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Fr 2 utility and Feng importance e Aral 


hiſtory to the inhabitants of Britain, is obvious 
from our babe ſeated in'an iſland ; whence it is evident, 


ihat to navigation we owe our, very being as a people. 
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Next to this 1 1s the conſideration, that we are a com- 


mercial nation, from whence we equally derive internal £ 
and external advantages, have enlarged our correſpon- 
dence. to the utmoſt limits of the globe, whither we have 
carried our own commodities and manufaQures, and 
have brought from them whatever was eſteemed either 


valuable gr ſingular. The great figure we make in the 


world, and the wide extent of our power and influence a 8. 5 


is due to our naval ſtrength, to which we ſtand indebt 


for our flouriſhing plantations, the ſpreading the Britiſh 
fame, and, which is of far greater conſequence, Britiſh | 
freedom, through every quarter of the univerſe. Theſe 5 
are the glorious trophics of maritime empire, and the 
Fruits of that dominion over the ſea, which was claimed 8 
by the earlieſt poſſeſſors of this iſland, and has been de- 5 
rived by an uninterrupted ſucceſſion of NoBL R Ar- 
CHIEVEMENTS on that element to our own times, in 
which the bar ol Bara op ye truly ſaid to have . 


no 1 TR 


_ bete el and well mode detail of ts 
ay long ſcries of events, by which that mighty empire 
has been gradually attained, was the original caale . 
detaching this from our general hiſtories, in which, 
while it lay invol red, there was, as indeed of neceſſity 1 
* muſt be, no little obſcurity, * In order to remove 
Vor. JJ... Wo RD _ which, 3 
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5 which, and to place things in a fall and conſpicuous 
- point of view, it became necefſary to colfate and com- 


pare not only our own but foreign hiſtorians, and, when 


this was done, to conſult a number. of other authors, 
who have incidentally treated of ſuch matters as had any 
| relation to the ſubject; that from thence thoſe circum. 
ſtances might be drawn, which might illuſtrate and ex- 


plain the ſeveral parts of the hiſtory of our marine, 


I Theſe would have been often eſteemed trifling « or tedious, 
| Improper or impertinent, in general hiſtories, and would 
neceſſarily have ſwelled them beyond their juſt bounds. 
But when collected with care, and ranged in their pro- 
per order, in conjunction with thoſe parts of our politi- 

cal biſtory which were requiſite to their being thorough- 

- Iy underſtood, they became equally curious and uſeful, 
and furniſhed the reader with an agreeable variety of 

pPleaſing and intereſting events, and contributed not a 

little to cherifh and preferve that heroic ſpirit, which is 


the ſource of every gallant enterprize, and which excites 


| private men to deſpiſe eafe and pleaſure, and to brave 

perils and dangers of every kind, in defence wad Haar 
> ſafety, or for promoting public good. 
In order to do this cffeQually, it en ate to 
Interſperſe the memoirs or perfonal hiſtories of thoſe 
ülluſtrious men, who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 1 in this 


method of rendering ſervice” to their country. It ap- 


| peared to be a tribute juſtly due to thoſe ſetvices, and 
at the ſame time expedient for the ſatisfaction of the | 
reader, who muſt naturally defire to be more intimately | 
Sie acquainted with thoſe to whom the nation ſtood indebted : 
for her diſcoveries or her conqueſts. Beſides, it gave an 
opportunity to diſcuſs minutely ſome points of conſe- 
Auyence, that otherwiſe might have embarraſſed thenar- 
Ag Fe to wee ſome ou e om! injurious 


" 
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afpdrſions; a to anſwer many other purpoſes, that 

ſerve to throw light upon the whole deſign. But to 
avoid, as far as poſſible, the confounding naval hiſtory 
with theſe, memoirs, it was found expedient to place 
them at the end of every reign ;. and the greateſt at- 
temion poſſible has been beſtowed, to prevent any un- 
neceſſary repetition, or intermixing ſuch circumſtances 
of their lives, as had no connection with the character 
in which they are here conſidered. We have alſo been 
more ſuccinct in ſome, and have omitted the lives of | 
others, which have been written at large. elſewhere, or 
are to be met with in our biographical. collections, and 
this chiefly to keep within due bounds ; which was 
one of the greateſt difficulties in our taſk, and which 
it was requiſite to mention, to obviate an objection that 
has been ſometimes made, without reflecting on the 
impoſſibility of producing every thing, relative to ſo 
copious a ſubject, within the narrow compals of a por- 
table library, principally ene for the ne of a 

| a can. © 5 
All the original writers, all the ancient eee 5 

and all the foreign authors that have been conſulted in 

this work, are diſtinctly and preciſely cited, ſo that the 

reader may have recourſe: to them with the greateſt _ 


upon which 


| Becauſe certainty is of far greater conſequence than 


be always better ſatisfied, with knowing whence the in- 
formations came, than with reading the moſt florid ac 
count without apy vouchers for what it contains. He 


facility, and diſcern from thence the ſeveral authorities 
the facts are founded that ate here re- 
corded. This is a point of very great importance, 2 
and is perhaps the moſt conſiderable improvement, in 
writing hiſtory, that has been made by the moderns. 


elegance of compoſition ; and a judicious peruſer will 
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in bel Wed ken fem (bebe judge, of the propriety 
with which the materials have been gathered; and 


» 
* 


when he knows by whom things are aſſerted, he likes 
wiſe knows the meaſure of credit that is due to them. 
Add to this, that if he has been fortunate enough to 


meet either with books, or with paſſages in books, that 


have eſcaped the author, for he would be weak indeed 


who pretended to infallibility in matters of this kind; 
he has an opportunity of pointing out theſe for the bez 


nefit of the public, which he never could have had if 
the authorities were . or To Wokly Ne 
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1 he: Naval: Hiſtory of; ins ancient. ory Wee thang 
were invaded by the Romans, during the continu- 
anee of their empire in Britain, aud afterwards to. 
the” coming of the | oy | 185 ou Sy on . e 
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HE eien hiſtory: 3 b Britain, © or. : SS. the Bri- | 

T tons, before the coming of Cæſar into this iſland, 1 is, | 
we muſt allow, not a little obſcure, as well in reſpect 

to their exploits by ſea, as in regard to the ſucceſſion of. their 


| Containing the t 


but this matter is carried much too far, when it is alſerted, that 5 
the hiſtories of thoſe times deſerve not either reading, or no- 
tice; that they are mere fables, and idle talen, void of all My | 
thority or probability. : . 
It is true, that this lofty Kyle i is | highly. ER at 3 — 
who very readily. reject what they cannot underſtand. but this 
may be ſometimes too haſtily done, as 1 conceive. it is here. I 
Camden? ile the Britiſh hiſtory of Geoffrey of Mon- A 


= Britannia, . 6, 7. edit. 1 4to. See a Refutation of Camden's objeRione | 
in Mr. Thomſon's copious prelace to his tranſlation, of Geofficy of Monmouth's 
hiſtory; and the moſt learned Sir John Price's defence 2 that t hiſtory, 


Vet. TE p 2 


princes, and the ſettlement of their civil government -; 


2 NAVAL HISTORY. 


mouth, and his authority drew others to treat it with abfolute 
contempt. But, ſince his time; through the indefatigable la- 
boürs of many induſtrious men, other ancient authors have been 
publiſhed, which plainly ſnew that much true hiſtory i is to be 
met with, even in that book, though embarraſſed with fiction. 
HBeſides, it is now out of diſpute, that Geoffrey was no forger, 
or inventor of that hiſtory ; but that he really tranſlated it out 
of the Britiſh language, in which tongue it is ſtill extant v. 
From this hiſtory, which in many circumſtances i is Wpested 
by others of better authority, we have various paſſages in re- 
lation to the naval power of the Britons, before Cæſar's expe- 
dition. Now, that theſe afe not altogether incredible, muſt 
appear from the reaſon of the thing, on one hand; and, on the 
other, from what may be cited from writers af unqueſtionabl 
credit. 8 
Two arguments refult Henk our very N for, firſt, the 
people, whoevef they were, Gauls or Trojans, who planted 
this country, muſt have come to it by ſea, and conſequently 
muſt have had ſome {kill in maritime affairs, even prior to their 
ſettling here. Secondly, the ſurrounding ſeas, the convenient 
ports, and the proſpect of the oppolite ſhore, muſt, doubtleſs, 
have encouraged them, when ſettled here, to practiſe, and 
thereby extend that Kill i in navigation, which, as I have faid, 
they could not but have poſſeſſed before they came Picker 
Hence I think it might have been rationally concluded, that our 
Britiſh anceſtors had performed ſomething worthy of notice at 
ſea, before the Roman invaſion, even 8 there 1752 oo 
no records to atteſt their actions. 
Polybiuse mentions this illand and its commbdittes, Boer. 

| tius d alſo takes notice of it, and thele were both writers eldet 
than Cæſar. The author of the book De Munds, which goes 
commonly under the name of Ariſtotle, ſpeaks. I the Britiſh 
iſlands, and diſtinguiſhes between Albion and Hierna, that is, 
between England and Ireland.  Athenzus f tells us, Gut of 
Mlieſchion, that the maiti-rnaſt of King Hiero's great ſhip was 
found by a ſwine-herd in the Mountains of Britain, and by Phi- 


| 'd Uſſerii Bft o. keel. Primordia, gee alfo Lewis's Britiſh hiſtory, e Hiſt, 
| lib, a' z. a 4 De Nat. Rer. lib. . Ariſtot. opera, tom. i. * 296. 
all Aurel. Allobrog. 1606, ! Deipnoſophilt, 5 . 


or TRE BRITONS, | 


leas Tauromenites conveyed into Sicily; and Solinus s ſpeaks of 
an altar engraven with Greek characters, which Ulyſſes met 
with in Caledonia. It is not eaſy to conceive how ſo remote a 
country ſhould be ſo well known in thoſe times, if the Britons 


had not both power and commerce by ſea. But, to put this 
matter out of diſpute, the learned Mr. Selden b owns himſelf 


convinced even by Czſar's writings, that the ancient Britons 
had a conſiderable ſea force; which he conceives was either 
weakened, or totally deſtroyed in the defeat which Cæſar Se 
to the Veneti, to whoſe aſſiſtance it was ſent. 
Having thus ſhewn, that, for any thing the critics know to | 
the contrary, the facts preſeryed by our Britiſh hiſtorians may 
be at leaſt in ſome meaſure true, I ſhall proceed to mentigan 
thoſe that are for my purpoſe, inſiſting on ſuch arguments as 

offer themſel ves in ſupport of theſe tranſactions; there being, 


as I conceive, as much honour to be acquired from the retriey- 


ing truth out of our fabulous ſtories, as in extracting it from 
Greek poets, or from oriental authors; Which has, however, 
been the buſineſs of moſt of the greateſt men famed for learn- 


ing amongſt us. This I ſay, not to leſſen their reputaticn, or 


raiſe my own, but out of a deſign to vindicate that of my coun- 
try; by ſhewing that the inhabitants of this ifland have always 


been, what I hope they 8 will les . of Fonle. teas | 
which ſurround it. 


The firſt naval ekpedicion,. Wee Fa Britiſh. anna is 


| that of the planting this iſland by Brito, or Brute i, of which 


there is a large, and, in many of its circumſtances, no doubt, 


a a fabulous account in Geoffrey of Monmouth; but that the 


ſtory had a ground of trutb, may be eaſily proved. That this 
iſland was inhabited as early as this expedition is placed, ap- 
pears from the trade of the Phenicians, and from its being ſo 
populous at the time of Cſar's invaſion. That the tory of 
Brute was no invention of Geoffrey's, is clear, from our having 
the ſame account in Henry of Huntingdon i, who did not bor- 

row from him ; and! in Giraldus erung Tag * 8 0 he 8 


oF Polyliſt, cap. Fg » Ms Clauſum, lib. it, por 2. . fs # A. A. C. 
1195. 3 Hiſt, Brit: lib. i. Alured. Beverl. 'Annal lib; 1. 5 10, 11, 12, 
Ric, Viti. Hiſt. Britan, lib. 1. I Proem. Hiſt. & in Epiſt. ad Guarin 
n Cuntfie, W Fap- 7: pud Camden. . AN. Ke. 5 
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 condenins the Britiſh hiſtory publiſhed by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, yet in the ſame breath aſſerts the ſtory of Brute; and, 
which is ſtill more to the purpoſe, from the authority of Saxon 
writers, whoſe teſtimony, in this caſe, is of unqueſtionable cre- 


dit. As to the objection, that foreign writers knew nothing of 


this, it may in ſome meaſure be removed, by obſerving, that, as 
they give very bad accounts of their own originals, we need not 
either wonder at, or regret, their giving none of ours. Beſides 


this, Ammianus Marcellinus ® takes notice, that part of the fly- 


ing Trojans landed in Gaul, whence, our ancient hiftory ſays, 
they came hither, If ſo, then they poſſeſſed this iſland in right 
of their naval. power; which dominion, as it began in them, fo 
It ſhall be our principal buſineſs to ſhew it ba by mw Penny 
been ever ſince maintained. ' 

One of the moſt early exploits 5 e was ee of Kine 
Belinus », who is faid to have taken the king of Denmark pri- 
ſoner, and te have ohliged him to become tributary. After- 
wards, paſſing with his brother Brennus into Gaul b, they, witk 
the joint forces of that country and their own, invaded Italy, | 
and ſacked Rome; after which a, Belinus returned home, and 
reigned here with great glory. That this ſtory is liable to ſome 


exceptions, muſt be owned; and indeed, what hiſtory of ſo great 


_ antiquity is not? but that it is not altogether improbable, appears 
from hence, that Pauſanias r, a learned Greek author, ſpeaking 
of the expedition of the Gauls under Brennus into Greece, ſays, 
that they called their order of drawing up ſquadrons of horſe, 
three in front, trimarchia, which is pure Britiſh ; for tri, in that 
language, ſignifies three, and march a horſe. Gorguntius®, the 
ſon of Belinus, attacked the king of Denmark (which muſt have 


been by ſea), flew him, and conquered his country *, - Theſe 


were the exploits of the inhabitants of the ſouthern part of the 
iſle, As for the Scots, they appear to have had a very conſi- 
dcerable naval force, by which they held in ſubjection all the ad- 
jacent iſles, long before the e of Sy and oy corro- 


8 borates the other facts ſtrongly. 


The commerce of the Britons could not but 155 very 5 
able, even in theſe early times; ; for, belides the trade TeF drove 


u Hiſt. lib. v. Gal. Mon. Hiſt. Bris, ld. fn. s, Ale, Bever), 
nb. i. p. 16. Vit, Hat. W. Mü. e 01: A. 9 357. 
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with the Carthaginians in the weſtern part of the iſland u, they 
alſo trafficked with the northern nations, as appears by the flight 
of Brennus », when he quarrelled with his brother, to a king of 
Norway; for it cannot be ſuppoſed he would retire to an abſo- 
lute ſtranger, or, if he had, that he ſhould ſo ſoon return with 
a potent fleet. Their intercourſe with all the maritime provinces 
of Gaul is indiſputable z nor is it alight argument of their per- 
ect acquaintance with the arts and ſciences then known, that 
the youth of thoſe provinces were ſent hither for inſtruction. 
But what is moſt to our purpoſe, and which clearly demonſtrates 
that at this time they had the dominion of their own ſeas in the 
moſt abſolute degree, is, what Cæſar himſelf ſays *, viz. That he 
could get no information concerning the country, or ports of Bri- 
tain, becauſe the inhabitants permitted none but merchants to 
viſit their iſle, and even reſtrained thoſe from travelling up into 
the country. The impoſing ſuch n n the mop of 5 
which they were then poſſeſſed. | LOR, 
It is indeed objected, that Cefir and ether ancient Aathoru r 1 
ſpeak but in mean terms of the Britiſh veſſels, telling us they 
were made of wicker covered with hides, which, therefore, were 


with the Romans at ſea. There is, however, nothing ſolid in 

this; for one of the reaſons why Cæſar inclined to attack Bri- 
tain, was, becauſe its inhabitants ſuccoured the Gauls both by 
land and ſea; the fleets, therefore, that they ſent for this pur- 
poſe, were certainly ſtout ſhips, and not the leathern boats which 


did not oppoſe the Romans by ſea, was the previous loſs of the 
beſt part of their fleet, which they had ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
the Veneti *. As for the Scots , they were engaged in reducing 
the iſles, which a little before had thrown off their yoke, as their 
own hiſtorian tells us: and, after all, Gildas d ſeverely reflects 
upon this way DOMAINE of * not . 8 e a fleet; 


Gallieo, lib, iv. cap. 138. De Bello Civil. lib. i. cap. 34. Solin Poly- 
hiſt, cap, 3 5. Lucan. Pharſal. lid. I „ Selden. Mare Choke, lib. i. 
ap,2 Johan. ene dee, e OS." 
ie Excidio Brican, fe, ; . a 


et ot 


very unfit to have oppoſed the Roman fleet; and this they ſup- 
poſe to be the reaſon, that the Britons never aſſayed to grapple 


they uſed in fiſhing on their own'coaſts, and to the uſe of which 0 
the Romans afterwards confined them. The true cauſe why they 1 


— 
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which would have been abſolutely abſurd, if he had known thin d 
Britons at that time had no fliips of war. To ſum vp all, Ceſar; Miſter 
own relation*® is ſufficient to ſhew; that there is nothing preſſing in o 
on this objection, but that the Britons made ſuch a defence C 
their circumſtances would n and the mature of his —_— in G 
required. ont 
This expedition of Ceſar may from to fall nba the Une whe 
of this work, fince they contended with him not at ſea, hut .on {tain 
ſhore. It. was, however, a naval expedition on his fide, and ita 
undertaken chiefly for the ſake of ſecuring the dominion of the ¶ che 
fea to the Romans: wherefore I conceive, it will not be thought mar 
an unjuſtifiable digreffon in me to mention ſome remarkable cir. WH brit 
cumſtances. Cæſarꝰs firſt expeditiond from Gaul was with a fle my. 
of eighty hips, and a few gallies, on board of which He-embark: but 
ed two legions . He attempted to land on the oppoſite doaſt and, 
Kent, where he found a Britiſh army ready to receive him, who quit 
behaved ſo exceedingly well, that even theſe Roman weteran i the! 
were aſtoniſhed, and, contrary to their uſual cuſtom, betrayed Wi Cat 
a diſlike to fighting: whence we may juſtly infer, that this wa of f. 
not the firſt time the Britons ever had to do with invaders. Thin o 
_-emperor Julian f, a writer of diſtinguiſhed parts, introduces Ju. van 
lius as leaping from his ſhip to encourage his frighted 'Coldiers; Cx 
but Cæſar himſelf tells us, that it was the ſtandardsbearer of the Wi tbe 
tenth legion, who, by this deſperate action, encouraged the u. that 
my to gain the ſhore, from which, with much difficulty, thy e 
drove the Britiſh inhabitants®. After.this,!Czeſar encamped ot ing 
Barham Downs, where he waited a ſupply; in which, mectin il to | 
with ſome diſappointment, the Britons again gave him battle i Brit 
and, as he owns, were repulſed with difficulty enough; inſo i de m 
much, that, when the had repaired his fleet, he judged it the be r 
viſeſt thing he could do to return to Gaul; and this according on 
he did, and took the farther precaution of embarking his foros faid, 
at midnighth. Happy had it been for the Britons, if, -after i beg 
_ glorious a conteſt for the preſervation of their freedom, they hal > | 
;concerted proper meaſures for giving him as good a reception fora; 
in caſe of bis DG a ſecond attempt z but they” were deficient P 
e De Bello Gillico, lib. v. cap. 2. d A. A. Cc. 31. 0 © Hin. Brit 5 
Hb. iv. cap. 1. Vit. Rid. lib. iv, Caf. de Bello Gallic, lib. v. dent ö. I 


*©Cxf de Bello Gallico, lib. iv. cap. 25. Hiſt. Britan. lib. iv. 0 4. * 


Bello Gallico, lib. v. Hin Neitun. lib: iv. cap. 3. | 
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in diſcretion, though not in valous, and quarrelling amongſt 
hemſelves, Mandubratius, a traitor to his en, fled to _ 
in order to invite him again. 

Cæſar was at that time returned to 8 . but his lieutenants 


tempt in Gaul were providing a navy according to his directions, which 
fon onſiſted of no leſs than eight hundred. fail,,on board of which, 
limis Wwhen he came back, Cæſar embarked a numerous army for Bri- 
ut on tain. He landed as before in Kent k, without meeting any re- 


ſiſtance, the Britons being aſtoniſhed at the Ggbt of ten times 
of th; the force with which they had before conteſted. The Romans 
ought marched as far as the river Stoure, where; in a ſhort ſpace, the 
le cir: MW Britiſh monarch, Caſwallan engaged them with a formidable ar- 
my. In this battle, the Romans forced their enemies to retreat; 

but in the evening, the Britons boldly attacked the Roman camp, 

and, when they found themſelves unable to keep ity charged 
quite through the forces appointed, to. defend it, and recovered 
their faſtneſſes. Cæſar marching forwards toward the Thames, 
Caſwallan cauſed the ford where he was to paſs to be ſtuck full 
of ſharp ſtakes, remaining with his army on the oppoſite ſnore, 
in order to have taken advantage of that confu fon this contrir 

vance muſt have occaſioned ; but the defign was betrayed; and 


the name of Coway Stakes, near Oatlands, and is another proof 
that the Britons knew how to exert their force by land and bx 

vater. After this, Caſwallan managed the war without fight» 
ing ſet battles, till Cæſar ſtormed his capital, which is ſuppoſed 
to have been Verulam, near St. Albans, ald that ſome of the 
britiſh princes ſubmitted to Ceſar, when; he alſo thought proper 
to make terms; which Cæſar readily granted him, that he might 
be rid of this buſineſs: with honour, which, if we believe his 
own commentarics, he effected; but we know Aſinius Pollio ® 
laid, thoſe memoirs were written with little accuracy, and ſmall f 


ſome credit to anc our own hiGories as of this matter. 


i De Bello Oalllieo, lib. v. Nil. Britan. lis. iv. "cape 7,8 5 3 c * 5 A. C. . 


® Apud gueton. in vit. Jul. Caf. cap. g a TIT, vit, Jul, S ad * 1. 
can. Pharſab lib, xl, Hor, Ep Epod, vi. 7 | | DIES CUTIE 2: 


Cæſar paſſed ſomewhat higher. The place, however, retains 5 


regard to truth; and Suetonius, as to this particular action, tells ö 0 
us, that he was fairly beaten by the Britons n; which max derive 13 


| Hiſt, Britan. lib. iv. cap. 8, 13. Vit. Hiſt, lib. iv. Cz. de Bello Gallie, lib, v. 
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 kimſelf. the dominion of the ſea; whence wincula dare ocean, 
to give laws to the ocean, and Britannos ſubjugare, to ſubdue 


in the capitol, ſacrificed to the Roman gods, {wore obedience 
in the temple. of Mars, promiſed to pay tribute. duly, and, 
which is more to our purpoſe, undertook to yield certain dutie 
for the goods by them exported: which is a plain indication, 
that the Romans chiefly: ſought an acknowledgment of navi 


: emperors maintained the reputation of the Roman power, with. 
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who all endeavour to place Cæſar's Britiſh Nee ris in ae 


the revolt of the Pannonians, which obliged him to change his 


he prepared a third time for the invaſion of Britain: but the 


in this particular; for when ſome of the ſoldiers. of German. 
cus had been wrecked on their coaft, they not only received 


diſpoſitions, unenervated by we tenacious of Ramp 1 


— / / 


On his return to Rome, Clay conſecrated to '" ARE a mill. 
tary ornament, embroidered with Britiſh pearl®, a circumſtance 
flight in appearance, but of conſequence to my purpoſe, ſince 
by this conſecration it is intimated, that Cæſar arrogated to 


the Britons, became convertible terms with ſubſequent authors, 


in far the moſt glorious light - maT 
Auguſtus, when he had ſettled the an ee of "0 
ing this iſland a viſit à, but arriving in Gaul, he heard there of 


delign*®. Seven years after, however, he reſumed it, and came 
again into Gaul, where ambaſſadors from Britain met him; and, 
on their promiſing to pay tribute to him, he deſiſted a ſecond 
time. Finding, next year, that they did not keep their words, 


inhabitants prevented him, by ſending ambaſſadors, who offered 


dominion, or ſuperiority at ſea . During the reign of Tiber. 
us, the Britons kept fair with the Romans, by their prudence 


them kindly, but ſent them back to him ſafety, Thus theſe wile 


out running any further hazards againſt a people martial in their 
yer uſeful as allies 66. ee 

I! be felicity of this country was e as 8 it geben 
4s, owing to the wiſdom, courage, and public ſpirit of its prince. 
The name of this excellent monarch” was Cunobeline, -who 
reigned many years, and with great reputation; but in the lat 


o © golin, Polyhiſt, cap. 54. p gelden. Mare Claufom, p. 1486. int. oper oper, 
"tom. iv, JA.A.C,r, Hor. Carm. lib. i. od. 33. % . 
t Langhorn's introduction to the hiſtory of Toghns, p. v3. Hor. li, ili. 0d. 
"Ut T acit, Annal. lib. „ 1 
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ter part of his life, there fell out a misfortune in his family, 
which proved fatal to his ſubjects. One of his ſons, whom the 
Latin writers call Adminius, behaved: ſo ill, that his father was 
obliged to baniſh him; and he, like an abandoned traitor, re- 
paired to Caligula, who had ſucceeded Tiberius in the empire, 
and excited bim to invade his country in his worthleſs quarrel v. 
Nothing could be more welcome to that vain, and yet puſillani- 
mous prince, than this application: he, therefore, matle ſuch 
| preparations, as if he really intended to ſubdue the whole 
iſland . But weighing very maturely the danger of ſuch an 
 enterprize, reſolved to content himſelf with an imaginary con- 
queſt. He fent the letters of Adminius to the Roman ſenate, 
as teſtimonies of the ſubmiſſion of the Britons z he built a migh- 
ty watch-tower upon the coaſt fronting Norfolk, as a monu- 
ment of his pretended ſubjugation of the Britons, which, in 
after times, ſerved for a kind of Pharos, and was called in the 
S language of the natives Brittenhuis, i. e. Domus Britannica, the 
Britiſh houſe z and, to complete all, he drew down his army to 
the ſea-ſhore, and having diſpoſed them in battalia, he then 
commanded them to fill their helmets with cockle and other 
ſhells, calling them the ſpoils of the ocean, due to the capitol, 
and to the palace v; which act of his, though it ſufficiently ſpoke 
his vanity, yet it d demonſtrates, that the dominion of 
Britain and the empire of the ocean were held to be the fame 5 
thing: and the greater Caligula's folly was, in thus arrogating 
to himſelf a victory he had never acquired, the more glorious 
we muſt imagine that conqueſt would have been, the very no- 
tion of which made him ſo vain. Cunobeline did not long out- 
live this emperor; yet he was ſo happy as to die before the Ro. 
mans ſet foot as enemies again in Britain, 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon, whom the Britiſh wrlters llyle 
Gwyder *, a brave and generous prince, of whom the Latin 
hiſtorians lu nothing; becauſe the Romans reaped no great ho- 
nour by their wars againſt him. He, in the very beginning of 
his reign, refuſed to pay them tribute, on account that ſome fu- 
gitives, who fled to the Romans, had not been delivered up; 
which ſhews that the Britons were incapable of tamely bearing 5 


w Vit. Hiſt. lib. iv. Hiſt. Britan, lib. iv. cap. 2. | A. D, 41. y vit. ay 
Hift, lib. iv. Syeton, in Calig, cep. 44, Oroſ. bb. vii. 183 8. Kiſt. 
Britan lib. iv. tap. 13, | ee 
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duing Britain *. Accordingly he ſent over his lieutenants, who 
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through the valour of his legions, and the inteſtine diviſions of 
the Britons, who, had they been united, would undoubtedly 


_ emperor triumphed, and his lieutenant A. Plautius was allowed 
by the poets of his time, as the couqueror of the ocean, and 


ſpoils of his enemies, he placed a naval crown by the civic, in 
| teſtimony of his having vanquiſhed the ocean; and Seneca the 
tragedian celebrates this victory in the following lines ?; which 
at once expreſs how high an idea was then entertained of ſo ex; 
traordinary a diſcovery, and how much glory was re 4 in 
L wm from this maritime Viftory. 


Vet we muſt not ſuppoſe, notwithſtanding theſe pompous 
| marks of conqueſt, that the Britons were abſolutely ſubdued; 


and not obſcurely even from the Roman writers. Arviragus, Who 
is ſuppoſed to have been the youngeſt ſon of Cunobeline, inherit- 


ter long haraſſing the Romans as an enemy, conſented at laſh 
upon honourable terms, to become theic friend. That this mar- 
tial monarch had rendered himſelf exceedingly formidable to 
ö Rome, might, if all- other proofs of it were loſt, be deduced 
5 from the following paſſage ir in Irene, Ahetes bitterly inveigh 
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injuries, even from the lords of the world. Among theſe fur 
gitives was one Bericus, a man of parts, but a traitor; he en- 
couraged the Emperor Claudius to think of invading and fub. 
began and proſecuted the war with ſucceſs, and afterwards crof- 
fing the ſea himſelf, ſubdued a great part of South Britain, 
have compellgd him to quit the iſlande. For this conqueſt the 


an ovation. On account of this victory he was complimented, 


the ſovereign of the ſea. Suetonius d tells us, that among the 


En, qui N primus 8 jugum, 
Ae tantis aff thus texit  freta. 11 


1 him firſt „ were the Britons ſhown, 
And Roman navies faid thro? ſeas unknown. 


the contrary of this appears plainly from the Britiſh hiſtories; 


ed the virtues, as well as the dominions of his father, and al- 


l. Wel. ad A, D. 44: b A. D. 4, Die. Hif. lb. K. Soros 
in Cland, cap. 7. d In vit. Claud. TO * Ia Ottayia, ng 
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ing againſt che gluttony of Domitian, he introduces one pre- 
dicting, from the taking os an overgrown turbot fs 


| Regem aliguem capies, aut 4 temone Britanno 
Excidit Arviragus.— 


Some king you'll take, or + Ne the Britiſh hows | 
Shall proud Arviragus come tumbling down. 


The irony of this paſſage could not have been ſharp or cutting, 
if this Britiſh king had not been a very potent prince, and one 
whoſe reputation was at once thoroughly eſtabliſhed, and uni- 
verſally known. 7 
Thus are we imperceptibly fallen as ; low as the reign of Do- 
mitian ; yet ſome paſſages there are remarkable enough to oblige 
us to return to the mention of thoſe reigns, which intervene 
between his and that of Claudius, The glorious enterprize of | 
Boadicea, who, in the time of Nero, attempted and almoſt 
| atchieved the driving the Romans entirely out of Britain, having 
no relation to maritime affairs, falls not within my province. 


Under the reign of Veſpaſian, who had himſelf commanded 
with great reputation in this ifland®, Julius Agricola was ſent 


to preſide here b. He was a wiſe governor, as well as an ex- 
cellent officer, ſignalized himſelf. in the beginning of his admi- 
niſtration, by the reduction of Mona, or Angleſey i, with the 
aſſiſtance, however, of Britiſh troops, who paſſed the narrow | 
arm of the ſea, which divides that iſland from Britain, on 
horſeback, and thereby ſurpriſed the inhabitants, ſo that they 
were vanquiſhed, as much at leaſt by fear as by force. Under 
the reign of Titus, Agricola projected a noble ſcheme ; that of 
fixing and ſecuring the bounds of the Roman empire in Britain, 
ſo as to defend its ſubjects from the inroad of the barbarous 
vations inhabiting the northern part of the illaffd*, I Tpeak this 
in conformity to the language of the authors from whoſe rela- 
tions I write, and not with any intention of blemiſhing the re- 
putation of thoſe gallant people, who ſo worthily defended 
their liberty againſt the Romans. In the proſecution of this de- 
ſign, A gricola ad vanced farther north than any 05 his proge- 


b Bat, iv. Hiſt, Britan, lib. iv. cap. 14. Ve, Hiſt. lib, iv. * 1 Lewis's . 
Britiſh hiſtory, and Cooper's chronicle, fol. g6. 1 Tacit. in Agric. h A. . 
73, i Idem, ibid. Vit. Hiſt. lib, iv, © © Tacit. in Agric. | 
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ceſſors had hitherto done !; and obſerving that two eſtuaries, 
or intruding arms of the ſea, almoſt cut in ſunder one part of 
the iſland from the other, he reſolved to fortify this iſthmus, 
and thereby ſhut out the Scots and Picts, which he according- 
ly performed . In Latin authors theſe arms of the ſea are 
called Gta and Bodotria, which moſt of our writers render 
the friths of Dunbritton and Edinburgh; but they are with 
greater propriety ſtyled the friths of Clyde and of Forth. 
Having thus ſecured the Roman province from all danger, 
he began to make the neeeſſary diſpofitions for invading Ireland, 
as well as for examining and ſubduing the remaining part of 
Britain. With this view he fitted out a conſiderable fleet, and 
ordered it to ſail northwards, looking into all the creeks and 
bays, in order to gain an exact knowledge of the coaſt, while 
himſelf and the army marched forward by land: this exceeding- | 
ly alarmed the northern nations, who, as the Roman writers 
obſerve, gave all for loſt, now the ſecrets of their ſea were dif. 
covered. The Caledonians defended themſelves with great ob- 
ſtinacy againſt Agricola, but with indifferent ſucceſs ; and, in 
the mean time, were terribly haraſſed by the fleet, which put 
now into one port, then into another, and at length ſurrounded 
the iſland, and, if we may believe the Roman authors u, ſubdu- 
ed the Orchades, or iflands of Orkney. However, it is cer- | 
tain, that after having completed their deſign, this navy return- 
ed to the Portus Trutulenſis, or, as it ought rather to be read, 
Rutupenſis, which is conceived to be Richborough near Sand- 
wich. This expedition gained great honour to Julius Agricola, 
and was looked upon, in thoſe days, as a moſt heroic act; the 
boundaries of Britain being eſteemed, by the Romans, the 


; very utmoſt limits of the world, as appears plainly from the 


accounts we have in Tacitus: and if any doubts remain as to 

his impartiality, fince Agricola was his near relation, we may 
put the fact out of dif pute, by citing what Juvenal on the 
_ fame topic® p. | 

— — 3 guidem 0 . 

| Littora Juuernæ promovimus, et modo captas 
Orcadas, ac minima contentos note nm. 


wo A: D. 85. = Idem, ibid. _ ® I „ ibid. 3 
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We fame beyond Juverna 4 have purſu'd, 

And ey'n the diſtant Orkneys have ſubdu'd; 
Our forces now remoteſt Britons fright, 
In northern climes content with little night. 


Hiſtory informs us, that this expedition of Agricola was in 
the ſummer, which accounts for the laſt line, ſince in that ſea - 
ſon the Romans certainly found the days very long in the nor- 
thern part of the iſle; whence they concluded that the inhabi- 
tants were content with a flender proportion of reſt; which 
ſcems to be the true meaning of their being ſatisfied with a 


of ſhort night. The tyrant Domitian taking umbrage at the great 
25 exploits of this excellent perſon, recalled him to Rome, and. 
on ere removed him by poiſon”. =» 
ile Under the reigns of the ſuccceding emperors, — and 
8. Trajan, there happened little of conſequence in this iſland; but 
ers the emperor Adrian, who ſucceeded Trajan, underſtanding that 
i the northern nations made frequent incurſions i into the Roman 

d- province, came over hither; and, after gaining frequent advan- 
0 tages over them, he had to take the ſame method which 
ut Agricola had formerly done of bounding the frontier province 
led by a wall, or military entrenchment; which he accordingly caſt 
lu- up, and, as the manner of thoſe times was, ſtrongly fortiſied :. 

er- Tunis wall is ſaid to have extended about eighty Italian miles, 
. from Eden! in Cumberland to Tyne i in Northumberland; z though 
ad, others ſay, it was from Gabroſentum, now Gateſhead, or 
ad- Catehend, in the biſhopric of Durham to Carliſle, thereby 
lay abandoning a tract of country, ſeventy miles long and one hun- 
ol dred and forty broad, to the Scots and Pitts; yet on his return 


to Rome, he cauſed a new coin to be ſtruck, whereon he is. 
ſtyled the Reſtorer of Britain*. In the reign of Antonius Pius, 
one Lollius Urbicus acted as his lieutenant in Britain, who was 
rery ſucceſsful in his wars againſt the northern nations u, and 
vho, having driven them beyond the friths of Clyde and Forth, 

re- edified Agricola's wall, and reſtored the Roman province to 

is full extent x. About this time Sejus Saturninus was archi- 
gubernus of the Roman fleet here?; but whether we are to un- 


q Ind. r Tacit. in vit. . 5 . D. 113. d Dio bil. tb. Min.,. 
Spartian in vit. Adrian Cap. ii. Bed. lib, i. cap. 3. uu Jul. Capitolin. in vit. an- 
n. 4 K. D. % IF Tanga. lib. x:vi. tit. _ ſenatuſconſult. Trebeilian. 
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derſtand thereby, that he was admiral, or arch-pilot, is doubt: 


ful. In ſucceeding times, the Scots and Picts recovered the 
country they had loſt, and gained ſo many advantages over the 


Romans, that the Emperor Severus came hither in perſon, and 


with infinite difficulty, repulſed theſe invaders *, loſing no lef 
than fifty thouſand men in the war; and at laſt was content to 
re-edify Adrian's wall, which he fortified with ſtrong towers or 
bulwarks, aſſuming thereupon the ſurname of Britannicus Maxi: 


mus. He died at York, and, his body being burnt at Ack. 


ham, there is {till to be fin a great mount of earth raiſed upon 
that occaſion, and called by the inhabitants Sever's hill b. 
In the ſucceeding diſtractions of the Roman empire, Brita, 


| like the reſt of its provinces, fell into the hands of various maſ. 
ters, ſtyled, by their adherents, emperors, and by the reſt of 


the world, tyrants. Amongſt theſe, there is one who deſerve 


to be remembered in this hiſtory; ſince, how bad ſoever his 
title might be, he made a good prince to the Britons, and 
which is ſtill more to our purpoſe, carried the maritime power 
of this country ſo high, as not only to vindicate his own inde- 
 pendency, but allo to ſtrike a terror into the whole Roman em-. 
pire: it is true, many hiſtorians treat him as an uſurper, a thing 
| that appears to be a little hard; ſince thoſe they ſtyle emperors 
| Had no other title than what they derived from fighting on land, 
which ſeems to afford him ſome colour of right, in virtue of 


his power by ſea. But, be that as it will, his hiſtory is ſufficient 
to ſhew, that the Britons in the Roman provinces were, at this 
time, remarkable for their {kill in naval affairs, and were able 
to equip ſuch fleets as made them terrible to their neighbours. 


Diocleſian and Maximian having ſhared the empire between 
them, the latter, who poſſeſſed the weſtern parts, finding the 
coaſts much haraſſed by pirates of ſeveral nations, but chiefly 


Saxons and Franks, made choice of one Caius Carauſius“, 2 


man of known valour, to command the Roman fleet for ſcour- | 


ing the ſeas. Moſt writers ſay, that this man was a Menapian 


of birth, and of very mean deſcent a: certain Scottilh authors 


2 A. D. 210. | 0 2 Herod. lib. in. 3 in Severo. Dio. kiſtor. lb. 


lxxvi. b Vit. hiſt. lib. v. Oroſ. lib. vii. cap. 16. Eutrop. lib. viii. Bed. 


lib. v. cap. 5. Langhora: introduction to the Hiſtory of Eugland, p. 123. 
c A, D. 268. 4 Nennius apud undes. in Rom. Britau. . Victor, | 
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claim him for their countryman e, and with great appearance of 
truth. This charge he executed with equal courage and con- 
duct; but, as the Roman hiſtorians alledge, not ſo honourably 
as he ought: yet, if we conſider his future actions, and that 
thefe writers were the creatures of thoſe emperors againſt whom 
he fought, we may ſafely doubt, whether the character they 
gire Carauſius ought to prejudice him in our opinions. They tell 
us, that, inſtead of chaſtiſing the pirates as his duty directed, he 
too frequently admitted them to compoſition, and, finding this 
policy diſcovercd, he had recourſe to another, neglecting to take 
them, till they had enriched themſelves by a multitude of prizes, 

and then ſeizing them with their ill-got wealth, applied it to his 
own uſe. Maximian, informed of theſe practices, conceived a 
ſuſpicion of his intending to ſet up for himſelf z which ſcheme, 
if this officer really had in his head, he furthered by endeavour- 
ing to prevent it. 'The method he took, was, by commiſſioning 
a perſon to aſſaſſinate Carauſius; which failing, this cunning 
commander improved to his advantage; for, croſſing with a 
ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips over into Britain, he there perſuaded a 
great part of the Roman army, and the Britons in- general, to 


himſelf emperor, and maintained that dignity againſt all the 
power with which his rivals could oppoſe him, Beſides this 
iſland, he held the port of Geſſoriacum, now Bulloigne in 
France, and the adjacent coaſt, whence he ſo haraſſed Gaul, 


might be to ſuch a partner, he was at length compelled to pure 
chaſe peace, by owning this man for emperor in Britain; and 
there are ſtill extant ſome of his coins, having on one ſide his 
head, with this inſcription, 1MP. CARAUSIUS, p. F. AUG, On 
the reverſe, the portraitures of two emperors Joining hands, al- 
luding to this agreement with Maximian. This © coin is of an 
and found no where but in Britain t. 

However he acquired the empire, it is on all bande 88 oy 
that he held it very worthily ; for he governed the Britons with 


egainſt all comperiouen with much reſolution; 3 and, when the nor- 


© Fordun. a lib, ij. cap, 38. gee Dr. Stukeley's — hiſtory 
*f Carauſius. f Eutrop. lib. ix. Bed. hiſt. lib, i. cap. 6. Aurel. Victor. 
In Club. Speed's e p. 754. . 1 


therg 


embrace his party, and ſo affuming the purple robe, he declared . 


Italy, and Spain, by his fleets, that, however averſe Maximian 1 


great juſtice and equity, maintained the dominion of the fea _ 
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thern nations, that is to ſay, the Scots and Pitts, began to vi 
his ſubjects with incurſions, he made war upon them, and, hay. 
ing beat them in many engagements, he recovered all that the 
Romans had ever held in Britain, and, as ſome ſay, erected, a; 


a a mark of his conqueſt, that celebrated monument of antiquity, 


called Arthur's Oven; though others affirm this to be a temple 
of the god Terminus, and erected by another hand. When he 
Had thus ſignalized his courage and conduct at their expence, he 
made peace with theſe nations, wiſely foreſeeing that he ſhould, 
ſome time or other, ſtand in need of their aſſiſtunce againſt the 
Roman emperors, who he knew waited only for a favourable 
opportunity of diſcloſing their hatred againſt him s. He took 
care likewiſe by all means poſſible to increaſe his fleet; and, 
which ſhews him to be a very politic prince, he negociated a 
treaty with the Franks, and other nations, who were ſeated on 
the Thracian Boſphorus, and who were become famous for their 
| power at ſea; whereby it was ſtipulated, that they ſhould ſend 
a ſtrong fleet into the Mediterranean, which, paſſing through 
the ſtreights of Gibraltar, ſhould join his navy in the Britiſh ſeas, 
and act in conjunction againſt the Romans. This, certainly, is 
_ a tranſaQtion worthy. of being recorded in our naval hiſtory, un- 
leſs we have ſo far loſt the ſpirit of our anceſtors, as to be proud 
rather of being ſlaves to Rome, than of conteſting the omg 
ty of the ſea with that haughty people. 
The Romans, juſtly alarmed at ſo formidable a en 
: which in an inſtant deprived them of any ſafe paſſage by ſea, be- 
gan to provide for putting a ſpeedy end to this war. In order to 
this, Conſtantius and Maximian both applied themſelves to rat 
ſing forces by ſea and land. The former undertook to march 
with an army into the territory. poſſeſſed by the enemy in Gaul; 


2 while the latter, from the naval magazines on the Rhine, fitted 


out a fleet of a thouſand ſail, While this was doing, Conſtan- 
tius beſieged Carauſius in Bulloigne, who, having the ſea open, 
_ defended himſelf without much trouble, and thereby convinced | 
| his enemies, that, while he held this adyantage, their ſiege | 
would be to little purpoſe; but Conſtantius having found a wa } 
to block up the port by a work of a new y contrivance, Carauſius 


8 Hiſt. Brit. lib. v. cap. 3. Vit. kits lib. v. Fordun. Scorichrovicon lib. ii. 
37, 39, 39. Bed. Ud; i. cap. 6. 
3 had 
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had no means of ſafety left but breaking through the Roman 
camp, with a few gallant followers. 'This he performed in a 
dark night; and, embarking in a ſmall ſhip, croſſed over to Bri- 
tain, where he had a ſtrong fleet and a powerful army. He 
quickly repented of this wrong ſtep, when he was informed, that 
the very night after his departure, the fea had carried away all 
the works of the Romans, and left the port open. The next 
thing Conſtantius did, was to draw together all the ſhips that 
could be had from every part of his domifiions ; and having ſta- 
tioned ſtrong ſquadrons on the coaſt of Britain, Spain, and Gaul, 

to prevent Carauſius from joining his confederates, he failed in 
perſon with the reſt of his fleet through the ſtreights of Gibral. 
tar, to meet the Franks, whom he defeated fo abſolutely, and 
parſued his victory fo cloſely, that there was not a man of them 
left®, In the interim Carauſius employed his time in preparing 
the beſt he could for the defence of Britain; but one Allectus, 

a conſiderable officer in his ſervice, and whom he had always 
treated as an intimate friend, ſuppoſing that his death would put 
him in poſſeſſion of all his power, treacherouſly murdered him, 
when he had-reigned ſeven years, and then aſſumed the purple”, 
This Allectus was far from having either the capacity or the 
fortune of his predeceſſor, though all our hiſtorians agree, that 

he kept his dominions and his forces. He was for ſome time 
ſuperior in power at ſea; but he employed that ſuperiority rather 
as a pirate than as a prince, ſending out his ſquadrons to ſpoil 
the adjacent coaſts of Gaul, and to interrupt the trade of all the 
Roman provinces. ” Conftantius ſaw this with impatience, but, at 
the ſame. time, took all the neceſſary precautions for putting an 
end to it. At length he found himſelf ſtrong enough to fight 
Allectus by ſea, and, with this view, ſailed from the'coaft of 
Gaul towards that of Britain. Allectus, with a navy no way 
inferior to his, lay then at the Ile of Wight, whence, on the 
firſt intelligence of the departure of the Roman fleet, he ſtood to 
ſca, in order to intercept it; but it ſo happened; that Conſtan- 
tius, by means of à fog, paſſed him, and — 0 
tain; which he had no ſooner 8 28 from a 3 that 


d Eutrop. | id. ix, Bed. lib, i, cap. 6. Orof. lib, vii, cap. 25. Paul. Diac. lib. x. 


"ap. 41. Aurel, Viet, cap, 29. Fordua. "SITE Mb. xi, p. 40. 
I A. D. 294, | 
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the Britiſh fleet would infallibly beat his in a fair ſea-fight, he 
cauſed his ſhips to be ſet on fire that his ſoldiers might have no 
hopes of eſcaping but by beating their enemies. Allectus 


_ quickly returned to Britain, and put himſelf at the head of a 
ſmall body of troops; but perceiving that the hearts of the peo- 
ple were entirely alienated from him, and that he was thereby 


become inferior on land to thoſe over whom he had a ſuperio- 


rity at ſea, he grew in a manner diſtracted; and, engaging raſhly 


with Aſclepiodotus, who commanded a party of Roman troops, 
his forces were routed, and himfelf having thrown. away his 


purple robe, after a deſperate defence, was ſlain x. He held the 
empire, or rather bore the title of emperor, about three years; 
and there is yet extant a gold coin of his with this inſcription, 


IMP. c. ABEC Ts, p. F. AUG, On the reverſe, saL Us AU. 
He ſeems to have loſt himſelf by his raſhneſs; for he certainly 


fought before the main body of the troops came up: Theſe con- 
ſiſted of foreigners of all nations, drawn to his ſervice from the 
hopes of pay, and who, as ſoon as they knew of his misfortune, 
reſolved to ſatisfy their expectations by plundering thoſe they 
came to preſerve. With this view they poſſeſſed themſelves of 
London; but, as they entered the city, a new miſchance befel 
them. Part of the Roman army, ſevered from the grand fleet 


at ſea by the miſt before mentioned, landed at the mouth of the 


Thames, and entered the city immediately after them. Upon 


this an engagement enſued, wherein the foreigners were defeat- 
ed, and cut to pieces; their commander, whoſe name was Gal- 


Tus, endeavouring to ſave himſelf by flight, was puſhed into, and 


drowned in a little brook, called from thence, in the Britiſh 


tongue, Nant-Gall, and by the Saxons, Walbrook ®. . 


In ſucceeding times, when the government of che en 


empire came to be better ſettled, proper officers were ap- 
pointed for maintaining both civil and military government in 
Britain; but, above all, due care was taken of naval affairs, 
and garriſons were placed in various ports, and particularly at 
thoſe which follow, viz. Othona, which Camden took to be 
_ Haſtings in Suſſex; Dubris, which certainly was Dover; Lem- | 


* A. D. 296. 1 Aurel. Victor. in Cæſarib. Eutrop. ubi. ſupra. Eumen. 
Paneg. Conſtant. Cæſar. Speed's chroaicle, p. 265. Lewis's hiſtory of Britain, 


e Hiſt. Britan. lib. v. cap. iv. Vit. Hiſt. lib. v. Camden. Deſeript. 
Britan. in Trinobant, Speed's Chronicle, p. 265. Levis Hiſtory of Britain, | 
N. 129. | ; | | | ; | 
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manis, which was either Hythe in Kent, or ſome place near it, 
perhaps Lime hill; Branodunum, Brancheſter. in Norfolk, not 
far from the waſhes; Gariannonum, Yarmouth ; Regulbium, 
Reculver in Kent; Rittupis or Rittupæ, Richborough near Sand- 
wich; Anderia, Newenden in Kent; and the port of the Adur- 
ni, now Alkrington or Ederington, near Shoreham in Suffex®. 
Conſtantine the Great, as he was born in this iſland, ſo he 
was extremely careful of its concerns o. On his death, and the 
diviſion of the empire among his ſons, it fell to the ſhare of 
Conſtantine the eldeſt. After his murder, his younger brothers, 
Conſtantius and Conſtans, were both here, and Gratianus was 
by them made general of Britain v. The emperor Julian ſent | 
over Lupicinus to repreſs the Scots, in which he was very ſuc- 
ceſsful a. Under the emperors Valentinianus and Valens, Theo- 
doſius performed great things in this iſland, and, having reco- 
vered the country between the two walls, he erected it into a 
province by itſelf, and called it Valentiar. After this, Maximus : 
was general of the Roman forces in this iſland, who, having 
vanquiſhed the Scots and PiQs, was declared emperor by his ar- 
my*. He, carrying on great wars on the continent, tranſport- 


_ ed thither the fle wer of the Britiſh youth, which was ane prin - 
cipal cauſe of the misfortune that befel his country; for after a 
reign of fix years, he was vanquiſhed, and put to death in Ita- 


ly; and ſo Britain returned to the obedience-of the Roman em- 


perors t. The emperor Theodoſius ſent over Chryſanthus, who 


governed here very worthily all the time of his reignu. In the 


nonage of the emperor Honorius, new diſturbances were created 


by the Scots and Picts, which induced Stilico, who was the 
emperor's guardian, to ſend Victorinus to command here, who | 
having expelled the invaders, re-fortified the wall, and placed a 


legion in garriſon to defend it; the ſame worthy perſon took 


care alſo to reſtore the maritime force of the iſland, whereby he 
ſecured it from the inſults of thoſe piratical nations, who now 
began to infeſt the ſea. Claudian, in his panegyric on Stilico, 


attributes all chis to him, becauſe done by his order, and by an 


n gelden. Mare Ehüſum. Mb. Il. cap. 6, 7. o 7ofim: Europ. vit. nin. uw. 
vi. p Pauli Diaconi hiſt. bb, xi, cap. 18. Victor in Valentin. Ammian. Mar- 
cellini hiſt, lib, xiv. 4 Bed. lib. i. cap. 1. Ammiani Marcellini, lib. xx. 


I Idem, lib. xxvii. Claudian de bello Getico, & in laud. Theodoſii 4. WR D. 


381. n AZoſim. hiſt. lib. iv. Fordun. . lid, li, cap. „ 
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officer 40 in g under his authority: for thus he imroduces the 
ine of Britain yeaking to his patron *. . 


A1. e guogue · vicinis 8 mien en 
Munivit Stilico, totam quum Scotus Jernen  _ 
Movit, & infeſlo ſpumavit remige Thetic. 
Ulius eſfectum curis, ne bella timerem 
Scotica, nec Pictum tremerem, ne littore toto 
Proſpicerent dubiit venientem Saxena ventis J. 


Me too, by neighbours when almoſt devour'd, 
Thou, Stilico, Tuſtain'd—tho? Ireland pour'd 
Her Scots abroad, and coyer'd all the fea 
With hoſtile fleets. —But now, reſtor'd by thee, 
Thoſe Scots, tho? join'd with Pits, I fear no more, 
Nor dread each changing wind ſhould bring the Saxons der. 


But when Alarick the Goth ade * firſt irruption into Italy, 
Victorinus with his legion was recalled out of Britain; and the 
affairs of the empire falling continually from bad to worſe, the 
Roman forces he left behind thought themſelves at liberty to 
elect, in conjunction with the Britons, a prince of their own, or 
as the phraſe was in thoſe times, an emperor. Accordingly they 
choſe and murdered two in leſs than fix months * ; then they ſet 
up one Conſtantine merely for his name's ſake b, who? in a ſhort 
time aſpired to greater things than the bare dominion of Britain. 
On this account, he, like his predeceflor Maximus, aſſembled 
the utmoſt force of the iſland, and paſſed therewith over into 
Gaul, where by the help of theſe forces and his fleet, he per- 
formed many great things, till the Emperor Honorius made war 
2gainſt, and ſubdued him*. The Britons, in the mean time, 
were brought to the laſt extremity by the Scott and Picts; in- 
ſomuch that the remainder of the Romans, giving the country 
for loſt, at leaſt for the preſent, buried their treaſures, and 
tranſported themſelves to other parts a. However, even after | 

this, on their humble application to Honorius, , Fitius, general of B 
the forces in Gaul, »ag orders to ſend. over a WOO which he 


* A. D. 396. 3 banc 3 de laud. Stllie. 1 Camden Roman. 
Bri:an. Gulielm. Malmeſbur, de geſtis reg. Angl. lib. i. cap. 1. 0. hiſt. 
lib, iv. Bed. lib. i. cap. 9. b A. D. 307. c Beda. lib. i. cap. 1. Zoſim. 
| Ub, xi. cap. 13. Orot. lib, vii. cap. „ Chron, Sazon, ad ann. 418. 
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did, and repeated the ſame favour ſome years afterwards “. 


This laſt legion was commanded by one Gallio, who, having 
repaired, or rather rebuilt the wall originally raiſed by Severus, 
and fortified the coaſt againſt the ſudden invaſions of the pi- 
rates who then infeſted the Britiſh ſeas, plainly told the people, 


that the affairs of the empire would not permit them to paſs 
over any more, but that for the future they muſt think of de- 
fending themſelves as well as they could: and after many ex- 
hortations to behaye with conſtancy and courage in the cauſe 

of their country, he embarkæed all the Roman er t, and | 


left the Britons to their fortunes 8. 


Thus, about four hundred and Sc actdnling to the 5 


computation of the learned Selden, or four hundred and ſeventy, 
as the Saxon chronicle informs us, after the firſt invaſion of this 
iſland by Julius Cæſar, the Romans quitted 3 it, and all the rights 


they could pretend to b. For, this being a voluntary abdication, 


nothing can be plainer, than that they left the Britons as free as 


they found them, And as it is evident, that this nation exerci- 


{ed the dominion over the circumambient ſeas before the coming 


of the Romans, who likewiſe contended, that the poſſeſſion of 

this iſland gave them a title to the like ſovereignty, nothing can 

be more apparent than that ĩt now reverted to the Britons, I ſay, 

nothing can be more evident, if we admit that the Romans ac. 
quired any right by conqueſt; which may ſeem doubtful, fince 


they never ſubdued the whole iſland; and if fo, the Britiſh title 


to this dominion remained unimpeached. We are next to in- 
quire, what the effects were of this deſertion of the iſle by thbe 
Romans, and in what ſituation the naval affairs of the Britons 


remained, when they were thus left to themſelves. A difficult 


aſk indeed, conſidering the dubious authority of the authors 


whom we are to uſe ; but a taſk neceſſary to be performed; 


ſince, as the dominion of the fea muſt have reſted foms where, 


we ſhall do our beſt to ſhew it reſted with them. >. 


The Scots and Pits no fooner underſtood that the Britons 
vere abandoned by the Romans, than they began to form de- 
ſigns not only of pillaging, | as they were wont to do, the ſou - 


* Paul Diaconi hiſt. wiel. kb. xiv. PET "© A; D. 430. b 2 Bed, lib, i. 
cap, 12. Gildas de excid. Britan. Fordun, Scotichronicon, lib. iii. cap. 12. Zo 
lm. hiſt, lib, v. Chron. Saxon. ad ann. 435... ® ? Maes Clauſum, lib. ii. cap. 9. 
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thern part of the iſland, but for making an abſolute conquet 
thereof, or at leaſt of a good part of it, which according|y 
they attempted with a numerous army, and with a great flect, 
The firſt thing they did, was to demoliſh the wall, that it 
might be no obſtacle to future incurſions i ; then, landing their 
forces behind the Britons, they ſo aſtoniſhed them with num- 
bers, that they relinquiſhed: all thoughts of defence. Theſe 
inroads having deftroyed the chief cities, and interrupted agri. 
culture, a famine enſued, which, however grievous to the Bri. 
tons in one reſpect, was yet of ſervice to them in another; for 
it deſtroyed multitudes of their enemies, compelled the reſt to 
retreat, and ſo gave them time to recolle& themſelves*, The 
iſſue of their deliberations was the ſending over the biſhop of 
London into Armorica, or Brittany, in France, to demand af. 
ſiſtance of their brethren ſettled there; and the reaſon affigned 


For this, in the Britiſh hiſtory, is very juſt and reaſonable ; for : 
the biſhop was charged to repreſent the chief cauſe of their rel 
_ weakneſs, to be the planting of that country, by the emperor bog 

Maximus, and the leaving there the greateſt part of the Britiſh _ | 
navy. This repreſentation had a proper effect upon the king of Wi by 
Brittany; who, though he could not himſelf paſs over to the nal 

afliſtance of his countrymen, yet he ſent over his brother Con- 21 
ſtantine, with a ſquadron of ſtout ſhips, and two thouſand al 
men. 'This Conſtantine was crowned their king by the Bri- | 8 
tons, and by them ſurnamed the Deliverer, becauſe he fought 88 
_ valiantly and ſucoeſsflly againit their enemies, and ruled wor- ng 
thily for ten years l. | 85 

I know very well, that many of our beſt writers reject this 1 | 

_ Conſtantine, and would perſuade us, that there never was any oF 
| ſuch prince ; but that the whole is a fiction of the author of th 

the Britiſh hiſtory. This notion, however, is ſo thoroughly rc 10 

futed by a very learned writer, who long ſtudied, and perfect — 
underſtood the Britiſh records, that I caanot conceive any im- 5 
partial critic will cenſure my following his opinion, when they 5 
have carefully peruſed, and duly weighed his reaſons n: but . - 
_ what chiefly prevailed 25 me to follow the Britiſh _ p 

1A, D. 433. k Hiſt, Brian. lib. vi. cap. 3. Vit. hiſt. lib. . Alo- 

red. Beverl. lib, 1. Johan. de Fordun. Scotich ron. lib, iii. czp. 11 1 Hil hi 

ll 


Brit, lib. vi. cap. 4, 5. Vit. hiſt. lib. vii. Cooper? $ chronicle, 8 139. 
m See Lewis's ancient iſt. of Great Blitain p. „ - | 5 
| | this 
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is point, is, 110 authority of the Saxon annals, publiſhed by 


* : the late learned biſhop of London. For theſe annals place the 
"ha retreat of the Romans in 435, and the coming of the Saxons 
t; in 443, which is the very year after this King Conſtantine 


died; and though theſe annals do not mention him, yet, as they 
tell us nothing of what paſſed in that interval, I can fee no 
W cauſe why we ſhould not rather follow the account given us by 
W the Britiſh authors of things which happened in this ſpace of 


Bri. ume, than leave ſuch a chaſm in our hiſtory, merely becauſe 
b other authors, who, none of them, profeſs to write of the ſuc- 
a 10 ceſſion of the Britiſh kings, ſay nothing of this prince. Eſpe- 
Tue cially, ſince the Scots hiſtorians own him, and there are other 
p of convincing proofs, from Britiſh records, of his having really 


reigned here; though perhaps there ** be ſome error as to 
the length of his reign. . 


At the time of his. deceaſe be left cheek we Conſtans, Au- \ 


wk 

oF: relius Ambroſius, and Uter, ſurnamed Pendragon. Conſtans, 
Jeror the eldeſt, was a very weak man, and by his father deſtined to 
aſh be a monk ; the other two were children. Vortigern, a Bri- 


tiſh nobleman of great power, took Conſtans out of his mo- 
| naſtery, and, to ſerve his own purpoſes, made him king. He 
governed for a time in his name; and, when he thought him- 
ſelf ſtrong enough to rule without him, he cauſed him to be 
put to death, and then ſeized the kingdom: the children of 
Conſtantine flying to Brittany ®. This Vortigern it was, who, 
as the Saxon authors tell us, invited their countrymen over into 
Britain. He was, as all writers agree, a very bad prince, who, 
by his tyrannical government, encouraged the Scots and Picts 
again to invade the ſouthern parts of the iſland, aud ſo alienared 
the minds of his ſubjects from him, that he durſt not rely on 
their aſſiſtance, even for the defence of their country: this is 
ſo rational an account of his ſtrong inclination to foreigners, ſor 


rians, that I cannot doubt its being truth e. The firſt Saxons 

who arrived, were Horſa and Hengiſt, two brothers, with their 
| followers ; by whoſe aſſiſtance Vortigern repulſed the Scots and 
Tits, and ſettled himſelf a in the ane. 'To fix 


"Ac. d . o Hiſt: Britan. lid. vi. N 9. vit. biſt, lib. 7. Bed. 


hift. eccl. lib. i. Gildas de Excidio Britan, E. ie. de nie ten Angl. 
bb. i. ; 


them 


which he is unanimouſly upbraided by all our authentic hiſto- _ 


Here, he gave them lands in Kent, where they landed; as al 


| Hengiſt, who was a wiſe man, prevailed upon the king, firf 
to give him leave to build a caſtle, and then to bring over: 


. cap. 13, 14. Vit, hiſt, Iib. vii. 
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them, without whoſe aſſiſtance his ſecurity could not continut 


in the north, after they had beaten his enemies. Theſe Saxon 
came over in three ſhips ;- but, having thriven ſo well here, 


freſh ſupply of his countrymen, which he accordingly did, in: 
ſquadron of eighteen ſhips. With them came over Rowena, 
the daughter of Hengiſt, a very beautiful and artful woman, 
whom Vortigern married, quitting, for her ſake, his former 


queen, by whom he had three ſons; and, inviting over, by het I 
| ſuggeſtions, a vaſt number of Saxons, he thereby ſo irritated of | 
the Britons, that they reſolved to depoſe bim; ; "which en Bri 
_ ingly they did, and fer up his ſon v. 8 goo 
he name of this young prince was Vortitner; 1 80 and at 
worthy man 9, He immediately raiſed an army, and, as faſt a wh 
he could, equipped a fleet, while his degenerate father meanly aga 
_ fided with ſtrangers againſt his ſubjects. The Britiſh writer anc 
fay, that Vortimer defeated the Saxons in four battles ; the firſt ory 
on the river Derwent; the ſecond at Ailesford, in Kent, where WW ſon 
Horſa was'flain ; the third was on the ſea-ſhore, on the loſs of _ 
which they fled to the iſle of Thanet, where they thought they Je: 
ſhould have been ſafe z but Vortimer having now revived Is 
the ſpirits of his ſubjects, and withal got together a conſider- gu 
able fleet, the Saxons found themſelves obliged to try their for. on 
tune in a navat engagement, in which they were beaten for the vie 
fourth time, and obliged to fly home, leaving their wives and 23 
children, behind them in the iſle of Thanet, nor had they ever | in 
returned if Vortimer had lived; but he was ſhortly after poi- Wi ** 
ſoned, by the contrivance of his mother-in-law r. It is true, Le 
the Saxon chronicle takes no notice of any of theſe battles, en- 
_ cept that of Ailesford ; wherein they ſay they were victorious, by 
bur acknowledge that Horſa was there killed; which concel- di 
| ſion, with the circumſtance of the Saxons never owning they fy 
were beat at all, TOs to bow 4 the credit of 138 Britiſh f 
hiſtory. 75 | bs 
| e | vi C 
Þ Chronicon. 3 ad, ann. Donn: 449. Witichin. de WO 3 lib, i, 

Hiſt. Brit. lib. iv. cap. 10, 11, 122 4A. D. 463. 1. Brit lib. 
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After the death of Vortimer; the Britons — in- 
g vited Vortigern again to the throne. He, perſiſting in his old 
eeatiments, recalled Hengiſt, who ſoon brought over ſuch 
crowds of Saxons, that when the king would have reſtrained 
[ him, it was not in his power; inſomuch, that after ſome fruit- 
Joes ſtruggles, he at length fled into Wales, and leſt the beſt 
f part of the ifland to their mercy: and thus, as their own wri- 
ters agree, not more by their own valour, than by the weak - 
neſs of an uxorious king, * n 21 ſeated ann. in 
Britain. 
ln this 3 of ume, A 1 the ſacond oh 
of Conſtantine was become a man; and being invited by the 
Britons to proſecute his claim to the crown; he got together a 
good fleet, and embarking thereon ten thouſand men, landed 
at Totneſs*%. The firſt thing he did was to purſue Vortigern, 
whom he Alen and deſtroyed; and then turned his arms 
againſt the Saxons, whom he defeated alſo in ſeveral battles: 
and in one of them flew the famous Hengiſt, either in fight, 
or, as the Britiſh hiſtory reports, after he had made him pri- 
ſoner *. It is true, there is no notice taken of this in the Saxon 
annals; but then they ſay» nothing of what happened in that 
year; but tell us in the next, that Eſca ſucceeded Hengiſt, which 

is 2 circumſtance very favourable to the account which we have 
given ; - ſince, as we before obſerved,; there is no inſtance of 
their commemorating any defeat, though in ſetting down their 
victories they are very exact. Upon this victory, Aurelius 


inſtigation poiſoned. It is very remarkable, that Paulus Diaco- 

nus * mentions this Britiſh king, n m n n * his 1 
he ſupported his ſinking country. ä 
Uther, ſurnamed Pendragon, that i is, ar, s "RY hots 

his bearing the head of a dragon in his enſigns “, ſucceed(d 
his brother, and carried on the war againſt the eee, ſuccels+ 
fully ſometimes, and at others was much diſtreſſed by them; 
ſo that he was conſtrained. to treat them as the French after- 
wards did the Normans; that is, to yield them provinces, and 
content himſelf with homage, inſtead 'of ablolurs fovereigaty ; 


A. D. 46. . Brickn: lid. vill, cap. 5, 6 7. in han, tb vil 
+ Hiſt, Miſcel. lib. xvi. Ty | A. D. ge. e IP i 
Vor. N D : k N and 


made a peace with the Saxons, and was, not long aſter, at their 
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| A... | 
and therefore, under his reign, we find ſeveral Saxon prin. 
palities eſtabliſhed in this iſland. | It likewiſe appears from thy 
Saxon annals, that ſeveral battles were fought againſt the Bri. 


tons in his reign, though he is never mentioned; becauſe, in 


thoſe annals, they fpeak of no Britiſh princes, except ſuch a; 


| were by them either beaten or killed. In his reign alſo the 


kingdom was invaded from Ireland; but by the courage of this 
prince the enemy was repulſed, and the public tranquillity re. 


ſtored; to preſerve which, he equipt a very conſiderable fleet, 


and this, together. with his nem, he left to his _ the 


famous Arthur *. 


This prince, whoſe glory, like. that of many other martid 


oY mart turns more to his prejudice than advantage, by gi 
ving an air of fable to his hiſtory, and bringing his real deeds 


in queſtion, through the extravagant pains beſtowed by thoſe 


who recorded them; this worthy prince, I ſay, atchieved great 
things, and intended greater, Our learned antiquary Leland 


long ago vindicated the reputation of his victories againſt the 
cavils of the critics; whe, becauſe they do not find things ex- 


actly written in barharous times, when indeed it is well they 
were written at all, wilt have them to be abſolute fables ; as if 
the memory of facts could not outlive their cireumſtances, the 


contrary of which every day demonſtrates to be a truth. My 


deſign will not permit me to ſay more upon this ſubject; nor 


indeed had I ſaid ſo much, if Arthur had not been one of the 


moſt eminent of our naval heroes. For he, as the Britiſh hil- 
tory informs us, which Mr. Selden did not diſdain to tranſcribe, 
annexed to his kingdom of Britain the ſix inſular provinces, viz. 
Treland, Iceland, Gothland, the Orcades or Orkneys, Nor. 
Pay, and Denmark *, which throwing off the yoke under the 
reign of his ſucceſſor, were once more recovered by King 
| Malgo, thongh beld 57 the Britons after that but for a tl 


time, 
Thus we have brought down the wal hiſtory of this Wee 


| nation to the time of its declenſion, and their being compelled 
by the Saxons to retire into Wales, and the counties adjacent 
; thereto where, according to their own hiſtorians, the Britons 


* Hiſk, Britsp. Hb. viil, cap. 24. Vit. Hiſt, lib. vii, 1 4. D. $3) 
. Hist. Britan. lib, ix. Cap. 10. Vit. hiſt, lib, viii. Fg 
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Or ſeveral ages preſerved ſome maritime ſtrength. If any ont 
W ould eſteem this ſo much time thrown away, and ſhould furs 
miſe that it had been better we had begun our hiſtory lower, 
that we might have written with more certainty; the anſwer is 
ready, and T hope ſatisfactory. Many of our wiſeſt antiquaries 
are of opinion, that 'we derive our excellent conſtitution from 
the Britons, their laws being trawſlated by the command of the 
Saxon princes, and incorporated with their, own. If then their 
conſtitution might be the model of ours, why not their naval 
dominion the fource of ours ? We are the defcendents of the 
Saxons; but then they were the ſucceſſors of the Britons, and 
did not think it beneath them to claim under them in this re- 
ſpect. Thus the glorious King Edward I. in a letter he wrote 
to the Pope, in aſſerting his ſovereignty over Scotland, derives 
it from the conqueſt of Arthur; ſo that, it ſeems, his acts 
were matter of record and kiſtory then, though in the eyes orf 
ſome they 'paſs for fables now. On the whole, therefore, if it 
be right to trace a title as high as poſſible, that is, as high as 
vouchers can be found to ſupport it; we are well juſtified as to 
the pains we have taken; and as to the certainty of later re. 
cords, as we ſtate them in their proper reg we . eee 
by ſhewing whence they are derived. = 
It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that we follow" e very 
great authorities, in paying "this reſpect to the Britiſh hiſtory, 
Camden himſelf, though he ſuſpects it in the groſs; yet ſupports 
many hiſtorical paſſages in his great work of the deſcription of 
Britain from Nennius, and other Britiſh writers. The Scottiſh 
hiſtorian Buchanan, though he treats the work of Geoffrey of 

| Monmouth with great contempt, yet acknowledging the hiftory 
of Arthur, giyes more light into ſome parts of it than any other 


with equal application and judgment, proceeds likewiſe in this 
tract. To conclude, the immortal Shakeſf pear, whoſe works 
proclaim him as true a patriot as he was a poet, ſhewed a ſtrong 


dedicating to their honour ſeveral of his plays, ſuch as, the tra- 

gedy of King Lear, Cymbeline, Locrine, tc. and the ſublime 

Milton had thoughts of doing the ſame though he ne * 

have altered his mind when he wrote his hiſtory. | 

A io little — occur in what the york! has qeninittly 
1 = eſteemed 


author. The profound Selden, who ſtudied opr antiquities 


inclination to preſerve the memory of our Britiſh worthies, by 
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eſteemed matters of moment, we may very well ſuppoſe, that 
there is leſs ſtill to be gleaned from ancient writers, within this 
period, in reference to commerce; yet ſomething there is, for 
what was there, ſave the thirſt of gain, that could eſtabliſh a 
regular intercourſe between countries ſo diſtant as Phœnicia 


and the Britiſh iſles: yet ſuch a correſpondence there was, nor 
are we left quite in the dark as to the motives upon which. it 
vas faunded. The Phœnicians, in thoſe early days the greateſt 


traders in the world, viſited theſe iſlands for the ſake of their 


tin, which was excellent in its kind, and of which they had 
great plenty, and for this reaſon they beſtowed upon them the 


name of Caſſiterides , the reader will permit me to give him 


two inſtances. with reſpect to the commercial ſpirit of thoſe ages 


which are equally inſtructive and entertaining 

It was in Spain, in which the Phœnicians had potent loin 
and fruitful territories, that they fixed the ſtaple of their trade 
with thoſe: iſlands before-mentioned, and ſo jealous: it ſeems, 


they were of having their route to the Britiſh Indies diſcovered, 


that a ſhip, laden with tin being chaced by a Roman veſſel of 


greater force, the captain and owner, wilfully run her on ſhore, 
that he might have a chance for drawing his. eager enemy into 


the ſame misfortune, or at leaſt; be ſecure of preventing his. | 


rich cargo from falling into his hands, and thereby tempt the 
Romans to think of opening a paſſhge to. thoſe iflands them- 


ſelves. This conduct of his was not only approved, but ap -: 


plauded by his countrymen, who made him am ple ſatisfaction 
for his cargo. We are indebted for this intelligente to Strabo b, 
one of the moſt learned and authentic writers of antiquity. The 
other paſſage is to be met with in Solinus e, who aſſures us, that 


2 $trabo, Gregor. lib. iii. p. 147. Theſe illands ate ſtyled Caſſiteritles from 
the Greek word neacoiriges which ſigniſies tin; juſt as from the Latin word an- 


num we have formed ſlanneries to ſignify. tin works. - In the like manner amovg 
the Indian nation called the Drangi, there was a city. named Caſliteron from its 


being a great mart for tin, Stephanus, de urbibus, alſo mentions in the ldi 
oy an iſland called Caſſitera for the ſame reaſon. © 5 5 | 
d Geoge- lib; ili; p. 1713. Where we have expreſs mention that the Romans 


5 were exceedingly ſolicitous to intercept ſome of theſe tin ſtips. 


e De Britanuis, cap. xxv. He ſays, they have no markets there, Ry will uy 


deal with ſtrangers otherwiſe than by barter, But Strabo, in the place before 


cited, mentions them as a ſober and civilized people, who wore commonly black 


| garments, and particularly an inner or under robe reaching down to- their 


girt under their breaſts with a Wu. and alen n with flavs in 
7A the 


the inhabitants of the Caſſiterides would not part with their va- 
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luable commodities for money; but inſiſted upon having goods 
for goods; now this could not ariſe. from a ſpirit of barbarity, 
for the uſe of money was known to the Britons, though the 
metal they made uſe of for that purpoſe was either copper or 
ron, but flowed from. a ſpirit of traffic, and there is nothing ab- 
ſurd in ſuppoſing that they either re- exported theſe foreign 
commodities; or manufactured ſome of them, and then ſold 
them to other nations a; there being nd greater fill _— 
for that, than for extracting and refining metals. 261014 


were corn, cattle, hides, hounds, pearls, lead, tin, ſilver, and 


exchange. In proceſs of time, 


ſtrongly; for he aſſures us, that the people of Cornwall, by 


conſequence of that knowledge, procured for their on uſe 
thoſe of other nations; and therefore theſe facts, drawn from 


as to render what. is: {aid to the fame. 


ſo incredible, or ridiculous, as fome would repreſent it, 


navigation could not be long concealed from the 3 Publius Craſſus was 

the firſt of their captains who viſited theſe iſles, who n we aha tg wn 

much addicted to peace and commerce by ſea, % it's 
© Tacit, in Vit, Agrie. e * steol. 


1 


The goods and commodities of Britain in theſe W aan, 5 


gold. The two firſt metals were of their own growth; but for 
the two laſt, I preſume: they had them from other nations in 
when, by kheir intercourſe wit 
the Romans, they were grown wore polite, the Britons no 
doubt extended their trade 3 and though we liave no authorities 
to enable us to give a diſtinct account af this matter; yet there 
is a paſſage in Tacitus, which proves it in the general very 


their conſtant intercourſe with traders, became more courteous 
and civil than the reſt of their countrymen . And the ſame 
obſervation occurs in another ancient writer f; fo that notwith- - 
ſtanding the obſcurity in which this ſubject is invalved, we have 
the cleareſt certainty, that our anceſtors, even in the moſt re- 
mote ages, knew the value of their native commodities, and, in 


Greek and Latin writers, whoſe authorities alone will paſs fon 
evidence with the critics, ought at leaſi ta have > och weight = 


hiſtory of our intercourſe with the aan ether : 


There can be no doubt made, that when the Romans had : 
fully ſubdued all the ſou bern pat of ahbe le ang had introdu- 


DO [ might have cited $trabo alſo in ſupport of what is ber ak. wr | 
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_ ced their cuſtoms and manners among the natives, they muſt 


have made a great change in the face of affairs, by bringing in 
a more elegant and ſumptuous way of living, which conſequent. 
ly was favourable to trade; and we have juſt reaſons to believe, 


cauſed abundance of good towns to be erected in places held 


convenient in that reſpect z. It is the” conjeQture of a moſt 
learned and judicious prelate, that London, called by the Ro. 
mans Auguſta, owed its rife to this®; but for my part, I rather 
believe, that it was a fortreſs and port too in the time of the 
Britons, and that it was afterwards altered, re-built; „and re. 
peopled by the Romans. | We may form ſome judgment as to 
the ſize of towns in thoſe days, by what ſeveral hiſtorians re- 
late of the miſchief done here, and at Verulam, by the Britons, 


when: they endeavourcd to throw off the Roman yoke under 


Queen Beadicea. They then deſtroyed both Verulam and Lon- 


don, and in theſe two places they cut off, as one hiſtorian ſays, 
ſeventy thouſand i, or, as another affirms, eighty thouſand citi- 
Zens k. Now, at that time, it is agreed, that Londen was not 


ſo conſiderable a place as Verulam, and beſides the Roman ge- 


neral had withdrawn out of London all who were willing to 


quit the place; ſo that, as Tacitus expreſsly tells us, there were 


none left behind, except ſuch as, through age and infirmities, 
were unable to leave it, or ſuch as were ſo taken with the de- 
lights of it, that even the approaching danger could not in- 


duce them to leave it l. If therefore, under theſe circumſtan- 
ces, ſuch numbers were killed in two places only, we muſt con- 
clude from thence, that the country, under the obedience of the 


Romans, was very populous. Yet in ſucceeding times, when 
they were bleſſed with a long and general peace, the Roman 


dominion much farther extended, and beyond all compariſon 
better ſettled, the ſouthern parts of Britain n ey e 


to a far more ee condition. * Wirt 


; ry See Wei qur r learned . Cays 7 this aj, jo "his admirable B Bri 


tanvia, (peaking of the Romans in Britain. 
_-* Biſhop 


ingficet, in his diſcourfe concerning the antiquity of London, in 
the ſecond volume of his Eccleſiaſtical Cafes. 
1 Tacitus in Vit. Apric. See alſo our excellent countryman' Mr. Bolton, io 


his moſt judicions and elegant work, entitled Nero Czſar. 3 Dio. in Xi. 
philin. p. 168. See alſo Eutrop. Epitom. hiſt. Rom. lib. vin. I lt is obſer- 
ved by Taeitus, that it was the great opulence ot: _ places which owe 


or 12 BRITONS. „ 


uſt We have very large, and very accurate accounts of the ſeves 
in ral colonies planted, the many fortreſſes raiſed, and the diſpoſi- 
nt. tion of the great roads, which, with infinite diligence, and no 
ve, leſs ſkill, the Romans cauſed to be raifed through all parts of 
eld England. We have very learned and very curious diſſertations 
of upon their inſcriptions, coins, and other antiquities, which have 
0 eſcaped the ſharp teeth of time, and have been preferved to our 
hey day; all which plainly ſhew, that they were a very ingenious 
the and polite, as well as a great, a wiſe, and a brave people ®, 
re. But ſtill there ſeems to be wanting a political view of the Ro- 


man government in Britain, and of its effects, towards which, 


re- as occaſion offered, we have given ſome hints in this chapter; 
ns, but the thing moſt evidently deſerves to be confidered much 
der more at large; and if it was attempted by any learned and able 


perſon, it would without TONE EE both entertainment 
and inſtrution. 


ys 

i This would be now a much eaſier taſk than in former times, 
not when ſo little was known of thoſe matters, that muſt be previ- 
ge: WH ouſly underſtood, before any certain and diſtinct notions can be 
to formed about it; but when theſe matters are tolerably well ſet- 
vere tled, and when there 1 is no longer any difficulty of obtaining a 
ties, tolerable view of the ſtate of Britain, while it remained » Ho 
de- man province, it would be much more uſeful to endeavour at 
in- collecting a rational view of their government, civil and milita- 
tane ry, the number of the inhabitants of their feveral towns diſtin- 
CON» guiſhed into proper claſſes, the ftrength of their forces main« 
the WW tained here at different times, the ſeveral improvements that 
hen were made while they were in poſſeſſion of the iſland; for that 
man they did make improvements, their hiſtorians affirm, and the 
iſon WH monuments ſtill remaining prove; all which would contribute 
ined | to give the generality of readers better ideas of the Roman 
GAY power and wiſdom, than they are like to attain from the pe- 
cl ruling dry diſcourſes, about the difference of letters upon inſerip- 
22 tions, or the uſe of this or that inſtrument in ſacrifices a · That | 
0, in during the flouriſhing ſtate of the Roman empire, their provinces 
SY here had a full ſhare of this proſperity, and that the Britons, Who 
on, 10 8 
in Xi. 1 See the many diſcourſes of our famous ad. Camden, Saldeg, Bur» 
 obſer- ton, &c, but more eſpecially Horſeley's Britannia Romana, 


"ere *pplicd to ſome mere material N | 


do not pretend to condemn theſe inquiries, but wy intimate mp wiſh they | 


lived 
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lived in ſubjection, copied their manners, till they were dorrup- 
ted by their luxury ; which, with the ſhare they had frequently 
| taken in the civil wars of the empire, rendered them an eafy 
prey to barbarous invaders, is commonly known, and well 
4 enough underſtood ; but as to the particulars before-mentioned, 
| which would enable us to make a compariſon between the con- 
dition of the people in this iſland, then, and in ſucceeding times, 
we know very little, and our want of knowledge in this reſpect, 
has been the ſource of a great variety of errors, that one would 
wiſh to ſee confuted and expoſed, as they deferve®. 


1 
| © What gives me concern is, to ſee our writers ſo enthuſiaſtically fond of Ro- 
4 man power, and fo unreaſonably ſevere upon the ancient Briroas | 
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The Naval 1 Hiſtory of the Ses 1 their firſt ſeat- 5 


ing themſelves in this iſland, to their being ſubdued | 
of the Danes. 


Containing the ſpace of above 500 years. 


7 E have very copious accounts of the ancient Saxons, 5 
before they tranſported themſelves out of Germany, 

| © ag well in other authors as their own *, They defend- 
ed themſelves againſt the Romans with equal firmneſs and ſuc. 
ceſs, manifeſting the love of liberty, not only by a generous con- 
tempt of death in the field, but alſo by ſtudiouſly avoiding luxu- 
ry in times of peace; for which they are deſervedly famous v. 
On the declenſion of the Roman empire, they became noted for 
their piracies at ſea z inſomuch, that the emperors were forced 
to create a new officer here in Britain, called the Count of the 
 vaxon coaſt, purely to repel their . In ſuecee ding 


a Witchindus de rebus Saxon. Tacit. de ad. UE Sidon. Apollinar. | 
Ammian. Marcellin. hiſt. lib. xxviii. Bed. hiſt, ecclef. lib. i. cap. ts, d Ta- 
cit, ubi ſupra, Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xiv. cap. 3. „ Notit. dignitat. 


coccid. cap. 22. Imp. Scaliger ad Auſon. lib. i, caps 6. & Guliel. Camden. in 


Lor. I. . * Nw 1 808 an, 
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times, they infeſted the coaſts of France as well as Britain, and 
began to threaten greater exploits than they had hitherto under. 
taken d. We muſt, however, obſerve, that they were ſtylet 
pirates only by their enemies, who felt the effects of their 
arms; for, as to themſelves, they looked on this courſe of life 
as a noble and neceſſary e, for reaſons which wil 


preſently appear. 


The Saxon writers ſay, that they were invited into Britain by 
King Vortigern, in order to aſſiſt him againſt the Scots and 
Picts; but as we before obſerved, the Britiſh hiſtorians differ 
from them in this particular, and aſſert, Hengiſt and Horſa land- 


ing with their forces in Kent, King Vortigern, who was then 


at Canterbury, fent for them, and received them into his ſer- 


vice, without any previous invitation. This account is very na- 


tural, and the circumſtances attending it highly deſerve the rea. 
der's notice. As ſoon as they were brought before him, ſays 
my author, he caſt his eyes upon the two brothers, who ex- 
celled all the reſt both in nobility and gricefulneſs of perſon; 


and having taken a view of the whole company, aſked them of 
What country they were, and what was the occaſion of their 
coming into his kingdom? To whom Hengiſt (whoſe years and 


wiſdom intitled him to a precedence), in the name of the reſt, 
made the following anſwer : Moſt noble king; Saxony, which 
is one of the countries of Germany, was the place of our birth, 


and the occafion of our coming, was to offer our ſervice to 
you, or ſome other prince. For we were driven out of our 
native country, for no other reaſon, but that the eſtabliſhed 


uſage of the kingdom required it. It is the cuſtom of that 
place, that when it comes to be overſtocked with people, our 


_ princes from the provinces meet together, and command all the 
youth of the kingdom to aſſemble before them; then, caſting 
Tots, they make choice of the ſtrongeſt, and ableſt of them, to 
go into foreign climates, to procure them a ſubſiſtence, and free | 

their native country from. fuperfluons multitude of people. 


Our region, therefore, of late being actually overſtocked, our 
pripces met; and, after lots caſt, made choice of the youth 


| a Ethelwerd, hiſt. lib. x, Henrie. Huntingd. lib. ii. Sidon. Apollinar. lib. viii, 


| Epiſt. ad. Numantium, _ © Hiſt, Britan. lib, vi. * 10. Vit, hilt. lib. vii. 
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which you ſee in your preſence, and have obliged us to obey 
the cuſtom that had been eſtabliſhed of old, And us two bro- 
thers, Hengiſt and Horſa, they made generals over them, out 
of reſpect to our anceſtors who enjoyed the ſame honour. In 
obedience, therefore, to laws ſo long held ſacred, we put out 
| to ſea, and, under the happy e of ( Woden) e 
have arrived in your kingdom, 

The Saxon annals. acknowledge, that Hengiſt and Horſa 
came with no more than three ſfips; but that the fertility of 
the Britiſh ſoil, and the vices of the inhabitants induced them 
zo think of ſending for more of their countrymen, in hopes of 
ſeating themſelves here f. Another of their hiſtorians gives ſtill 
a fairer and fuller account of this matter. The Saxons, ſays 
he, made for ſome time a civil return to the Britons for their 
friendſhip ; but by degrees, perceiving the country to be of a 


to feats of arms; conſidering further, that themſelves and ma- 
ny of their brethren were deſtitute of ſettled habitations, they 
began to find fault with their pay, to murmur at the quantity of 
proviſions that were furniſhed them ; and, daily increaſing their 
numbers, they at laſt, on theſe frivolous pretences, made peace 
with the Scots and Picts, and, in conjunction with them, turn- 
ed their arms upon th e n Britons 8. In order to have a 


two Saxon chiefs, Ocha and Ebiſſa, with forty ſtout ſhips, had 
waſted the Orkneys, and afterwards ſeated themſelves and their 
followers in the weſtern iſles and coaſts of Scotland, which, on 
the invitation of Hengiſt, they quitted, to ſhare in his riſing 
fortunes®, Though moſt of our writers call theſe invaders by 
the common name of Saxons ; yet, in truth, there were three 
German nations, whence iſſued thoſe ſwarms of foreigners, who 
now took poſſeſſion. of this ifland, viz. the Saxons, Angles, © 
and Jutes. The Saxons erected here three principalities, viz. 

the eaſt, ſouth, and weſt Saxons. The Angles were, for ſome 
| time, diſtinguiſhed into Eaſt-Angles, Mid-Angles, Mercians, 
and Northumbrians, As for the Jutes, they ſettled in Kent, 
and in the Iſle of Wight; and, in this laſt- mentioned place, 


F Chron. Saxon. ad A. D. 449» 8 Witichindus de Nb Saxon. lib. ix. | 
Ap. 2. Vit, hiſt, lib, vii, n Nennius hiſt, Britan, 


large extent, the ſoil fruitful, and the inhabitants little inclined _ 


juſt notion of this matter, the reader muſt be informed, that 


_ tained. 
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their poſterity remained ſo long unmixed, that, ſeveral agg 
after, the weſt Saxon called the inhabitants of that Wand 
Jutes i. 
For ſome confillerble ſpace from their firſt ſertlenent; they 
_ encouraged freſh ſupplies, and ſometimes whole colonies tu 
come over; but, after they had ſecured their poſſeſſions; and {WW bour 
fixed their reſpective principalities, they turned their views en. 
tirely to the care of things at home, and very imprudently con. Wi 
eluded, that keeping up great armies would ſecure them from With 
foreign invaſion. It was near three hundred years before they alia 
became abſolute lords of that part of the iſland, which they Wi 
called England * ; and in this ſpace, one Saxon prince or other 
entertaining all new comers in his ſervice, with a view of de; 
fending his own dominions, or encroaching on thoſe of bit yer 
neighbours, there were few royers on the coaſt. But in pro- 
ceſs of time, the Saxons changed their policy, and, by ſtudy: 
Ing to keep the iſland to themſelves, created a greater miſchief 
than that which they endeavoured to avoid; for, while they re- 
ceived and employed foreigners in their wars, their inteſtine dis 
viſions did not depopulate their kingdoms, one evil balancing 
the other. Yet, now, the conſequence of this management, 
and their altering their conduct, brought upon them a greater 
_ miſchief; for it drew over ſuch ſhoals of ſtrangers in hopes of 
employment and ſettlement, that the Saxons, in their own de- 
| fence, were obliged to fortify their coaſt, Though they bad 
the example of the Britons before them, they ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be diſtreſſed for want of a naval ſtrength ; not ha- 
ving learned, as yet, that unerring maxim in policy, That power 
is beſt preſeryed by the e of ov an by. which 1 it was Fob: 


In one thing, they cither followed the old Britiſh nk or 
brought the like cuſtom with them from Germany, vis. allow- 
Ing a pre-eminence to one of their princes, who, while the reſt 
governed only within their reſpective dominions, had the ſupe- 
riority over the Adele; and thence, by way of diſtinction, was 


| 1 Chronicon, Saxon. p. 12, 13. Gul, Malmeſb. de gels reg. 3 lb, i i. 
cap. 1. Hentic. Huntingdon, hiſt. lib. ii. Vir. hiſt. lib, viii, k Chronicon- 
on ad And. Dem. 743 · 3 

fled 


age WW v1ed King of the Engliſhmen 's This office, i in ſome ſort, re- 
land embled that of a dictator, and, like it, was ſometimes uſeful, 


ſometimes detrimental; and at laſt fatal to the people. Offa, 
the eleventh king of the Mercians, having attained this dignity, 
vegan to ſhew a diſpoſition of ruling abſolutely over his neigh- 
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and E pours; for which he was better qualified than any of his pre- 
en- acceſſors, having parts, as well as power, ſuperior to moſt of 
con. nis contemporaries”. His ambition, however, united the Bri-+ 


N tiſh princes in Wales, and the Saxon kings in England, in an 
amance againſt him; but he baffled their united force, as much 
Joy his wiſdom as by the ſtrength and ſucceſs of his arms. To 


ther WW {ccure himſelf againſt the incurſions ofthe Britons, hethrew up 
de- ſtrong entrenchment, which began near the mouth of the ri- 
big ver Dee, and, running along the mountains, ended at the fall 
pro- of the Wye, near Briſtol, This ſtupendous work the Britons 
dy: called, in their own language, Claznh Offa, and the remains 
hief of it are ſtill known by the name of Offs ditcha; and having 
re- thus ſecured bimſelf on this ſide, he turned his TRIO againſt 
> is his Saxon neighbours. They, in their diſtreſs, applied them- 
eing ſelves to Charles the Great, king of France, for protection, 
ent, who wrote letters in a high ſtyle to Offa, exborting, or ratber 
ater commanding him to defiſt from his enterprizes, But theſe, in- 
s of WW ficad of producing the deſired effect, engaged that magnani- 
de- WW mous prince to turn his thoughts on the proper means of ſecu- 
bad ring his dominions from foreign attempts, which be ſoon ſaw 
em- could no other way be done, than by keeping up a naval force. 
ha- He therefore applied himſelf to the raiſing a conſiderable fleet; 


1 See Speed's Chronicle, | in his account of the Saxon 3 m A. D. 
155. 2 Guliclm. Malmeſb. de geſtis reg. Avgl. lib. il. Ethelwerd. 


de geltis reg. Angl. lib. i. * $+ * oper. in epiſt, 4 16 69. 


„e s Axons „ 


| which rendered him ſo formidable, that Charles, who was al- 
ready very powerful, and who became afterwards emperor, and 
in a manner lord of the continent, was glad to embrace his 
friendſhip ; and accordingly an alliance was negotiated between 
them by Alcuinus, or Albinus, a perſon diſtinguiſhed for his 
great learning, and other accompliſhments, of which we have 
fill remaining many authentic teſtimonies o. This ſtep procu- 
red Offa both peace and roputatidn during the remainder of his 


conte lüb. ii. cap. 19. Roger Hovend. p. 409. Gulielm. Muteveſd. 2 
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that the Danes firſt ſet foot in England; and, if they had al. 
probably abandoned all hopes of fixing here; for they were 


| A little after his death, they began to infeſt the coaſt of Nor. 
thumberland, where they did incredible miſchief; ſpreading 
| themſelves over the country like locuſts; and when they had 
eaten up all they could meet with, where they firſt landed, 
| Hoiſted fail for ſome new place. It happened unfortunately, 


preſs theſe new invaders, which was certainly their intereſt, 
they, on the contrary, aſſiſted them againſt their old oppreſlors, 
Eegbrybt, king of the Weſt-Saxons, having raiſed himſelf io 
the ſovereignty of England, equipped a fleet, and defeated a | 
Daniſh ſquadron of thirty-five ſhips, at Charmouth, in Dorſet. 
ſhire, with prodigious ſlaughter ; yet this did not hinder them 
two years after, from landing with a vaſt force in Wales, where 
they were joined by their confederates the Britons. King 


though he was not able to do much by ſea, yet, coming to a 
general engagement on ſhore, he broke entirely the enemy, 
compelling the Britons to fly to the mountains, and the Danes | 
to their ſhips*. This kind of war was long continued, and 


informs us, that King Ethelſtan, in the life-time of his father, 


with three hundred and fifty ſail; and landing, took Canter- 
x beg. and other Places ; and afterwards London“: e. From this 


Mfe; ſo that, in ſpite of the efforts of his enemies, he died 
quietly, after a glorious reign of thirty-nine years P, leaving to 
his ſucceſſors this uſeful leſſon, That he who will be leone on 
land, muſt be ſupreme at ſea 9. 

It muſt be obſerved, that it was under the reign of this prince 


ways met with ſuch a reception as they then did, they had very 


immediately forced to put to ſea, and ſome of them were lain', 


that the remains of the Britons had ſtill ſo inveterate a hatred 
againſt the Saxons, that, inſtead of joining with them to re- 


Ecgbryht oppoſed them, both with a fleet and army; and 


exceedingly weakened the Saxons. Their authentic chronicle | 


commanded the Britiſh fleet, and, of Sandwich, defeated the 
Danes in a bloody battle, taking nine of their ſhips, and ob- 
liging the reſt to leave the coaſt ; yet, ſoon aſter, they returned 


PA. Nr q Chronicon. Tamil . x Ibid. ad Ann, 
Dom. 787. © Ibid, ad Ann, Dom. 833, 835. 1 0 t Tie. ad Ano. Yom 
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time forward, the Saxons in a manner abandoned all thoughts 
of naval affairs, and ſought only how to fortify their cities, and 
defend themſelves as well as they could againſt their barbarous 
enemies, after they were landed. This was a fatal miſtake; 


for, by thus permitting the enemy to land without interruption, 
{mall bodies of Danes, whom they might eafily have cut off, 
had they attacked them feparately, united themfelves into irre- 
ſiſtibte armies 3 and, being by degrees accuſtomed to conqueſt, 
and driving the inhabitants from the coaſts, they at laſt thought 


of ſettling, and being themſelves equally proud and lazy, made 


a kind of ſlaves of the country people, nab them to plow, 
ſow, and reap for them as their maſters. 


Such was the fituation of - the reigns of Ethel- 
that when Alfred, or El- 


wolf, Ethelbert, and Ethelred; f 
fred, came to the throne u, he had, properly ſpeaking, a king- 
dom without ſubjects. The country was deſtroyed ; all the ci- 
ties and great towns demoliſhed, and the people worn out by 


continual fatigue, having been ſometimes compelled to fight nine 


or ten battles in a year. In ſhort, their wealth, their ſtrength, 
their ſpirits were exhauſted ; and, inſtead of attempting to de- 
fend themſelves as they were wont, they began every where to 


ſubmit to the Danes, and to embrace rather a ſettled ſlavery, | 


than a precarious freedom, in a country now become a deſert, 


and where it was a difficult matter to find fubſiſtence, even 
when for a ſmall time releafed from the fear of enemies. The - 


king, though in this low condition, did not deſpair of the pub- 


lic ſafety; but with equal vigour and prudence applied himſelf 
at once to the management of the war, and to the conduct of 


public affairs; fo that, in a ſhort time, encouraged by his ex- 


ample, the Saxons began to reſume their ſpirits, and in many 


battles defeated the Danes, compelling them, - as often as it was 
in their power, to quit the country ; and, when they found this 


impracticable, permitting them to live amongft them upon rea- 


lonable COT and 1 in a regalir 8 ” . 


A. D. 4 „ Aſter. Meneven. in vit. Allrad. Mag, Malmeſb. 


de geſtis reg. Angl. lib. ii. cap. 4. Henric. Huntingdon. Hiſt. lib. V. p. 349. 
Roger Hoved. p. 416. Echeluerdi Chronicon. lib. iv. cap. 3. Chronicon. 
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There were two maxims which the king ſteadily purſued, and 
thereby extricated himſelf from his troubles. The firſt Was, 
ſighting the enemy, if poſlible, at ſeaz of which we have bo 
quent inſtances in the Saxon chronicle, and almoſt always with 
advantage; by the ſteady purſuit of which method he had con; 
ſtantly à fleet, and conſiderable numbers of experienced failors, 


But, as it was impoſſible to guard all the coaſts of his domi. 


nions; and, as the enemies ſquadrons, were frequently ſuperior ' 
to his own, he was ſometimes obliged to fight on ſhore z and, 
in this caſe, he likewiſe uſed all imaginable expedition, that the 


enemy might not have time, either to gain intelligence, or to get 
refreſhment. His other maxim was, to have always in his court 


the ableſt men, not only in the ſciences, but alſo in the arts; 
and to converſe with them frequently and familiarly. By this 
means he came to the knowledge of many things, by a compas 
riſon of informations, of which even thoſe from whom he 


learned them were ignorant; and by his ſuperior judgment, fo 
adapted the intelligence he received, as to render his ſmall 
force {1 ucceſsful, both at tea and land, ut his numerous 
enemies. 


In maritime affairs bs was ; particularly Kiilful; and; 2s We 
have authentic memoirs of his reign, one cannot but be amazed 
at the ſagacity he diſcovered in- providing a kind of ſhips of a 
new conſtruction, deviſed by himſelf; which gave him infinite 
advantages over people continually practiſed in naval arma- 


ments, and whoſe experience, therefore, ought to have renders 
ed them his ſuperiors in navigation. He conſidered with him- 
ſelf, that as the fleets of theſe invaders were frequently built 
In a hurry, haſtily drawn together, meanly provided, in reſpect 
to victuals and rigging, and crowded with men, a few ſhips of 


a larger ſize, built in a new manner, of well ſeaſoned mate- 


rials, thoroughly ſupplied with ammunition and proviſion, and 
manned by expert ſeamen, muſt at firſt fight ſurpriſe z, and, in 


the courſe of an engagement, deſtroy numbers without any 


great hazard to themſelves. In purſuance of this project, he 
cauſed a certain number of ſhips to be built, capable of hold - 
ing, each, ſixty rowers, and as in that, double in all other re» 
ſpects to the largeſt ſhips then in uſe. Theſe he ſent to ſea, | 
with an expreſs prohibition, not either to receive or give quare | 


ter; 
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ter; but to put to death all who fell into their power *. *. In- 
ſtructions perfectly ſuited to the deſign on which theſe ſhips 
were fitted out, and to the circumſtances the king's affairs then 
were in. In ſaying this, we only copy ancient authors, who-are 
loud in the praiſes of Alfred, and take abundance of pains to 
polleſs their readers with high ideas of bis wiſdom, courage, 
and other virtues, But it will perhaps be more ſatisfactory, the 
nature of this work eſpecially conſidered, to examine this mat- 
ter a little more cloſely, and thereby convince ſuch as will 
pay a proper attention, that things were really as theſe writers 
have ftated them, and that there was ſomething truly uſeful, 
and at the ſame time very extraordinary, in his invention - 
which, as we have. . was eden to _ ſe en —_ 
penetration. | 
The learned Sir John Cock, 0 wrote an aecurate lle 
of this famous prince, ſeems to be in much uncertainty on this 
ſubjeCt : he is not able to determine, whether they were ſnips 
or gallies; nor can he well reconcile the height of the veſſels 
to the number of rowers; but after having intimated many 
doubts, and cleared none of them, he leaves the reader in that 
perplexity into which he brought bim. In the firſt place, 
then, it appears from good authority that they were gallies z 
which takes away all difficulty about the rowers, fince in the 
Mediterranean theſe ſort of veſſels are common, becauſe they 
are convenient 3 for the ſame reaſon which inclined King Al- 
fred to make aſe of them, the facility of running with them 
cloſe under thore, or up into creeks. That they might be 
longer, higher, and yet ſwifter, than the veſſels im common uſe, 
in a duplicate proportion, which is the time ſenſe of what an- 
cient writers ſay of them, may be eaGly conceived; and thence 
their great utility aroſe. We have ſeen that, in point of num - 
bers, the king had no hope of equalling his enemies; by this 
contrivance he removed that difficulty which ſeemed otherwiſe 
inſuperable: for, with a ſquadron of theſe ſhips, he was not 
afraid of attacking twice or thrice the ſame number of the ene- 
my, becauſe -the force of his rips. rendered theſe on board | 


* chroaze. bene. p. 98. | Henric. Huntingd. hiſtor, hid, v. Gal, Malmeld. | 
& geſtis regutn \Anglorum, lib, B. cap. 4+ Rog. Hoveden, mr 
! Life of King Alfred the Groat, p. x50, 157% 
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them able to deal with as many as they could grapple with; 
and, in caſe of the enemy's having either the weather-gage or 
ſome other accidental advantage, their ſwiftnefs enabled them to 
bear away; as, on the other hand, the ports were all their 
own. As to their inſtructions, we cannot call them cruel, be. 
cauſe, whatever their enemies might think of themſelves, they 
were certainly eſteemed by the Saxons, and with good reaſon, 
enemies to mankind; incapable, as experience had convinced 
them, of keeping faith, and therefore altogether unworthy of 
mercy, On the other hand, this ſeverity was neceſſary for two 
. reaſons: firſt, in reſpect ta ſelf-defence, Theſe ſhips, though 
large in compariſon of other veſſels, were, however, not large 
enough to contain priſoners with any ſafety; for we cannot ap- 
prehend that they carried, excluſive of rowers, above a hun- 
gred and twenty men, if ſo many. Secondly, it was prudent 
for example ſake, in order to ſtrike a terror into theſe rovers, 
that they might he thereby hindered from infeſting this iſland, 
and inclined rather to proſecute their deſigns on ſome other 


| coaſt, Add to all this another circumſtance, preſerved to us in 


the Saxon chronicle, and Alfred's wiſdom will from thence moſt 
inconteſtibly appear. Theſe gallies were built after quite ano: 
ther model than Friſian or Daniſh ſhips 2: ſa that they were 
| Wholly ſtrange to the enemy, who for a long time knew not 
how to board them, though their courage might be great, and 
themſelves, for the age in which they lived, able ſeamen. 
Hut it is now time to deſcend to facts, of which ſome are very 
well worth the reader's notice. The ſame year that a few of 
- theſe ſhips were firſt built u, Gx pirates of an unuſual bigneſs | 
infeſted the Ifle of Wight and the coaſts of Devonſhire, The 
king immediately ordered nine of his new veſſels in quelt of 
| them, with inſtructions to get, if poſſible, between them and 
the ſhore. Three of the pirates, as ſoon as they perceived them, 
ran a-ground, but the other three ſtood out to ſea, and boldly 
engaged the king's ſhips. Of theſe, two were taken, and all 
the men killed: the third indeed eſcaped, but with five men 
only. They then attacked the {hips which ran a-ground, and 


5 2 Chronic. Saxon. A. D. 897. a Henric. Huntiog, hiſt. int. ſeript. 


poſt Bedam. p. 350, 381. Rog. Hoveden. p. 420, 421, Chron. Saxon. p. 98. 
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Lilled a great number of, men. At length the tide took them 
off, but in ſo battered and leaky a condition, that it was with 
much difficulty they reached the - coaſt of the ſouth Saxons, 
where, again running on ſhore two of their veſſels, the men en- 
deavoured to eſcape, but were taken, and carried to Wincheſter, 
and there, by order of the king, were hanged, The third veſ- 
ſel, though the men in her were grievouſly wounded, eſcaped ; | 
and, in this ſingle year, not leſs than twenty ſhips, with all the 
men on board them, were deſtroyed on the ſouth coaſt only ; 
which ſufficiently demonſtrates, what mighty advantages were 
derived from this happy invention of the king. If the reader 
ſhould inquire how this ſuperiority at ſea was loſt, we muſt ob- 
ſerve, that it was very late in the king's life before his experi- 
ence furniſhed him with light ſufficient. for this noble deſign, 
which very probably his ſucceſſors wanted {kill to proſecute, 
though, as will be hereafter ſeen, they were moved by his ex- 
ample to make great efforts for preſerving their territories on 
ſhore, by maintaining the ſovereignty of the ſea. 
Though this care of his own fleet was very commendable, 
yet the concern he ſhewed for the improvement of navigation, 
the extending the commerce of his ſubjects, and the. diſcover= 
ing and deſcribing far-diſtant countries, deſerves fill higher 
commendation, becauſe the firſt might be, in ſome meaſure; 
aſcribed to neceſlity, and ended only in the good of his own 
kingdom; whereas the latter was inconteſtibly the fruit of an 
heroic genius, and might have been of uſe to all the nations of 
Europe, It was in order to farther theſe views, that he kept 
conſtantly in his court, at a very great expence, the moſt emi- 
nent men, for worth and knowledge, of all nations, ſuch as 
Gauls, Franks, Germans, Friſons, Armorie Britons, beſides the 
inhabitants of every corner of the Britiſh iſles; of whom he in- 
quired, and from whom he learned whatever was known in 
thoſe days, which the ſequel will prove, was more than any of 
the moderns imagine. Two inſtances have been tranſmitted, 
with authentic circumſtances, from his time to ours. The firſt, 
his ſending certain perſons to diſcoyer the utmoſt extent of the 
Arctic regions, and the poſſibility of a paſlage on that fide to 
the north-eaſt. The other, his correſpondence with the In- 
dies. Facts fo extraordinary in themſelves, of ſuch high im- 
5 F 2 Portance 
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portance in reſpect to the ſubject of which this work treats, and 
hitherto left in ſuch obſcurity by thoſe who ought to have 
given us a better account of them, that I prefume my dwelling 
upon them will be conſidered rather as a juſt tribute to Alfred'; 
glorious memory, and to the honour of this nation, thay As 3 
tedious or unnecoffary digreſfion. 

Sir John Spelman, who, as I before obſerved; eite 
the time in which he wrote, hath left us an excellent hiſtory of 
this monarch, tells us ©, that he had been informed, there was 
in the Cotton library a memorial of a voyage of one Other a 
Dane, performed, by this king's we eee for the diſcovery 
of a north-eaſt paſſage. This paper, he ſays, he could never 


fee; but he judged, and I think with reaſon, that it contained 
nothing more than the relation of that voyage, printed in the 
_ eolletions of Hakluyt and Parchas, which are in every body's | 


hands; and, if there had been no better account of the matter, 
even that would have deferved much attention. There is, how- 


ever, a much more perfect copy of this relation inſerted in the 
Saxon verſion of Orofius, made by King Alfred himſelf c, 
whereby it appears, that Ohther, for ſo he is called in this au- 

_ thentic manuſcript, was a native of Halgoland, which lies in 66* 
of north latitude z a man of great ſubſtance, of more than or- 
dinary ſkill in navigation, and perfectly acquainted with the 


dommeree of the north. He ſurveyed the coaſts of Norway and 


N ; 


Lapland by the direction of King Alfred, and preſented him not 


only with a elear deſcription of choſe qoneries and their inhabi- 


tants, but alfo brought him ſome of the horſe-whale's teeth, 
which were then eſteemed more valuable than ivory, and gave 


him a good account of the whate-fiſhing. This probably encou- 
raged the king to ſend Wulfſtan, an Engliſhman, to view theſe 

northern countries, of which he alfo gave him a relation. Both 
theſe narratives are written with ſuch accuracy in point of geo- 
graphy, ſo much plainneſs and probability in reſpect to facts, and 
A are nn W oy. uſt and prudent obſervations, that 


JT. Life of {wag Alfred the Great, p. 11. 3 . 
d There is a fair copy of this among Junins's Ms. in the Bodlcian library. 


The narrative here mentioned, together with a Latin tranſlation of the Saxon 
original, is inſerted in the appendix to the Latin verſion of Sir John Spelmau 5 
| life: of ves pobliſhed by Walker, whence nord facts are taken. 
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whoever hall take the trouble of comparing them with what the 
famous Olaus Magnus, archbiſhop of Upſal, wrote many hun- 
dred years afterwards of the ſame countries, will ſtand ama- 
zed, and readily confeſs, that the age of Alfred was an age of 
good ſenſe, and far fuperior in knowledge to thofe. which ſuc- 
ceeded it, there being nothing of fable or improbability i in what 


Ohther or Wulkſtan deliver, but all exactly conformable to 


what the diſcoveries of the laft and prefent age have taught us. 
Hence I muſt beg leave to infer, that what we read of fleets 


ſent ſo far north by the Britons, is far from being ſo incredible 
as ſome critics would make us believe; for we can hardly ima- 


gine, that Alfred ſhould ever think of ſuch an expedition, 
without fome previous informations; and that he might have 
theſe from the Britons will appear very probable, if we conſider 


_ what is related in their hiſtories, and that Aſſer of St. David's, 


2 learned Briton, was one of this king's moſt intimate friends, 


and wrote the memoirs of his yy addreſſed to Hine, | 


which are yet extant. 
As to the Indian voyage, it was 860 chiefly by the 


king's charity, who, hearing of the diſtrefs of the Chriſtians of 
St. Thomas, reſolved to ſend them relief. The perſon he made 


choice of was one Suithelm, called in Latin Sigelnmt, a prieſt, 


who honeſtly executed his commithon, and was ſo fortunate as : 
to return back, bringing with him an immenſe treaſure of India 


goods, and amongſt them' precious ftones, perfumes, and other 


curioſities, of which the king made preſents to foreign princes : 
233 the reward of ſo acceptable a ſervice, Sigelmus was made 
biſhop of Sherburn; and William of Malmeſbury, in his pon- 


tifical hiſtory, gives us a diſtinEt account of this voyage, and tells 


vs, it not only ſtruck with wonder ſuch as lived in the time 
when it was performed, but was conſidered with admiration 
even in the age in which he lived, adding, that Sigelmus had 
left to his church feveral of theſe Indian curioſities, as unque- 
ſtionable evidences of ſo extraordinary a thing 8. It is true thar 
Aſſer of St. David's, whom we before mentioned, on OG: 


© The title of this book i is, Hiſtoria 4 pencikas ſeptentrionalibus, Ke. It was 


printed originally at Rome in 155 5 in folio, and there is an Engliſh tranſlation. 
in 1658. f The laſt edition of this venerable worie was printed at Oxford, A. D. 
1722, 8Vo. E Gul, Malmeſb. de geſtis pontific. Angloram, 'lib, ii. p. 247, 248. 
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of this Indian voyage, though he is very particular in whatever 
relates to the power, ſplendour, or reputation of that monarch, 
But it would be a raſh and unjuſt conclufion to argue from his 


 fGllence, that no ſuch voyage was performed. Aſſer, as appears 


from a paſſage in his memoirs, wrote them in the year 893, at 
which time Sigelmus was not returned. But it is very.remark- 
able, that under the year 889, which was that wherein Sigelmug 
ſet out, Aſſer celebrates the king's extenſive correſpondence, 
and the great court that was paid him by princes and other per: 
ſons of eminence, in all parts of the world, and he particularly 
mentions letters from Abel patriarch of Jeruſalem, which he ſaw 
and read“; and theſe very probably were the very letters which 
occaſioned the king's ſending Sigelmus. Add to this, that Aſſer 
died ſoon after the return of this great traveller, who ſucceeded 
him i in the bi ſhopric of Sherburn i; ſo that the whole of this nar- 
ration is perfectly clear, and well connected. It may not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that theſe Chriſtians of St. Thomas inhabit the penin- 
ſula of India, and that the commodities, which Sigelmus is ſaid 
to have brought back, are preciſely thoſe of their country. Sir 
John Spelman obſerves farther upon this ſubjeR, that the value 
and uſe of theſe curioſities being little known here, the king 
ſought out for artiſts of all ſorts, particularly goldſmiths and 
jewellers, for the working of them: and ſuch were the defects 


of thoſe times, and ſo excellent was the faculty of the king in 


| every thing he turned his hand unto, as that even in thoſe works 
alſo, the artificers themſelves, and their arts, received improve- 
ment from his invention and direction, while they followed his 
genius, and manufactured that he deſigned for ther k. And, as 
if there was ſomething peculiar in the fortune of this prince, we 
have ſtill remaining a proof of what is here advanced; I mean 
a jewel richly wrought, dug up in the iſland of Athelney, which 
was the king's retreat, when he fled from the Danes in the be- 
ginning of his reign, and where he afterwards founded à mona - 
ſtery. This curious relic is yet preſerved in the Aſhmolean col - 
lection of curioſities, and, beſides its excellent workmanſhip, 
hat a Saxon inſcription to this purpoſe, EL FREDUS ME 


h Annal. rer. geflar. Zlfredi eus p. 58. Obron. Joan. Brompton ad A- D. 


= ; Gul. Malmeſdur. abi ogra, | k Spelman s life of Alfred, p. 204. 
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JUS8IT' FABRICAHI, i. e. Alfred directed this to be made l. 
Having thus, to the utmoſt of my ability, cleared and juſtified 
theſe naval.expeditions performed near a thouſand years ago, I 
return now to the thread of my hiſtory, and to an account of 
what the Saxons atchieved at fea, after this wife monarch had 
ſhewn them the uſe and importance of a naval force. 

Edward ® ſucceeded. his father Alfred, and peared a great 
prince; however, his government was diſturbed both by inte- 
ſine divifions, his couſin Ethelwald pretending to the kingdom, 
and by foreign invaſions of the Danes, who, at the requeſt of 
this Ethelwald, came, m the fourrh year of the king's reign, in 
vaſt numbers into England. King Edward, finding it impoſſible 
to hinder their landing, drew together an army as ſoon as he 
could, and followed them into Kent, where he engaged them, 
and in a bloody battle killed Erie the Daniſh king, and Ethel- 
wald who had ſtirred up this war. But, finding that he was ſtill 
incommoded with new ſwarms of theſe northern rovers, he had 
recourſe to his fleet; and, having drawn together a hundred 
ſhips upon the coaſt of Kent, he fucceſsfully engaged the enemy, 
and forced the greateſt part of their fleet on ſhore; and then, 
landing himſelf, attacked their forces in a bloody battle, where- 
in, though he loſt abundance of men, yet he entirely defeated 
his enemies, killing moſt of their chief commanders upon the 
ſpot. By degrees he raiſed his reputation ſo high, not only by 
his military exploits, but by his gentle government, and wiſe 
proviſion for his ſubjects ſafety, that all the petty princes 

throughout Britain congratulated him of their own accord on 
his ſucceſs, willingly owned him for their lord, and humbly de- 
ired his protection. The very Danes, who were ſettled in the 
iſland, took the ſame method of ſecuring themſelves againſt his 
arms: but within a very ſhort ſpace from this extraordinary 
mark of good fortune, he died, and, in no OE time ns * 
younger brother, who had ſucceeded him. 

Ethelſtan o ſucceeded his brother, and gave early ſs of his 
being the worthy grandſon of the great Altred., He diſcovered, 
irom his firſt aſcending the throne, a great diſlike to that policy, 
which his MORO had 1 of 4 Wien 8 the Danes and other 


n 
* 


14 Elfredt Magi, p. 170, 17. vel m A. D. 901. 
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ſtrangers, who by force had ſeated themſelves in the iſland, to 
become legal poſſeſſors in conſideration of ſome ſmall acknow. 
ledgment, and a feigned ſubjection, which was ſure to laſt no 
longer than they had a fair opportunity of revolting, This was 
certainly 2 right maxim; and one may ſafely aſſirm this monarch 
was the greateſt politician, and at leaſt as great a captain as any 
of the Saxon kisgs. He wiſely judged, that there was no exec · 
euting his ſcheme without a confiderable force, and therefore he 
kept his army and his fleet in conſtant readineſs?, At the be- 
ginning of his reign he made, or rather renewed, the alliance 
ſubſiſting between his brethren and Conſtantine, then king of 
Scots, conceiving that, as their intereſts were the ſame, this 
would bind him to a due performante of the treaty; in which, 


however, he was miſtaken; for Conſtantine ſuddenly broke it, 


either out of caprice, or from an apprehenſion of Ethelſtan's 
power. Immediately upon this the Saxon invaded Scotland with 
a royal army, and waſted its coafts with a mighty fleet; which 
brought Conſtantine to a ſubmiſſion much againit his will, as he 


diſcovered ſome years after. As ſoon as Ethelſtan was retired, 
the Scot began to intrigue with the Britons on one fide, and 


with Anlaff, whom moſt of our hiſtorians ſtyle king of Ireland, 


but who in reality was a Daniſh prince, ſettled there by conqueſt, | 


on the other. In conſequence of theſe negoriations, the Britons 


_ marched northwards with a great army, where they were joined 
by the whole force of the Scots; Anlaff coming at the ſame time 
to their aſſiſtance with a more numerous fleet than had been ſeen 


in thoſe ſeas. Ethelſtan, inſtead of being dejected at the fight 
of fo many and fo powerful enemies, reſolved to decide the 


quarrel by attacking them both by ſea and land at the ſame time, 
which he accordingly performed with equal valour and ſuccels. 


In this battle there fell five kings, and ſeven Daniſh chiefs d. It 
was the bloodieſt engagement that, till then, had ever happened 
in this iſland; and in the Saxon chronicle there is a moſt elegant 
account of it. By this grand defeat King Ethelſtan effeRtually 

carried his point, and rendered himſelf the moſt abſolute monarch 
that had ever reigned i in Britains. The uſe: he ab _ 
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tory, was efrectually to ſecure his dominions, by making from the 
petty princes ſuch places as he judged to be dangerous in their 
bands; and, in all probability, be would thoroughly have eſta- 
bliſhed the Saxon power, if he had long ſurvived ; but he died 
about a year after, having 1 the ſcore; ſome fa fourteen, 
others ſikteen years. 

Edmunds, his brother ſucceeded kill in the 8 and 


found hinfelF under a neceſſity of conteſting the poſſeſſion of it 


with his old enemy Anlaff and his aſſociates, whom he defeated, 


and with whom he afterwards made peace; but, finding that 


there was no dependence upon the faith either of the Daniſh or 
Britiſh princes ſeated in the north, he ſeized on the kingdom 
of Northumberland, and added it to his own dominions, giving 
Cumberland to the king of Scots as his feudatory. He had no 
great occaſion for naval armaments, the fame of his brother's 


power preſerving him from foreign invaſions; ſo that, after a 
ſhort reign, he left his crown to his brother Edred*. This prince 


had ſcarce aſſumed the regal dignity, before he was aſſailed by 


bis old enemies the Scots and Danes, againſt whom he had not 
ſo great ſucceſs as his brethren ; not through any fault of bis, 

but rather by the treaſonable practices of ſome of his powerful 
ſubjects. His nephew Edwy ſtepped after him into the throne; 


and, diſobliging the monks, they have tranſmitted to poſterity 
an account of nothing but his vices u. It ſhould ſeem, however, 
that, during the reign of all theſe kings, the naval power of the 
Saxons was continually increaſing, of which we ſhall ſee imme- 


diate proof; and to this we may aſcribe their not being plagued 


with any of thoſe invaſions from the the which 1 ſo 1 Ta 


diſturbed their predeceffors. 


Edgar, very juſtly ſtyled the Great, luccccded his a bather 


Edwy; ; and, from his firſt aſcending the throne, demonſtrated 
bimſelf worthy of being the heir of Alfred and Ethelſtan. He 


thoroughly underſtood, and ſucceſsfully purſued their maxims; 
for he applied himſelf, from the beginning of his reign, to the 

raiſing a mighty maritime force, and to the keeping i in due ſub. 
jection all the perty princes. In one thing only he was blame- - 


able ; z that he gave too much into foreign cuſtoms, and indul- 85 
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ged the Danes in living promiſcuouſly with his own people, 
which gave them an opportunity of knowing thoroughly the 
ſtate of all parts of the nation, of which they made a very bad 
uſe in ſucceeding times. In all probability, he was led into this 
error by his love to peace, which indeed he enjoyed, much 
more than any of his anceſtors had done. But he enjoyed it, 
as a king of this iſland ought to enjoy it; not in a lazy fruition 
of pleaſure, unworthy a prince; but by aſſiduouſly. applying 
himſelf to affairs of ſtate, and by an aCtivity of which few 
other kings are capable, even in times of the greateſt danger. 
But it is neceſſary to enter into particulars, ſince we are now 
come to the reign of that king who moſt clearly vindicated his 
right to the dominion of the ſea, and who valued himſelf on 
his having juſtly e, the truly e dar i; Protector 
of Commerce. 
As to his fleet, all writers agree, that i it; was 1 Cradles to 
any of his predeceſſors, as well as much more powerful than 
thoſe of all the other European princes put together; but they 
are by no means of the ſame mind, as to the number of ſhips 
of which it was compoſed. Some fix it at three thouſand fx 
hundred x; others at four thouſand v; and there wants not au- 
| thority to carry it ſo higa as four thouſand eight hundred*, 
However, the firſt ſeems to be the moſt probable number; and 
therefore to it we ſhall keep. Theſe ſhips he divided into three 
fleets, each of twelve hundred fail, and them he conſtantly ſta- 
tioned z' one on the eaſt, another on the weſt, and the third on 
the north coaſt of the kingdom: neither was he ſatisfied with 
barely making ſuch a proviſion ; he would likewiſe ſee that it 
anſwered the ends for which he intended it. In order to this, 
every year, after Eaſter, he went on board the fleet ſtationed 
on the caſtern coaſt; and, failing weſt, he ſcoured all the chan- 
nels, looked into every creek and bay, from the Fhames mouth 
to the Land's end in Cornwall: then, quitting theſe ſhips, he 
went on board the weſtern flect, with which, ſteering his courſe 
to the northward, he did the like, not only on the Engliſh and 
Scots coaſt, but alſo on dase of Leland and che eds, 
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which lie between them and Britain: then, meeting the nor- 
thern fleet, he failed in it to the Thames mouth. Thus ſur. 
rounding the iſland every ſummer, he rendered any invaſion im- 
practicable, kept his ſailors in continual exerciſe, and effectually | 
poem his ſovereignty over the ſea. As a further proof of 


this, he once held his court at Cheſter ; where, when all his 
feudatory princes had aſſembled, in order to do him homage, 


he cauſed them to enter a barge; and, fitting four on one ſide, 


and four on the other, they rowed, while he ſteered the helm; 
paſſing thus in triumph, on the river Dee, from his palace 


to the monaſtery of St. John, where he landed, and received 


their oaths to be his faithful vafſals, and to defend his rights 


by land and by ſea: and then, having made a ſpeech to them, 


he returned to his barge, and paſſed in the ſame manner 
back to his palace. The names of theſe princes were, Kenneth 


king of Scotland, Malcolm king of Cumberland, Maccuſius 
king of Man, and of the iſles, and five petty kings of the Bri- 

tons. When the ceremony was over, the king was pleaſed to 
ſay, that his ſucceſſors might juſtly glory in the title of kings of 


the Engliſh - ſince, by this ſolemn act, he had ſet their prero- 


gative above all diſpute d. John Fox blamed this ſpeech as an 
inſtance of the king's pride and vanity ©, whick was owing to 
a narrowneſs of mind; for ſurely the King intended no more 
than to ſecure his juſt rights, as his ſpeech declared, and there- 
by to diſtinguiſh between a "__ act of policy 1 a more FI 


you parade. 


In the winter, he travelled by land theound alt parts of his 
donninins to ſee that juſtice was duly adminiſtered, ro prevent 


his nobles from becoming oppreſſors, and to protect the mean- 


eſt people from ſuffering wrong. Theſe were the arts by which 
he ſecured tranquillity to himſelf; while, he kept foreigners in 
awe, and his ſubjects in quiet. By being always ready for war, 
he avoided it; ſo that, in his whole reign, there happened but 


one diſturbance, and that through the intemperate fury of the 
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Britons, who, while he was in the north, committed great dif. 
orders i in the weſt, On his return, he entered their country 
with a great army; and, that they might feel the effects of 
ploadefing, ſuffered his ſoldiers to take whateyer they could 
5 but when he ſavy the people reduced to extreme miſery, 

he deed his army out of his own coffers, and obliged them 
do reſtore the ſpoils; by which he left thoſe, whom he found 

rebels, the moſt affectionate of all his ſubjects 9. Well, there 

fore, might our ancient hiſtorians boaſt as they did of this 
prince; and ſay, that he was comparable to any of the beroes 
of antiquity. In truth, he far ſurpaſſed them; for whereas 
many of them became famous by aQs of rapine and robbery, 
he eſtabliſhed his reputation on a nabler foundation; that of 
| reigning ſixteen years without a thief found in his dominions on 
land, or a pirate heard of at ſea*. One thing more 1 muſt 
mention, as being much to my purpole, though lighted by 
many of our modern writers, It is the preamble of a decree 
of bis, made i in the fourteenth year of his reign; wherein his 
ſtyle runs thus: « Ego Edgarus, totius Albiqnis Bafileus necnon 


mariti morum ſen inſulanorum regum circumbabitantium, Kc.“ 
That is, 1 Edgar, monarch of all Albion, and ſovereign over 
all the princes of the adjacent iſles, Sc. Which plainly aſſerts 


his naval dominion f. As he lived, fo he died, in peace and 


full of glory. 8, Happy had i it been for his ſucceſſors, if, with 


his dominions, they had inherited any portion of his ſpirit. 
But, alas! governed by women, and ridden by prieſts, tl 7 
quickly broke to pen that wirr power Which 13 bagnegthes 
them. 


mother-in-law, baſely murdered, to make way for her ſon 
Ethelred, who mounted the throne after his deceaſe, but who 
Was entirely governed by this dowager- queen, his mother l. In 
fix years after the death of Edgar, the ſtrength of the nation 


was ſo far ſunk, that a Daniſh eee, confifing of no more 
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His ſon Edward, a child, faint bim; Fg by that ti me | 
he had reigned three years, he was, by the contrivance of his 


| re 


than ſeyen ſhips, infeſted-the coaſt, and plundered Southamp- 


ton i z and, in a few years after, they ravaged and burned all 
the coaſt 4 inſomuch that, in 991, the king, by the advice of 
Siricus, archbiſhop of Canterbury, made a treaty with the 
Danes, and endeavoured ta bribe them by a ſubſidy of reg 
thouſand pounds, to forbear plundering ; which gave the firſt 
riſe to that infamous tribute called danegeld x. This produced 
an effect which might have been eaſily foreſcen, though quite 
contrary to what was intended; for the Danes committed great- 
er rapines than ever; ſuppoſing, that the worſe they treated the 
king's ſubjeQs, the larger ſums they ſhould extort, ſor a pro- 
miſe to be gone. Thus the king was compelled to take that 
method, at laſt, to which he ſhould have had recounſe at firit, 


vix, raiſing an army, and fitting out a fleet. And now, when 
he had done this, his general betrayed him ʒ whereby the Danes 
for that time eſcaped, though a little after they returned, and 


were defeated l. Theſe, however, were but flight miſchiefs to 
thoſe which followed; for, when it is once known that a king- 
dom is weakly governed, new enemies daily riſe. In A. D. 
993, came Unlaff, a famous pirate, with a fleet of ninety- 


three ſhips, to Stanes; and, having waſted the country an both 
fides the Thames, they went down the river again, and com- 
| mitted new outrages on the coaſt of Kent, The king ſent an 


army to oppaſe them, which they beat, and killed the general 


who commanded it: afterwards they landed in the mouth of 
the Humber, and committed freſh devaſtations. The next year 
Anlaff, PWa. of Norway, coming before London, with a fleet 
of ninety- four fail, endeayouped to burn it; but the citizens 
defended themſelves ſo well, that at length he was forced to 
deſiſt: then marching into Kent and Hampſhire, he compelled 


the country people to furniſh horſes for his army; which put it 


in their power to commit ſuch horrid de vaſtations, that the king : 
being unable to protect his ſubjects, had recourſe to a compo- 
ſition; and, having ſent commiſſioners to treat with Anlaff, it 
was agreed to give him ſixteen thouſand pounds, on condition 
that he ſhould 1 never end ot foot! in eee and, which was 
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rare amongſt men of his profeſſion, he religiouſly kept his 
word. In A. D. 997, a great fleet of ſtrangers entered the 
mouth of the Severn, ſpoiled all the adjacent countries with fire 
and ſword, and afterwards deſtroyed Cornwall and Devonſhire, 
and, having collected an immenſe booty, carried it off to their 
ſhips. The next year they committed the like outrages in Dor. 
ſetſhire, where an army ſent to oppoſe them did but little. In | 
A. D. 999, they came into the Thames, and marched through 
Kent, the king met them at Canterbury with his forces, ſo that 
a battle enſued; wherein, through ſome ill management, the 
king was defeated with great loſs, This loſs ſeems to have 
rouzed the nobility : for, immediately thereupon, it was deter. 

mined, in a great council, to raiſe a numerous army, and to fit 
out a ſtrong fleet; which was accordingly done: but the old 

management continuing, theſe mighty preparations, ſays my au- 
thor, ended in nothing more than exhauſting the purſes, and 
breaking the ſpirits of the peoplez whereby their enemies were 
encouraged to trample on them more and-more, The next 
| year the fleet was hindered from acting all the ſummer, by con- 
trary winds, to the great loſs and diſſatisfaction of the people. 
In A. D. 1001, new diſorders of the ſame kind happened; 


. and, one of the king's admirals deſerting with a great part of 


the fleet, he was conſtrained again to think of treating, which 
accordingly he did, and purchaſed peace for twenty-four thou- 
| ſand pounds: and yet, the very next year, he found himſelf ſo 
ſtraitened, that he had no other way of ſetting his people at li- 
berty, than by a general maſſacre of the Danes, throughout | 
England. This, however, proved but a temporary as well as | 
barbarous expedient; for, in a few years, they were in as bad 
| a condition as ever; inſomuch, that through the fury of the 
Danes, and the treachery of his nobility, the king was able to 
do nothing but oppreſs his ſubjects, by raiſing vaſt ſums, to be 
given to their enemies: for, in A. D. 5675 the D had 
thirty thouſand pounds at once w. 
"THREW . e convinced all the honeſt and 1 part of 
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the nation, of the neceſſity of arming themſelyes, and of exert- 
ing their utmoſt force to rid them of theſe barbarous gueſts, 
In order thereto, a new and general tax was laid, for raiſing 
and ſupporting a fleet and army. According to this ſcheme, 
every three hundred and ten hides of land were to find a ſtouc 

thip, and every, eight hides a coat of mail and helmet by. which 
a great force indeed was raiſed; and yet, through treachery, 
great as It was, had little effect. It is plain, that this tax, or ſub- 
ſidy was impoſed with judgment, and by common conſent: it 
grew, therefore, thenceforward, an annual charge upon the 
people; and is that tax we ſo often meet with in ancient wri-⸗ 
ters, under the name of danegeld; and from which Edward 
the Confeſſor is faid to have freed, his ſubjects. The reader 
mult diſtinguiſh this ſubſidy, raiſed, upon the Engliſh nation, 
from the money occaſionally paid to the Danes; though they 


| both go under the ſame denomination. . The firſt was raiſed 2 


ſuch times, and in ſuch proportions as neceſſity required; . 

was properly enough called danegeld; as it was given to e's 
thoſe invaders. The ſecond was a regular, ſettled impoſi- 
tion, not much unlike our land-tax; and was properly called, 
in the Saxon tongue, heregyld, i. e. ſoldier's money; and re- 
ceived the name of danegeld, becauſe it was originally given to 
raiſe a force to withſtand the Danes. It amounted to a vaſt 


ſum in thoſe days; ſince the Saxon chronicle informs us, that 


by it, when firſt impoſed, there was a prodigious fleet ſet on 
foot, ſuch a one as till then had not been ſeen, Now, if we 
take this in a very limited ſenſe, and allow it to ſignify not a. 
greater fleet than Edgar's, but ſuperior to any of his ſtationary 
(quadrons z.even this would be a very great ching“. 9, The con- 
ſequence of clearing this point will appear in the ſucceeding | 
part of the work: in the mean time let it be obſerved, that 
the nation ſubmitted. to this grievous tax, in order to r 
a naval force ſufficient to have preſerved the dominion of the 
lea; which queſtionleſs might have been effected, had the mo- 
ney they gave been faithfully applied. But ſuch were the de- 
lays, ſuch the diſorder in all their military preparations, that the 
people were fleeced, the ſervice neglected, and the unfortunate 
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Eing Ethelred, who, for any thing that appears in hiſtory, wi 


a very brave, well-meaning prince, acquired the ſurname, ot 
rather was ſtigmatized with the opprobrious nickname of The 
VUnready. This is a diſagreeable ſubject, which nothing but 
the love of truth; and the deſire of preventing ſuch miſchief; 


by fairly expoſing their cauſes, could have prevailed on me t6 


have dwelt on ſo long. It was my duty, as an hiſtorian j and, 
though a little unwillingly, I have honeſtly performed it. 
It would, however, be to no purpoſe to ſwell this work with 


n © long detail of the misfortunes which befel this prince, and his 
fon, the valiant Edmund, who for his many hardy acts in the 


Tervice of his country was ſurnamed Tronfides ; ſince theſe are 


fully related in all our hiſtories : and, indeed, there'is great 


reaſon to ſuſpect, that the ſtories we meet with therein, are r 
ther amplified than abridged, Iwo things, nevertheleſs, de- 
ſerve the reader's notice in this great revolution. The firſt; that 
after the ſpirits of the people had been once funke; by raifing 

on them a great ſum of money to purchaſe peace, they never 


ebe could be revived; but things daily declined, and the 
chief perſons in the realm ſought to ſecure an intereſt in the 
conqueror, by betraying thoſe whom they ought to have de- 
fended; ſo that the reduction of England was not ſo moch 
owing to the number and force of the enemy, though theſe 
were very great, as to the treachery of the few; the dejedtion 
of the many, and the diſputes of both among themſelves ; theit 


naval force, even when they were loweſt, being more than fuf- 


ficient to have defended their coaſts, had it been properly tor- 
ducted. But being ſometimes betrayed by their admirals, at 


others diſtreſſed for want of ' proviſions,” every little accident 


diſcouraged them, and any conſiderable loſs diſheartened them 


quite. The conqueſt of ſuch men could not Be hard. The 


| ſecond obſervation I have to make is this; that nd foonet 
Swain, king of Denmark, found himſelf ſuperior at ſeajthat 
he ſet up a title to the kingdom; which ſufficiently ſhews, than 
this iſland is never longer ſafe, than while it is the firſt maritime 
185 power: whence the importance of our navy is made too mani · 
feſt to be denied, and by which we may be convinced; that 18 
our freedom flows only from our conſtitution, ſo both wah be 
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The Naval Hiſtory of the Danes, from the peaceable 
ſettlement of Canutus on the throne, to the reſtora- 


tion of the Saxon line ; "wok from eee to the oy 
death of * Harold. 


Containing the F pace: cof about 48 years, 


H E writers 7 our ancient hiſtory, beliig many yof 9 . 
monks, did not well diftinguiſh between foreign nations, 

but called all the invaders of this kingdom, from what- 
erer quarcer they came, Danes; becauſe the firſt who troubled 


the Saxons, in this way, were of that nation. In like manner 


foreigners called them Nor mans; which ſeems to be a contrac- | 
tion of northern men. Their practice of ſcouring the northern 
ſeas, and plundering wherever they came, made them infamous 


in the eyes of others, though it paſſed among themſelves for 


an honourable way of making war. The northern nations 


were always extremely populous z and, when they found them- 


4 their cuſtom was to equip a ſquadron of ſhips, 
ard of which went ſome. of their Chiefs, followed by a 
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body of ſuch men as were willing to run their fortunes. A 


this time they were pagans; and it muſt be owned the ſtructure 
of their religion was very favourable to theſe ſort of enter. 
prizes, repreſenting them rather as effects of heroiſm, than as 

acts of robbery. In proceſs of time, as they grew more civi- 


lized, they began to change their notions, and effected ſettle. 


ments whereyer they found themſelyes ſtrong enough to make 
them. It is not our buſineſs to enter deeply into their hiſtory, 
ſince it is evident enough, that they attained their dominion here 
by their power at ſea, which i is the only thing that brings them 
under our notice. But, if it were, there has been lately pub- 
liſhed at Copenhagen, a very curious hiſtory of the acts of the 
Danes in foreign countries, particularly in England, Scotland, 

and Ireland, all of which they long haraſſed, made ſettlements 


in all, and were expelled from them all through their * 
an ill uſe of their power *. 


When Swain, king of Denmark, intel this She about I 


the year 1013, it was in revenge of the death of his country- 
men; and there were, at that time, ſo many great men here 
of Daniſh extraction, and the reſt were ſo much diſaffected to 
| their natural prince, that the foreign invader ſoon found encou- 
ragement to ſet up a title by election, as is, though ſomewhat 

| obſcurely, intimated by ſome of our biſtorians, but plainly and 
fully aſſerted by the Daniſh writers. Indeed, the defection at 
that time was ſo general, that Edmund abandoned his kingdom, 


and retired into Normandy; ; and, if Swain had lived, it is 
doubtful whether he might not have. kept the poſſeſſion. But, 


be dying in the beginning of the next year, the Danes in Eng. 
land declared for Canutus his ſon , and the Saxons recalled King 


Edmund d. However, after the death. of the laſt-mentioned 


prince, Canutus had a ſtrong party who adhered to him, eſpe- 


cially among the clergy ; ſo that, at length, King Edmund Iron- 
5 ſide, by the perſuaſion of one Eadric, who bad betrayed his fa- 
ther during his whole reign, entered i into a wee with Canntus, 


a The title of this curious vook rans thos: : Geſta & Veſtigia Prat extra 


Daniam: præcipue in Oriente, Italia, Hiſpania, Gallia, Anglia, Scotia, Hiber · 


na, Belgio, Germania, & Sclavonia. Maximam partem ipſis ſeriptorum, non 


exoticorum minus, quam domeſticorum , verbis adumbrata. Thad ns 174, 8vo. 
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whereby it was agreed, that they ſhould reign jointly ; after 
which King Edmund did not live long, and ſo the whole fell to 
Canutus by ſurvivorſhip. Some of our authors indeed write, 
that Edmund was murqered by the contrivance of Eadric; but 
for this there ſeems to be no ſolid foundation. The Salon an- 
nals ſay plainly, that he died on the feaſt of St. Andrew, in the 
year 1016, and that he was buried with his grandfather 5 55 


Edgar at Glaſtonbury s. 


Canutus 4 aſcended the chioke by the general conſent of the 
ration, and, in the ſecond year of his reign, raiſed an extraor- | 
dinary ſubſidy, or danegeld, in order to pay off his fleet, This 
amounted to 72,000 pounds for the reſt of the kingdom, and 
11,000 pounds for the city of London; after which he ſent back 
his fleet and forces to Denmark, except forty ſhips which he 


kept to guard the coaſt. He was a very wiſe and brave prince, 


and, from the time he aſſumed the crown, did all that was in his 
power to conciliate'the affection of his new ſubjects; which he 
ſo happily effected, that they ſerved him faithfully in his wars 
for the recovery of ſome part of his foreign dominions, which 
were loſt during his ſtay here, Thus, in 1027, he failed with 
a fleet of fifty ſhips, with Engliſh forces on board, into Norway, 
out of which having driven Olaf, who had ſet himſelf up for 
king, the next year he returned into England; Two years after, 
he invaded the Scots both by land and ſea, and obliged that king 
to ſubmit to his terms; and, throughout | his whole reign, this 
prince carried his prerogative in naval affairs as high as, or ra- 
ther higher than, any of his predeceſſors, as the learned Mr. 
Selden Juſtly obſerves, and very fully proves, from records and 


hiſtory f, Indeed it was very eaſy for him to do ſo, OT king 
of Denmark and Norway, as well as England. 


He intended to have made his ſon Hardiknute, whom ho had 
by Emma, the widow of his predeceſſor Ethelred, the heir of 


his kingdoms z but he being i in Denmark at the time of his de- 
ceaſe, his eldeſt ſon Harold &, furnamed, from his ſwiſtneſs, Hare- 


boot, found n means to raiſe A 2 ous the nobility, and 


-'Þ Ibid. A. D. 1016. 4 A. D. 1017. e e Das. 3 
Galiel. Malmeſb. de wy reg. 1 lib. ii. cap. 11. Alured. one annal- 


lid, viii. Ran. Higden. in Polychron. Chron. Saxdn. p. R f Mare 
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poſſeſſed himſelf of the kingdom. Some writers tell us, that his 


brother Hardiknute prepared a great fleet with an intent to have 


invaded his dominions ; but, as to this, the Saxon chronicle is 


ſilent ; nor is there any thing memorable recorded in his reign. 
It is faid, that he raiſed the danegeld or ſubſidy for the mainte- 


nance of ſixteen ſhips, which was, it ſeems, the ſtated -tax in 


the latter part of his father's reign ;. and, from what follows, it 


will appear, that this was a very reaſonable impoſition ; but then 
it muſt be conſidered, that, in the days of King Canutus, his 


Engliſh f ſubjects had nothing to fear; and from this circumſtance” | 
it is probable, that the caſe was the ſame under Harold b. He 
died, after a reign of little more than four years, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his brother Hardiknute i, who coming with a large 
fleet to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom, he that very year raiſcd 


the danegeld to fixty-two ſhips. The following year he levied 


21, ogg pounds, and fixed the ſubſidy for the future at thirty- 
two ſhips. His uncle Swain being in danger of loſing the king- 
dom of Norway, he ſent a fleet from England to his aſſiſtance, 


which did not, however, anſwerthe end he prepoſed; and, a little 


after, he died ſuddenly at a wedding, and with him ended the 
dominion of the Danes in England, in leſs than nan 


years after the coming of Canutus to the crown *. 
Edward the Confeſſor, the ſon of King Fthelbert ad Queen 


Emma, ſucceeded his half-brother Hardiknute i, and proved a 
very great prince in the opinion of the monks, and a very weak 
one in the ſentiments of better judges. In the beginning of his 
_ reign he kept up a fleet of thirty-five fail; but afterwards falling 
out with the Earl Godwin and his ſons, their quarrels threw the 
whole kingdom into diſtraction; infomuch that, in the year 
1046, a pyratical ſquadron, conſiſting of no more than twenty- 


five ſhips, commanded by Lothen and Yrling, came to Sand- 
wich, where they landed the forces on board them, who imme- 


_ Giately ſpoiled all the adjacent country, and carried off the prey | 
they took to their ſhips. Afterwards they retired to the iſland 


of Thanet, intending from thence to have plundered the coaſt 


at their leiſure; but, by this time the militia roſe, and not only | 
Feen them from landing, but ſtraitened them ſor much 


h Ebro, Pact p 154, 155. 092 1 4. p. 2039. 125 k Ibid. P- u . ö 
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where they were, that with great difficulty TON ** Then, 
falling on the coaſts of Suffolk and Norfolk, they committed the 


ſame outrages there, and at laſt ſailed away to Flanders with the 
wealth they had got, without meeting with any interruption 
from the king's ſhips. The next year the king was himſelf at ſea 
with a fleet, and was able to do little, Earl Godwin and his ſons 
having almoſt all the power, while the king had an empty title, 
with which he was little contented. Swain, Earl Godwin's eldeſt 


ſon, falling out with his family, as well as the king, committed 
great outrages on all the coaſt. His father, too, being diſobliged, 


had recourſe to a naval armament, to oppoſe which, the king 
fitted out a fleet of fifty fail z but whether it was through the in- 
trigues of the earl, or the weak management of the king, ſo it 
happened, that, after all theſe preparations, a treaty enſued, | in 


conſequence of which, the earl once more entered the king's fa- 
your, and (with his fons) was declared the king's beſt ſubject: 


ſuch was the doctrine of thoſe times] After the death of this 


great nobleman, his ſons, Harold and Toſtigo, ſucceeded him in 


his dignities, and uſed them rather for their own conveniency, 
than with any reſpect to the royal authority. I muſt, however, 
be owned, that they reduced the Britons, who had taken up 
arms under their king Griffith, who was killed in the action: 
yet Toſtigo made ſo bad a governor in Northumberland, where 
the king. had placed him, that the people expelled him; nor 
could he be reſtored, though his brother Harold was ſent with 
an army for that purpoſe; which ſo diſguſted him, that he ſailed 5 
with a ſquadron of ſhips into Flanders, where, like his eldeſt 
brother Swain, he turned pirate, and began to think of pillaging 


by ſea that country, the inhabitants of which would not ſuffer 


him to plunder them on land. In the midſt of theſe confuſions 
King Edward died®, as weakly and irreſolutely as he lived, with- 
out ſecuring the ſucceſſion to Edgar Atheling, his intended heir, 


and who had indeed a better title than himſelf ; which threw the 


nation into great confuſton, and gave Harold, the ſon of Earl 
Godwin, an opportunity of ſeizing the crown, to which he had 
little or no dicke a, an act en fatal to himſelf and to the 


m A. D. 1066. 1 oh . n Gul. Malmeſb. wot * hogs lid. a, eo 1 3. 
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people, ſince it occaſioned the Norman invaſion, and the abſv: 
lute excluſion of the Saxon line, the monarchs of which had 
deſerved ſo well of their country by making good laws, encou: 
raging arts, and defending both by their arms. But, before we 
proceed to this revolution, it will be neceſſary to ſay ſomewhat 
of the character of Harold, as well as of his adminiſtration : 


for though he was a very ambitious, and conſequently a very | 
| bad man, yet he wanted not ſome qualities that v were e truly great, 


and worthy of a prince. 
Tube principal perſons about King Edward at his death were 
fuch as had been of Earl Godwin's faction, and therefore conn- 
tenanced a report, ſpread by Harold, that the king had appoint: 
ed him his ſucceſſor, which we find in the Saxon chronicle o: 
and yet, in that very book, there are many things which are in- 
conſiſtent with this relation, ſuch as the owning that the king 
ſent for his couſin Edward, the father of Edgar Atheling®, and 
. that, after the death of Harold, Edgar ſhould have been king; 
though his right was no way helped by that circumſtance, but 
ſtood juſt as it did before at the time of King Edward's death. 
Such as ſay that Harold took the crown, as being more fit to 
wear it than an unexperienced boy, like Edgar, ſeem to ſpeak 
the truthr. Harold had all the qualities neceſſary to have ren- 


dered him popular in an elective kingdom. He was of a great 


family, equally allied to the Saxons and Danes, very brave iti 
his perſon, and well verſed in the art of war, bur, above all, 
jealous of the honour of the nation, and very defirons of main- 
taining his independency on land and ſea*. He had, however, 
many difficulties to ſtruggle with. A great part of the nation 
were diſſatisfied with his title, and paid him an unwilling obe- 


dience. William, duke of Normandy, laid claim to his crown, 


and began to raiſe an army to ſupport that claim: add to this, 


that his brother Toſtigo, who had quarrelled with the late king 


and his own father, appeared on the coaſts of Yorkſhire and 


Northumberland: with a fleet of fifty ſail. Earl Edwin encoun- | 


ly tered him c on his, 1 75 ekeated 1 army, and afterwarde de- 


0 eue PORTO 1 wid. p. 169.0 wia. p. COR x Rog 
Hoved. hiſt. lib. vi. p. 369. Ingulph. hiſt. apud. ſcript. poſt. Bedam, p. 900. 


Roger. Hoved, annal. prior. p. 447. Gul. Malinel, & geſt reg. Anh lid, i 
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ſtroyed a great part of his fleet; ſo that, with no more than 
twelve ſhips, he eſcaped to Scotland 't. 

On the firſt news of his brother's invaſion, Harold acepied 
to march northwards, in order to preyent, if poſſible, the fatal 
conſequences of this man's malice, whom he knew to have both 
courage and ability, conſiderable intereſt at home, and potent 
allies abroad; nor did he deſiſt from his deſign on the news, of 
the check he had received by his late defeat, knowing that his 
reſtleſs temper would not ſuffer him to be long before he endeaa 
voured to revenge this affront, Indeed, he found an opportu- 
nity ſooner than he could haye expected; for he was ſcarce 
arrived in Scotland, before he heard of a new pretender to his 
brother's crown. This was Harold Harfager, that is, Fair-haired, 
king of Norway, who ſet up a title by deſcent, and, to ſupport 
it, put to ſea with a fleet of three hundred fail, and a numerous 
army on board, With him Toſtigo joined, and, both failing up 


the Humber, landed their forces, and began to direct their 


march towards Lork. The two great earls, Edward and Mor- 
ker, inſtantly aſſembled all the forces they could raiſe, in order 
to oppoſe them. A battle quickly enſued, in which thoſe lords 
were totally routed, and, in conſequence thereof, the king of 
Norway poſſeſſed himſelf of York. King Harold, no way diſ- 
couraged at this ill news, ordered a flect to be fitted out, and 
in the mean time marched in perſon againſt the enemy, who lay 
in an entrenched camp, which they conceived to be impregna- 
ble. But the king, opening the paſſage at Stanford- bridge, ever 
ſince ſtyled Battle · bridge, attacked them with ſuch vigour, that, 
after a long and bloody diſpute, he forced their entrenchments, 0 5 
killed Harold Harfager and Toſtigo upon the ſpot; and his ad- 
mirals at ſea having like ſucceſs in beating the Norwegian fleet, 
Olaf, the ſon of Harold Harfager, was glad to capitulate, .and 
conſent to embark the ſcattered remains of his army on board 
twenty veſſels, and to give up all the vaſt ſpoil they had taken, 
wich the reſt of his father's navy, to the conquerdr, which 
agreement or capitulation was preſently put in execution u. 
1 his was one of the greateſt victories that, we find recorded. 


t Chron, * p. 173. Roger. Hoved. p. 447. Hen. and hiſt. lb. vi. 
8 Chron, Saxon. p. 192- Guliclm. Malmſb. de. geſt, es * i, ii. 105 9. 
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by our hiſtorians; for, in the beginning of this expedition, the de 
king of Denmark had conquered the Orkneys: and indeed, con. H. 
fidering the force with which he invaded it, there was no ſmall po 
probability of his reducing England. By this defeat the king en, t 
tirely fruſtrated that deſign, and, beſides ridding himſelf of ſo in 
formidable an enemy, acquired a vaſt treaſure, and greatly aug. tle 
mented his fleet: but, as ſucceſs generally ſnews a man in the gu 
trueſt point of light, ſo the king, on this occaſion, diſcovered kis 
ſome ill qualities which he had hitherto concealed ; for, inſtead 1 
of dividing the rich booty he had taken, or ſo much as a part 
of it, amongſt his army, he laid hands upon the whole; which wh 
greatly weakened their affection to him, and made his ſoldiers pe 
leſs willing to hazard their lives in the ſervice of fo hard a ma- nie 
ſter. On the other hand, the duke of Normandy had been la- be 
bouring, by a variety of methods, to draw together ſuch an ar. th 
my, and ſuch a fleet, as might enable him to proſecute the title th 
he pretended to the Engliſh crown, which at laſt, by dint of II 
mighty promiſes to foreigners as well as his own ſubjects, he pe 
accompliſhed. His forces, conſiſting of Normans, Flemings, re 
Frenchmen, and Britons, he embarked on board a prodigious va 
number of ſhips, few of which were of any great force, though th 
all fit enough for tranſports. September 28, 1066, he landed to 
ſafely at Pevenſey in Suffex, and no ſooner ſaw his troops on fol 
ſhore, than he burnt his uſeleſs fleet, which he knew was no K 
way able to engage that of the Engliſh; and having done this, ſta 
and raiſed a ſtrong fortification, he penetrated farther into the rec 
country v. Harold had the news of this expedition quickly hi 
| tranſmitted to him in the north, whence he marched with great 67 
diligence with his forces, fluſhed indeed with their late victory, cu 
but by ſo rude a ſervice much diminiſhed in their numbers, their WI th 
ſpirits alſo abated by diſcontent. The king, however, taking to 
counſel from the preſent ſituation of his affairs, behaved towards do 
them more graciouſly than he had lately done, and by ſending by 
for the nobility, and repreſenting to them the danger to which in 
themſelves and their country, as well as himſelf and his title, tic 
' were expoſed, gained conſiderable recruits: ſo that, by the time 


he arrived at London, his army was again become very conli- | 


„ Chroniques de Normandie. Ingulph. hiſt. Ord, Vital, Ke. . 
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derable; only his ſoldiers ſtood in need of refreſhment. But 
Harold, fearing ill effects from delays, and rejecting the pro- 
poſitions made him by an ambaſſador, ſent from Duke William 
to meet him at London, continued to move on towards Suſſex, 
in order to determine the fate of the kingdom by a deciſive bat- 
tle, notwithſtanding his brother Grithus uſed many prudent ar- 
guments to difſuade him, adviſing him to entruſt the army to 
his care, and to remain at London, in order to take proper 
meaſures, in caſe things went not ſo well as they could wiſh. 
On the thirteenth of October the king arrived near Haſtings, 
where the enemy lay encamped ; and, though ſome propoſals of 
peace were again made him, he remained firm to his firſt opi- 
nion of truſting the entire deciſion to the ſword. The next day, 
being Saturday, he diſpoſed his forces in order of battle, giving 
the van to the Kentiſh troops, and reſerving the Londoners for 
the centre, where: he fought in perſon with his two brothers. - 
The duke of Normandy, on his ſide, did all that could be ex- 
pected from a great captain, and one inured to arms from his 


rery youth. The conteſt was long and bloody, ſuitable to the 


ralue of the prize which was to be the reward of the victor: but 


the Normans, making uſe of long bows, as yet not well known 
to the Engliſh, had thereby a great advantage, which turned the 


fortune of the day, and gave them a victory every way compleat. 


King Harold, drawing the choiceſt of his troops about his royal 


ſtandard, fought it out bravely to the laſt, falling by a ſhot he 
received under the left eye, which pierced to his brain. With 
him fell his brothers Grithus and Leofrick, -and of private men 
67,974, We need not wonder that this engagement alone ſe- 
cured the kingdom to Duke William, eſpecially if we reflect on 
the hard-fought battle in Yorkſhire but a few months before; 
for two ſuch actions might well exhauſt the ſtrength of a king- 
dom almoſt continually haraſſed, for ſome hundred years before 
by the Danes*, Yet the Saxons, if they had been well united, 

might have had at leaſt another ſtruggle; but their inteſtine fac- 

tions contributed as much to their ruin as the force of the inva- 


der: for one part of the nation adhering to Edgar Atheling, the | 


* Chron, Saxon. p. 172. Gulielm. Malmetb. de geſt. reg. Angi. lib, iii. Hen, 
Huntingdon, hiſt, lib. vi. "Rogue; Hoveden, *. . hiſt, p. 900, 907. 
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undoubted heir of the crown, and another inelining to eſpouſe 
the party of the great earls Edwin and Morker, this diviſion 
diſabled both. Thus ended that monarchy which, from the time 
of Hengiſt, had continued about ſix hundred years; and, as it 
began through perſonal valour, ſo the fame ſpirit was preſerved 
even in its termination; for, as a learned writer of thoſe times 
informs us, the laſt king Harold was a man in gentleneſs of na- 
ture equalled by few, in martial virtue ſurpaſſed by none, having 
moſt of thoſe great qualities that render princes glorious, and 
who, if the event had correſponded with probability, ſeemed 


born to repair the decayed ſtate of his country J. He left behind 


him four ſons. It is very remarkable, that three of theſe, God. 
win, Edmund, and Magnus, had intereſt enough, after the 


death of their father, to carry off the greateſt part of his fleet; 


which enabled them to make many attempts, as we ſhall "Ry 
after ſee, againſt the power of the Normans : but, proving al- 


ways unſucceſsful, they at length retired to Denmark, where 


they were kindly received, and where, tormented by a quick 


fenſe of their misfortunes, they languiſhed out the remainder 
of their lives. I ſhould not have taken notice of this circum- 
- / ſtance, but that it ſerves to explain the ſucceeding part of our 


| hiſtory, and ſhews how the Norman power at ſea came to be ſo 
low for a conſiderable ſpace after the conqueſt, as well as why 
the northern princes. were fo ready to give aſſiſtance to ſuch as 
undertook to diſturb this new poſſeſſor of the Engliſh crown; 


in which ſcheme we ſhall find perſons who had very different 


| Intereſts concurred, upon the old maxim in politics, that, in 


acting againſt a common enemy, the principles of 7 


| parties mays andi in nee _- to be ene 1 


| We come now to take a view of the. commerce of the Sax- 


ons, and to inquire into the uſe they made of the dominion of 
| the ſea, to which they ſet up ſo loud a pretence. It ſo happens, 
e that we have in this reſpect but very indifferent mate- 
rials as to direct facts: but whoever will conſider what kind of 
men the writers of thoſe times were, and how unlikely they were 
to underſtand traffic, he will not ſo readily miſconſtruẽt their 


y Florent. Wizorn. xd A. D. 1065, 2 Chron. Saxon, p. 173, Gul. 
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Glence, as ſome critical writers have done; by which I mean, 
he will not conclude from thence, that the Saxons had little or 
no foreign trade, ſince, if they had ever ſo much, eccleſiaſtics 
were not like to be the beſt acquainted with it. However, it 
may be truly aſſerted, that the trade of the Saxons was very 
conſiderable before the Norman conqueſt, perhaps more con- 
ſiderable than for ſome time afterwards ; and that this is not 
either a bold aſſertion, or a groundleſs conjeCture, we ſhall be 

able to make out by a variety of arguments, which, for the ho- 
nour of our country, deſerve to be duly examined. 

In the firſt place, then, let us obſerve, that the ae . 
dence between our princes and thoſe of the continent, is one 
good argument in favour of the nation's commerce: for it can- 
not be believed, that the greateſt princes of Europe would either 
enter into treaties with obſcure and barbarous nations, beſtow 
their daughters on the princes of ſuch people, or receive from 
them their daughters to be partners in their beds and thrones. 
Yet we ſee, that Charles the Great of France entered into an 
alliance with King Offa, as he alſo did with the king of Scots; 
and, as to marriages, Ethelwolf, the father of King Alfred, 5 
married the daughter of the Emperor Charles the Bald; King 
Ethelred married Emma, daughter to the king of Normandy; 
and as to the princeſſes of England, they were married all over 
Europe to the moſt teien re : nay, even in their di- 
ſtreſs, when the ſons of ] Ironſide fled abroad for pro- 
tection, one married the emperor's daughter, the other the 
daughter of the king of Hungary. Now it is impoſſible for us 
to conceive, how the worth and quality of ſuch perſons ſhould 
be known in theſe diſtant places, if there had not been an ex- 
tenſive commerce between the ſubjects of the Engliſh kings and 
thoſe of theſe princes. Add to this, that Aſſerius Menevenſis 
informs us, that King Alfred's court was conſtantly crowded 
with perſons of diſtinction, and that he was extremely careful in 
procuring the beſt artiſts of all kinds from different parts. 
Again, the public and private buildings of the Saxons demon- 
ſtrate, that they were neither a rude nor unſociable people, but 


rather the contrary, fince they were exceedingly elegant for the 


time in which they were raiſed: and we know by experience, 
that this kind of taſte | is the pure effect of extenſive commerce. 
e e 
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We may likewiſe obſerve, that the very claiming the ſovereign, 
ty of the ſea is a plain indication of our driving a great trade 
upon it; ſince thoſe only defire this dignity who know the im- 
portance of it: and as our claims in this reſpect are elder, and 
more explicit than thoſe of any other European nation; we muſt 
conclude, that the value of this right was earlier underſtood 
here than elſewhere, Theſe are general reaſons only: I will 
now offer ſome that are clearer and more particular. 

We had greater opportunities of underſtanding naval affairs 


in this iſland, than perhaps any other nation ever had; for, be- 


fore the Roman invaſion, the Britons had ſome {kill in naviga- 


tion, and had fitted out conſiderable fleets 1* they afterwards 
improved in this, as in all other arts, by adding the Latin learn- 
ing to their own; whence we find them, under Carauſius, Max- 


imus, and Conſtantine, able to bear up againſt all the mari- 
time force of the Roman empire. The Saxons were not deſti- 
tute of {kill in naval affairs before their arrival here: for we 
read, that they diſtinguiſhed time by the ebbing and flowing of 
tides ; a kind of knowledge which, notwithſtanding all the 
boaſtings of the Greeks, Alexander's ſeamen had not acquired, 
even when he made his Indian expedition d; and in which it 


appears, that neither Cæſar, or any of his ſoldiers, were well 
verſed at the time of his invading this iſland ©. It was there- 
fore highly natural, when theſe nations were in ſome meaſure 
mixed together, and by degrees alfo blended with the Danes; 
I fay, it was highly natural for them to puſh their genius, for 
maritime affairs, as far as it would go, And this leads me to 


another argument, which is drawn from the vaſt number of 
ſhips that it is apparent we had, at all times, from the fleets 
fitted out by the Roman governors, and by the Saxon princes, 
* eſpecially Alfred, Edgar, and Ethalred; fince navies cannot be 
puilt in a ſeaſon or two; or, if they could, would prove of lit- 


_ tle uſe in a country deſtitute of ſeamen. Laſtly, our coin is a 


proof of our commerce. There were under the Saxon kings 
variety of mints, no leſs than ſeven i in London; and the laws 


relating to coinage are very numerous. Now, Lace filver was 


never a Kane of our own, it follows, that this coinage 


oo Sidon. Apoll nar. lib, viii. Ol. Worm. i in  Faſtis Daniels, bd. i. cap. 2. 


5 Arran, Exped. Alex. M dag. lib. xi, ; De Bello Gallic, Ib, vr. 
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muſt have ariſen from the profits, or, to uſe a modern phraſe, 
from the balance of trade in our favour. I preſume, I may add 
to this, a law made by King Edgar, for reducing all weights, 
meaſures, Qc. to one ſtandard. Now this was to remedy an 
inconvenience that mult have crept in, by trading with different 
nations, and ſo iritroducing their meaſures; and the ſcope of 

the law on the other hand proves, that the legiſlature, in thoſe 
days, had a juſt reſpect to commerce, and was inclined to do 
any thing which might facilitate it; all which, taken together, 
in my opinion, doth abundantly make good my affertion ; and 
demonſtrates, as far as tlie brevity of this deſign will permit, 
the commercial genius of our anceſtors the Saxons, to whom 
we ſtand indebted for the chief prerogatives of our crown, I 
mean in compariſon with the other powers of Europe; and that 


generous ſpirit of freedom, which is the ſoul of our excellent 


conſtitution, and which the princes of the Norman 20 endea- 
voured, but in vain, to extinguiſh. | fy 
It may not be amiſs to remark, upon wha publiſhing this OY 5 
heard ſome perſons of good ſenſe, and great judgment, com- 
plain, that in ſome places I ſtudied brevity too much; and that, 
particularly, they would be glad to ſee this point of the Saxon 
navigation and commerce better explained : not that they at all 
doubted the truth of whar I advanced upon the credit of our 


moſt learned and beſt hiſtorians ; but that, being pleaſed with _ 


the hints given them upon theſe ſubjects, that they were inclined 
to ſee them more largely handled. And for the ſake of ſuch 
_ perſons, I ſhall take the liberty of adding ſome reflections, 
which, till I knew that it was acceptable to wy: ee n judg- 
ed it a kind of preſumption in me to makeQ. 

The veſſels built by King Alfred for reſiſting the Dua mod 
which were ſo ſerviceable in that reſpect appearing to be 
a very ſingular and material point; ſome have wiſhed that I 


bad more plainly deſcribed them, which I would moſt certainly. 55 


have done, if it had been in my power. Thoſe veſſels were 
built, not only by the direction of the king, but in a new man- 
ner which was of his own invention: and the writers who have 
preſerved an account of them, though they are certainly com- 
petent witneſſes as to- the fact, yet were they very far from 
being s proper judges of the manner. They can tell us What 
the 
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the King did, and what were the effects of his doings but 
how, or upon what principles, he conſtructed thoſe new. in- 
vented ſhips of his, was out of their way to inquire; and, 
conſequently, what they could not be expected to declare, 
This being ſo, it would be a thing prepoſterous to pretend to 
lay it down as certain, that King Alfred's new ſhips were built 
in this manner, or in that: all that I intended to ſuggeſt, was, 
that the king built theſe ſhips longer than uſual, and in ſuch a 
proportion as made them at once ſtronger and ſwifter than any 
with which that age were acquainted. 
The candid and ingenious reader will readily allow, that we 
hed good reaſon to commend the ſuperior {kill of the king, 
who made that a ſcience which to others was but a trade, 
There were, no doubt, in that age, abundance of ſhipwrights, 


who knew how to put veſlels together, ſo as to make them 


found and tight, and good ſailors too, as things went in thoſe 
times. Yet it does not appear, that the king aſked their ad- 
vice; but, on the contrary, he directed their labours, and com- 
manded that ſhips ſhould be built of a new and very different 
make from thoſe that were then in uſe. He was well ac- 
quainted with the Daniſh ſhips; and ſaw, that though they were 


very convenient for tranſporting troops, yet that very circum- 


ſtance might be turned to their diſadvantage, by employing 
againſt them veſſels of a different make, longer, higher, ſtronger, 
and of a very different proportion in reſpect to breadth; which 
is a plain proof, that he had made himſelf maſter of the princi- 
ples of ſhip-building, and knew how to vary the form in con- 


ſtructing veſſels, ſo as to fit them for different uſes and ſervices: 


which, if the ignorance of thoſe times was half ſo groſs as 
modern writers are willing to RO» was een a er 

great and wonderſul diſcovery. | 

It is alfo highly probable, that 8 the 1 gave fie 
tions to his ſhip-builders, and perhaps a model of the form in 
which he would have his new veſſels built; yet he did not ac- 


quaint them with the principles upon which he went, or explain 


to them the reaſons why veſſels, built in this new form, were 
ſwifter and ſtronger than. thoſe of the enemy; but kept that 
within his own breaſt, as a great ſecret of ſtate. His naval ar- 
chitects might be, and 1 in all Povenuny were, men of as great 


ben, 
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kill, and extenſive capacities as any of their times; but then 
their knowledge was of a very different nature from that of the 
king: they might be great artiſts in their way, but were ſtill 
mechanics; and though they knew how to build what were 
eſteemed the beſt ſhips in this part of the world, yet were they 


| far enough from penetrating into the cauſes of things, or ap- 


prehending clearly the reaſons upon which thoſe rules were 
founded, by which they were guided in their profeſſion, and 
which experience had gradually introduced. 

We have the greater preſumption that this was the true 
ſtate of the caſe, from the other circumftance, that the king 
made great improvements in the art of building ſhips for traf- 


fic. Hence we plainly difcern, that what he contrived was 
not the effects of experience, or application of what he had 
ſeen or heard others performed, to his own affairs, or a thing 
that lowed from a lucky thought which was found to anſwer. 
upon trial; but aroſe entirely from his great ſagacity, which en- 


abled him to fee the very bottom of his art, and put it in his 
power to aſſign the juſt proportions of veſſels deſtined for any 
purpoles whatever, as his ſhipwrights were capable of building 


and equipping veſſels of any dimenſions, provided they had the 


draught of ſuch veflels given them, in caſe they were of a new 


invention. Theſe trading veſſels were, without doubt, of a 
form differing from thoſe warlike galleys that were fitted out 
againſt the Danes; and, conſequently, not near ſo coſtly : for 


broad, large, and capacious veſſels, ſuch as are fit for carrying 


almoſt all ſorts of merchandize, eſpecially bulky and coarſe 
goods, are, in every reſpect, far leſs expenſive than veffels built 


for ſtrength and nimble ſailing. 


1 ſhall be extremely well pleaſed if theſe 597 ERR: W 
upon ſo important a point of hiſtory, give the ſatisfaction de- 
fired, which I hope it will; more efpecially if it be conſidered, 
that I propoſe to treat theſe points as an hiſtorian, and am 
therefore concerned to ſtate facts clearly, and from good au- 
thorities; not to write diſſertations upon fuch ſubjects as may 
be fairly preſumed to lie equally out of the reach of my own 
and the peruſer's curioſity. Whatever Alfred's ſkill in naval 


architecture might be, there is very little room to doubt, that 


the practical * of it continued . after his deceaſe, and 
proved . 
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proved no inconſiderable cauſe of the maritime force of his ſic: 
ceſſors. All this time, however, the Danes were exerciſing 
themſelves in naval expeditions ; and as their {ſtrength and coy. 
rage increaſed, ſo, by the introduction of luxury, and its perpe- 
tual companion, civil diflentions, the power and public ſpirit 
of the Saxons declined. l 

It may, however, be remarked in their favour, exclyGee of 
what has been ſaid before upon that ſubject, that they certainly 
cultivated the arts of peace and commerce with equal induſtry 
and ſucceſs. All that part of this iſland under their dominion, 
was thoroughly peopled, and full of great towns, adorned, 
according to the mode of thoſe times, with fair churches and 
great monaſteries, which were at once teſtimonies of the piety 
and wealth of that nation. Their ectleſiaſtics and nobility, fre- 


quently travelled into foreign regions, and brought from thence 


rarities of all ſorts, to enrich their own country, the flouriſh- 
ing condition of which was what principally allured the Danes, 
who had the ſame appetite for riches, though they took a dif- 
ferent method of. procuring them, and ſpoiled, by force of 
arms, ſuch as were cs: opulent through the lon g continuance 
of peace. 

We muſt likewiſe obſerve, that the. incorporations of cities 
and boroughs was the work of the Saxons, as manifeſtly ap- 
pears from the very terms that are ſtill in uſe, and which are 
not to be underſtood or explained, but from a competent 
knowledge of their language and hiſtory. This is, at once, 
a clear and moſt conſpicuous teſtimony of the true ſpirit of 
that government, which, while in its vigour, provided for the 


ſafety and proſperity of the people, by ſecuring the liberties and 


Properties, and by encouraging the induſtry and integrity of all 

| ranks and degrees of men; which was the true reaſon that the 

laws of Edward the Confeſſor, that i is, the laws and conſtitu- 

tions of his predeceſſors, collected and reſtored by him, were 

ſo univerſally approved and contended for by the Engliſh nation, 

as their peculiar bleſſings and birth - rights after the RS 
will be ſeen in the ſucceeding chapters. 


But above all, traders, artificers, and ines * 


every kind, were eſpecially protected and encouraged under the 


Saxon government. They had their reſpective guilds, or ſo- 
cietics 


an 


to 


tin 


th 
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cieties for regulating and promoting their affairs; and it is very 
remarkable, that there was no leſs attention paid to the eſta- 
Miſhment and extenſion of theſe lefler fraternities, calculated to 
maintain order and juſtice amongſt ſuch as got their living by 
their labour, than of the larger corporations; which is a truth, 
that all who are acquainted with our records and ancient hiſto- 
ries will readily admit : and-therefore it would be very unne- 

ceſſary for us to infift longer upon this rope ene oh it was very 
material to mention it. 

The Danes, after the firſt fury of war was over, and when 
they came to be united to, and incorporated with the Saxons, 
began by degrees to embrace their notions, and viſit foreign 
nations, as well in a commercial, as in a hoſtile manner; and 
though their hiſtorians are more inclined to preſerve the me- 
mory of the latter than the former, yet there is nothing clearer 
than this matter of fact, by which the ſubjects of the Daniſh 
monarchs were enabled to pay thoſe prodi gious taxes that from 
time to time were levied upon them, and by which the treaſury 
of Canutus the Great was ſo amply ſupplied, that, when he 
took a journey to Rome, he. made a more magnificent appear» 
ance there than any Chriſtian prince, who, in thoſe ſuperſtitious 
times, had honoured that capital with his preſence ; ; and is re- 
corded to have ſpent and given away ſuch immenſe ſums of mo- 
ney, as filled all Europe with amazement. 

But though the Danes, ſettled in England, departed from the 
manners of their countrymen, yet thoſe who remained at 
home retained; in a great meaſure, the martial ſpirit of their 
anceſtors, and held! in the higheſt contempt every kind of trade 
except that of war. We ſhall ſee, however, that notwith- 


ſtanding they long kept up a claim to this country, they were 


never able to recover it ; becauſe, after a few diſappointments, 
their naval power ſunk, and they were no longer capable of 
equipping ſuch fleets as were requiſite for the undertaking ſuch 
expeditions. I mention this circumſtance here, that the reader 
may hade an opportunity of obſerving how ſoon a naval force is 
worn out, when employed only to ſerve the purpoſes of ambi 
tion; and this, notwithſtanding all the care and pains that can 


be taken to keep up the ſpirits of a nation, and ſupport an exact 


Vor. I. 3 e _ diſcipline; 
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diſcipline : for Canutus the Great enacted and publiſhed a body 
of laws for that end, which they would certainly have anſwer, 
ed, if the thing had been poſſible in nature. This obſervation 
will very much confirm what has been before adyanced, in re, 
ſpect to the great fleets that, for the courſe of above a century, 
were maintained by the Saxons for the defence of their coaſts, 
Theſe were certainly ſupplied with ſeamen from the ſhips em. 
ployed in cammerce, the only effectual and laſting medbe of 
maintaining maritime power. 
It will not appear any formidable objection to this. that the 
Danes ſettled in Normandy grew ſo ſtrong, as not only ta 
maintain their poſſeſſion of that country, but to attempt and 
ſucceed in their ſcheme of invading this: for they had, in a great 
degree, altered their meaſures, and, by the conveniency of their 
ports, fallen into a conſiderable ſhare of commerce, as appears 
both from their hiſtory and laws. It is true, the old martial 
ſpirit reigned amongſt their nobility, who ſtill diſdained any 
other profeſſion than that of arms; yet this did not hinder a 
great part of their people from addicting themſelves to quite 
another courſe of life, by which they drew ſuch wealth into 
that country as enabled their dukes to live in ſplendor and mag - 
nificence, and furniſhed them with the means of making ſuch 
powerful armaments as could never have been ſet on foot but 
by princes, whoſe authority upon ſuch occaſions could extract 
out of their ſubjects coffers thoſe treaſures that by their induſtry 
NE they had obtained. The ſpoils derived from military excur- 
ſions, and the riches accruing from predatory expeditions, are. 
quickly waſted, and, from the inſtability of fortune, ſeldom, 
admit of recruits ; but in countries bleſſed with commerce, 
though the madneſs of princes may occafionally laviſh away 
great ſums; yet the returns of peace give their ſubjects an op- 
portunity of recovering again, and Fepalring the breaches that 
have been made by ſuch miſtakes. | 
Hitherto I have treated things more largely than I 5 
to do in my accounts of the ſubſequent reigns, down to that 
of Henry VII. becauſe this period hath been much neglected; 
and, from an unwillingneſs to ſearch into the records of anti - 
qity, we e have been made. to ade, that, before the Roman 
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conqueſt, the inhabitants of Britain were an inconſiderable 
people, which we have ſhewn to be very falſe. But, from the 
time of William, furnamed the Conqueror, our modern hiſto- 
ries are more fruitful; and therefore we may be allowed a 
greater brevity there. However, we ſhall take notice of every 

thing that is material, or that may contribute to the reader's 
having a juſt notion of the ſtate our naval affairs were in under 
the reign of, our monarchs, reſpeCtively, as well as of the te- 
markable oo in their times. 
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The Naval Hiſtory of England, during the reigne of 


the princes of the Norman race, viz. William, ſtyled 
the Conqueror, William . Henry Beauclerk, 
and Stephen, 


| Containing the ſpace 0 of about 88 years. 


F all the W princes 1 in a -courſs of ages, 


have aſcended the Engliſh throne, William, duke of 
 Normandys ſeemed to promiſe the beſt, in regard to the 
maintenance of the honour and dignity of the crown which he 
aſſumed. He was in the prime of his life, if we conſider him 


as a prince, being about forty- three years of age when he came 
| hither ; had been a ſovereign from his very childhood, and 
maintained his right in the duchy of Normandy againſt the king 


of France, and other troubleſome neighbours, with ſuch con- 


ſtancy and courage, as at length procured him ſucceſs, and fixed 


him in the full enjoyment of the dominions left him by his father“. 


He had 1 eri of being acquainted with the Evg- 
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Iſh, before his coming hither, by the near relation between 
King Edward the Confeſſor, and his father Duke Robert; and 
the long ſtay that king made in Normandy, whilſt the power 
of the Danes ſubſiſted in England. This occaſioned a great 
intercourſe between the Engliſh and Normans, during the reign 
of that king, who rendered himſelf ſuſpected to the former, by 


his extraordinary kindneſs to the latter; which might poſſibly 


grow from a mixture of fear, as well as love, ſince he had no 
other ſupport againſt the power of Earl Godwin. This it was 
that induced him to invite Duke William hither in his lifetime; 
and, accordingly, he made him a viſitd: and this was, un- 
doubtedly, the chief motive of his feeding him with hopes of 

being his heir. As to the title of King William, it is not re- 
quiſite that we ſhould enter into a minute diſcuſſion of it; and 
therefore it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that he claimed three 
different ways. Firſt, by donation from King Edward; ſe- 

condly, by right of arms; whence, in ſucceeding times, he was 
ſurnamed The Conqueror; and thirdly, by election: to which 
ſome have added a fourth title, by grant from the Pope ; though 
this was no more than an approbation of the firſt. However 
he came by the crown, he certainly condeſcended to have his 
right recognized by the people, and promiſed ſolemnly, at his 
coronation, to govern as his Saxon predeceſſors had done; 
though he afterwards did not act quite ſo conformably to his 
oath as his ſubjects expected. To ſay the truth, he was of a 
ſtern and arbitrary diſpoſition, which did not very well agree 
with the temper of the nation; and from this diſcordancy, be- 
tween the king's humour and his ſubjects ſentiments, as to 


their own rights, ſprung the many diſorders which happened 


during his reign, and the miſeries brought thereby upox the. 
people; of which we have e accounts in the hiſtories of 
thoſe times e. 5 

He was too wiſe. a king not to diſcern the 8 of a 
naval power, and too high-ſpirited a prince to ſuffer any of 
che prerogatives claimed by his predeceſſors to be at all preju- 
diced by his conduct. But, in the beginning of his reign, he 
b Chroniques de Normandie, fol. 54 „Chronic, Saxon. Ingulph. 
Hiſtor. Guliel. Malmeſb. Henric. Huntingd. Roger. * Eadmer, Alured. 
beyerl, Simeon: * Pag. Wen 
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found himſelf, as we have before obſerved, under great diff: 
culties in this point. He, at his coming from Normandy, af: 
ſembled all the ſhipping that could poſſibly be had, as appears 
by his delaying his expedition for ſome time for want of vef. 
ſels; as alſo from the number employed, which was not leſs 
than nine hundred; and all theſe, as we have heard, he burn. 
ed. The greateſt part of the Engliſh navy was carried away 
by the ſons of Harold, and other malecontents, ſo that he could 
hardly bring together even an inconſiderable fleet; and yet the 
king reſolved to take ſome care of a matter of ſo great impor- 
tance, before his return into Normandy. With this view he 
paſſed into Kent, where the natives having firſt procured x 
recognition of their rights, delivered up to him the caſtle and 
port of Dover, which was what he principally wanted. Here 
he placed a ſtrong garrifon; and, having by this time collected 


ſome ſhips, appointed a ſquadron for the guard of theſe coaſts; | 


and embarked a part of his army, with the chief perſons in 
England, whom he carried with him as hoſtages for Norman- 
dy; intending to come back, as he did, with a greater force, 
to ſecure himſelf againſt any defection of his new ſubjeQs, as 
well as from . . with both which he was threat- 
ened a. 
In dhe third year of his reign ©, that ſtorm which ke had 
e , burſt upon his dominions; and, under any other prince 
but himſelf, would in all probability have been fatal. Our mo- 
dern hiſtorians, eſpecially, relate this ſo lamely, that their rea- 
ders can ſcarce form any juſt idea of the danger the nation was 


in; which is one reaſon for our giving a detail of it: and be- 


| ſides this, it is of ſo great conſequence to the ſubject of which 
we are treating, and fo fully proves the impoſſibility of keeping 
Britain without a ſuperior force at fea, that it would be inex- 
cuſeable in us either to omit or curtail it. Immediately after 
his return from Normandy, the king began to treat the Engliſh 
ſomewhat ſeverely; whereupon many of the moſt conſiderable 
perſons retired our of the Kingdom ; ſome one way, ſome ano- 
ther. The two great Earls, Edwin and Morker, with many 


; others of the nobility, and not a few of the clergy, went into 


| 4 Chron. Saxon, ad. A. D. 1067. Gul. Malmelſb. de gellis. reg. Anglor. lid 
$i, Hen, Huntingd. lib. vii. Ingulph. Hiſt. p. 900, 9 . © A, D. 1069. 


Scotland; 


Scotland z where Edgar Etheling and his family took ſhelter, and 
from whence they very ſoon invaded the north part of England f. 

Other lords fled to Denmark to King Swain II. who had al» 
ways kept up a claim to the Engliſh crown, and who, therefore, 
readily yielded credit to their aſſurances, that, if he would but 


eſpecially in the northern parts, would throw off the Norman 
yoke, and declare for him. He, therefore, equipped a conſi- 


ſome of the Engliſh fugitives, well provided with all things ne- 
tent of this expedition 8. 


ning, ſo good ſucceſs as that of which we are ſpeaking ; for the 


obſtinate defence. With this view he ordered part of the ſub- 


liſt, Dan, A. D. 1068, M Hiſt, Ang]. yok. i. p. 6, 
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ſend a force ſufficient to give them encouragement, the Engliſh, 


derable fleet (ſome copies of the Saxon chronicles ſay 240, 
others make them 300 fail), and ſent them under the command 
of his brother-in-law Oſborn, his ſons Harold and Canutus, and 


ceſſary, and with a conſiderable body of forces on board: fo 
that nothing leſs than ſubduing the wu TRIO was the in- 


Few undertakings of ſuch contig} 1 een 90 way b 
perſons of different intereſts were concerned, had, in the begin- 


Daniſh fleet, having favourable winds and fair weather, came 
ſafely into the mouth of the Humber, and there debarked their 
forces about the middle of Auguſt, A. D. 1069, as we are told 
by Matthew Paris ®, They were immediately joined by Edgar 
Etheling, the earls Edward and Morker, the famous Earl Wal- 
theof, and many other perſons of diſtinction, with a great army, 
compoſed of Engliſh and Scots, and then moved directly towards 
York, which King William had cauſed to be ſtrongly fortified. 
The governor, whoſe name was Mallet, reſolved to make an 


urbs to be ſet on fire, that the Danes might not lodge in them 

on their approach; but, through ſome negligence, the fire caught 

the city, and burnt a great part of it before it could be extin- 
ruiſhed, which gave the Danes ai opportunity of gaining it al. 
moſt without a ſtroke: after which they attacked the citadel, 
took it, and put three thouſand Normans to the ſword. On this 
ſucceſs, as the Daniſh writers ſay, Earl Waltheof was left there 
Vith a irony e and the main 1 marched e to- 3 


f Chron, Saxon, A. D: = 5 on. garon. A. D. 1668. renn. 5 


warde 
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wards London i. The king, however, advanced to meet them 


with a conſiderable army, waſting and ſpoiling the northern 


countries, which he conceived well affected to the enemy, and, 


as ſome alledge, fought with, and gave a check to the invaders; 


but our graveſt hiſtorians report the fact quite otherwiſe. They 
fay, that, finding his troops much inferior to the enemy, he en- 
tered into a private treaty with Oſborn the Daniſh general, and 
offered him an immenſe ſum of money for himſelf, with free 
leave to plunder the northern coaſts, if he would be content to 
retire with his forces in the ſpring; which he accordingly ac. 


cepted: ſo the king ſpoiling one way to revenge the infidelity of 


his northern ſubjects, and the Danes plundering the other, they, 
in the beginning of the next year, returned to their fleet in the 


Humber, and embarking their forces, returned home k. But 
Swain, king of Denmark, being ſoon informed that his hopes 


were fruſtrated by the covetouſneſs and treachery of his brother, 
rather than by the force of the Normans, he baniſhed him, as 
he well deſerved!. Thus ended an expedition which might have 


produced another revolution in our affairs, if the king's prudence 
had not been as great as his courage. The next year, the Saxon 
chronicles tell us, the Danes landed again in the iſle of Ely, to 
'which abundance of malecontents had reſorted ; but, being able 
to do little, Swain made a treaty with the king of England: but 
his fleet ſailing homewards, laden with booty, a great part of it 
was forced into Ireland, and many of the ſhips, with all their 
| treaſure on board them, foundered at _ ma, Bat as to oy the 
Daniſh writers are ſilent. | | 


About the ſame time a, the ſons of the late King Raste came 


out of Ireland with a fleet of ſixty-five ſail, and landed in Somer- 


ſetſhire, where they committed great depredations; till Ednoth, 


who had been an old ſervant of their father, marched: againſt 
them, beat their forces, and obliged them to retire o. They 
made a ſecond ee the 8 N v, vin a fleet of ard 


5 


3 3 rer. Danicar. pig. lib. v. Hen. Hundngd, hiſt. lib. vii, p. = 


Simeon Dunelm. A. D. 1069. Chron. Saxon. A. D 1069. Roger. de Hoveden. 


p. 451, 452. Alured. Beverl. Annal. lib. ix. R. % Chron. Saxon. 
p. 174. Pontanus rerum Daa. hiſt. 1 Adam, Bremenſ. Pontan. lib. v. 


m Chron. Saxon. p. 177. 4. D. 1068. kent Hovedea, . 450, 
P A. D. 1069. 8 | | 


fail, 
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fail, landed near Exeter, plundered and burnt the country; 
but Earl Brien, raiſing forces, and fighting them twice in one 
day, forced them again to fly, with the loſs of ſeven hundred 
men, and ſome of the principal nobility of Ireland; which ſo 
broke the ſpirits of that nation, as to diſcourage them Krön abet- 
ting the Engliſh fugitives any more 1; fo that the ſons of Harold, 
Godwin, and Edmund, retired to Beam where they were 
kindly received, and ſpent the remainder of their days. 
Theſe accidents convinced the king of the neceſſity of havin ga 
fleet always ready, and therefore to this he turned his thoughts; 
and, having collected as many ſhips as he was able, he employ- 
ed them to hinder ſuccours from coming to the rebels in the iſie 
of Ely, which gave him an opportunity of entering it by land, 


and reducing to his obedience, or deſtroying, all who had taken 
ſhelter there”. In the, ſeventh year of his reign, he attacked 


Scotland by ſea as well as land, in order to be revenged of King 
Malcolm, who had conſtantly aſſiſted all the diſturbers of his 
government, and quickly brought him to accept a peace on the 


terms he thought fit to prefcribe*. In the tenth year- of his 


reign it appears, that affairs were in better order than they had 


ever been before : yet it was not long before a great conſpiracy 
was formed in England; and the lords, concerned in it, invite 


the Welch to enter the kingdom on one fade, while the Danes 
invaded it on the other. The king was at this time in Normandy; 
but, having early intelligence of what paſſed in his abſence, he 
quickly returned into England, ſeized many of the conſpirators, 


and diſappointed them in their intended rifing. The Danes, : 
however, under the command of Canutus the ſon of king Swain, 
came with a fleet of two hundred ſail, upon the coaſt, and even 


entered the mouth of the Thames; but not finding 1 con- 
federates in the poſture they expected, and perceiviag that the 
king had now a navy as well as an army, they retired i to Flow" | 


ders without undertaking any thing u. 


For nine years after, the king remained quiet whh, ref pect to 


the Danes, who were involved in ſo many troubles at home, that 


FR > Gul, Malmeſb, de welt reg. 1 lib. ji, Tx A. D. 109%. i 2 Chron, 


Saxon. A. D. 10792, Alured. Beverl. annal, Jib. ix. PR ror by A. P. 1075. 
# Chron. Saxon. p. 183. Hen. . hiſt. Uh vi. p. 300. 
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tereſt and inclination, as alſo to the raiſing a better force than 
| hitherto he had fitted out at ſea, which in ſome meaſure he ef. 


fling his affairs! in Normandy, he was alarmed with the proſpect 


| Our writers are far from giving a a good account of this Matter; 
tended, and a vaſt fleet drawn together, yet they deliver no ra- 


what they ſay of the iſſue of the deſign, uiz. that the fleet Wag 
| detained two years in the harbour by contrary winds ; and at laſt 
the enterprize was abandoned, when they ee the migb 


5 authors. | 


5 roughly ſettled on his throne, began to form a deſign of aſſert. 


to the crown of England; to which he was chiefly eee 
by the perſuaſions of his brather-in- law Robert, earl of Flan- 
ders, who promiſed him his aſſiſtance, and by the incitements 
of the Engliſh refugees, wha aſſured him, that their country- 
men were quite tired out with the intolerable oppreſſions of the 

| Normans, and would certainly join him, if he landed with a 
föorce ſufficient to protect them, Before he abſolutely determined 


did alſo the ſtates of the kingdom: upon which he drew toge- 
5 ther a prodigious fleet, little ſhort of a thouſand ſail, and put on 
board them all ſorts of ammunition and proviſion for the great 
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they had no leiſure to yex their neighbours, This reſpite the 
king employed in ſecuring his foreign dominions againſt the 
attempts of the king of France in taming the Welch, and new. 
modelling affairs in England, fo as to ſuit them to his own in. 


fected. In the twentieth year v of his reign, when he thought 
to have taken ſome reſt from his Izbours, and was buſied in ſet- 


of new danger, by receiving intelligence, that the Danes were 
making prodigious preparations for the conqueſt of England, 


for though they tell us in general, that mighty things were in- 


tional motiyes for this attempt, Nor are they leſs deficient in 


ty preparations made in England to receive them. But we meet 
with a much clearer and more probable ſtory i in the n 


They fay, that King "PER IV. as ſoon as «he was "56 


ing the title, which he believed his father Swain had left him, 


to make this expedition, he aſked the opinion of his brother 
Olaus, duke of Sleſwick, who adviſed him to undertake it, as 


body of trop he intended to embark therein, When all I 


w A. b. 108g. 
. ver 
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were ready, he waited' ſome time for Ris brother Olaus, and at 
laſt growing impatient, he went to fetch him but of his duchy, 
where he found him plotting his ruin, inſtead of preparing for 
the voyage to England; upon which he ſeized, and ſent him 
priſoner into Flanders. During the abſence' of King Canutus, 
the conſpirators on board the fleet gave out, that the proviſions 
were not wholeſome; that ſeveral of the veſſels were leaky; that 
che king's mind was changed; and that the beſt thing they 
could do was to go every man to his own home: ſo that, when 
Canutus returned, he found both his fleet and army diſperſed x: 


which is certainly a better account of the miſcarriage of this un- 


dertaking, than the long continuance of croſs winds,” to which 
ſome (or the effects of 3 itichantinerts; to which . 
aſcribe it. 5 

Certain it e that King William brought over foam Nea 
ſuch an army as his ſubjects till then had never ſeen; for the 
maintenance of which he not only oppreſſed the nation for the 
preſent, but, laying hold of the general conſternation the people 
were in, ordered the famous Doomſday- bock to be made, where- | 
in, taking an account of every foot of land in the kingdom, he 
learned, to the laſt ſhilling, how low they might be drained, I' 
know ſome hiſtorians place this fact in another light; but I fol- 
low the Saxon chronicle, written in his own time, but with a 
truly Engliſh ſpiritʒ and therefore, in this reſpect, the beſtguide?. 
To fay the truth, this king knew how to make advantage of all 
things; but particularly of misfortunes; for, in all the rebellions 
and invaſions which happened during his reign, he conſtantly” 
ſpared his Normans, and ſubdued the Engliſh by the arms of the 
Engliſh, 80, on the rumour of this invaſion, he firſt took oc- 


caſion to fill the country with his foreign ſoldiers, and then pil- 


laged the people for their ſubliſtence, and to fill his own coffers. 
When the danger was almoſt over, he ſailed to the Iſle of 
Wight, that- it might appear he was not deſtitute of a naval 
force, in caſe his enemies reſumed their projects; and Paſſed" 


benen. rerum 95 hiſt. ib, V. p. 197. Gul. Malmeſb. te 0 reg. 1 ; 


lib. iu. v Chron. Saxon, p. 186. Ingulph. hiſt. Gul. Malmeſb, Mat, Paris. 


An excellent account of Doomſday-book, the reaſon why it was made, and its 


contents, is to be found in Robert of Glouceſter s chronicle, wow li. b. 373. in 


Mr. Hearne s accurate edition, W 3 
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which he cules to be burnt, he caught a fever thereby, of 


and extremely jealous of his ſovereignty as king of England. 
Wales he ſubdued, and bridled with garriſons, awed Scotland, 
' Preſerved Normandy, in its full extent, againſt all the attempts 


| have reduced Ireland without employing arms *. In a word, he 
lour of his hair, ſucceeded his father, though without ſo much 


William, however, thought he might well attain by fraud what 


itfelf was "y beneficial to the Fer for it once again put 


| Þ. Chron. Saxon, p- 192. Sul. Maimetd de yelt, reg. Anglor, id, iv. Hen. Hun- 
tingd. hiſt, lib. vii. | 1 5 
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from thence, into Normandy 2. The next year he engaged in a 
war with France, in which, though he was ſucceſsful, yet it 
coſt him his life; for, advancing too near the flames of a city 
which he died, on the gth day of September 1089, in the twen- 


ty-firſt year of his reign, and the ſixty-fourth of his age. The 
Saxon chronicle tells us, that he was a diligent active prince, 


of the French, and, if he had lived two years longer, would 
was in England a ont king, nad to his Normans a good duke. 
Wain II. ſurnamed "I" i. e. the Red, "Hom the. co- 


as a plauſible title, his brother Robert not only having the pre- 
tence of birth, but likewiſe a plea of merit much ſuperior to his. 


his father had both taken and kept by force; and therefore, ha- Et 
ving the good-will of ſome of the clergy, he wiſely determined - CA 
to procure that of the nation by diſtributing among them his fa- ar 
ther's treaſures. To this end he made haſte to England, and be 


going to Wincheſter, where his father's wealth lay, he ſcattered 


it abroad in ſuch a manner, that the pooreſt of the people, in m 
every pariſh i in England, felt the effects of it: fo that, on his 1 
coming to London at Chriſtmas, he was received with all ima- tl 

ginable tokens of loyalty and affection d. He eaſily diſcerned, | 
that his brother Duke Robert would not fail to give him diſtur- 8 
bance, and that, whenever he inclined to do it, a party would 1 
not be wanting to aſſiſt him in England: he therefore, to ſecure 2 
himſelf, in the firſt place, careſſed all the Engliſh nobility, and, n 
contrary to his father's maxims, preferred them to the Normans, t 

= not out of any love, but becauſe he ſaw the Normans better af- 1 

fected to his brother: yet, whatever the motive Was, the thing 


«a % 


2 A. D. 1086. a Chron, Saxon. p. 190, 191. Alated Revert; Annal. lib. ix. 
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arms into their hands, and thereby gave them a power of obli- 
ging their princes to keep their promiſes longer than they in- 
tended. Another expedient of his was of no leſs advantage; 
he permitted the Engliſh to fit out ſhips of force to act againſt 
his enemies; and we ſhall quickly _— what jog the _y 
reaped from this indulgence Þ - 

Robert, the eldeft ſon of the conguirar;” was . Geena 
when his father died; whence he quickly returned to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the duchy * Normandy, in which he met with no 


oppoſition a. When he was ſettled there, he turned his thoughts 
upon England, where his uncle Odo, earl of Kent, had formed 
a ſtrong party for the ſupport of his title. They furpriſed and 
fortified ſeveral caſtles; and if Robert, who had a good army 
in Normandy, and ſhips enough to tranſport them, had been as 
diligent in his own affair as thoſe who abetted his intereſt here, 
he had certainly carried his point, and transferred the crown to 
his own from his brother's head: but he contented himſelf with 
ſending a few-troops hither, which, however, landed without 
oppoſition, the king having no navy to oppoſe them. But the 
Engliſh obſerving that, after this, they An to paſs the ſeas 


careleſsly, attacked them as occaſion offered, took their ſhips, 


and deftroyed multitudes'of men; ſo that, in a little time, Ro- 
bert was glad to deſiſt from his bins" 20 the kingdom; 
and the king, in the fourth year of his reign, invaded Nor- 
mandy both by ſea and land: but, by the interpoſition of 
friends, their differences were coingaed, _— a 858 . 


the brothers reconciled e. 


The year following, the king being to 50 ueber on che 
Scots f, who had invaded his dominions while he was in Nor- 
mand prepared to attack them with a confiderable land force, 
and at the ſame time fitted out a great fleet. Duke Robert, who 
was then in England, was intruſted with the management of 
this expedition, which was far from anſwering the expectations 


raiſed thereby: for the fleet not being ready till towards Mi- 


chaclmas, there happened ſuch ſtorms on the Scottiſh coaſt, that 


abundance of ſhips were loſt, and many more diſabled: the army, 5 


too, ſuffered exceedingly by the ſeverity of the weather; and 


2 Roger. Hoveden, p. 461, 462. Johan. Brower Chron. iat. x. ſeript. 
N D. nov. - = CAD. 2090. . Donne ne 5 5 
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after all, Duke Robert was glad, by the interpoſition of Edge 
Atheling, to make peace with Malcolm king of Scots; which 
the king ratifted, without intending to keep its. After this, there 
is little occurs in his reign as to naval expeditions, except fre- 
quent invaſions: of Normandy; which ſhews he was ſuperior at 


ſea, and that he might have made a great figure by his maritime 
power, if he had been ſo inclined; But he had other views, and 


was particularly diſpoſed to bring the Welch under ſubjection; 
in order to which, he allowed the nobility on the borders to 
undertake expeditions at their own 158 880 in p in ann 


a of that, for their own advantage. 


An accident happened in one of theſe expeditioned, 5, Js 
ſhews how much maritime affairs were then neglected; and how 


* imprudent a thing it is to depend on armies: without fleets, 
Hugh earl of Shrewſbury, and Hugh ear! of Cheſter, | invaded 


the iſle of Angleſey, and eaſily ſubdued the inhabitants, whom 
they plundered, and uſed very cruelly : but, in the midſt of their 
ſucceſs, one Magnus, a Norwegian pirate, came from the Ork- 


neys, which were then ſubject to the Danes, with a ſmall ſqua - 
dron of ſhips, and, landing in Angleſey unexpectedly, defeated 
theſe inſolent invaders, killed the earl of Shrewſbury upon the 
ſpot, and carried off all the ſpoil that he and his aſſociates had 
taken. Not long after this, King William being informed, that 
the city of Mans was beſieged, he reſolved to go to its relief: 
and though his nobility adviſed him to ſtay till a ſquadron, at 
leaſt, could be drawn together, yet he abſolutely refuſed to 
make any delay, but, going on board a ſmall veſſel, obliged the 
maſter to put to ſea in foul weather, for this wiſe reaſon, that he 
never beard a king of England was drowned; and ſo, landing 


at Barfleur with the troops he had in Normandy, relieved the 
place. How much ſoe ver ſome commend. this action, it was not 


certainly either prudent or honourable, as expreſſing rather an 
intemperate courage, than any ſober reſolution” of maintaining 
his dignity, which would have been better provided for by keep 
ing a navy in conſtant readineſs i, This appears alſo to have 
been the king's own ſentiments : for, on his return to England, 
che next years has: firſt care was, to put his marine in a Hotter” 


= s Chron, Saxon. p. 197. Alured. Beverl. nd. . n A, D. 1999. 85 
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condition; and, eas formed ſome new projects, he drew to- 
gether a very conſiderable fleet, at the ſame time that he raiſed 
a very great army: but before all things could be got ready, he 
was taken off by a ſudden and violent death. For going to 
hunt in New-Foreſt, he was ſhot accidentally. by an arrow's 

glancing againſt a tree; ſo that, after fetching one deep groan, 
he died on the ſpot. The current of our modern hiſtories have 
fixed this fact on one Sir Walter 'Tyrrelz but ſeveral ancient 
writers, ſpeaking of the king's death, do not mention this gen- 
tleman: and a contemporary author affirms, that he had often 
heard Sir Walter declare, that he was in another part of the 


foreſt at the time of the king's death, and that he knew not 


how it happened *, Thus the rumours in one age become hiſ- 
tory in the next. This accident fell out on the fecond of Au- 
guſt, in the year 1109, when the king had reigned almoſt thir- 
teen, and liyed ſomewhat more than forty-two years, He was 
certainly a prince of high ſpirit, and quick parts, but had little 
tenderneſs for his ſubjects; and though he made a better king 
than his father, to the Engliſh, yet it was merely becauſe he 


had more need of them, as appeared by the difference of his 


conduct in time of diſtreſs; and, when the ſituation of his af- 


fairs was mended, through chele-afidanch: for he grew then aas 


careleſs in performing, as he had been laviſh before in promi- 
ſing. So that his death was looked on as a deliverance, though 
a left the ace unſettled, bag al n in commilion. - ; 


Ran the nend for of he conqueror, from his vita 
bred to learning, ſurnamed Beauclerk, ſept into the vacant : 
throne, while his brother Robert was in the Holy Land!. He 
had a bad title, though yarniſhed with many fair pretences: 
ſuch as his being born after his father became king; drawing 
bis firſt breath in England, and having ever ſhewn a great af- 
fection for his countrymen, Yet the favour of the clergy, and 
particularly the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was the chief cauſe 
of his peaceable acceſſion; as his being very rich, and knowing 
well how to diſtribute his money, gained him, after his acceſ- 
Lon, many friends. In the very nen of his reign, he diſ- 


k A 3 ex ſais ſagitta occiſus, fays the Saxon Chron, 5. 109; 3 
yita Ludovici * 1 
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covered an Ad talent for government, doing more good 


things than his brother had ever promiſed. He reſtored, in 3 


great meaſure, the Saxon laws; preferred virtuous and able 


men; eaſed the people of their taxes, and provided for the ſe- 
curity of the ſeas 3 promoting alſo, to the utmoſt of his power, 
the trade and navigation of his ſubjects. Still more to ingrati. 


ate himſelf with the commons, he eſpouſed Matilda, the ſiſter 


of Edgar, king of Scots, who was niece to Edgar Etheling, 
the true heir bf the Saxon line: all this he did with great fin- 
cerity of heart, and not from thoſe principles of Norman cun- 


ning, wherein conſiſted the ſeeming wiſdom of his brother, 


He carried his affection for the Engliſh farther ſtill, by doing 


them juſtice upon their oppreſſors; impriſoning the biſhop of 
Cheſter in the Tower, who had been the principal adviſer of 


William Rufus, in all his arbitrary exactions m. In conſequence 
of all this, he either had, or ought to have had, the entire af. 


fection of his ſubjects. But his wiſdom would not allow him 


to truſt entirely to that; and therefore, as ſoon as he under- 


ſtood that his brother Robert was returned into Normandy, and 
received there in triumph, he provided for the ſecurity of his 
dominions by the moſt natural method, that of increaſing his 

ſtrength at ſea, and giving directions to his officers who had 
the cuſtody of the coaſts, called, in the language of thoſe times, 
butſecarles, to be vigilant in preventing all 88 from coming 

out of Normandy into England a. G0 : 


Time plainly diſcovered the wiſdom of the king 8 precaution: 


for Duke Robert, who was returned with a great reputation, 
and who was a prince endowed with many amiable qualities, 
quickly renewed his pretenſions to the Engliſh crown; prepa- 
ring both a fleet and an army, in order to paſs over into England 
with greater ſtrength, and hopes of better ſucceſs than he had 
- formerly. All our hiſtorians, however, agree, that, if King 
Henry's commanders at ſea had done their duty, he would ne- 
ver have ſet his feet on this iſland by force. But it ſo happened, 
that, either out of hopes of profit, or from the natural levity 
ol their a 8 of them inclined to Fa duke; ; and, 


m 5 Saxon. A. Db. 1100. Gul. Maimeſb. de 11 reg. Ang. lid. v. 


 Matth, Paris, p. 55. Eadmer. hiſtor. Novor. lib. iii. Alured. Beverl. Annal. 
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2s ſoon as they knew bis flert was at ſea, went over, with their 
ſhips, into his ſervice: by which means he landed ſafely at 
Portſmouth with a gallant army ®. King Henry, however, 
had not been idle; but had a conſiderable force about him, 
when he received this news; upon which he marched directly 
to Haſtings, where he was joined by many of the nobility ; 
though ſome of theſe, too, afterwards, went over to his brother. 
When things were on the point of being determined by arms, 
and a ſecond battle of Haſtings ſeemed to be the only method 
of clearing the royal title, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
ſome other great men, interpoſed, and brought about an ac- 
commodation, by which the kingdom was left to Henry, and 
A penſion of three thouſand merks was reſerved to Robert 7; 
who, after a ſtay of ſix months in his brother's court, Wee 
into Normandy, very well ſatisfied: though he did not continue 
ſo long; perceiving plainly, when it was too late, that he wo 
wanted reſolution enough to contend for a kingdom, was not 
likely to preſerve a dukedom in quiet: and this jealouſy drew 
upon him, in proceſs of time, the very thing that he feared, as 
our hiſtorians relate at large, and as I ſhall briefly mo; lo * 5 
25 it concerns the ſubject of which I am treating. 5 
After various paſſages into Normandy, the king, at lat, de- _ 
termined to make an abſolute conqueſt of it; pretending, that 
he was aſhamed to ſee his brother not able to live upon his re- 
venues, though he had not been aſhamed to take from him, as 
2 gift, the penſion. of three thouſand marks per annum, which 
he had forced him to accept in lieu of the crown. With this 
view he raiſed a great army, and a fleet proportionable, with. 
which he croſſed the ſea a; and, in a ſhort ſpace, conquered 
the greateſt part of his es dominions. That ſtout prince, 
whoſe ſpirit was always ſuperior to his power, reſolved to ha- 
zard all bravely in the field, rather than remain ſafe in his per- 
fon, but ſtripped of his dominions. Full of this generous re- 
ſolution he gave his brother battle, wherein he ſhewed all the 
courage and conduct of an experienced commander; yet, in the 
end, was s routed, taken Fe and thenceforward never en⸗ 7 


o A, D. N 5 1 Sun p. 209. Mat. Paris, p. os; Gul. Mal- | 
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joyed either land or liberty more r. The Engliſh writers are 
fond of remarking, that this conqueſt of Normandy happened 


that very day forty years, on which his father, by the battle of 


Haſtings, obtained the crown of England : but, as to what they 


relate further, of Duke Robert's having his eyes put out, and 
dying of ſpite, becauſe the king ſent him a robe that was too 
little for himfelfs ; z they are facts, if not falſe, very en at 


leaſt, and throne not haſtily to be credited. 
As Normandy could not have been conquered without a con- 


ſiderable fleet, ſo it would quickly have been loſt again, if the 


king had not been ſuperior to his neighbours at ſea for the king 
of France was very deſirous of ſetting up William, the ſon of 


Duke Robert, and nephew to the king, in the room of his fa- 


ther. This obliged King Henry to make frequent voyages thi- 
ther, and to be at great expence, as well in gratifying the French 
Jords, as in maintaining an army and fleet for its defence; which 


did not, however, hinder him from chaſtiſing the Welch, when 
they took up arms againſt him, or from ſending to the aſſiſtance 
of the Chriſtians in the Holy Land, as great ſuccours as any 
prince of his time*. Indeed, his remarkable felicity, in attain- 
ing almoſt every thing he undertook, put much in his power; 
and he had too elevated a ſoul not to uſe what he poſſeſſed. 
lle received, however, in the twenty-firſt year of his reign", 
4 very conſiderable check: for having ſettled every thing in 
| Normandy to his good liking, where, for that purpoſe, he had 
reſided for many years; he reſolved to return to England, with 
all the royal family. His only fon William, whom he had made 


duke of that country, and who was alike the delight of his fa- 


ther, and of the nation, ordered a new ſhip to be built, for 


the commodious carriage of himſelf, and many of his princely 


relations: theſe, accordingly, embarked on the 26th of No- 


vember, the weather fine, and the wind fair. The prince, ha- 


ving made the hearts of the ſailors merry, propoſed to them a 
: ne in caſe ns fon could 2 _ og in with his tather 


r ha. A St Mat. Paris, p. 62. 3 Malmeth: os 
This is indeed affirmed by M. Paris, and ſome other writers of good 8 


| rity ; ; but the Saxon chronicle is ſilent 5 and nnn ORR * Henry 


kindneſs to his brother. 

Gul. Malmeſb. de geſt, reg. Angles lib. v. Hen. Hantiogs, hilt lib. vi. 
u A. D. 1120. | 
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was. In attempting this, they ventured too near the ſhore, and 
unfortunately, juſt as it fell dark, ran upon a ſhoal of rocks, 
then known by the name of Shatteras. The boat was preſent- 
y put out, and the prince, with ſome few about him, got into 


it, and might have been yet ſafe, if, moved by the cries of his 
| ſiſter, the Counteſs of Perche, he had not returned, with an 
intent to take her in; which gave ſo many an opportunity of 


crowding into the boat, that it ſunk, together with the ſhip; 


every ſoul going to the bottom except a butcher, who very 


ſtrangely eſcaped, by clinging to the main-maſt ”, There pe- 


riſhed, by this misfortune, about two hundred perſons; which 


enables us to give ſome 01. at the bulk and burden of * 
in thoſe days *. i 


Gther circumſtances in this king 8 reign, 1 ind none ot Weich | 
enough to deſerve mentioning : I ſhall therefore content my- 
{elf with obſerving, that, by ſeveral laws relating to trade, (par- 


ticularly one, which gave every wreck to the owners, if a living 


thing was found on board), he manifeſted his intention to com- 
merce, and his care of maritime affairs T. To this we may add, 


that the Daniſh prince of the Orkneys made him frequent pre- 


ſents, as teſtimonies of his veneration and reſpect; and though 
Morchad, king of Ireland, whom the writers of that country 


ſtyle Murchertus O'Brian, in the beginning of his reign, treat- 
ed the Engliſh but indifferently; yet, on King Henry's threaten- 
ing to prohibit all commerce with that iſland, he came to a juſt 
ſenſe of his folly, and ever after behaved as became him to- 


wards the ſubjects of fo great a prince a. It is in ſome meaſure 

| wonderful, that, conſidering the many and great fatigues this 

prince underwent, he was not ſooner worn out: but, as he was 
fortunate in all other things, ſo in this alſo he was happy, 
that he enjoyed a longer life and rule than his predeceſſors; dy- 
ing on December 2, 1135 ; after having reigned thirty-five, and 
lived near ſixty-eight years*. He was a monarch of great en- 

dowments, improved by an excellent education, who ſincerelß 
N Chron. Saxon. p. 212. Gul. Malmeſb. Hen. Huntingd, Matth. Paris, Sc. 
* Alured. Beverl. annal. lib. ix. p. 148. Robert of Glouceſter's chronicle, p. 


438. contains a very particular and curious account. gelden. Jan. Ang. 


int. oper, tom. iv. p. 1009. 2 Gul, Malmeſb. "bp geſt. reg. Ang. i. x 
_ * Chron, Saxon, p. 237. 2 Paris. Gul. Malmeſb. G. 4 
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loved the Engliſh, and had always a juſt regard to the honoys 
of his crown. 


1 


| STEPHEN, Earl of Blois, nephew, by the father's fide, to 
the late king, and, by his mother, grandſon to William the 
conqueror, by cajoling the Engliſh lords, promiſing wholly to 
remit danegeld, and to eafe them in other particulars, attained 
the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown, to the prejudice of Maud 


the empreſs ; through the ſame arts, preciſely, whereby her fa- 
ther had defrauded his brother Duke Robert. This king Ste. 
phen was a prince, who, abating his ambition, had few or na 
vices; brave in his perſon, a good officer; and who, in all pro- 


bability, would have made an excellent king, if he had come to 


the throne with a better title, and thereby ſecured a more peace- 
able poſſeſſion: : but, being involved in wars and diſputes, almoſt 
His whole reign, and having given up or relinquiſhed that tax, 
by which he ſhould have ſecured the ſovereignty of the ſea, 


which promiſe he exactly kept; we need not wonder, that we 


have leſs to ſay of him than of the other Norman princes d. 


In the third year of his reign, he, with a great fleet, and a 


ceonſiderable army on board, invaded Normandy : and though 
Geoffrey Earl of Anjou, the huſband of Maud the empreſs, 
did all in his power to defend it; yet he rejoined that dukedom 
to the Engliſh crown, intending to have beſtowed it on his ſon 
Euſtace. However, his affairs had not this proſperous current 


long; for, after many domeſtic troubles, his competitor Maud 


landed in England, and laid claim to the crown e. Though 
her retinue was very ſmall, ſcarce one hundred and fifty in num- 
ber, yet ſhe quickly grew ſtreng enough to give the king a 
great deal of trouble: nay, at length ſhe became ſo powerful, 
that ſhe took him priſoner, and ſent him to be kept at Briſtol 


where, by her orders, he was put into irons ; yet afterwards 
exchanged for her baſtard brother, Robert Earl of Glouceſter. 


This potent lord, croſſing over into Normandy, recovered it for 
his ſiſter and her ſon Henry; 3 and then returning, is recorded to 
have invaded the northern parts of the kingdom, with a fleet of | 
ifty-two fail z which ſhows bow low the maritime ſtrength of 


d Chron. Saxon. p. 410 Matth. Paris, Hiſt; * At p· 1 75. - Gul, used. 
aft, govel. lib. i. 0 A. D. 1140. 
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the nation was then fallen, and what mighty miſchiefs follow 
from a conteſted ſucceſſion, which, howeyer it may end as to 
princes, is ſure to be always fatal to their ſubjects d. 

Indeed this reign of King Stephen, if our beſt hiſtories, and 
the Saxon chronicle eſpecially, be worthy of credit, was .moſt 
_ unfortunate for the people; expoſing them to ſuch miſeries and 
diſtreſſes as in times paſt they had never felt, and which would 
hardly meet with any belief now. Amongſt all their grievances 
this was none of the leaſt, that there was a total ſtagnation of 
trade, much counterfeit money, and no ſecurity for foreign 
merchants z remedies for all which, are expreſsly provided by 
the treaty of peace made with Henry Duke of Normandy, by 
King Stephen, in the eighteenth year of his reign, which was 
confirmed by the king's charter, whereof an authentic copy is 
preſerved in Holingſhed's chronicle, and no where elſe e. The 
king did not live long after this ſettlement of his affairs ; other- 5 
wiſe he would, in all probability, have done his utmoſt to re- 
ſtore things to a better ſtate z about which, when his mind was 
employed, he was carried off by a ootptlearion of diſtempers, 
on October 25, 1154; when he had reigned near nineteen 
years. A great captain, ſays Matthew Paris; and moſt of our 
other hiſtorians agree as to his perſonal qualifications, a good 
king. Only that ancient and venerable book, the Saxon chro- 
nicle, which ends with his reign, ſets down nothing but cala= 
mities and misfortunes which happened therein: and yet this 
prince had a reputation for piety, and was remarkably kind to 
the monks, I mention this particularly, to ſhew the impartia- 
lity of that authentic hiſtory, which well deſerves to be tranſ- 
lated from the tongue of our anceſtors into modern Engliſh, 


and would afford ſuch. as prefer truth to fine os much 
 fatisfadtion, © : 

Kees the method I have hitherto followed, I ought 
to ſpeak now of ſuch diſcoveries as were made within this ſpace | 
of time, or extraordinary acts performed by private perſons : 
in reſpect to which, however, I ſhall not detain the reader 


long; becauſe, in the firſt place, we have not much of this ; 


d Gul. Neubrigen. lib. 1. cap. 13, Nic, Trivet. Annal. Robert of Glonceks | 
er's chronicle, P. 460. Vol. ii. p. 62,cdit, 1587, 
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kind to note; and ſecondly, what there is, hath been already 
examined by Hakluyt and other collectors, and therefore may 


be preſumed to be ſufficiently known already. Such are che 


travels of Alured, biſhop of Worceſter, in the year 10 58, to 


Jeruſalem ; the journey of Ingulphus, abbot of Croyland, to 


the ſame place in 10048; both which are private tranſactions, 
and only prove that Engliſhmen were as forward as any, in 


thoſe days, in undertaking ſuch journies as might contribute to 


the increaſe either of their knowledge or reputation. As to the 
expeditions of Edgar Atheling, they are ſomewhat of a diffe- 
rent kind; and are, in ſome meaſure, of national importance. 


His high quality, as the true heir of the Engliſh crown, made 


all his actions very conſpicuous, during the times in which he 


lived and, as he often found it troubleſome ſtaying at home, 


a8 the eye of ſuch as, to his prejudice, were veſted with 
ſupreme power, and bore him no good -will; ſo he choſe to fg 
nalize his courage abroad, in ſuch adventures as fell in his way, 


Thus he commanded a body of Normans, which were ſent in- 

to Apulia b; and returning out of Italy wit h honour, he then 
applied himſelf to Robert, duke of Normandy, who treated 
him with kindneſs and reſpect, and with whom he went to ſe- 
ruſalem; where he likewiſe gained ſuch great reputation, that, 


firſt the emperor of Conſtantinople, and then the emperor of 


Germany, would willingly have detained him | in their courts: 
but he came back in 1102, and was, four years afterwards, 
taken priſoner with duke Robert, in Normandy i. One of our 


moſt famous hiſtorians, who was his contemporary, reproaches 


bim ſeverely for his not accepting the offers that were made 
him abroad, and for his fond attachment to his own country: 


but, if we conſider that his fiſter was married to the king of 
Scots, and that her daughter by that king, was eſpouſed to 


King Henry, in whoſe reign he returned; one cannot think 
that cenſure very reaſonable, or that his waſting the laſt years 
of bis life in ſo obſcure 2 retirement, that we know not where 


F Roger FA in oth priore Annal. p. 445. Heel vol. i. 1 


- 8 Ingulph. hiſtor, ap, ſcript. poſt Bedam, p. 903, 904. Hakluyt, vol. i. 
ne Gul. Malmelb, de geſt. reg. Au gl. lib. iii. 1 Chron. Saxon. 
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it was k, or when, or how he died, appears more diſhonourable 
to his memory, than to the writers of that age, who were ſo 


devoted to power, that they could not fo much as do juſtice to 


the character of a man obnoxious thereto, Athelard, a monk - 


of Bath, is ſaid by Bale to have travelled through Egypt and 
Arabia, in ſearch of knowledge; and that, on his return home, 


which was towards the latter end of the reign of Henry I. he 


publiſhed many learned works l. Leland, a more accurate wri- 
ter, tells us he was a great traveller; but without any mention 


either of Egypt or Arabia; though he informs us, that he tranſ- 


lated Euclid's Elements out of Arabic into Latin ; and that 
himſelf had feen another learned work, tranſlated by the ſame 


monk, from an Arabic treatiſe, intitled, Erith Elcharmi : 
which deſerves to be remarked, becauſe very probably theſe 
books were then firſt brought to the knowledge of learned 
men here; and therefore this man might be ſaid to travel for 


public advantage ®. William of Tyre a, and Robert Ketenſis, 
are both mentioned in Hakluyt, from Bale, for learned men 
and travellers, as they were o. The former flouriſhed under 


King Henry, 2 latter under King Stephen; but, as to any | 
pable of N their 2 25 to poſterity, E 


It appears from the 8 Ann of the cinque ports, 


that, as they were firſt incorporated by Edward the Confeſſor; 
ſo, during the reigns of the ſeveral princes mentioned in this 
chapter, they were particularly ferviceable upon all occaſions : 


whence it is evident, that there was a flouriſhing trade carried 


on from this coaſt even in theſe times, and before them. As 
to the commerce of the river Thames, and the city of London, 
there is an ample teſtimony in the works of William of Mal- 
meſbury, who flouriſhed under King Stephen: for he aflures 
us that it was then frequented by merchants of all nations, and 
ſo ample a ſtore-houſe of all the neceſſaries of life, that, upon 
any dearth or Tearcity of 18 the reſt of the nation was e 


k Gul. Malmeſb. de geſtis reg. Ang. lib. in. p. 103. | Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 19. 


1 Baleus de Script. Britan. p. 183, Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 1. m Leland, 7 
Commeat, de Script, Brit. vol. i. p. 20. n Bal. de Script. Britan. vol. 
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and conveniently ſupplied from thence pd. The ſame writer 
obſerves as to Briſtol, that a great trade was driven from thence 
to Norway, Ireland, and other places, whence the inhabitants 
were vaſtly enriched 9. Without doubt, the acceſſion of the 


Norman dominions was of conſiderable uſe in reſpect to trade; 
as was our former intercourſe with the Danes, ſince it enlarged 


our correſpondence with the northern parts of the world, a 


thing always profitable to a country abounding with valuable 


_ commodities or manufactures z as will more clearly appear, even 


from our conciſe account of the ſucceeding reigns. 

The reader will obſerve, that we refer any advantages ariſing 
to the inhabitants of this iſland, from their falling under the 
ſame ſovereignty with the duchy of N ormandy, to the ſucceed 


ing reigns; ſince there is nothing more certain, than that under 
the government of the prince mentioned in this chapter, they 
| ſuffered ſeverely. William J. provoked by frequent inſurrec- 
tions in the north, and the aſſiſtance given by the Scots to ſuch 


as took arms againſt him, ruined the northern parts of his ter- 


ritories in ſuch a manner, that they did not recover during this 
whole period. On the other hand, his ſon and ſucceſſor, Wil⸗ 
liam Rufus, demoliſhed thirty-ſix good towns, in the faireſt 
and moſt fruitful part of England, for the making that which 
is ſtill called the New Foreſt. What is aſeribed to rage in the 


one, and wantonneſs in the other, may perhaps be juſtly ſtyled 


the fruits of the ſame policy in both: for it looks as if the fa- 
ther had a mind to make war, a thing more difficult to the in- 


habitants of the north, by preventing their joining with the 
Scots ſo eaſily, or ſubſiſting their forces conveniently when 


joined, and the ſon might poſſibly be willing to have that coaſt 
leſs populous, that the inhabitants might not be tempted to aim 


at preventing his return from Normandy, whenever his affairs 
carried him thither, as otherwiſe perhaps they might have been. 
Both thoſe monarchs ſeem to have had no tenderneſs at all for 


8 this country, but conſidered it as a farm, of which it was wiſ⸗ 
dom to make the moſt while in their poſſeſſion. Henry had 
indeed a heart, if not entirely, yet in a good meaſure, Engliſh: 
under him the people began to recover again, and grow well 
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thy, as the king did likewiſe : for it was in his time that the 


revenue ariſing from the.crown lands was adjuſted, and fixed 


to a ſettled and certain rate, ſo as that it might be paid, either 
in money or proviſions. As this ſhews that the people were 
beginning to grow rich, ſo, by attending his affairs at home as 
well as he did thoſe abroad, the king grew rich too, inſomuch, 

that at the time of his demiſe, he actually left in his coffers the 
ſum of one hundred thoufand pounds in ready. moneys excluſive 
of plate and jewels. This would have coined, in our times, to 


thrice that ſum 3 but, in reference to its real value, ought to 


be eſteemed about a million. Stephen ſeized upon all this, and 


ſpent it in his wars, with much more. Better had it been, if he 


had ſpent it in his follies for then it would bave gone amongſt 


the people, without prejudice to their induſtry ; whereas his 


reign being a ſeries of troubles, they were ſo often in arms, 


that they could attend to nothing elſe; which was (the true 
ſource of that miſery and poverty before · mentioned. 


* 
W 


But to underſtand this, and many of our A wile, 
tions perfectly, i it will be requiſite to ſay ſomewhat of the man- 


ner of dealing in thoſe days, the nature of payments, and the 
value of gold and filver. As to the common people, in their 
ordinary way of trading in the country, they made but little 


uſe of money, and yet derived great advantage from the laws 


enacted for ſettling its value; ſince, by thoſe laws, the rates of 

moſt ſaleable goods were likewiſe ſettled; by which exchange or 

| barter was very much facilitated; and where commodities could 
not be brought to balance each other exactly, the difference 
was paid in money, that is, in ſilver or gold, according to the 
rates at which they were then fixed by law, ſo that none, in 

their open e could de ee wenn cheated, or e , 


ed. 
Payments, 4 Gains 200 ad eee were * 5 . 


iy ſhillings were then a pound, and the officers took ſixpehce 
over, called vantage · money. This kind of payment was very 
ancient: when payment was made ad penſum, the payer was to 
make good the weight, though he had allowed the ſixpence 
_ over. To prevent fraud in the fineneſs, as well as weight, part 


of the money was melted down, called combuſtion. There 


were two ſorts of N * combuſtion ; 3 real and nominal: 
Vor. J. e e oth. 
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| real, when a ſample of the money was put into the furnace; 
nominal, when a twentieth part of a pound was taken and ac. 
cepted in lieu of actual combuſtion. When money paid in was 
melted down, or the ſupplement made by adding one ſhilling to 
Each twenty; the ferme was ſaid to be dealbated, or blanched: 
ſo one hundred pounds, thus paid into the exchequer after com- 
buſtion, was ſaid to be one hundred pounds blank. This was 
oppoſed to payments made numero, or by tale, which is our mo- 
dern way. Computations, or at leaſt payments, were made by 
pounds, marks, half. marks, ſhillings, pence, &c. filver by marks, 
half- marks, ounces, and half. ounces of gold. The mark of 
gold was equivalent to fix pounds of filver, or fix ſcore. ſhil- 
 lings{ the ounce of gold was equivalent to fifteen ſhillings of 
filvet : the pound of filyer was twenty ſhillings ; the mark of 


filver thirteen ſhillings and fourpence ; the ſhilling twelvepence, 


It is requifite to have theſe notes before our eyes, when we are 
ſpeaking of what paſſed in times at fuch a diſtance; for, other - 
wiſe, it will be almoſt impoſſible to prevent falling into great 
miſtakes about ſubjects of importance; as, indeed, ſeveral able 
_ hiſtorians have done, for want of attending carefully to theſe 


matters, which, in all probability, they did not conceive ſo de- 


ſerving their notice: and yet a diſpoſition to negligence is nnd 
times as fatal to the reader, as an inclination to fatſehood. 
But that I may not ſeem to expect more caution in others, 
than I have ſhewn myſelf, I think it may not be amiſs to give 
the public ſome account of the reaſons why I ſuppoſe, that the 
fum of one hundred thouſand pounds, found in the treaſury of 


King Henry I. was equivalent to near à million at this time. 


In order to this, it is neceflary to acquaint the reader, that, in 
the reign of that prince, the king's tenant, who was bound to 


provide bread for one hundred men, was allowed to compound, 


by paying one ſhilling in money. The very learned biſhop 
Fleetwood ſuppoſes, that this was bread for one meal; but | 
am inclined to think, that it was bread for a whole So + and 


am induced to think ſo, becauſe, in countries where this eſta- 
 bliſhment has always prevailed, a ration of bread is {till ſo ac- 
counted. In our times, L preſume, the value of bread for a 


day may be computed at about twopence, or rather more; and 


conſequently, bread for a hundred men will come to fixteen 


ſhillings 


* 9 . 
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ſhillings and eightpence; ſo that what could be then bought 
for one ſhilling, would coſt almoſt ſeventeen now. Yet if we 
ſhould haſtily conclude from hence, that any given ſum of mo- 
ney, at that time, ought to be multiplied by ſeventeen, to find 
its equivalent i in ours, we ſhall be much in the wrong. For 
the ſhilling, in thoſe times, was thrice as heavy as ours; and 
therefore was, in reality, worth three ſhillings ; ſo that, in 
fact, the bread that would now coſt ſixteen ſhillings and cight= 
pence, might have been bought then for as much ſilver as is in 
three of our ſhillings. According to this computation, one 
hundred thouſand pounds then, would not be worth quite fix 
hundred thouſand now ; but if we reflect, that a great part of 
this ſum muſt have been in gold, and that it is very reaſonable 
to believe the compoſition was not exactly made, or ſtrictiy ſet, 
it will appear, that the eſtimation I have made i 18 agreeable to 
tub or, at leaſt, not very wide of it. | 
It may not be amiſs, after dwelling ſo long upon this ſubjeQ, | 
to explain another point; that is, the difference between the 5% 
Saxon and Norman money, which in found was very great., 
though but very little in fact. The Saxons divided the pound 
weight of filver into forty-eight ſhillings, which the Normang 
divided only into twenty; but then the Saxons divided their 
hilling into fivepence only; whereas the Normans ſplit theirs 
into twelve: from whence it follows, that the number of pence 
in the Saxon and Norman pound was the fame, and the pounds 
themſelves exactly of the ſame value, as being in reality what 
the word implies, a pound weight of ſilver. It has been before 
obſerved, that great ſums of money were paid in weight; and 
the reaſon of it is not hard to be found: for the coin then cur-- 
rent was the filver penny, with a deep croſs indented on the 
reverſe ; ſo that it might be eaſily broken into the halfpenny, or 
farthing. This was convenient enough, therefore, for ſmall 
matters, but not for great: and for this reaſon all large pay- 
ments were by the ſcale ; and in caſes of very great moment, it 
was ſtipulated that it ſhould be ſo: juſt as in ſucceeding times 
it was required, that payments ſhould be made in ſterling money, 
and as in ours we uſe the 72 of ons and lawful nanny of 1 
kugland. »» 
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We collect moſt of theſe particulars either from old records 
ann hiſtorians, or thoſe ancient chronicles in rhyme, which 
are {till preſerved to us by the induſtry and care of a few men 
of a particular taſte, though very little regarded by the many, 
It is, notwithſtanding, very certain, that points of this nature 
are highly important, to the thorough underſtanding the moſt 
_ uſeful and material parts c of hiſtory: ſuch as comparing the ſtate 

and conditions, the manners and uſages, the felicity and infeli- 
city of paſt times with our own; without which, hiſtorical 
0 reading i is a mere amuſement: : which, how. much eber! it may 
enable a man to talk, will, notwithſtanding, ſcarce afford him 
the capacity of thinking or reaſoning better. It is on this ac- 
count that we ſee the common people very apt, upon ſome oc- 
caſions, to treat learning and learned men with contempt; be- 
cauſe they are not able to anfwer readily fuch queſtions as are 
propoſed to them about matters in common uſe: and it is this, 
likewiſe, that recommends to them Baker's chronicle, and other 


books of a like nature, written in a familiar ſtyle, and which 


deſcend to things which fall under daily notice, though they 
are but mean in point of compoſi tion, and are very frequently 


dark and inaccurate ; which is indeed a good reaſon why they 
ſhould be corrected and ſet right, inſtead of being undervalued - 


and wholly neglected by men of parts and knowledge. For, 


after all, we can never expect to fee an Engliſh hiſtory complete, 
if there i is not full as much reſpect paid to the diſtoveries made 


by antiquaries, as to the greater and more ſhining events which A 
are recorded by thoſe who make the wars and ſtate intrigues of - 


our monarchs their principal care, and ara: them the great 
buſineſs of their writings. Ti be 
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The Naval Hiſtory of England, ok 1. reigns of | 


Henry II. Richard I. John, Henry III. Edvard I, 
 Edyard I. Edvard I. Richard u.. 


* Containing the ſpace of about 23 5 years. 
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on the death of King Stephen, having, beſides his king- 


dom, large dominions on the continent, by various ti- 
tles, viz. Normandy, Aquitain, Anjou, Main, and Tourain, 
which rendered him extraordinary powerful. He was about 
| twenty-eight years old at this time, and eſteemed as wiſe and 


brave a prince as that age produced. His firſt care was to re- 


ſtore the goyernment to its former ſtate, by rectifying the many 


diſorders which had crept in during the unſettled reign of King 


Stephen . Having performed this, he projected the conqueſt 
of Ireland; for which, though he had many pretences, yet he 

thought fit 'to obtain the Pope's bull, the rather, becauſe the e 
reigning pontiff Adrian IV.> was * n an Tagib man. wo 


| a Gul, ' Neubrig, bill rer. Angl. lb. ii. c. 1, 1 d A. D. 7183. 
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favour he eaſily obtained, for propagating the Chriſtian faith, 
together with the power and profits of the holy ſee, as by that 
Inſtrument appears. In order to this expedition, the king con. 
ferred with his great council at Wincheſter ; but his mother 
diſliking the project, it was for that time laid aſide 4. 

His next expedition was beyond the ſeas, in the fifth year of 
his reign ©, undertaken at a vaſt expence, with a great fleet and 
potent army, for the recovery of the earldom of Tolouſe, to 
which the king claimed a title; but he was not ſo happy in this 
Das am his other expeditions, though he was ſo far ſuperior at ſea, 

that his enemies durſt not contend with him on that element. 
In the eleventh year of his reign, he employed bath a fleet and 
an army againſt the Welch s, and afterwards was engaged in 
various diſputes with the Lia of France, which obliged him to 
a long reſidence in Normandy®, In the ſixteenth year of his 
reign i, he cauſed his ſon Henry, then about fifteen years of age, 
to be crowned king in his life-time k, which inſtead of contribu. 
ting, as he ſuppoſed it would, to his peace and proſperity, pro- 
ved the cauſe of very great calamities to himſelf and ſubjects. 

About this time, the king reſumed his grand deſign of con: 

quering Ireland, to which he had various incitements. Some 
pretenſions he formed, from its having been anciently ſubdued | 
by the Britons: another motive was, the injuries done to bis 
ſubjects by the piracies which the Iriſh committed, taking and 
ſelling Engliſh priſoners into flavery ; but that which gave bim 
the faireſt occaſion was the tyranny of Roderick O'Connor, who, 

_ aſſuming the title of Monarch of Ireland, oppreſſed the other 
| princes in the iſland, and thereby forced them to ſeek the pro- 

_ tection of King Henry. One of theſe, whoſe name was Der- 

mot, king of Leinſter, being driven out of his dominions, paſſed 

over into Normandy, where the king then was, and intreated 

his aſſiſtance, which was readily granted: but the king, like a 

politic prince, adviſed him for the preſent to apply himſelf to 
ſome of his barons, to whom he granted a licence to undertake 

an expedition in his favour. Accordingly, Robert Fitz-Stephens | 
in the month of May, in the year 1 169, landed at Wextord 


VE U Nic. Trivet. 3 vol. i. p. 28. 2 5 d Idid. P · 31. 5 8 0 OY: D. 1159. 
f Gul. Neubrig . lib. ii. c. 10. 8 A. D. 1165. nh Nic. Trivet. _ 
vol. i. p. 46. 1 A. D. 1170. * Gal. Newbeig, lid, ii, e. 25. 
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with a very ſmall force: he was immediately followed by Maus 


rice Prendergaſt; and theſe, by the aſſiſtance of King Dermot, 
having gained footing in the iſland, Richard earl of Chepſtow, 
commonly called in our hiſtories Richard Strongbow, who was 
the chief undertaker, went thither in perſon, and landed Auguſt 
25, 1170, at Waterford with a greater force, and in a ſhort 
time reduced Dublin and many other places: King Henry, ha- 


ving advice of their unexpected ſucceſs, began to take umbrage 
thereat, and publiſhed a proclamation, commanding all his ſub= 
jets to return out of that iſland by a time prefixed, on pain of 
confiſcation of their eſtates in England: but they, by afluring 


the king of their duty, and ſubmiſſion to his will, engaged him 


to revoke that order, and to come to an agreement with them, 


whereby he reſerved to himſelf the ſea-ports and coaſts, and 


confirmed their inland conqueſts to the undertakers. The king, 


however, reſolved to go over thither in perſon, and for that pur- 
poſe drew together a conſiderable army, which he embarked on 


board a fleet of four hundred fail, and paſſed therewith from 
Milford-haven to Waterford, where he landed October 25, 
1171. The appearance of ſo great a force, and the preſence of 
the king, had ſuch an effect on this country, then torn by inte- 
{tine diviſions, that, in a very ſhort ſpace, the king made this 
great conqueſt, which he had fo long ſought, and fo vigorouſly 
endeavoured, without effuſion of blood; Afterwards, keeping 
his Chriſtmas at Dublin, he there received homage and hoſtages 
of the ſeveral petty princes, and even of the great King Roderick 


O'Connor; fo that, if his affairs had permitted him to have re- 


mained there ſo long as he intended, he would in all probability 
not only have effectually reduced Ireland, but alſo left it in a 
quiet arid peaceable ſtate!. It was diſcord ariſing in his own fa- 
mily that prevented this; for Eleanor his queen, his eldeſt ſon 
King Henry, his younger ſons Richard and Geoffrey, entering 
into a conſpiracy againſt him, and being ſupported therein by 
the power of the king of France, old King Henry was obliged 
about Eaſter to leave Ireland, and return to Wales; which he 
did, without nn any yy _—_— before ſettled the wag. 5 


1 Rog, Hoved, annal, par. poſt, p. $26, 52. Matt. Paris, hiſt 1 126. 
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conqueſts in that iſland as he thought proper w. Of this war we 
have a very diſtinct account, though interlarded with many ſu. -: 
perſtitious circumſtances by Gerald Barry; better known by the 
name of Giraldus Cambrenſis, an eye-witneſs u. 
The king was engaged, by the unlucky accidents before men- 
tioned, in various wars for many years together; in all which 
he ſupported himſelf with undaunted courage; and admirable 
conduct. In Normanidy he defeated the king of France, and 
the forces of his own ſon Henry: the loyal nbbility of England; 
in the mean time; not only repulſed the king of Scots, who had 
invaded the northern provinces of England, but took him pri- 
ſoner ; and the earl of Flanders, who had raiſed great forces, 
with an intent to have invaded England; was ſo awed by the 
King's ſucceſs, that he was forced to give over his enterprize, 
and diſband his army : and theſe great things the king was chiefly 
| Enabled to perform by his ſuperior power at ſea, in which; 
though ſome conteſt happened between him and his fon Henry; 
yet it was quickly over; for the king's fleet deſtroyed moſt of 
the rebels ſhips, and many of their confederates, inſomuch that, 
wearied by degrees with repeated diſappointments, and brought 
low by numberleſs defeats, his enemies were at length content 
| to accept a peace on the terms preſcribed them by the king; af. 
ter which, he tranſported his victorious army on board a royal 
fleet into England, landing at Portſmouth on May 26, 11750. 
The fame year, Roderick O'Connor made a fecond and more 
full ſubmiſſion to the king v, who thereupon transferred his title 
to that iſland to his fon John, who, as ſome writers report, was 
crowned king with a diadem of peacock's feathers ſet in gold; 
ſent to his father by the Pope for that purpoſe. Some part of 
this ſtory, however, cannot be true, ſince it appears, from the 
great ſeal made uſe of by this prince, that he never ſtyled him- 
ſelf king, but lord only of Ireland; into which country he alſo 
went a, ſeveral years after, with a conſidefable army, and con- 
e there ſome time, en without performing any great 
matter t. 
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Even after theſe times of confuſion, and nnn, all 
the expence they had occaſioned, the king ſhewed the greatneſs 
of his mind by giving extraordinary aſſiſtance to the Chriſtians 
in the Holy Land, not only by licenſing ſeveral of his nobility to 
go thither at their own charges, but alſo by advancing large 
ſums of money, and furniſhing ſhips and arms*, How much 
there was of piety in theſe expeditions, I pretend not to deter- 
mine; yet certainly the king's intent was good, and this good 
effect followed it, that his fame, and the reputation of the na- 
tion, was ſpread thereby to the moſt diſtant parts of the world, 
inſomuch that the crown of Jeruſalem was offered to the king, 
who, conſidering the ſtate of his affairs at home, modeſtly de- 
clined it. Indeed, the troubles he had ſo happily quelled ſome 
years before broke out again in the latter part of his reign, when 

be was as unfortunate as of old he had been happy; inſomuch 
that, after undergoing a cruel reverſe of fortune, occaſioned 


chiefly by his being obliged to end theſe diſputes by fighting on 


land, where his French and Norman lords often betrayed him 
he was at length compelled to accept ſuch terms of peace as 
France and his rebellious ſon Richard would afford him; which 

"afſe&ed him ſo ſenſibly, that it threw him into a fit of ſickneſs, 
of which he died on July 6, 1 189, when he had reigned near 


thirty-five years, and lived fixty-three t. He was the firſt prince 


of the royal houſe of Plantagenet, and was poſſeſſed of very ex- 
tenſive Cominions. He enjoyed England in a fuller and better 
ſettled condition than his predeceflors, reſtoring the ancient 5 
laws, and aboliſhing danegeld. He humbled Scotland more . 
than any of his predeceſſors, kept Wales i in ſtrict ſubjection, Fo 
ſubdued Ireland, and held all the maritime provinces of France, 

even to the mountains which divide it from Spain; ſo that, as a 

foreign writer confeſſes, he juſtly claimed, and undeniably 


maintained, his ſovereignty over the ſea u, which he eſteemed : 
the moſt honourable prerogative of his crown. 


* 


by Gol. Neubalg. lib. ili. tag. 8 Fes Hoved. annal. p. * „D Marth. 
Paris, hiſt. Angl. p. 151. Gul. Neubrig. Ib, iii. cap. 25, 26. Roger Hoved. 
| annal. p. 652, 653. Nic. Trivet. annal. vol. i. p. 94. Robert of Glouceſtet's | 
Chronicle, p. 481. u P. Daniel, biſtoire de la Mil. Franc; tom. ii. p. 445. 
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'RicuarD ſucceeded his father King Henry in all his domi. 
nions », as well on the continent as in this iſland; and, havin 
adjuſted all his affairs in France amicably with Philip Auguſtus, 
who was then king, he came over hither to ſettle his domeſtic 
concerns, that he might be at liberty to undertake that great ex- 
pedition on which he had ſet his heart, viz. of driving the Sara- 
cens out of the Holy Land, in which he was to have King Phi. 

lip of France and other great princes for his affociates . Our 
hiſtorians ſpeak of this according to their own notions, and with- 
out any reſpect had to the then circumſtances of things: hence 
ſome treat it with great ſolemnity, and as a thing worthy of im- 
mortal honour, while others again conſider it as a pure effect of 
| bigotry, and blame the king exceedingly for being led by the 
noſe by the Pope, and involving himſelf in ſo romantic a ſcheme 
to the great danger of his perſon, and the almoſt entire ruin of 
his ſubjects. I muſt own, that to me neither opinion ſeems 
right; yet I ſhould not have expreſſed my ſentiments on this 
ſubject, if it did not very nearly concern the matter of this trea- 
tiſe. The power of the Saracens/ was then exceeding great, and 
they were growing no leſs formidable at ſea than they had been 
long at land; ſo that, if the whole force of Chriſtendom had 
not been ppl againſt them in the eaſt, I ſee very little or no 
room to doubt of their making an entire conqueſt of the weſt: 
for, ſince they were able to deal with the joint forces of theſe 
princes in the Holy Land, they would undoubtedly have beat 
rhem ſingly, if ever they had attacked them, How little ſoever, 
therefore, the Popes are to be juſtified in their ſpiritual charac- 
ters in regard to theſe croiſades, they indiſputably ſhewed them- 
{elves great politicians. As to the particular caſe of England, 
though it might be hard on thoſe who lived in theſe times, yet 
the nation, as a nation, reaped great advantages from it; for it 
not only excited a martial ſpirit, which in that age was neceſſary 
for their preſervation, but it alſo raiſed. a much greater naval 
force than had ever been ſet on foot fince the coming of the 
Normans, and withal carried the Engliſh fame to ſuch a height, : 
as aſtoniſhed the whole world, and was the true ſource of that 


A. D. 1168. Matt. Paris, hiſt. Angl. p. 155, Gul. Neubrig . lib. iv, 
c. 1. Nic. Trivet. annal. vol. i. p. 97. Galfrid. de vino ſalvo. Roger Hovedeu, 
aal e 1 Rad. de Diceto. Ran. Higden, i in Pol ehron. , 
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fi which has ever ſince been paid to the nei flag. But 
it is now time to return to the expedition. 


The articles of agreement between the two kings, Richard 


and Philip, are recorded at large in our own and the French 


hiſtorians, as alſo the naval regulations 7; with which, there- 


fore, I ſhall not meddle. One thing, bose ne is very obſer- 
vable; that, when King Richard appeared with his fleet before 
the city of Meſſina in Sicily, it ſo much aſtoniſhed the French 


king, that he from that moment conceived ſuch a jealouſy of 


King Richard, as could never after be extinguiſhed. During the 
ſtay of our king in this iſland, a difference happened between 
him and King Tancred, which occaſioned the attacking Meſſina, 
and taking it by the Engliſh, which, as our writers ſay, gave 


no ſmall umbrage to King Philip; though the French hiſtorians 
affirm, that he abetted King Richard, and had a third part of 


the money paid him by King Tancred for his pains z. 2. However 
that was, it is certain, that this laſt- mentioned prince did, by a 
treaty of compoſition, agree to give King Richard 60,000 ounces 


of gold, four large galleons, and fifteen gallies; by which ac- 
ceſſion of ſtrength, the Engliſh fleet, when the king left Sicily 


to fail for Cyprus, conſiſted of thirteen: capital ſhips of extraor- 


d'inary burden, 150 ſhips of war, and fifty-three gallies, be- 


ſides veſlels of leſs ſize, and tenders. In their paſſage to Cyprus, 
they were ſorely ſhaken by a tempeſt, in which ſeveral ſhips 


vere loſt, and a great number of men drowned, among whom 


were ſome perſons of very great diſtinction. 'The ſhip in which 


Berengaria, daughter to the king of Navarre, and who was con- 
tracted to King Richard, was, with many other ladies of great 
quality, very near periſhing by their being denied entrance into 


one of the ports of Cyprus by the tyrannical king of that iſland, 
whole name was Iſaac, and whom moſt of our hiſtorians grace 
with the high title of Emperor. This, with the plundering ſuch 
ſhips as were wrecked upon his coaſt, and making priſoners of 
fuch perſons as eſcaped drowning, ſo provoked King Richard, 


that he made a deſcent with all his forces, and, in the ſpace of 
fourteen days, reduced the whole land, taking the OE and wi 


'y Matthew Paris, Roger n and in Hakluyt, vol. il. p. 20. 0 1 is a 
very large relation in Engliſh, drawn from John Fox, who had conſulted all our 
biſtorians. FEA. * de hiſtoire de F rance par Mezeray, tom, ii. p. 595. 
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daughter and heireſs priſoners. Here he received Guy, tormezly 
| king of Jeruſalem, with ſeveral other Chriſtian princes in the 


eaſt, who ſwore fealty to him as their protector; and, having 
left two governors with a conſiderable body of troops in Cyprus, 
he ſailed from thence with a much better fleet than he brought 


with him; for it conſiſted of 254 ſtout ſhips, and upwards of 


60 gallies. In his paſſage to Acon or Ptolemais, he took a huge 
veſſel of the Saracens, laden with ammunition and proyilion 
bound for the ſame place, which was then beſieged by the 


| Chriſtian army. The ſize of this ſhip was ſo extraordinary, that 
it very highly deſerves notice. Matthew Paris calls it Nromunda, 
| and tells us, that the ſhips of the Engliſh fleet attacked it briſk- 


ly, though ĩt lay like a great floating caſtle in the ſea, and was in 
a manner impenetrable *. At length, however, they boarded 
and carried it, though defended by no leſs than 1500 men, of 
whom the king cauſed 1300 We drowned, and kept the re · 
maining 200 priſoners, who, another writer ſays, were all per- 


{ons of giſtinction. After this victory, the king proceeded to 
Acon, which he blocked up by ſea, at the ſame time that his 
forces, in conjunction with thoſe of other Chriſtian princes, de. = 


ſieged it by land; ſo that at length, chiefly by his means, it way 


taken, though defended by the whole ſtrength of hs Saracens 
: under their famous prince Saladine * 


The French and Engliſh took joint poſſefion. whereof & but 


King Philip was ſo ſenſible of his glory being eclipſed by the 

ſuperior merit of King Richard, that nothing would ſatisfy him 
but returning home, contrary to all the ſtipulations that he had 
made with the king of England. To this King Richard, with 


much ado, conſented, upon his taking a ſolemn oath not to in- 


vade 7 any of his dominions till King Richard himſelf ſhould be 


returned forty days. King Philip Ieft behind him the duke of 


Burgundy, with a body of ten or twelye thoufand men, with or- 


ders to obey King Richard as captain-general- of the Chriſtian 


forces in the Holy Land, but with private inſtructions, as our 
| hiſtorians ſurmiſe, to fruſtrate, as much as in him lay, all that | 
| kivg's undertakings; which, if it be not trut is at leaſt very. 
probable, lince that duke acted as if he : really had ſuch inſtruc- 


4 Hiſt, Angl. p. 163. b Gul. Neubrig. lid, iy. cap. 22. Matt. Paris, vol. i. 
Ne 163; 164. "Roger Os Galf. * A1 e NMezeray. 8 e A. D. 1707. 
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tians. But notnichfnding this, Richard took Aſealon, Joppa, 
and other places; reduced the greateſt part of Syria, beat the 


Saracens in ſeveral engagements, and if his confederates had 


done their duty as well, would infallibly have retaken Jeruſalem, 
which wag the principal deſign of the war. That he really in- 


tended it, appears from the teſtimony of a celebrated French 


hiſtorian z who tells us, that the king had formed a project of 
acquiring mighty dominions in the eaſt, and had for that pur- 
pole given to Guy of Luſignan the kingdom of Cyprus, in ex- 
change for his title to the crown of Jerufalems, But at 


length finding himſelf envied and betrayed by bis confederates 


in the eaſt, and having intelligence that his brother John ſought 
to uſurp his dominiong at home, he made a treaty with Sala- 
dine, and refigned his pretenſions to the kingdom of Jeruſalem, 


to his near kinſman Henry earl of Champaigne. Such was the 
_ concluſion of this famous expedition, which might have ended 


better, if that mixture of envy and jealouſy, which is ſo root - 
ed in the temper of our ambitious neighbours the French, had 
not inclined them rather to facrifice all regard to honour, and 


all reſpect to religion, than ſuffer ſo great an exterprize, as 
| that of taking Jeruſalem would have ene to de achieved by 


an Englith prince“. 


The king, having ſettled ki afairg in the veſt manner 1 nls | 
in the eaſt, endeavoured to make all poſlible haſte home, but 


met with a ſad misfortune i in his paſſage; for being ſhipwrecked 


onthe coaſt of Iſtriaf, where with great difficulty he ſaved his 


life; he thought, for expedition ſake, to travel by land through 


germ incognito, taking the name of Hugo, and paſſing for 
a2 merchant. But arriving in the neighbourhood of Vienna, he 
was unluckily diſcovered, and made priſoner by Leopold, duke 


of Auſtria, with whom he had ſormerly had ſome difference in 


the Holy Land, and who baſely made uſe of this advantage to 
revenge his private quarrel. After he had kept him ſome time, 
he delivered, or rather fold him to the emperor Henry VI. a 
covetous, ee prince, who was reſolved to get all he 


d Matth. Paris Hig. Angl. p 8 Mie, Trivet. Annal, 25 i. p. 124. Got. 


Neubrig. lib. iv. cap. 30. Mezeray, tom. ii. p. 598. © Galfr. M 
ae . Meveden, Gull. Neybrig. 5 D. 1192, | 
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could by him, before he ſet him at liberty z. The injuſtice of 
this proceeding was viſible to all Europe; but the dominions of 
the emperor, and'of the Auſtrian prince, were ſo far out of 


the reach of England, and withal therenemies of King Richard 


were become ſo numerous and powerful, that, inſtead'of won. 
dering at his remaining fifteen months a captive, poſterity may 


ſtand amazed how he came to be at all releaſed; eſpecially, 
fince ſo large a ranſom was inſiſted on, as one hundred and four 
thouſand pounds: which, however, was raiſed by the people 
of England, though with great difficulty ; part of it being paid 


down, and hoſtages given for the reſt». In the ſpring of the 


year 1194, the king returned to England, where he began to 
rectify all the miſcarriages which had happened in his abſence; 
and perceiving that nothing could effectually ſettle his foreign 
dominions but vigorous meaſures, and a war with the French, 
whoſe king acted as perfidiouſly as ever, he ſuddenly drew to- 
gether a conſiderable fleet, embarked on board thereof a large 


body of forces, and tranſporting them into N ormandy, quickly 


diſappointed all his potent enemy 's views; and, after five years 
war, brought him to think in earneſt of peace i. Here, not- 
withſtanding, I muſt take notice of one thing, which however 
flight in appearance, is exceedingly pertinent to my ſubject: I 
mean the marriage of Philip Auguſtus with Iſemberga, the 
daughter of Canutus V. king of Denmark; which match was 
made with no other view than to engage the Danes in the in- 
tereſt of King Philip, who intended to have employed their na- 


val force againſt that of the Engliſh*: and ſure a clearer proof 
than this cannot be offered, of our being maſters of the ba- 


lance of Europe, notwithſtanding the perſonal misfortunes of 


King Richard, in virtue of our ſuperiority at ſea. 
In the courſe of the war, the king having gained a complete 


; riQory in the neighbourhood of Blois i, his troops poſſeſſed the 
_ enemy's camp and baggage 3 We all the records and charters 


SES Matth. Paris, Mia. "Ang p. 272. Aa Hoveden, Abnal. Pp. 728. Gul. 


rubrig. lib. iv. cap. 33. k Matth. Paris, Hiſt, Angl. p. 173, 174. Nic 
Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 117. Gul. Neubrig. lib. iv, cap. 41. 1 T. Wal- 


ungham Hypodigm. Neuſtriæ. Matth. Paris, Roger Hoveden. Gul. 


Nevbrig, lib. iv. cap. 2 6. 1 | Hiſtoire de France par” Mezeray, | tom, | i, 
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of France, which then were wont to follow the court where- 


ever it went, came into the hands of the Engliſh, and. through 


careleſſneſs were diſſipated and deſtroyed n. At laſt, when 
King Richard was reconciled to his brother John, and had ef- 


fectually quelled his foreign enemies, he was taken out of this 
life by an extraordinary accident. A certain nobleman having 
found a large treaſure hid in his own lands, ſent a part of it to 
the king, who thereupon demanded the whole; which being 


refuſed him, he preſently. beſieged this nobleman in his caſtle; 


and going too near the walls to give directions for an aſſault, 


he was mortally wounded by an arrow; though ſome ſay that 
the wound was not mortal in itſelf, but was rendered ſo by the 
ill management of an unſkilful ſurgeon à. However this might 
be, he died on April 6, 1 199, in the tenth year of his reign, 


and forty-firſt of his age. He was a prince very juſtly ſur- 
named Cœur de Lion, or Lion's Heart; ſince his courage car- 


ried him through all things; and his firmneſs was ſuch, that it 
alike bound to him his friends, ar and daunted his enemies: a 


ſtrong inſtance of which we have in the 
of France to Earl John, on the king's 


kingdom, and encouraging ſeamen; whereby he drew numbers 


from all parts of Europe into his ſervice, and by a like vigilance : 


in promoting and een commerce ?, 


' Joun. ſucceeded his brother by v virtue of his will, and not 
in right of blood: for if that had taken place, the crown would 
have belonged to bis nephew Arthur, the ſon of his elder bro- 
ther e From the day of his aſcending the throne, he 


1 A. D. Tag Matth. Paris, Hiſt. Angl. p. 195. Roger Hoveden, 
Annal. Nie. Trivet. Annal. vol. i. p. 144.0 Roger Hovedeti, 
Annal. p. 155 | Þ * Se! den. in diſſertat. ad a c. ix. Mun. | 
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ing releaſed by the 
emperor; viz. That the devil was now let looſe again, and 
therefore he ſhould take the beſt care he could of himſelf o. 
Of all our princes, none better underſtood the value of a naval 
force, or how to uſe it; as appears not only by the victories he 
gained in time of war, but by his eſtabliſhing the laws of Ole- 
ron, for the regulating maritime affairs, and by the conſtant 
care he took in ſupporting the ports and havens throughout the 
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was perplexed with foreign wars, and domeſtic ſeditlons; + and 
the latter hath had ſuch an effect upon our hiſtorians; that there 


cannot be a more difficult taſk, than even attempting to draw 
this king's true character. Thoſe who allow him many virtues; 
are at a loſs how to account for ſeveral. of his actions; and 


thoſe who deny him any good qualities at all, ate ſtill more at 


a loſs to render their relations conſiſtent. That he bad very 
juſt notions as to maritime force, and was extremely tender of 
his ſovereignty over the ſeas, - is more authentically recorded of 
him, than of any of our preceding kings: for it appears, that 


very early in his reign, he, with the affent of the peers at Ha. 
tings, enatted, that if any of the commanders of his fleets 


ſhould meet with ſhips of a foreign nation at ſea, the maſters of 
which refuſed to ſtrike to the royal flag, then ſuch ſhips, if ta- 
ken, were to be deemed good prizes; even though it ſhould 


appear afterwards that the ſtate of which their owners were 


ſubjects, was in amity with England a. It cannot be ſuppoſed, 


that this ftriking to the royal flag was now firſt claimed; but 

rather, that as an old right, it was for the preventing anjiveet. 
ſary diſputes clearly aſſerted. If it had been otherwiſe, one 
would imagine that it would prove more ſtill; ſince no prince, 


who was not confeſſedly ſuperior at ſea, could ever have ſet up, 
and carried into practice, ſo extraordinary a pretenſion . We 


way therefore conclude, that this, together with his warrant for 


preſſing all ſhips into ſervice, when he had occaſion for tranſ- 


ports, with other things of the like nature, were, in confe- 
quence of ancient uſage, founded on the indubitable rights of - 
his. predeceſſors. 


From his entrance on the government, the king of France 


ſhewed himſelf as much his enemy, as ever he had been his 
brother's 3 invading his territories on the continent , under pre- 
tence of protecting prince Arthur but in reality in order to 
aggrandize himſelf, and to unite Normandy and other provinces 


to the French crown. Theſe ſtirs obliged King John to paſs 4 


frequently into Normandy with conſiderable armies where 


ſometimes he did great things; and ſometimes little or nothing. 


Our hiſtorians, generally ſpeaking, charge the king roundly | 


d Zelden Mare Clauſum, vol. ii. c. 26. r Ibid. A. D. 1400. R 
SE | | Wt 
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with negligetiee, and want of ſpitittz whereas the king, in his 
days, attributed all bis loffes to the want of fidelity in his ba- 
rons u. The Veſt way to learn truth, is to conſult unprejudiced 
writers; and in this caſe it muſt be owned, that the French 
| hiſtoriafis deſcribe King John as à fierte and ace prince; and 
particularly aſcribe the great victory he gained at Mirabell, to 
His extraordinary expetition v; 3 tnarching night and day with 
his forees to the relief of his mother “. te ſcems therefore 
moſt probable, that the great men in thoſe times were in fault; 
and that they ſuffered themſelves to be perſuaded, that the 
humbling of their prince might prove the means of their own 

exaltation. This condutt of theirs loſt the king the greateſt 


part of his French domitniofis, and was alſo the caufe of the 


diſputes between him and his barbns at home; who always 


thought themſelves well intitled to their privileges, and yet ſel- 
dot faw it convenient to yield the king their obedience, When 


by their kelp he might have preſerved his territories on the 


Kontinent, they denied their aſſiſtance; and yet, when they were 

| torn from him, they clamoured at the loſs. This fo exaſperated 

the king, who was certainly a prince of a very bigh ſpirit, that 

he reſolved to conquer them, and make one experiment more 

df the fidelity of his ſubjects 7. In order to this, he aſſembled 

2 great army, and provided a numerous fleet, which he never 
wanted, in order to paſs into Normandy : but, when all was 


ready, and the nobility ſeemed thoroughly diſpoſed to behave 


as became them, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and William 


Marſhall earl of Pembroke came, and, in the name of the Pope, 


forbade him to proceed :. The king unwillingly obeyed ; and 


yet, repenting of this ſtep, he the next day put to ſea, with a 


few faithful ſubjects, hoping that the reſt, either out of fear or 
ſhame, would have followed ; but in this he was diſappointed; 
for they not only remained where they were, but by ſending. 
after the king's fmiall ſquadron, prevailed on many to come 


back; fo that the expedition was entirely fruſtrated ; which fil- 


=o led the nation with murmurs, and particularly diſtaſted the ſea- 
men, of whom no leſs than fourteen thouſand were come from 


t Roger Hoveden. Polyd. Virgil. u gee the reign of this prince in 
Speed's chronicle. | * A. D. 120 * Hiſtoire de France, par 
Mezeray, vol. ii, p. 61 . D. 1206, 2 Matth. Parie, hiſt, Angl 
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different parts of the kingdom, in order to ſerve on bende the 
royal fleet. This, at the ſame time that it ſhews King John's 
misfortune, demonſtrates alſo how great our maritime force 
was in thoſe days, and what wiſe regulations ſubſiſted ; ſince ſuch 
a number of ſeamen could be ſo eafily drawn together. Our 
beſt writers agree, that the conduct of the archbiſhop and the 
| earl of Pembroke, was the effects of their engagements with 
France, and in all probability, the great view of France in this 
tranſaction was to diſtreſs the king in this tender point, and 
prevent his being able to aſſemble ſuch a naval force for the fu- 
ture. But in this their policy failed them: for the king always 
kept the hearts of the ſeamen ; and by doing ſo defeated the 
attempts of his enemies, though he had the whole force of flect, 
France to ſtruggle with abroad, and was never free from the ditio 
effects of their fraud at home. This is an extraordinary fact, cels ; 
_ and of the higheſt importance to my ſubject; therefore I ſhall a ſiti 
endeavour to make it out in ſuch a manner, as to leave the rea- 5 
der no colour of doubt; and, by ſo doing, ſhall effectually 
prove, that though a king may be undone by truſting t to his 
army, he cannot but be ſafe if he is ſecure of his fleet. 
Ihe kingdom, or as it was then properly ſtyled, the domi- 
nion of Ireland, belonged to King John before he attained the 
realm of England; and had remained more obedient to him 
than any other part of his territories: but now troubles began 
there b; and ſuch accounts were tranſmitted of the inſolence of 
ſome of the lords proprietors, and of the devaſtations commit- 
ted by the native Iriſh, hitherto unſubdued, that the king re- 
ſolved to go over in perſon and reduce ite. For this purpoſe, 
the king ordered a great army to be levied, and drew together 
a prodigious fleet, little ſhort of five hundred failz with which 
| he paſſed from Pembroke in Wales into Ireland, where he land- 
ed on May 25, 1210. The fame of his coming, and the ap- 
pearance of ſo great a force as he brought with him, ſo terrified 
the inhabitants of the ſea coaſt, and low countries, that they 
immediately came and ſubmitted. On his arcival at Dublin, 
tent of the Iriſh chieſs came in, and ſwore. fealty to 
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nation; the Pope having abſolved the king's ſubjects from their 
allegiance, and given the kingdom of England to Philip Au- 
guſtus of France. This monarch, well pleaſed with ſo noble a 
preſent, raiſed a prodigious army, and brought together, ſome 


or Kinc JOHN. | 115 
him; and having thus performed much in a peaceable way, he 
by force of arms atchieved the reſt, reducing the king of Con- 
naught, beſieging and taking the caſtles of many rebellious 
lords, and foreing them either to yield or to quit the kingdom. 
When things were brought to this paſs, he thought of civil 
eſtabliſnments; ordered the whole realm to be for the future 
governed by the Engliſh laws, and appointed ſheriffs and other 
legal officers in every county. At his departure, conſtituting 
John de Gray, then biſhop of Norwich, governor of Ireland, 


a very wiſe and prudent man, who purſuing the king's plan, 
brought that nation into a ſettled ſtate 4, This certainly ſhewed 


not only the ſpirit and temper of the king, but the utility of his 
fleet, without which he could not have entered on this expe- 
dition with ſuch honour, or have finiſhed it with ſo great fuc- 


cels ; eſpecially at a time when at home ye. were in ſo _ Y 


a ſituation. 


On his return he found hit Welch in dee f his Aol 


diſaffected, and the king of France contriving an invaſion, His 


ſpirits were far from being broken by theſe croſſes: for as to 
the Welch, he hanged up their hoſtages e, and with a royal 
army would have entered into, and ſubdued their country, if 


he had not been well informed, that ſome of his principal lords 
intended either to deſtroy him in that expedition themſelves, or 
elſe deliver him up to the enemy f. He thereupon firſt diſ- 


miſſed his army, and then took hoſtages of the nobleme he . 


moſt ſuſpected s. Soon after, the French invaſion terrified 


tay, thirteen hundred ſhips, in order to embark them for this 


iſlandb. On the other 3 John was not lack in bis : 
preparations; he ſhewed his diligence in collecting a force equal 
to o chat of the enemy, and his e ncaras in e a part 


a A8 Riberd ap. 8 Nie. Trivet. Anal vol. i. p. 154. Matth. 


Paris, hiſt. Angl. vol. i. p. 230, 231. Thom. Walſingbam. Hypodigm. Neuſt. © 
| f Matth. Paris, bift, 
n Mezeray, vol. | ii. p · nan Matth. 


of 


© Matth. Paris, hiſt. Angl. p. 231. R. Wendover. 
Angl, p. 23t» ' E A. D. 2222, 
Furſt, vol. i. p. 232. Nie. Triyzt, Annal. vol. l. p. 153. 
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Hons z yet, after this was done, he encamped ſixty thouſand 


; promiſing to deliver him from this danger, if he would fubmit 


_ effuſion of blood, and perhaps fearing the treachery of hig 


to waſte the goalts « of that country; while himſelf with a great 
army entered it by land. King John was no ſooner informed 
of this, than he ordered his navy, under the command of bis 


and part at anchor, in the hayen of Dam in Flanders, firſt at« 
| tacked and deſtroyed thoſe without, and then landing his for 


fell upon the French in the harbour by ſea and land, and after 
victory, and ſetting all the reſt on fire. So fortunate was this 


on ſhore through the treachery of his great men N. 


whe king began to think of paſſing once again beyond the 9 
in order to recover his rights; but met with fo many dificul- 


his deſign i into execution, At laſt, in the month of Febryary 
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of chem, that the reſt might have the greater plenty of Provie 


men on Barham Downs, having A larger fleet riding along the 
coaſt than had been ſeen in thoſe times; and in this poſture 
he yaited for his foes l. But the Pope's legate coming ovet, and 


himſelf and his kingdom to the ſee of Rome; he, to prevent 


barons, conſented thereto, and the Pope immediately prohibited 
King Philip to proceed £, He, too, notwithſtanding his great 
power, obeyed, though with an ill will; yet reſolved to make 
ſome uſe of this mighty armament, and therefore turned it 
againſt the Earl of Flanders; ſending the beſt part of his fleet 


brother the Earl of Saliſbury, to fail to the aſſiſtance of his 
ally). He finding the French fleet, part riding in the road, 


an obſtinate diſpute, took them all ; ſending home three hun- 
dred ſail, well laden with proviſions, to carry the news of the 


prince at ſea, becauſe his ſailors were loyal, who. was fo aa 


Thus delivered from his preſent apprehenſions of the F 


ties and diſappointments, that it was long before he could carry 


1214, he, without the aſſiſtance of. his barons, embarked 2 


2 
great army on board a powerful fleet, and therewith failed to 4 

| Roche), where he landed and was well received, the greateſt 7 
c 


part of the country ſabenitting to him mmediate : For ſome 


i Matth. Paris, hiſt. Aovgt. P. A k Nic. Trivet. 4084 vol. i. p- 
157, 158, Matth. Paris, hit, Ang]. p. 237 Robert of Glouceſter's chronicle, 


ep , Gn Dn. MG Trivet, Aunal, vol. bp. 897: / 
| Miczeray, vol. ij. p. 623. Maith, Paris, hiſt, * p. 238. Geog 
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time be carried on the war againſt the French profperoully z/ 
but fortune changing, and his allies being beat in the fatal bat- 
tle of Bovins o, he was conſtrained, about Eaſter the next year, 
to agree to a truce; the rather, becauſe his ſubjects in England 
began to rebel. In the month of November he returned into 
this kingdom, where he found things in a much worſe condi- 
tion than he expeted. The barons, in his abſence, had time 
to confer together, and had reduced their demands into form 


ſo that he king quickly found, that he either muſt grant what 
they aſked, or if be ventured to refuſe them, muſt have re- 


courle to the ſword, At firſt he choſe the latter; but he quick- 
ly found, that tha barons were like to be too powerful for 
him; and therefore, in a meadow between Egham and Stanes, 
called Runnemede, i. e. the Mead of Council, he granted that 
charter in the ſight of both armies, which ſince, from the i im- 
portance of its contents, and the ſolemnity with which it was 
made, bath been called Macna Cyazra, or the Great Char- 


ter v. Yet repenting of this ſoon after, he endeavoured to 


fruſtrate what he had done; but the barons were too powerful 
for him, and reduced him to ſuch ſtraits, that at length he was 
couſtrained to, fly to the Iſle of Wight, where he lived ina 
manner little different from that of his predeceſſor King Alfred, 


when he fled from the Danes; yet in all his diſtreſſes his ſea- 


men remained faithful; and now, when he had not a houſe in 
which he could ſleep with ſafety on ſhore, he found a ſanctuary 


| from all dangers in his ſhips, in which he frequently chaſed 


the veſſels of his difloyal ſubjects, and, by landing on the 
coaſts, ſpoiled their eſtates, and thus ſubſiſted the few loyal 
_ perſons who. ſtuck to him, * the expence of his and their 
enemies 4. 


In the mean . 5 barons, clainly perceiving their want Pg £ 


Az head, reſolved to invite over Lewis, ſon to the king of France r, 


who, had married King John's niece, in order to ſhelter thew- 1 
ſelves againſt the reſentment of that monarch by ſetting his crown 
on the head of this young prince. Not only Lewis, but King 
Philip his father, reliſhed this propolal exceedingly, and aſſem- 


© A, D. 1416 0 rn Abrege de Reis de France, p. 79. le- | 
eray, vol. ii. p. 62 5. Matth. Paris, hiſt, Aug}. p. 255, 256, Kc. | 
R. de Wendovet. 14. D. 5 


dg | 


ried in a horſe-litter on October 18, 1216, when he 
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bling a ſleet of 610 fail at Calais, the prince, with a numerous 


army, landed in Kent“. The city of London, long alienated 


from the king in affection, declared immediately for the invader, 


received him with joy, and ſwore allegiance to him as their ſo. 


vereign r. In the mean time, King John was no ways idle; he 


endeavoured to maintain himſelf in Kent, where he had a con- 
ſiderable army; but finding many of his barons unfaithful, and 
his forces not ſtrong enough to hazard a battle, he garriſoned 
| ſome caſtles, and particularly that of Dover, that he might be 
able to protect his fleet, and then marched to Wincheſter, where 

he ſoon drew together a much greater force than his enemies 
expected. Breaking out from thence like a tempeſt, he laid 

waſte the eſtates of his rebellious barons, in ſpite of the foreign 
aſſiſtance they had received; and, having acquired a vaſt booty, 
he came with it to Lynn in Norfolk, which had ſignalized its 
loyalty to him in his utmoſt diſtreſs, as moſt of the ports in the 


kingdom did; but, marching from thence into Lincolnſhire, his 
carriages were loſt in the waſhes, and himſelf and his army nar- 


rowly efcaped u. At Swine's-head abbey he was attacked by a 
diſtemper which proved fatal to him; but what that diſtemper 
was, is very difficult to ſay. Some affirm, that it was the effects 
of grief »; others call it a fever *; others a flux? ; and others a 
ſurfeit * but many of our firſt writers, and the moſt authentic 
foreign e, affirm, that he was poiſoned by a monk, 
which it is certain his ſon Henry * believed. This end had the 


troubles of King John at Newark, to which place he was car- 


near eighteen years ®, 

We have already 9 how 1 this vg maintained 
his ſovereignty of the ſea, and left more expreſs tokens thereof 
to his ſucceſſors, than any of the kings who reigned before him. 


To this we muſt add, that he was a great encourager of what- 


ever had a tendency to the ſupport of maritime ſtrength, or the 


Matth. Paris, hiſt, Angl. p. 281. Nic. Trivet, annal. vol. i. p. 165, 166. 


Hiezetey, vol. ii. p. 629. A. D. 1216. Matth. Paris, hiſt. Augl. 
p. 287. q Johan. de Wzllingford. * Polyd. Virgil. Y Thom. | 
Otterborn. 2 Matth. Weſtmonaſt. 2 See this point cleared in the 


elo of King John' 5 reign, in Speed's chronicle. b Nic. Trivet. annal. 


vol. i. p. 166. Matth. Paris, Lt. 2 7. 28. Robert of Glouceſter's chroni- | 
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eaſe and increaſe of trade. He granted more and larger charters 
to cities and boroughs than any of his predeceſſors, and, by thus 
ſtrengthening the liberties of the people, incurred the hatred of 

his ambitious barons. He ſettled the rates of neceſſaries, and 


effectually puniſhed all kind of fraud in commerce 4. To him 


likewiſe was owing many regulations in reſpect to money, and 
the firſt coining of that ſort which is called ſterling. One can- 


not therefore help doubting, when we conſider that he was the 


author of our beſt laws, whether thoſe writers do him juſtice, 
who declared that King John was one of the worſt of our kings. 
He ſtood on bad terms with the monks, and at that time they 


penned our hiſtories ; which is a ſufficient reaſon againſt his ob- 


taining a good character, even though he had deſerved it. So 
much of his fame, however, as may reſult from the reſpect he 


had to naval affairs, we have endeavoured to vindicate; and 
ſhall do the ſame good office (as indeed it is our duty to do) to 


every other prince, in whoſe favour authorities may be produced 


againſt common opinion. 


| Henxy III. a child between nine and ten years of age, ſuc- 
ceeded his father immediately in his dominions, and in time be- 
came alſo the heir of his misfortunes. At firſt, through the 


care of the earl of Pembroke his guardian, he was very ſucceſſ- 


ful, that wiſe nobleman ſhewing the barons, that now they had 
nothing to fear from King John; and themſelves alſo by this 


time well knew, they had very little to hope from King Lewis, 


who put French garriſons into all the caſtles that were taken by 
the Engliſh lords, and gave glaring proofs of his intention to 


rule as a conqueror, in caſe he could poſſeſs himſelf of the king- 


dome. In a ſhort time, therefore, the royaliſts grew ſtrong 


enough to look the enemy in the face; which the French ſo lit- 


tle apprehended, that, with an army of 20,000 men, they had 
_ marched northwards, and beſieged Lincoln, The city quickly 
fell into their hands; but the caſtle, being very ſtrong for thoſe 
times, made an obſtinate defence; and, while they were enga- 
ged before it, the earl of Pembroke wh his forces came to of- : 


© Speed's chronicle; p. 506. To nl Hakluyt's voyages, vol. i. p- 129. Tm 


den's Britan. in veilig. * Hovedes, angal, | e Matth. Paris, hiſt. 
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the ground b. The Engliſh were every way gainefs by this en. 
gagement, as on the other hand it entirely ruined the affairs of 
Lewis, who was now forced to ſhut himfelf up in London, 


_ fingham. Hypodigm. Neultriz, 
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fer them battle. The barons, who adhered to King Lewis, and 
were certainly beſt acquainted with the ſtrength of their coun: 
trymen, adviſed the French general to march out and fight; but 
he, ſuſpicious of their integrity, endeavoured to ſecure his forces 
in the city. The royaliſts firſt threw a conſiderable reinforcement 
into the caſtle, and then attacked the enemy in the town. The 


N ſtruggle was very ſhort, the French and their confederates being 
quickly beat, almoſt without bloodsſhed, and the victorious ar: 
my ſo exceedingly enriched by their plunder, that they called 


this battle Lewis-fair, as if they had not gone to a fight, but to 
a market f. The conſequentes of this battle brought the French 
prince and his faction ſo low, that he was glad of a truce, which 


might afford him time to go back to France for ſuccouts; and 
this being granted, he paſſed over accordingly to vm _ 


of the barons deſerting him in his abſence 8. 
He did not ſtay long abroad, but, providing with the utmoſt 


diligence a conſiderable recruit, embarked on board a fleet of 


eighty ſtout ſhips, beſides tranſports, and immediately put to ſes, 


Hubert de Burgh, governor of Dover caſtle, aſſiſted by Philip 
de Albanie and John Marſhall, refolved to encounter him with | 
the ſtrength of the cinque ports, and accordingly met him at ſea 
with forty fail of ſhips. The Engliſh, perceiving that the French 


had the advantage of them both in ſhips and men, made uſe of 


their ſuperiority in fill; fo that, taking advantage of the wind, 


they ran down many of the tranſports, and ſunk them with all 
the ſoldiers on board: their long bows alſo did them riotable 


| ſervice: and, to prevent the French from bearding them; they 
laid heaps of lime upon their decks, which the wind, blowing 
freſh, drove in the faces of their enemies, and its a manner 

blinded them; fo that, declining the diſputes they as faſt as poſhi- 
ble bore away for the ſhore; and landing at Sandwich; Lewis; 


in revenge for the miſchief their ſhips had done him, bunt it to 


where e very ſoon after he was beſieged, the Win fleet in the 


d e arc tn vol. i. p. 168. Maith. Pais, in. 


Angl. p. 296. Mezeray, vol. ii. p. 6323. n Annal. Waver!. Thom. Wal. 
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mean time . up the mouth of the Thames. He An Fs 
ſaw how great his danger was, and how little reaſon he had to 
expect relief. In this fituation he did all that was left for him 
to do; that is to ſay, he entered into a treaty with the earl of 
Pembroke, whereby he renounced all his pretended rights to the 
kingdom of England, and provided the beſt he could for himſelf 
and his adherents; which freed the kingdom from the plague | 
of foreigners i, and remains an inconteſtible proof, that as no- 
thing but our inteſtine diviſions can invite an invaſion, ſo, while - 
we retain the ſovereignty at ſea, ſuch attempts in the 1 
muſt prove fatal to thoſe who undertake them. Bl 
The importance of this engagement will excuſe our e 
upon it ſo long, as well as our taking notice here of ſome leſſer 


circumſtances relating thereto. One Euſtace, who had been in 


his youth a monk, but for many years had exerciſed the trade 
of a pirate, and had done the Engliſh in particular much miſ- 
chief, fell now into their hands; and though he offered a large 
ſum of money for his ranſom, yet it was refuſed, and he put to 


death. There are ſome differences in our ancient hiſtorians as 


to the year in which this famous ſea»fight happened, which it 


will be neceſſary to clear up, becauſe any error therein would 

affect moſt of the ſubſequent dates. In the firſt place, Matthew 
Paris fixes on the very day, and aſſures us, that it was gained 

on the feaſt of St. Bartholomew, 1217. Trivet places i it in the 

| ſame year, and gives us the reaſon why Euſtace the monk was 

ſo ſeverely dealt with. He, like an apoſtate as he was, ſays my 

author, went from ſide to fide, and, of a wicked monk, became 


a very devil, full of fraud and miſchief, As ſoon, therefore, as 
he was taken, his head was ſtruck off, and, being put upon a 


pole, was carried through a great part of England i. Yet Ho- 
lingſhed places i it under the year 1218”, and the French hiſto· 


rian Mezeray in 1216. Theſe errors, ee are eafily rec · 


tified, ſince it is certain, that the treaty of peace followed this Rs 
victory; and we find it bore date September 11, 1217 9. Fe 


The fame wiſe governors, who had ſo happily managed the 


king's affairs bitherto, and had ſo wonderfully delivered him out | 


3 Mezeray, vol. li, p. 6. ® Hiſt. Angl. p. 456. " 4 a he 
p. 169. m vol. l. P. 207. n Abregedo T hiſtoits de France, vol. fü. 


p. 631 nn ip, aax. edit ada. 
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of all his difficulties, ſhewed a like diligence in eſtabliſhing the 
tranquillity of the realm, and cultivating a correſpondence with 


foreign princes ; of which various teſtimonies occur in Mr, Ry. 
| mer's collection of trearies, whence it is inconteſtibly evident, 


that they were extremely tender of trade, and of the dominion 
of the ſea?. In order, however, to keep up the martial ſpirit of 


the nobility, and perhaps to prevent their breaking out into re- 


bellions at home, leave was given them to take the croſs, and 
to make expeditions into the Holy Land d. Thus the earls of 


: Cheſter, Wincheſter, and Arundel, went at one time*; the 


biſhops of Wincheſter and Exeter at another, with many fol 
lowers *: ſo that, when they came into Syria, there were not 


fewer Engliſh there than 40,000 men, of whom very * 


not many returned home. 
The deſire King Henry had to recoyer the provinces taken 


: from him by the king of France, and the clear title he thought 
derived to him from the treaty made with Lewis, who was now 


king, induced him, more than once, to ſolicit that prince to re- 
ſtore them, and to ſend oyer ſmall ſupplies of forces into the 
places which he till held. All this produced nothing conſider- 


able: ſo that at laſt the king reſolyed to go over, as his prede- 
ceſſors had done, with a great fleet, and a numerous army. 
With this view, large ſums were demanded, and given by par- 
liament, and ſuch a force aſſembled, as the nation had ſcarce 
ever ſeen; but when the forces marched about Michaelmas to 
| Portſmouth, in order to embark, the fleet provided. for that 
85 purpoſe appeared ſo inſignificant, that it became neceſſary to poſt· 

pone the expedition till the next ſpring" ; a thing highly preſu - 


dicial to the king's affairs, and much more ſo to his reputation v. 
The next year the king actually iayaded France, and might, if 


he had puſhed this war with vigour, have recovered the domi- | 
nions of his anceſtors ; but, being entirely governed by his mo- 


ther, and her ſecond huſband, he conſumed both his time and 


. 


P The reader may 15 a multirude of 4 in e of this in the 150 . 
volume of the F dera, and not a few in the ſecond volume of Hakluyt, - | 


4 Matth. Paris, p. 303. T. Walſingham. Ypodigma Neuſtriz, p. 463. An- 


nal. Waverl, p. 184. Nic. Trivet, annal. vol. i. p. 171. | 1 A. D. 1218. 
A. D. 1227. d Hakluyt, vol. ii. p. 31—38. u A. D. 1429. Matt. 
Tork, biſt. Ang) . 363. e vol. ij. p. 967. Bae, vol. il. p. 211. : 
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money z in pompous entertainments : ſo that the "MEAD coming 
town with a conſiderable body of forces, compelled him, after 
he had been there from April to October, to embark and fail 
home again; without adding any thing either to his honour, or 
to his dominions 7. This miſtake had terrible effects; for it 
emboldened ſuch of the lords as were diſaffected, and gave the _ 
common people-a mean opinion of their ſovereignz which is, 
generally ſpeaking, the conſequence of all ſuch miſcarriages. - 
His brother, Richard Earl of Cornwall, who was naturally 
an active prince, and therefore little pleaſed with the king's ma- 
nagement, reſolved, about the year 1240; to take upon him the 
_ croſs, and to lead a- body of ſuccours into the Holy Land. 
With him went the Earl of Saliſbury, and many other perſons 
of diſtinction; and not long after, Simon Earl of Leiceſter, 
and John Earl of Albemarle, followed his example 2. Thus, 
in times of great ſupineneſs, in the adminiſtration here, the ho- 
nour of the nation abroad was ſupported by the valour and ac- 
tivity of private perſons . Diſputes with the barons continued 
to embroil the kingdom, and to hinder the king from thinking 
of foreign affairs; but, in 1242, the king reſumed his project 
of reducing Gaſcoigny under his dominion. To this he 
chiefly excited by his mother, a high-ſpirited haughty > ; 
who had contributed much to his father's misfortunes. Accor. 
dingly, having, with much ado, obtained money of his parlia- 
ment for that purpoſe, the king, with a ſmall force, paſſed over 
into France b, where, ſo long as his money laſted, he kept up f 
A kind of war, more detrimental to himſelf than to the enemy. : «ag 
By this ſtrange” ſort of management, the naval force of the ns 
kingdels was impaired to ſuch a degree, that the Normans and 
Britons were too hard for the cinque ports, and compelled them 
to ſeek relief from the other parts of the kingdom, who, in 
the firſt year of this king's reign, had performed ſuch extraor- 
dinary things. One William Marſhall, of the noble family of 
Pembroke, having by ſome means or other, incurred the king's 
: ag Dore, a PEAR, and,  fortifying the little iſland of 
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* A, D. 12.30. e NE; Tier. annal. vol. i. b. 103. T. Wike's chro- 
niele, p. 41. H. 9 0 p. 2439. Tyrrel, vol, ii. p. 80. 2 A. D. 
1230. Matth. Paris, biſt. Angl. p. $36. Annal. Waverl. p. 201. T. 
Walſfinghami Tpodigma Neuſtria, p, 465. Annales Monaſt. Burton, p. 29%, , 
Þ A. D. 12422. © Nic. Trivet. annal. vol. i. p. 194. Fabian. 5. 50, 57. 7 | 
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Lundy, in the mouth of the Severn, did ſo much miſchief, that 
at length it became neceſſary to fit out a ſquadron, to reduce 
him; which was accordingly done, and he ſuffered by the hand 
of juſtice at London d: yet the example did not deter other dif. 
contented perſons from practices of the like nature. 
An idle defire of making his ſon Edmund king of Sicily, 
drew the king into vaſt expences, and yet produced nothing glo- 
rious, in the leaſt degree, to the nation, any more than another 
expedition he made for the recovery of Normandy, in 1260, 


' which ended in a diſhonourable treaty z whereby, for the fake 
of certain ſums of money, he renounced all title to thoſe coun- 


tries which had been the patrimonial poſſeſſions of his anceſtors ; 


and thenceforward left the dukedoms of Normandy and Anjou 
out of his titless. On his return home, he met with freſh 


griefs, and greater diſturbances than ever. The barons grew 
quite weary of a king entirely directed by foreigners, and wha 
thought of nothing but providing for his favourites, at the ex- 
pence of his people. The cinque ports, ever ſteady in his fa- 


ther's intereſt, revolted from him, ſided with the barons, and 


fitted out a conſiderable fleet for their ſervice: but, as theſe 


were times of great licence, ſo, in a very ſhort ſpace, the inha- 
bitants of theſe ports forgot the motives on which they took 
arms, and began to conſider nothing but their private intereſt, 
taking indifferently all ſhips that fell into their hands, and exer- 
ciſing an unlimited piracy on foreigners, as well as the king's 


ſubjects. By their example, ſamething of the ſame nature was 


practiſed on the coaſt of 'Lineolnſhire; for certain malcontents, 


having ſeized the iſle of Ely, plundered all the adjacent coun- 
tries, and carried to this receptacle of. theirs all the booty they 
acquired. At length, however, by the induſtry and valour of 


Prince Edwardf, they were reduced; and the fame worthy 


perſon, partly by perſuaſion, and partly by force, brought the 
inhabitants of the cinque ports to return to their duty 23. 


bo: The confuſion of the times, however, was ſuch, and the 
king's temper ſo timid, lo relates and, in all _ ſo little 


4 Matth. Paris, biſt, Aa p. 584. Holingſhe#'s 3 p. 230. « Gul, ; 
Riſhanger in continuat, Matth. Paris, p. 289. Chron, T. Wike's, p. 54. Annal. 


Werl. p. 214. Rymer's fœdera, vol. i. p. 668. f A. D. 1266. s An- 


nal. Waverl. p. 221. Gul. Riſhanger contin, hiſt. Angl. p. 1004. b 


ſingh ami Ypodigma- Neuſtriæ, p. 471. 
verl. p. 225, 226, Nic, Trivet, annal. vol. i, p. 232, Gul. Riſhanger in coat, 
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to be depended on, that the galant prince Edward, with his 
brother Edmund, and many other perſons of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion, took the croſs, and went againſt the Saracens). A 


' ſtronger inſtance there could not be, of the low and exhauſted 


ſtate of the kingdom, than the equipage with which theſe prin- 
ces went; for their ſquadron conſiſted of no more than thirteen 
ſhips, on board of which there were embarked but one thou- 
ſand men: and yet, on his coming into the eaſt, the very fame 
of Prince Edward drew to him a confiderable force, with which 
he performed many noble acts, inſomuch, that the infidels, de- 
ſpairing of any ſueceſs againſt him in the field, had recourſe to 
a baſe aſſaſſination, which likewiſe failed them*. On his re- 
covery, the prince, finding that he ſhould not be able to do any 
great ſervice to the Chriſtian cauſe in thoſe parts, ſettled his af« 


fairs in the beſt manner he could, in order to return home: in 


the mean time, the king his father, in the laſt years of his life, 
enjoyed more peace than he had formerly done, which was in 
ſome meaſure owing to a change in his conduct; having learn- 


ed, by experience, that to govern a kingdom was a painful of- 
ice, and required more application than hitherto. he had be- 


ſtowed upon it. But what ſeems to have been the chief cauſe 


of this ſhort calm, after ſo high a ſtorm, was, the death of his 


principal oppoſers, all of whom King Henry out-lived, and the 


uneaſy circumſtances in which they left their heirs : ſo that, up- 

on the whole, the fire of ſedition might, in this caſe, be ſaid to 
extinguiſh for want of fuel, and the king to die in peace, be- 
cauſe the power of diſturbing him was exhauſted. 


He ended his life on November 10, 1272, when he had ; 
r$gned ſomewhat more than fifty-ſix years, and lived ſixty-ſix . 


He was a prince of but moderate endowments, which rendered 


him unable to govern without aſſiſtance, and made him alſo too 


prone to an implicit confidence in ſuch as were about him. In 


the ar as of "ou reign, 20 famous Hubert de Burgh, , ; 


n Nic, Trivet. oa, vol, i p. 229. Chronica de Mailros, p. 247, 'T; W. . 
IA. D. 1269. & Annal. Was 


biſt, Angl. p. 1007, Hakluyt, vol. ii, p. 36. I Nic, Trivet, annal. vol. 


i. p 236. H. Knyghton, p. 2461, Annal. Waverl. p- 226. T. Walfingh, Vpo- 


digma Neuſtriæ, p. 472. Chron, Mailros, p. 242. Chron, Godſtoy, Pe 99. Chron. | 
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earl of Kent, was at the head of the adminiſtration, there 
ſeems to have been great care taken of commerce, 'whick muſt 


have been very conſiderable, to ſupply the prodigious expences 
of his foreign expeditions, or rather journies; in one of which 
be carried over no leſs than thirty large caſks of ſpecie; as alſo 


the mighty ſums employed by the ſeveral adventurers in the 
holy wars, who conſtantly mortgaged their lands at ſetting out, 


and ſpent the money they raiſed beyond the ſeas. Beſides all 
this, we find that whenever any reſpite from troubles would 


allow it, this was a moſt luxurious age, and the king's kindneſs 


for foreigners, eſpecially the Poictovins, enabled them to carry 


away vaſt ſums; and his brother, Richard earl of Cornwall; 


is ſaid to have laviſhed much treaſure in attaining the pompous 


title of King of the Romans ; which enormous expence did 


not however hinder his living and dying a very rich man: {6 


that ſome way or other vaſt ſums muſt, by the balance of fo- 


reign trade, have centered here, otherwiſe ſuch large draughts 
could not have been ſupplied; and yet we are pretty certain, 
that the policy of this king's time did not reach to any of thoſe 


refined arts of creating an appearance of wealth by altering the 


value of the current coin, which have been ſince found out. 
Better arguments than theſe to prove a balance of trade in fa- 


your of that age can hardly be produced ; and therefore we 


mult allow, that ſuch a balance there was: though doubtleſs; 
under a better government and a more ſettled ſtate of things, it 


might have been much larger. But the miſtakes of former, we 


or at leaſt ſhould be, leflons- to later __ 8 


Tw AR) I. ſurnamed Longſhanks, though at his fathes's 
| deceaſe in the Holy Land, was readily and unanimouſly ac- 
knowledged his ſucceſſor ; nor did there happen any diſturbarice, 
' notwithſtanding he delayed his return to July 25, 1274 : in his 
paaſſage home he viſited Pope Gregory X. and King Philip of 

France; ſtayed ſome time at his city of Bourdeaux, and having 
thoroughly ſettled his affairs abroad, arrived here with an eſta- 
bliſhed reputation, as well forwiſdom as courage; which per- 


haps was the principal reaſon that allancient animoſities ſcemed 


buried in oblivion : and his barons ſhewed as great alacrity in 
_ obeying him, as they had diſcovered obſtinacy 1 in thwarting his 


father. 
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father. He, on the other hand, manifeſted a great ſpirit of for. 
iveneſs, and addreſſing himſelf to the government with equal 
ſpirit and diligence, quickly gave a new face to public affairs, 
The defire he had of ſettling the realm in perfect tranquillity, 
engaged him to ſpend ſome time in making new laws, and com- 
fing old differences amongſt potent families; in regulating 
affairs with the king of Scots, and in providing for the ſecurity, 
of the Engliſh frontiers towards Wales, by redrefling the grie- 
yances complained of by the Welch, and heaping favours upon 
David, brother to Llewellin, who ruled over all Wales. Yet 
this peace did not continue long, and the nature of our wor 
leads us to ſhew how it was broken, and what were the conſe- 
quences of that breach 1 . „„ EL be | 
Llewellin was a wiſe and warlike prince, more potent than 
any of his predeceſſors, but withal exceſſively ambitious ; fil- 
ling his mind with vain hopes, founded on old prophecies, and 
furthered in all probability by his intrigues with ſame of the 
Engliſh barons, Theſe notions induced him to decline paying 
| homage to King Edward, and to endeavour to ſtrengthen his 
| Intereſt, by marrying the daughter of Simon Mountford, late 
earl of Leiceſter, that determined enemy of the royal family a. 
This lady coming to him by ſea, from France, (for when came 
miſchief into this iſland from another quarter ?) was taken, at 
fea by ſome ſhips from the port of Briſtol, and, with her brother, 
brought to the king, who treated her very kindly. In order to 


put an end to theſe diſputes, Edward entered Wales with a gre "= 


army, and at the ſame time haraſſed the coaſt with his fleet, which 
brought the proud Llewellin ſo low, that he yielded to a peace 
on very hard terms: in conſequence of which, however, the 
king, from a royal generoſity, ſent him his wife o. Not long 
after, he broke out again, and, in conjunction with his brother 
David, committed ſuch devaſtation in the Engliſh marches, 
that the king was obliged to turn againſt him the whole force 
of the kingdom; and having ſlain him in battle, added Wales 
m Walter Hemingford, hiſtoria de rebus geſtis Edw. J. Edw. II. and Edw. IF. 
vol. i. p. 1-=4. Nic. Trivet. annal. vol. i. p. 237, 238, 239. Chronicon. 


Godſtovianum MS. p. 1-0. Mat. Weſtm. chron. Dunelm. = „„ 
1215. Walt. Hemingford, vol. i. p. 5. Nic. Tiivet, annal. vol. 1. 
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to his dominions, and declaring his young ſon Edward, juſt 
born at Caernarvon p, prince thereof, put an end to the Britiſh 
line 4. His policy in ſecuring his conqueſt is worthy of obſer. 
vation: for firſt, to awe the people he diſtributed the inland 
parts amongſt his nobility ; and next, to prevent their giving in 
to the Welch cuſtoms, he eſtabliſhed the Engliſh laws, and ap- 
pointed ſheriffs and other legal officers in thoſe parts: laſtly, 
for his own ſecurity, which he judged depended on a naval 

force, he kept all the ports bf the principality in his own hands, 
encouraging the inhabitants in their application to inland trade 
| 1 and foreign commerce, more than any of their native princes 
had done”, that they might become true Ee: of an Engliſh 
king, rich and free. 

In the ſeventeenth year of the king's reign, fell out the death 


of Alexander king of Scots, which afforded Edward another 
opportunity of diſplaying his wiſdom, and of extending his 


power. This prince had for his firſt wife Margaret, the king', 
ſiſter, by whom he had a ſon, who died young, and a daugh- 
ter named Margaret, who was married to the king of Norway, 
to whom alſo ſhe bore a daughter, called Margaret likewiſe, 
| whom the Scots, with the conſent of King Edward, acknow- 
ledged for the heireſs of their crown. She, in her paſſage 


from Norway, going on ſhore in the ,Orkneys, died there; 


whereupon many competitors for the Scotiiſh diadem appeared*, 
who agreed to ſubmit the deciſion of their reſpective titles to 
King Edward. Theſe were, Eric king of Norway, Florence 
carl of Holland, Robert le Brus lord of Anandale, John de 
| Baliol lord of Galloway, John de Haſtings lord of Aberga- 
venny, John Comyn lord of Badenoch, Patrick Dunbar earl 
of Marche, John de Veſci for his father, Nicholas de Soules, 
and William de Ros: and great conſequences King Edward 
drew from this reien, which on” the whole iſland 1 into his 


P Thom, Walfingham. Hiſt. 40 p. 4 41—82. Hen. de 5 lib. iii. 


cap. I. p. 2464. Annal. Waverl. p. 234, 235. Chron, Dunſtaple, p. 432, 
433, 454, 507. Chron, T. Otterbourne, p. 81, 82. 4 A. D. 1288. 


7 Walt, Hemingford, vol. i. p. 8—13. Nic. Trivet. annal. vol. i. p. 256 


—259. Chron. Godſtovian, ubi ſupra. 5 A. D. 1269. t H. Knyghton, 


ub. iii. cap. i. p. 2468, Chron. T. Otterbourne, p. 82—8g. Chron. Dunſtap e, 
p. 894, 595 Hector Boeth. Hiſt, Scot, lib, xiii. fol, 297. 5 
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power, and gave him a pretence for keeping a ſtrong ſquadron 
of ſhips upon the northern coaſt, in right of his ſovereignty 
over thoſe ſeas; which, though always claimed, had not been 
exerciſed by ſome of his predeceſſors u. After much conſulta- 
tion, and with great ſolemnity, the king pronounced his judg- 
ment in favour of Baliol, as deſcended from the eldeſt daugh- 
ter of David Earl of Huntingdon, notwithſtanding Robert le 
Brus was ſomewhat nearer in deſcent, though by a younger 


daughter; who therefore holding himſelf injured, ſtill kept up 
his claim; which perhaps was not difagreeable to Edward, who 


thought nouriſhing diſſenſions in that ths neceſſary t to 


preſerve peace in his own*, 7 


Notwithſtanding theſe arduous affairs at home, king Edward 
was far from neglecting his concerns on the continent, where 
he till preſerved the duchy of Guienne, and ſome other domi- 
nions, to which he paſſed over when occaſion required; and, 
contrary to the uſage of his predeceſſors, took all imaginable 
care to preſerve the friendſhip of France, which in the end he 
found impracticable; and that his rights were only to be de- 
fended by force. An extraordinary act of French inſolence 
gave riſe to the bloody war which broke out in the twenty-firſt 
year of King Edward's reign*, and of which I ſhall exhibir a 


diſtinct account from proper authorities. The firſt grounds of 


the quarrel are very differently reported, both by our own and 


foreign hiſtorians ; but the relation given us by Walter of He- 
mingford is more circumſtantial and much more probable than 
any of the reſt; and therefore from him (eſpecially as it has 
never appeared in Engliſh) we ſhall inſert it. 


- 


<« Inthe year 1295, a fatal contention happened between the 


« Engliſh ſeamen of the cinque ports and the mariners of the 


French king in Normandy, which began thus: An Engliſh 


« ſhip putting into a a Norman PRs remained there ſome ad . 


u Joby de e Seatichion; N ni. b. 782. Walter Hemingford, fy 


J. P. AQ” Nic, Trivet, annal. vol. i. b 2 257. 5 een 1292, 


* Walter Hemingford, vol. i. p. 37, 38. Nic. Trivet, annsl. vol, i, p- 2735 
274. Hector. Boeth. hiſt. Scot, lib; „iv. Tho. Walſingbam: hilt, He? p. 59. 
/ Dupleix, ow ii. p. 368, 369, M-zeray, tom. ii. p. 777. T. Walfing- 


bam, p. 60. T, Wike's chron. p. 125, 74 Nic. Telvet. anna}, vol. i. p. 273. 
2 A. D. "19% | | | 
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while they lay at anchor, two of the crew went to get freſh 
water at a place not far diſtant from the ſhore, where they 


« were inſulted by ſome Normans of their own profeſſion ; ſo 


that coming from words to blows, one of the Engliſhmen 
was killed, and the other flying to the ſhip, related what 
had happened to his fellow-ſailor; informing them, that the 
Normans were at his heels. Upon this they hoiſted fail and 
put to ſea; and, though the Normans followed them, they 
nevertheleſs eſcaped, but with ſome difficulty : whereupon 
the inhabitants of the. Engliſh ports ſought aſliſtance from 


© their neighbours; and the enemy, on the other hand, retain- 


ing ſtill the ſame diſpoſition, increaſed their ſtrength daily, 
and chaſed all Engliſh ſhips. In theſe excurſions, having 


had the fortune to meet fix, and to take two Engliſh veſſels, 


they killed the ſailors, hung up their bodies at the yard-arm, 
with as many dogs ; failing in this manner for ſome time on 


\ 


their coaſts, and ſignifying to all the world thereby, that 
they made no ſort of difference between an Engliſhman and 


a dog. 


ed them to take the beſt meaſures they could to revenge ſo 
ſignal an affront; and having in vain cruized at ſea, in order 


This, when i it came to the ears of the inhabitants of the 
cc 


„ Engliſh ports, by the relation of thoſe that eſcaped, provok- 


to find out the enemy, they entered the port of Swyn, and 


having killed and drowned abundance of men, carried away : 


fix ſhips; many acts of a like nature ſucceeding this on both 


ſengers who paſſed between them, fixed a certain day to de- 
cide this diſpute with their whole ſtrength : this day was the 
fourteenth of April, and a large empty ſhip was fixed in 


the middle, between the coaſts of England and Normandy, 


to mark the place of engagement. The Engliſh, againſt the 


time appointed, procured ſome aid from Ireland, Holland, 
and other places; and the Normans drew to their aſſiſtance 


the French, Flemings, and Genoeſe. At the appointed day 


both parties met, full of reſolution z and as their minds 


boiled with rage, fo a like ſpirit ſeemed to agitate the ele- 


ments: ſtorms of ſnow and hail, and boiſterous guſts of 
wind, were the preludes of an obſtinate battle ; in which at 


& 5 


was iſſued, wherein the king was cited to appear on another 
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length Gon gave the victory to us; many thouſands being 
ſlain, beſides thoſe who were drowned in a large number of 
ſhips which periſhed; the victorious Engliſh carrying off 
two hundred and forty fail ; and with . they Moron 
home. 
« When King Philip received this news, otigh his brother 
Charles had been the author of the battle, yet he ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to the king of England, demanding reparation for the 
wrong done him; by puniſhing ſuch as were concerned, and by 
the payment of a vaſt ſum for the loſſes which his merchants 


had ſuſtained. To them the king prudently anſwered, that he 


would inquire into the matter, and return his reſolution by 
meſſengers of his own. Agrecable to his promiſe, he ſent to 

deſire the French king, that time and place might be fixed for 
commiſſioners on both ſides to meet and inquire into the cir- 
cumſtances of the fact, in order to its being amicably adjuſt- 
ed; but this the French king refuſed, and, by the advice of 


* his nobility, ſummoned the king of England to appear, and 


anſwer for what had paſſed. in his court, on a day aſſigned. 
The day came, and, the king not appearing, a new ſummons. 


day, under pain of forfeiting all his dominions beyond the 
ſeas. The king, before this day elapſed, ſent his brother Ed- 
mund earl of Lancaſter, and the earl of Leiceſter, with in- 
ſtructions for the making an end of this buſineſs: yet theſe 
ambaſſadors, though they produced proper credentials, were 
not heard, nor even admitted, but judgment was given, that 
the king ſhould loſe Aquitain, and all his tranſmarine domi. 


* nions, for his contempt in not appearing “. * 


Such is the account given by Hemingford, which i is r and 


exact, and very agreeable to what we find in the beſt French 


| de W tom. iv. p. 358, 


authors, particularly Father Daniel, who very candidly relates, 
and very honeſtly blames, this violent procedure b. 
followed was ſo very baſe, that, though I own it is ſomewhat 
beſide my purpoſe, I cannot help relating it. 
tion of the French queens, a treaty was ſet on foot with Prince 
Edmund for the accoininogeting all differences. Dy this treaty 


But what 


By the interpoſi- 


2 Hiſtoria de rubus geſtis Edward I, Ke. vol. i p. 39, 40, 47, b Hilloite 
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it was agreed, that, to ſave the honour of King Philip, a few 
French troops ſhould be admitted into certain forts and cities, 
and that, after this mark of ſubmiſſion, they ſhould be with- 

drawn, and, letters of ſafe conduct being granted to King Ed- 
ward, he ſhould paſs the ſeas, and ſettle all things in a perſonal 
conference with the French king, the troops to be recalled, and 
the ſentence vacated in forty days, in conſequence of the before- 
mentioned ſubmiſſion. All this being fairly executed by King 


Edward, when the time was elapted, and the French troops - 


were required to evacuate the towns, King Philip roundly de- 
clared, that he was unacquainted with the treaty, and that he 
would by no means comply therewith e. Such was the policy of 


France of old, and ſuch the honourable means by which her 


monarchy was extended! | 

The reſentment of the king for this baſe uſage ſhewed itſelf ; in 
various treaties with foreign princes, as alſo by ſending a ſpeedy 
relief to Gaſcony under his nephew the earl of Richmond, at- 
tended by Lord St. John and Admiral Tiptoff J. At the ſame 
time, to ſecure the ſeas, and preyent any deſcents on his coaſt, 
the King fitted out three fleets, well provided with men and 
ammunition; one from Yarmouth, which was commanded by 


John de Botecourt; another from Portſmouth, under the direc- 


tion of William de Leibourne; the third, which had the care of 
the weſtern coaſt, under the onion of a valiant knight of 
Ireland e. In ſome of the copies of Trivet's annals, this wn 
is ſaid to be of the illuſtrious houſe of Ormonde f. 

All theſe fleets did good ſervice. That of Portſmouth, about 
Michaelmas, failed 1 into the mouth of the Garonne 8, and, ha- 
ving debarked the troops on board, took ſeveral places from the, 
French *: yet, next year, the French king having hired a great 


fleet, ſome of our writers {ay not leſs than 300 ſail, they ſtood 


over to the Engliſh coaſt, and landing the troops on board ſud- 
N denly near Dover, by the aſſiſtance of Sir Thomas Turberville a 
traitor, wo the town * and burnt ity but were quickly'3 afier- 


5 Walter . vol. i. p. 42, 43. Nie. Trivet. annal. 3 3. p. 276, 
F Walſingbam, p. 6x, 4 Nic. Trivet. annal, vol. i. p. 279. Walter 
Hemingford, vol, i, p. 51. Hiſtoire de France, par J. de Serres, p. 114. e Nic. 


Trivet. annal. vol. i. p. 279. f See the MS. of Trivet in the library of 


Merton college in Oxford. 5 A. D. 1294, Þ Walter Heming! tord,. vol. i. 
p. $6, Nic. Trivet, annal. vol. i. p. 280. i i A D. 1295. 
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wards heap! to fly to their ſhips, with the loſs of 800 men k. 

In the mean time, the Yarmouth fleet made a deſcent in Nor- 
mandy, burnt the town of Cherbourg, and ſpoiled a rich abbey), 
The Portſmouth ſquadron alſo, on the coaſt of Flanders, took 
fifteen ſail of Spaniſh merchantmen, richly laden, and brought 


them into Sandwich n. To balance this, there happened an un- 


foreſeen ſtroke at Berwick a, where the Engliſh fleet raſhly en- 


| tering the harbour, the Scots deſtroyed four thips, and the reſt 
with ſome difficulty eſcaped o. 


In the twenty-fifth year of his reign, the king made great 
preparations for invading Flanders, and notwithſtanding he met 
with many interruptions from his barons and clergy, yet by the 


latter end of Auguſt he failed from Winchelſea with a mighty 
fleet, having a gallant army of between fifty and ſixty thouſand 
men on board, and landed at Sluys in Flanders on the twenty- 


ſcyenth of the ſame month ?, where a very unlucky accident fell 


out. The ſquadron from the cinque porcs, quarreiling with the 


Yarmouth mariners, ſuddenly fell to blows ; ; ſo that, notwith- 


_ ſtanding the king's interpoſition, a deſperate engagement fol- 


lowed, wherein twenty {ſhips of the Yarmouth ſquadron were 


burnt, moſt of the men on board them loſt, and three of the 


largeſt ſhips in the navy, one of which had the king's treaſure 


on board, were driven out to ſea, and, not without much diffi. 


culty, eſcaped4. This was an ill beginning; and indeed nothing 
anſwerable to the force employed therein was done through the 
whole expedition; ; yet in one reſpect they were fortunate; for 


the French having formed a ſcheme for burning their whole 
navy in the barbour of Dam, it was luckily diſcovered; and 


the Engliſh fleet, putting to ſea, eſcaped”. The king's confe- 
derates abroad alſo fell from their promiſes; and the Flemings, to 


whoſe aſſiſtance the Engliſh came, making a ſudden defection, 
the king was next year obliged to return to England, as well on 
account of theſe ee as to quiet his barons, and to 1 


* Walter Hemingford, vol. i. p. 39. Nie. Triver. annal. vol. i. p. 284, 285. 
H. Knyghton, p. 2503, 2504. Mezeray, vol. ii. p. 789. Nie. Trivet. an- 
nal. vol. i. p. 284. m Thom. Walfingham, hiſt. Anęl. p. 44. 1 A. D. 
1198. o Walter Hemingford, vol. r. p. 90. Thom. Wa'ſingbam, hilt. 
Angl. p. 66. H. Knyghton, p. 2512. MW 1297. 4 Nic. Trivet. annal. 
vol. i. p. 304. Walter Hemingford, vol. i. p. 1; 6, Nie, Trivet. »aval, 
vol. i. p. 305, Holingſhed's chronicle, p. 304. 
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preſs the Scots, who, at the inſtigation of the French, took up 
arms, and invaded the kingdom®, 


The king, according to his diſpoſition of entertaining peace on 
the continent if poſſible, while he had affairs of moment to em- 


ploy him nearer home, was content, notwithſtariding the inju- 


ries he received, to make a peace with King Philip, which in the 
twenty- .ſeventh year of his reign © was confirmed ®, and by the 


' mediation of Pope Boniface VIII. made more explicit by a 
_ treaty ; wherein it was ſtipulated, that the king of England ſhould 


marry the French king's ſiſter, and his fon Prince Edward the 


daughter of the ſaid king, and that the duchy of Aquitain ſhould 


be put into the hands of the Pope, until the matters in difference 
between the two kings ſhould be inquired into, and ſettled, with 


many other articles to be ſeen at large in Rymer's collection v. 


This truce, indifferently performed on the part of the French, 


ſubſiſted to the thirtieth year of the king *, and then a peace was 
concluded between the two crowns, of which the third article 


contained a reciprocal engagement, that neither of the contract- 
ing parties ſhould afford any manner of aid or aſſiſtance to the, 


enemies of the other, or ſuffer the ſame to be given, in any way 
whatever, in any of the territories or places under their power, 
and that they ſhould forbid the ſame to be done on pain of for- 
feiture of body and goods to the offenders, &c. I mention this 
article particularly, becauſe, in conſequence of it, there fell out 

the cleareſt proofs of the king of England's abſolute ſovereignty _ 


of the ſea, that could be deſired or wiſhed a clearer proof, per- 


haps, than the whole world can ſhew, in reſpect to the prero- 


gative of a princes with regard to other princes?, It e 


thus : 


The war Gill continuing between Philip the Fair and the Fle- 
min gs, that prince thought fit to ſend a great fleet to ſea under 


the command of a Genoeſe nobleman, whoſe name was Reyner 
Grimbaldi, (moſt of our writers call him Grimbaltz,) to whom 
he gave the title of Admiral, and who, under colour of this com- 


miſſion, took ſeveral ſhips of different nations, bound for the 


por of \ Flanders, laden with various kinds of goods. Upon 


Walter Hendogford, vol WOW RO. Wy Wo : 1299: 1 Walter He 
mingford, vol. i. p. 168, 169. Annal. Abing' on. Nic, Trivet. annal. vol. i. p. 314, 


325. * * tom. ii. p. 8. * A. D. 1303. Y Ibid. p. 941. 
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this, complaints were made to the kings of England and France, 


who jointly appointed commillioners to hear and determine the 
matters contained in them. 
To theſe commiſſioners, therefore, a remnotifirince was pre- 


ſented in the name of the procurators of the prelates and nobles, 
and of the admiral of the Engliſh ſeas, and of the communities 


of cities and towns; likewiſe of the merchants, mariners, ſtran- 
gers reſident, and all others belonging to the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and other territories ſubje& to the ſaid king of England; 

as alſo the inhabitants of other maritime places, ſuch as Genoa, 
Catalonia, Spain, Germany, Zeland, Holland, Frizeland, Den- 


mark, Norway, c. ſetting forth, that whereas the kings of 


England, by right of the ſaid kingdom, have from time to time, 
whereof there is no memorial to the contrary, been in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the ſovereignty of the Engliſh ſeas, and of the iſlands 


ſituate within the ſame, with power of ordaining and eſtabliſhing 
laws, ſtatutes, and prohibitions of arms, and of ſhips otherwiſe 
furniſhed than merchantmen uſed to be; and of taking ſecurity, 


and giving protection, in all caſes where need ſhall require; and 


of ordering all other things neceſſary for the maintaining of 
peace, right, and equity, among all manner of people, as well 
of other dominions as their own, paſling through the ſaid ſeas, 
and the ſovereign guard thereof; and alſo, of taking all manner 


of cognizance in cauſes, and of doing right and juſtice to high 


: and low, according to the ſaid laws, ſtatutes, ordinances, and 


prohibitions, and all other things, which to the exerciſe of ſo- 
vereign Wr in the places aforeſaid may appertain: and 


whereas A. de B. (Lord Coke * ſays his name was de Botetort) 
admiral of the ſaid ſea, deputed by the ſaid king of England, 
and all other admirals deputed by the ſaid king of England, and 


his anceſtors formerly kings of England, have been in peaceable 


poſſeſſion of the ſaid ſovereign guard, with power of juriſdiction, 


and all the other powers before - mentioned, (except in caſe of 
appeal, and complaint made of them to their ſovereigns the 
kings of England, in default of juſtice, or for evil judgment), and 

elpecially of making prohibitions, doing juſtice, and taking ſecu- 


; rity for good: behaviour from all manner of people carrying arms 
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on the ſaid ſea, or failing in ſhips otherwiſe fitted out and arm: 


ed than merchant ſhips uſed. to be, and in all other caſes where 
a man may have reaſonable cauſe of ſuſpicion towards them of 
piracy, or other miſdoings: and whereas the maſters of {hips, 
of the ſaid kingdom of England, in the abſence: of the ſaid 
admirals, have been in peaceable poſſeſſion of taking cognizance, 


and judging of all facts upon the ſaid fea, between all manner of 


people, according to the laws, ſtatutes, prohibitions, franchiſes, 
and cuſtoms: and whereas, in the firſt article of the treaty of 
alliance, lately made between the ſaid kings at Paris, the words 
following are ſet down, viz. Firſt of all it is agreed and con- 
cluded between us, the envoys and agents above-mentioned, in 
the names of the ſaid kings, that they ſhall be to each other, for 


the future, good, true, and faithful friends and allies againſt all 


the world (except the church of. Rome), in ſuch manner, that» 
if any one or more, whoſoever they be, ſhall go about to inter- 


rupt, hinder, or moleſt the ſaid kings, in their franchiſes, liber- 
ties, privileges, rights, or cuſtoms, of them and their kingdoms; 
| they ſhall be good and faithful friends, and aiding againſt all 
men living, and ready to die, to defend, keep and maintain, the 
above-mentioned franchiſes, liberties, rights, and cuſtoms, c.; 
and that the one {ſhould not be of counſel], nor give aid or aſſiſt- 


ance in any thing whereby the other may loſe life; limb, eſtate; 


or honour. And whereas Mr. Reyner Grimbaltz, maſter of the 


ſhips of the ſaid king of France, who calls himſelf admiral of 
the ſaid ſea, being deputed by his ſovereign aforeſaid, in his war 


3 againſt the Flemings, did, (after the above-mentioned alliance 
was made and ratified, and againſt the tenor and obligation of 


the ſaid alliance, and the intention of thoſe who made it) wrong- 
fully aſſume and exerciſe the office of admiral 1 in the ſaid ſea of 


England, above the ſpace of a year, by commiſſion from the ſaid. 
king of France, taking the ſubjects and merchants of tlie king- 
dom of England, and of other countries, paſſing upon the ſaid 
ſeas with their goods, and did caſt the men ſo taken into the 
priſons of his ſaid maſter the king of France, and, by his own 
judgment and award, did cauſe to be delivered, their goods and 
merchandizes to receivers eftabliſhed for that purpoſe, in the ſea- 
ports of the ſaid king, as forfeit and confiſcate to him; and bis 
taking and detaining the Taid 1 men with their ſaid goods and mer- 


chandizes, 
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chandizes, * his judgment and . on them as forfeit and 
confiſcate, hath pretended in writing to juſtify before you, the 
Lords Commiſſioners, by authority of the aforeſaid commiſſion for 
the office of admiral by him thus uſurped, and againſt the gene- 


rc, prohibition made by the king of England, in places within 


his power, in purſuance of the third article of the before · men- 
tioned alliance, containing the words above written, and hath 


therefore required, that he may be acquitted and abſolved of the 


ſame, to the great damage and prejudice of the ſaid king of Eng- 


land, and of the prelates, nobles, and others before mentioned: 
wherefore the ſaid procurators do, in the names of their ſaid 
lords, pray you, the Lords Commiſſioners before-mentioned, that 
due and ſpeedy delivery of the ſaid men, ſhips, goods, and mer- 
chandizes, ſo taken and detained, may be made to the admiral 


of the ſaid king of England, to whom the cognizance of this 
matter doth rightfully appertain, as is above ſaid, that ſo, with- 
out diſturbance from you, or any one elſe, he may take cogni- 


zance thereof, and do what belongs to his aforeſaid office; and 


that the aforeſaid Mr. Reyner may be condemned, and conſtrain- 


ed to make due ſatisfaction for all the ſaid damages, fo far forth 
as he ſhall be able to do the ſame; and in default thereof, his 
ſaid maſter, the king of France, by whom he was deputed to 
the ſaid office, and that, after due ſatisfaction ſhall be made for 


the ſaid damages, the ſaid Mr. Reyner may be ſo duly puniſhed 
for the violation of the ſaid allowance, as that the lame may be 
an example to others for time to come. 

Thus far the remonſtrance; on which other writers Ain 
largely inſiſted, Jet us content ourſelyes with making a few ob- 


vious reflections. I. It appears from this paper, that the domi- 


nion of the ſea had-not-only been claimed, but exerciſed and 


poſſeſſed, by the kings of England, for time immemorial; which 
is ſufficient to give ſome credit ta the facts which we have rela- 


ted from the Britiſh hiſtory: for as to the times ſince the Ro- 


man invaſion, they were, in an hiſtorical ſenſe, within memory. 1 
II. It is clear, from hence, what the dominion of the ſea was, 


viz, a juriſdiction over the veſſels of all nations paſſing thereon 


for the common benefit of al for the preventing piracies, * : 


a Selden's mare clauſum, lib, ii, Cap. 27, 28. Cokes inflit lib. iv, cap. 22. 
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protection of commerce, and the deciſion of unforeſeen dif. 


putes. III. It is no leſs apparent, that this was an excluſive 


juriſdiction, i in which no other potentate had any ſhare z which 


muſt haye been founded either in common conſent, or in ſupe- 
riority of ſtrength; either of which afforded a good title. IV. 


We ſee, by this remonſtrance, that the dominion of the ſea 


reſting i in the king of England, was a point not only known to, 
but maintained by, the Genoeſe, Spaniards, Germans, Hollan- 
ders, Danes, and, in ſhort, by all the maritime powers then in 
Europe; which 1 is ſufficient to evince, that trade was far from 
being at a low ebb; and that the prerogatiye of the crown of | 
England, In this reſpect, had been hitherto ſo exerciſed, as to 
render it a common adyantage. V. We perceive, that foreign- 


ers were ſo jealous of the aſſuming temper « of the French prin- 


ces, that they would not admit the commander in chief of tbeir 


naval force to bear the title of Admiral, which they apprehend- 


| ed to include a title to juriſdiction; and therefore would have 


this Reyner Grimbaltz ſtyled only Maſter of the ſhips to the 


king of France. VI. We muſt obſerve, that the Commiſſion- 
ers, to whom this remonſtrance is addreſſed, neither had, nor 
claimed any 1 naval juriſdiction whatſoever, but were appointed 


to hear and determine whether King Edward's prerogative, as 


ſovereign of the ſea, had been invaded by this Reyner Grim 
baltz, in contravention of the firſt article of the treaty between 
the crowns of England and Erance, whereby the contracting 


parties covenanted to maintain each others prerogatives; and 


conſequently, the French king was bound to maintain this pre- 
rogative of King Edward, which gave occaſion to the commiſ- 
tion. VII. We owe the knowledge of this whole affair not to 

our hiſtorians, but to our records; whence we may ſafely de- 


duce this conſequence, that the want of facts to ſupport ſuch a 


juriſdiction throughout preceding reigns, ought not to be urged 
as a juſt objection; becauſe, as I once before hinted, moſt of 
thoſe whs applied themſelves to writing W were ven lune 


acquainted with theſe matters. 
But there is one thing more relating to this abba, which * 


ſerves particular attention; and that is, the plea put in by Rey: 
ner Grimbaltz, in anſwer to this remonſtrance. He did not diſ- 
pure the king of England's ſovereignty ; ; he did not plead any 
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potrer derived to himſelf from the French king” s commiſſion : 
but what he inſiſted on was, the third article of the treaty be- 


fore-mentioned, which he would have to be thus underſtood : 
that King Edward having contracted not to give any aid or aſ- 
fiſtance, or to ſuffer any aid or afſiſtance to be given to the ene- 
mies of King Philip; ; and having alſo actually iſſued out a prohi- 
bition, forbidding any ſuch practices; it followed, in his opinion, 
that all ſuch as, after this Prohibition, relieved the Flemings, by 


merchandize or otherwiſe, were to be eſteemed enemies, of 


whatſoever nation they were: and that he, having taken none 


but the perſons and goods of ſuch, conceived himſelf to have 
a permiſlion ſo to do by virtue of the ſaid prohibition; where- 


by King Edward, according to his i interpretation, had ſignified, 
that he would not take it as an injury done to him, although 


2 the ſhips of ſuch offenders ſhould be taken in his ſeas by the; 


French king 8 officers. I ſhall not enter into the reaſonableneſs 
or validity of this defence, the iſſue of which is not known; 
but content myſelf with obſerving, that it contains the cleareſt 
conceſſion on the part of France, that can be deſired; becauſe 


this man derives the legality of his own actions, if they were 
legal, not from the commiſſion of the prince he ſerved, but 
from the king of England's prohibition; ſo that, in reality, he 
aſſerts himſelf to have acted under the Engliſh ſovereignty, and 
from thence expected his acquittal d. 


Many other inſtances of this king's claiming and OE 
the ſovercignty of the ſea might be produced, if they were at 
all neceſſary ; but as, at that time, the title of our kings was 
no way conteſted, it is not neceſſary to detain the reader longer 
on this head. The remainder of his life was ſpent in ſubduing 


5 Scotland, on which he had particularly ſet his heart, as appears, - 


by his directing his dead body to be carried about that country, 
till every part of it was brought under his ſon's dominion, In 


this temper of mind he died, in a manner, in the field; for he 
cauſed himſelf to be conveyed from Carliſle to a village cal- 


led Burgh upon Sands, where he deceaſed on July 17, 1307, in 
the thirty- fifth year of his reign, and the ſixty-ninth of his age. 


d Selden, ubi ſupra. Molloy, de] jure maritimo & navali, cap. v. e Walt. 
Hemingford, vol. i. p. 237, 238, 239. Nic. Trivet, annal. p. 346, 347. Chron. 
Godſtovian. „„ hiſt. Angl. p. 94. Thom. * chronic. 
p. 112. Johan, Fordun de Scotichronicon, vol. iv. * 1003, e 
p. 2530. Fabian, p. 149. 
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He was, undoubtedly, one of the braveſt, and moſt Polite 
princes, that ever ſat on the Engliſh throne. He rightly judged, 


that he could never be formidable abroad, till he had eſtabliſhed 


unanimity at home; which was the reaſon that, at ſuch an ex- 
pence of blood and treaſure, he_annexed Wales for ever to his 
dominions; and endeavoured, with ſuch earneſtneſs, to add 
Scotland to them likewiſe; which, if he had lived, he would, 
in all probability, have done; and then, no doubt, the French 
would have felt the weight of his whole power. For though 
he was too wiſe to be diverted from the proſecution of his de- 
Ggns by any of the arts of his enemies, yet he was a monarch 
of too great ſpirit to bear the injuſtice done him by France, 
longer than the ſituation of his affairs required. As he ſet the 
ſtate in order at his firſt coming to the throne, ſo he left the 
government thoroughly eſtabliſhed at the time of his dece: 


his ſon, who reſembled him very little, either in his virtue or 
his fortune. 


Ep WARP II. fucceeded this niogarch'1 in the chives with the 
general ſatisfaction of the nation. His firſt care was to ſolem-— 


nize the marriage, concluded for him by his father, with the 
princefs Iſabella, daughter to the French King ; and for that 


| Purpoſe he paſſed the ſeas, and went to Paris, where he was 


very magnificently received, and the ceremony of his nuptials 
was performed with extraordinary iplendour. His marriage 


over, he returned to England with his new queen, and was 
crowned on the feaſt of St. Matthias, with all imaginable teſti- 
monies of joy and affection from the people. But this fait 
weather was ſoon over; for he ſhortly after bringing back his 
favourite, called by wel of our writers Gaveſton, but whoſe 
true name ſeems to have been Piers, or Peter de Gaberſton, a 


Gaſcon, the barons took ſuch an offence thereat, and at the 
extravagant marks of royal favour he afterwards received, that 
more than one civil war happened upon his account, which hin- 
dered the King from applying himſelf to the care of his con- 


cerns . as well as the nobility from rendering him thoſe 


5 ſervices 
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ſervices to which they were heartily inclined. Theſe jealouſies 
and diſputes ended not but with the death of the king's minions 
by whom they were occaſioned; and who falling into the hands 
of the lords, had his head ſtruck off without any form of 
juſtice, It 1s highly probable, that the French counſellors about 
the queen were the chief inſtigators of this fact, at leaſt as to 


the manner of doing it ; and yet after 1t was done, they inflamed 
the king's diſcontents, od by thus 1 this Baton, kept 


their own quiet ©, 


In the year 1313, Robert le Brus, king of Scotland, injaded 


England with a great army, which rouſed the king from his 
lethargy, and obliged him to provide for the nation's ſafety, 
and his own honour. The next year, therefore, he aſſembled the 


whole ſtrength of the realm, and marched therewith north- 


ward, intending to have reduced the whole kingdom of Scot- 


land, according to his father's directions upon his death-bed; 


but thoſe diſaſters which always attend princes when on ill 
terms with their ſubjects, waited on this unfortunate expedi- 
tion; ſo that in a general engagement on June 24, 1314, the 


Engliſh were entirely defeated, though the King diſcovered 


much perſonal courage, and when all fell into confuſion, was 


with difficulty prevailed upon to fly. He certainly meant to 
have attempted at leaſt the repairing this misfortune, by invading 


| Scotland with a new army ; but his reputation was ſo much in- 


jured by his late defeat, and his nobility were ſo unwilling to 
ſight under his banners f, that all his endeavours came to no- 


thing; and he had beſides the misfortune to ſee, not only the 


northern parts of England ravaged, but Ireland alſo invaded 
by the Scots, whom his father had left in fo low a condition, 


© Walter Hemingford, vol. i. p. 242, Contin, annal, Nic. Trivet. per Adam 
Murimuth, vol, ii, p. 5. Thom. Walſingham, p. 95—101. Mezeray. H. 


Kayghton, p. 2532, Thom, dela Moor vit, Edward II, p. 593. T. Otter 


bourne, p. 109, 110, Johan. Trokelowe, annal. Edward II. p. 1-18. Ano- 
nym. Monach, Mal meſburiens, vit. Edward II. p. 95—106, 7 Adam Mu- 


rimuth, annal. vol, ii. p. 15. Hector Boeth, hiſt. Scot, lib. xiv. p. 302. Thom. 


Walſingham. hi, Angl. p. 105. T. Otterbourne, p. 110. H. Knyghton, p. 2533. : 


Johan. Fordun Scotichronicon, vol. iv, p. 1007. Monach, Malmeſburiens, vit. Eq- 


ward II. p. 146, 147, Johan. Trokelowe, canal; Rowe II. Pe 24—26, Folens” 5 
Aalen, p. ru I | 
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and ſo little likely to defend their own, inſtead of offending 
others. 


This deſign of the Scots upon Ireland was very deeply laid, of 
and nothing leſs was intended than an entire conqueſt of the | 


a 
iſland, For this purpoſe King Robert le Brus ſent over his - 
brother Edward, who took upon him the title of King of Ire. co 

land, and who landed in the north with fix thouſand men, at fa 
tended by the earls of Murray and Monteith, Lord John in 
Stuart, Lord John Campbell, and many other perſons of dif. th 
tinction; and by the aſſiſtance of the native Iriſh, quickly re- th 
duced a great part of the country. This war laſted ſeveral n. 


years; King Robert going over thither at laſt in perſon; and | 
in all probability had carried his point, if it had not been for $ 
the haſty temper of his brother. Sir Edmund Butler, in the 
beginning of theſe ſtirs, had with the Engliſh forces done all 
that in a very diſtracted ſtate of affairs could be done for the 
Preſervation of the iſland, till ſuch time as the king ſent over 
Lord Roger Mortimer, with a very ſmall force to repreſs the 
_* invaders; who engaging Edward le Brus in the famous battle 
of Armagh, which the Scots very imprudently fought before 
they were joined by King Robert and his forces; the Engliſh 
gained a complete victory s; the pretended King Edward being 
ſlain upon the ſpot, his head carried by the Lord Birmingham 
into England, and there preſented to King Edward b. _ After 
this all matters in Ireland were ſo well ſettled, that the king 
had thoughts of retiring thither, when finking under his mis- 
fortunes; and had probably done ſo, if he had remained maſter 
of the "I a 
The king drew theſe troubles upon bimſelf by talfering bis 
new favourites, the Spenſers, to guide him in all things; ſince, 
by this he equally diſguſted his nobility and his own family. 
A diſhonourable treaty he had made with Scotland, was ano- 
ther ground of diſcontent; and while things went on ſo ill at 
home, there wanted not ſome cauſes of diſquiet abroad. Charles 
IV. of Fr woes brother to _ Label precengiing to take. 


* 


8 Chron, Hibern. Aim Murimuth, vol. 1. . 28; 29, 49, 1. * 
Trokelowe, annal. Edu ard II. p. 33, 44. J. Fordun Scotichronicon, vol. iv+ 
p. 1008, rocge T. Walingham, p. 107, 111. Hector Beeth. hiſt; Scot, libs "y 
p. 305. dA, ah 1318, | | 
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umbrage becauſe King Edward did not aſſiſt at his coronation, 
ſent his uncle, Charles de Valois, into Guyenne, a great part 
of which he quickly reduced, and grievouſly diſtreſſed Edmund 
earl of Kent, the king's brother, who was ſent to defend that 
province; ; infomuch that he agreed with the French general to 
come over, and perſuade his brother to give King Charles ſatiſ- 
faction, or elſe to render himſelf, if the king of England was 
inflexible, priſoner of war; by which capitulation he preſerved 
the few towns the Engliſh {till retained in Guyenne, though he 
thereby paved the way, perhaps involuntarily, for his unfortu- 
nate brother's depoſition and deſtruction . 

As ſoon as King Edward was informed of what had paſſed, 
he took it extremely to heart, baniſhed the French who were 
about the perſon of the queen, and had thoughts of entering 
immediately into a war with that crown: but finding it impoſſi- 
ble to obtain ſupplies from his parliament, he ſuddenly changed 
his purpoſe, and reſolved to ſend over Queen Iſabella to treat 
with her brother, and to endeavour to accommodate the differ- 
ences which had happened between them; and upon this errand 
the accordingly went. By her applications, the French king 
was not only 'drawn to paſs by what had given him offence, 
but was likewiſe induced to give him the dukedom of Aquitain, 
and the earldom of Poictou to prince Edward his nephew, on 
condition that he came and did him homage for them in perſon; 
though, to preſerve appearances, letters of ſafe conduct were 
alſo ſent to the king, that he, in caſe he ſo thought fit, might 
alſo go over to France, and take poſſeſſion of thoſe countries *, 


When King Edward had conſidered theſe conditions, and con- 


ſulted with his favourites, he refolved to ſend over the prince 
to his mother, in order to the due execution of the treaty. 
This was all that the queen and her party wanted: for no 
ſooner was the heir of the crown in France under their tuition, 
than immediately they began to negociate a treaty of marriage 
between him and the daughter of the earl of Hainault, directly 


i Mezeray abregẽ de hiſt, de France, tom, ii. p. $41. : Le Gendre hiſt. de ; . 
France, tom, iii. p. 431. Adam Murimuth, vol. ii. p. 62. T. de la Moor, 
vit. Edward II. p. 596. Thom. Walſingham, p. 122. * Paul Emyle, 


cg des Rois de France, p. 397. P. Davicl. hilt. dc France, tom. Is. p. 4. 
- Rymer's Feder, tom. iv. p. 195 | 
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contrary to his father's inſtructions; and, at the ſame time, 
made all the neceſſary diſpoſitions for invading England, as ſoon 
as this marriage was brought about. The king having no in- 
telligence of theſe proceedings, ſent poſitive orders to the queen 
and his ſon to return home; and on their refuſal proclaimed 
them enemies to the kingdom, and at the ſame time began to 
act vigorouſly againſt France; ſending orders to his admiral to 
cruize on the French coaſts; particularly to the conſtable of 
Do ver- caſtle, and warden of the cinque ports; who executed 
his commands ſo effectually, that in a ſhort time a hundred and 
twenty fail of ſhips belonging to Normandy were brought into 
the Engliſh ports n. This had ſuch an effect upon King 
Charles, that in appearance at leaſt he abandoned his ſiſter u: 
thbugh a French hiſtorian intimates, that it was rather occaſion- 
ed by her too great familiarity with Roger Lord Mortimer, 
However it was, the queen retired firſt into Guyenne, and went 
thence with her ſon, the prince, to the court of the earl of 
| Hainault, where ſhe openly proſecuted her deſign of attacking 
her huſband, 1 in IPA of which the had formed a W 1 85 : 
in England, _ 
The king on his ade . the beſt he could for his de- 
| hc, which however did not hinder her landing with three 
thouſand men, at Orewell in Suffolk, a little before Michael- 
mas: an inconfiderable force, in proportion to the deſign, and 
yet it is hard to conceive even how theſe were landed, with- 
out the connivance at leaſt of ſuch as had the command of 


the king's fleet: which may with the greater reaſon. be ſuſpect- 
ed, ſince immediately after her arrival the earl of Lancaſter and 


molt of the nobility came in to her aſſiſtance; ſo that the king 
ſeeing himſelf deſerted, was forced to retire, or rather was 
compelled to fly into Wales; where finding himſelf abandoned 
by thoſe about him, he went on board a ſmall ſhip, intending 
to retire to Ireland; but after toſſing to and fro a whole week, 
be landed again in Glamorganſhire, where for ſome time he 
90 hid. 7 


1 4 Murimnth, vol ii. p. 63. Thom. de ha Moor, vit. Edward n. p. 
308. Thom. Walbingham, 123. m Polydor. Virgil, lib. xviii. Thom. 
Walſinghami Ypodigma Neullris, p. 507, 
44s ® A. D. 1226. 
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At laſt being diſcovered, he was carried priſoner to Mon- 
mouth, and thence to Kenilworth-caſtle, belonging to t the earl 


of Lancaſter, where he remained till his queen and the coun- 
ſellors about her took a reſolution of forcing him to reſign his 


crown; which by authority of parliament was placed on the 


head of his ſon®. He did not ſurvive long after this, but was 
conveyed from place to place under the cuſtody of Gournay | 


and Mattravers, who in the end brought him to Berkley-caſtle, 
where he was baſely murdered on September 21, 1327, when 


he had reigned twenty years, and with ſmall ceremony buried 
at Glouceſter vL. With the character of this prince we ſhall 
meddle very little: his enemies have left us reports enough, in 


relation to his vices, and we have alſo ſome accounts of him 
from leſs prejudiced pens. As to maritime concerns, during 


his reign, they were certainly on the decline, as they will al- 
ways be when the ſtate is diſcompoſed : yet, as far as the diſ- 
tractions in his affairs would give him leave, he ſhewed himſelf 
a friend to trade, and remarkably careful of wool, the ſtaple 
T commodity « of the kingdom, as appears by his charter granted 

for uy 9 — and other authentic wn”: 


E. D AR h III. called, from his 81 Edward of 


Windſor, aſcended the throne in his father's lifetime, being in- 
tirely governed by the queen his mother, and her favourite 
Roger Mortimer". He married Philippa, daughter to the earl 
of Hainault, who was alſo crowned queen. In the beginning 
of his reign there happened many things which were far from 
promiſing thoſe glorious events that afterwards followed. For, 
firſt he made an unfortunate war againſt the Scots, which was 
| ſucceeded by a diſadvantageous treaty; then paſſing over to 
France, he, by the advice of his mother and her counſellors, 
did homage to Philip, ſon of Charles de Valois, then ſtyling 
himſelf king, to the prejudice of his own title to that crows, 
We my add to this, the cutting off his uncle Edmund ear] of 


9 Alam 8 vol. - ih, p. 69. Thom. Walſfngham, p. 125—12). 
Thom, de la Moor, p. 600. p Chron, Godſtovian, p. 109, Adam Mu- 
rimuth, vol. ii. p. 70. Thom. Walſinghami Ypodigma Neuſtriæ, p. 509. 


Thom. de la Moor, vit. Edward II. p. 602, 603. H. Knyghton, p. 2551. 
Grafton's chronicle, P- 218, 21 '9. 4 Hakluyt's voyages, vol. i. p. 142. 
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a 


Kent's head, for a pretended reaſon, in endeayouring to ſet his 
brother King Edward on the throne again; though it was well 
known he was dead. But as by degrees he began to act AC- 
cording to his own ſentiments, he eaſily wiped off theſe i impu- 
tations, due rather to the tenderneſs of his age, than to any 


fault of his mind. For in the fourth year of, his reign, when 
the king himſelf was but twenty years of age, he, at a parlia- 
ment held at Nottingham, went in perſon, and at the hazard 


of his life ſeized Mortimer in his mother's hed-chambers, 


cauſed him to be carried to London, where, by his death, he 


in ſome meaſure a atoned for the crimes he had committed 1 in * 
| lifetime. N 


Thencefor ward King Edward ruled like a great prince, od 
one who had his own honour, and the reputation of his peo: 
ple at heart. He firſt turned his arms againſt the Scots, who 


| had done incredible miſchiefs in the north; and reſolving to 


repair the diſhonour he had ſuſtained during the weak admini- 
ſtration of his mother, he prepared both an army and a fleet 
for the invaſion of that country; and though the latter ſuffered 


grievouſly by ſtorm on the Scottiſh coaſt, whereby moſt of his 

great {hips were wrecked, and the reſt rendered unſerviceable; ; 
yet he perſiſted in his deſign of expelling David Brus, and re- 

ſtoring Edward Baliol; which at length, with infinite labour, 


he effected, and received homage from the ſaid Edward, as his 
grandfather Edward I. had from John Baliol® ; David Brus, 


Tho had ſucceeded his father i in the kingdom of Scotland, re- 
tiring into France with his queen, where they were kindly re, 


ceived, In this ſtep of ſecuring Scotland, previous to any ex- 
peditions beyond the ſeas, King Edward imitated his grand- 


father, as he ſeems to have done in moſt of his ſubſequent un- 
dertakings, Having always a ſpecial regard to the maintenance 


of a ſtout fleet, and ſecuring to bimſelf the poſſeſſion as well 


as title of lord of the ſeas, which enabled him to aſſert, when- 
ever he thought fit, his rights abroad, and effeCtually ſecured | 


him from apprehending any thing from the efforts of his ene - 


mies at home. While he was laying theſe ſolid foundations of 


s A. D. 1328, ROI, Adam Marimuth, vol. ii. p. 76. Walter de Hemingford, 


vol. i. p. 271. Chron. Godſtovian, p. ito. Robert de Aveſbury, hiſt. Edvardi 


Iii. p. 8, 9. H. Knyghton, p. 2556-2559. T. Walfinghami Ypodigma Neuſtriæ, 
p- 519, 511. Wilhelmi Wyrceſti HO, p. 9. u A. D. 1334. | 
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power, he thought i it not at all beneath him to make uſe of ſuch 
temporary expedients as were proper to ſerve his purpoſe, and 


to enable him to maintain his right to the crown of France, 


whenever he ſhould think fit to claim it v. 

As this war was of great importance to the nation, as well 
as to the king; and carried our naval force to a greater height 
than ever it arrived at before; it will be neceſſary to enter into 


a diſtinct, though conciſe detail of its cauſes, as well as of the 


circumſtances attending it. Philip the Fair, king of France, 


left behind him at his deceaſe rhree ſons, who all ſwayed the 


ſceptre of that kingdom in their turns. The eldeſt of theſe, 
Lewis X. reigned twenty-ſix years, leaving his queen big with 


child, who after his deceaſe brought forth a ſon, called John 3 
but the child died at a week old; and Philip, the late king's 


brother, ſucceeded, who reigned alſo twenty-fix years. On his 
demiſe, Charles IV. Turnamed the Fair; claimed and enjoyed 
the crown twenty-eight years; and deceaſing in the year 1328, 
left his queen Jane pregnant, who was afterwards delivered of 
a daughter named Blanch; and immediately thereupon King 
Edward ſet up his title to the ſucceſſion : thus he acknowledged 


that the ſalique law excluded the females ; but he maintained, 
that the males deſcending from thoſe females were not excluded 


by that law; becauſe the reaſon whereon it was founded did 
not reack them. The peers of France, however, decided againſt 
him, and acknowledged Philip de Valois, couſin to the deceal- 
ed prince, as the next heir-male; and ſeated him on the throne. 


This was in 1328; and King Edward being at that time in no 


condition to vindicate his rights by force, ſeemed to acquieſce ; 
and being afterwards ſummoned to do homage for the countries 
he held in France, he made no difficulty, as we before obſerved, 

of complying; and even eee it in 1 e with great 


magnificence *. 


But afterwards, being better informed : as to the validity of bis | 


pretenſions, and 1 — that ſeveral foreign 8 were ready 


\ ond | 
„ A Miriwuth, vol. i Ms 3 7. en p. 1715—117. 
Monach. Malmeſburiens, p. N 247. Robert de Aveſbury, p. 21—2 3. H. 


_ Enyghtor, p. 2563 —2 565. Hector "HEY hiſt, Scot. lib, xv, p. 312—316. J. 


Fordun Scotichronicon, vol. iv. p. roz r, Wan; Xx Mezeray abrege de 
hiſtoire de France, vol, i. p. 3—12, P. Daniel biſtoire de France, tom, iv. 
p. 6372. Continuat. Adam Murimuth. Holingſhed's chronicle, 
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to abet his claim, he reſolved to do himſelf juſtice by force of 


arms, in caſe he could obtain it no other'way. With this view, 
he entered into a treaty with the Emperor Lewis of Bavaria, the 


earl of Hainault, the Duke of Brabant, and other princes; and 


having proceeded thus far, the king next wrote letters to the 
Pope and cardinals, ſetting forth the injury that was done him, 
and his reſolution to do himſelf right. At length, theſe previous 


endeavours having ſerved no other purpoſe than that of giving 
the French king time to ſtrengthen himſelf, Edward, by the 


duke of Brabant, made his claim to the French crown, and 


fpent the next winter in diſpoſing all things for the obtaining it 
by force, iſſuing his orders for raifing a very numerous army, 
and for drawing together a great fleet; his allies in like manner 


ſending their defiances to the French king, and making great 
preparations for fulfilling their promiſes to the king of England, 
which nevertheleſs they did but ſlenderly?. And thus was this 


great war begun, in ſpeaking of which, we ſhall concern our- 


felves no farther than with the naval expeditions on both ſides. 
The principal confederate, or at leaſt the confederate of prin- 


cipal uſe to our monarch, was James Arteville, a brewer of 
Ghent; for this man ſo well ſeconded the king's endeavours, | 
that he drew to him the hearts of the Flemings, whom King 
Edward had already made ſenſible of the importance of the Eng- 
liſh friendſhip, by detaining from them his wool :. However, 
| they durſt not ſhew their inclinations till ſuch time as the king 
ſent the earl of Derby with a conſiderable force, who made 
themſelves maſters of the ifle of Cadſant; upon which moſt of 
the great cities in Flanders declared againſt the French, and in- 
vited King Edward thither*®. The French, however, ſtruck the 
firſt blow at ſea : for having, under colour of ſending relief to 
the Chriſtians in the Holy Land, aſſembled a ſquadron of large 
ſhips, they ſent them over to the Engliſh coaſt, where they took 
and burnt Southampton; and yet in their retreat they loſt 300 


y T. Herde en 8 p. 118—128. Rob. de Aveſbury, p. 2744. H. 
Rny ghton, p. 2569. Fabian' s chronicle, p. 214, 215. 9 S Froiflart, chron. 
cap. xxix. fol, 18. Mezeray, abrege de 'hiſtoire de France, tom iii. p. 14. P. 


Daniel, hiſtoire de France, tom. iv. p. 90. | 2 Frotfart, cap, 30. T. Wal 
ſingham, hiſt, Angl. p. 136. H. Knygh'on, p. 2570. Paul Aayle, p. $12, 513. 
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men, and the ſon of the king of Sicily who commanded them b: 
{o that, upon the whole, this, though an apparent 8 
could ſcarce be ſtyled an advantage. 

In 1338, King Edward by the middle of July drew 15 nume- 
rous army down to the coaſt of Suffolk, and at Orewell embark- 
ed them on board a fleet of 500 fail, with which he paſſed over 
to Antwerp. On his arrival he was received with great joy by 
the allies, particularly the Emperor Lewis; but the ſubſidies he 
paid them were exceſſive; nor could he immediately make uſe 
of their aſſiſtance, the French king declining a battle e. In the 
mean time, by the advice of the Flemings, he aſſumed the 


arms and title of king of France; but while the king ſpent his 


time in marches and countermarches, in which, however, he 


gained ſome advantages over the enemy, the French and their 
allies the Scots, did a great deal of miſchief on the Engliſh coaſts 
with their fleet 4. The town of Haſtings they ruined, alarmed 
all the weſtern coaſt, burnt Plymouth, and inſulted Briſtol < 


all which was owing to the king's employing the greateſt part of 
his naval force abroad, and the remainder in the north, to awe 
the Scots; yet, in two inſtances, the Engliſh valour and naval 


force appeared with great luſtre. A ſquadron of thirteen ſail of 
French ſhips attacked five Engliſh, who defended themſelves ſo 
valiantly, that, though they loſt the Edward and the Chriſto- 


pher, two of the largeſt, yet the other three eſcaped, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſuperiority of the enemy f. The mariners of the 


cinque ports allo, taking advantage of a thick fog, manned out 
all their ſmall craft, and ran over to Bulloigne, where they did 
notable ſervice ; for they not only burnt the lower town, but de- 

ſtroyed four large ſhips, nineteen gallies, and twenty lefler vet- 


* Walſinghami Ypodigma Neuſtriz, p. $12. Fabian's chronicle, p. 206. 


Dupleix hiſtoire de France, tom. ii. p. 45r. Le Gendre hiſtoire de France, tom. 
iii. p. 449. The king, in his letters to the Pope, takes notice of the ſhips being 
thoſe intended for the Holy Land, and which the reader may meet with in Wal- 
ter of Hemingford, T. Wallingham, and others. T. Otterbourne, p. 129. 
Monach. Malmeſburiens, vit. Edward III. p. 248. W. Hemingford, vol. ii. 


p. 282. Froiſart, cap. xxxii. d Robert de Aveſbury, p. 51. Holingſhed, 


vol. ii. p. 356, Gio. Villani, lib. xi. cap. cviii, Paul Emyle, p. 516. Chronique 


abrege du Tillet, p. 14. A. D. 1339. f H. Knyghton, p. 2573. 


Fabian's chronicle, p. 306. Stow's chronicle, p. 225. F toiſſart, cap. XxxXvii. 
fol. 11—23 ; 
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ſels, which lay in the harbour, and conſumed the dock ak ar. 
ſenal, filled with naval ſtores 8. 

In 1 330, King Edward returned to England i in the month of 
February, in order to hold a parliament to provide for the ex. 
pences of the war, wherein he ſucceeded to the utmoſt extent 
of his expectations; and, in return for the readineſs expreſſed 
by his ſubjects to aſſiſt him, he made many good Jaws, and 
granted great privileges to merchants, After this, with a ſtrong 
fleet, he paſſed over into Flanders, and gave the French a terri: 


ble defeat at fea. As this is one of the moſt remarkable events 
in this period of our hiſtory, and as there are various diſcordan- 
ces in the relations thereof publiſhed by modern authors, I 
think it may not be amiſs to give the reader that diſtinct and 
accurate account which is preſerved in Robert of Aveſbury, who 
lived and wrote in thoſe days, and who beſides fortifies what he 


ſays, by annexing the account publiſhed by royal authority 
within four days after this battle; which detail I am the more 
inclined to copy, becauſe I find in it ſeveral circumſtances, par- 


ticularly reſpeCting the king's conduẽt, which are not to be 


| met with elſewhere. 


A 


Orewell, where there were forty ſhips or thereabouts, pre- 


« paring for his paſſage into Flanders, where he was going to 


c his wife and children; whom he had left in the city of Ghent; 
« as well as to confer with his allies about the meaſures neceſſa- 
4 ry to be taken for carrying on. the war, intending to fail in 
c two days time; but the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſent to give 
« him intelligence, that Philip de Valois, his competitor for the 
„ crown of France, having had notice of his intended paſſage; 
« with much diligence, and as much Privacy as the nature of 
ce the thing would admit, had aſſembled a great fleet; which 


„e lay in the port of Sluys, in order to intercept him; wherefore 
< he adviſed his Majeſty to provide himſelf with a better ſqua- : 


ce dron,. leſt he and thete who v were with him a ſhould periſh. 


8 Holingſhed, vol. H. P. 367%. n Walter Hemingford, vol. ii. p. 110. | 


319. T. Walfiogham, p. 147. Cotton's A of the records, p. 22. H. 
n p. 2576. i 
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6e The king, yielding no belief to his advice, anſwered, that 
he was reſolved to fail at all events. The archbiſhop quitted, 


upon this, his ſeat in council, obtaining the king's leave to 


retire, and delivered up to him the great ſeal. His Majeſty 
ſent, therefore, for Sir Robert de Morley, his admiral, and 
one Crabbe, a ſkilful ſeaman, and gave them orders to in- 
quire into the truth of this matter, who quickly returned, and 


brought him the {ame news he had heard from the archbiſhop: 
upon which the king ſaid, Ye have agreed with that prelate 


to tell me this tale, in order to ſtop my voyage; but, added 
90 


he angrily, I will go without you, and you, who are afraid 


where there is no ground of fear, may ſtay here at home. 
The admiral and the ſeamen replied, that they would ſtake 
their heads, that, if the king perſiſted in this reſolution, he 


and all who went with him would certainly be deſtroyed; 
however, they were ready to attend him even to certain death. 


The king, having heard them, ſent for the archbithop of 


Canterbury back, and, with abundance of kind ſpeeches, 
preyailed upon him to receive the great ſeal again into his 


both in the north and ſouth, aad to the Londoners likewiſe, 
to ſend him aid: ſo that, in the ſpace of ten days, he had a 
navy as large as he deſired, and ſuch unexpected reinforce- 


ments of archers and men at arms, that he was forced to ſend 
many of them home; and with this gquipage he arrived be- 


fore the haven of Sluys an the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt. 


*The Engliſh perceiving, on their approach, that the French 
ſhips were linked mother with chains, and that it was im- 


poſſible for them to break their line of battle, retired a little, 


broke their order and purſued the Engliſh, who they thought 


« fled before them: but theſe, having gained the ſun and wind, 
tacked, and fell upon them with ſuch fury, that they quickly 
broke, and totally defeated them; ſo that upwards of 30,000 
French were {lain upon the ſpot, of whom numbers through 


fear jumped of their own accord into the ſea, and were miſe- 


rably drowned. Two hundred great ſhips were taken, i in one 
of which only there were four hundred dead bodies. The day 


after this victory WAS nd, it was * at London by 


care; after which, the king iſſued his orders to all the ports 


and ſtood back to ſea. The French, deceiyed by this feint, 


1 
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ce the voice of the people, which is ſaid to be the voice of God: 
« but though the rumour thereof, through the diſtance of 


ec places, was uncertain, yet, on the Wedneſday following, the 
&« king's eldeſt fon had perfect ee at Waltham, 
« as appears by the following authentic account ;” that is, the 
narrative by authority Fe, as before mentioned, by Prince 
Edwardi, 
| Wee have alſo many remarkable particulars, i in relation to this 
battle, in other writers. The Lord Cobham was firſt ſent by 
the king to view the French fleet, which he found drawn upin 
line of battle; and, having given the king an account of the vaſt 
number and great force of their ſhips, that brave prince anſwer. 
ed, Well, by the aſſiſtance of Gop and St. George, I will now 
revenge all the wrongs I have received. He ordered the battle 
himſelf, directing his ſhips to be drawn up in two lines; the 
firſt conſiſting of veſſels of the greateſt force, ſo ranged, that, 
between two ſhips filled with archers, there was one wherein 
were men at arms, the ſhips in the wings being alſo manned with 
archers; the ſecond line he uſed as a reſerve, and drew from 


_ thence ſupplies as they became neceſſary. The battle laſted from 


eight in the morning till ſeven at night; and, even aſter this, 


15 there was a ſecond diſpute; for thirty French ſhips endeavouring 


to eſcape in the dark, the Engliſh attacked them under the com- 


mand of the earl of Huntingdon, and took the James of Diep, 


and ſunk ſeveral others. The king behaved with equal courage 
and conduct throughout the whole fight, giving his orders in 


perſon, and moving as occaſion required, from place to place. 


The French fleet, ſome authors ſay, had three, others, four 


_ diviſions, one of which conſiſted of the Genoeſe ſhips. They 


were extremely well provided with arms and ammunition, and 
_ abundance of machines for throwing ſtones, with which they 
Aid a great deal of miſchief; but they were leſs dextrous in ma- 
naging their ſhips than the Engliſh ; and this ſeems to have been 
one great cauſe of their defeat. The victory, however, colt 


the Engliſh a great deal of blood ; for a large ſhip and a galley, 
belonging to Hull, were ſunk, with all on board, by a volley 
of ſtones: and in 2 great ſhip, which ielpaged to the kings 


4 Rodert de Ave ücy, p. 3 86. Fabia, . 21, 11. 3 
„ wWoardrobe, 
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wardrobe; there were but two men and a woman that eſcaped. 
In all, the Engliſh loft about four thouſand men, and amongſt 
them the following knights; Sir Thomas Monthermer, Sir 
Thomas Latimer, Sir John Boteler, and Sir Thomas Poiningsk. 

The account the French writers give us of this battle, con- 
tains likewiſe ſome remarkable paſſages. They tell us, that 
there was a great diſſenſion among their chief commanders l. 
The French had two admirals, Sir Hugh Quieret, and Sir Pe- 
ter Bahuchet; the former would have come out and fought, 
but the latter was for remaining within, and defending the ha- 


ven; and, perſiſting in this dominion, he detained the ſhips ſo 


long in the port, that, at laſt, they could not get out. As for 
the Genoeſe, they were under an admiral of their own, whoſe 


name was Barbarini, who, with his ſquadron, ſtood out to ſea 


as ſoon as the Engliſh approached, and behaved very bravely, 
carrying off ſome part of his ſquadron, which was all that eſcaped. 
Sir Hugh Quieret was killed in the engagement, and Sir Peter 
de Bahuchet was hanged at the yard arm, for his ill conduct w. 
To take, as much as may be, from the honour of the Engliſh, 
theſe writers report, that the victory was chiefly owing to the 


Flemings, who joined the Engliſh fleet a little before the battle 
began : and they likewiſe magnify the loſs which the Engliſh re- 


_ reived, computing it at ten thouſand men; adding, alſo, that 


King Edward was wounded in the thigh a. On the whole, it 


appears to have been a very hard-fought battle ; and the victory 
ſeems entirely due to the {kill and courage of the Engliſh ſailors, 
who were more adroit in working their ſhips, as the men at 


arms were more ready in boarding than the French; and the 


archers, alſo, did excellent ſervice. King Edward kept the ſea 


three days, to put his victory out of diſpute ; and then, landing 


his forces, marched to Uhent, in order to 72 — his contede- 
rates 8. | 


K Walter 8 0 ii. p. 319321. Froiſſart, RAY 1 fol. 30. T. 


| Walfinghatn, p. 148. H. Knyghton, p. 2578. Du Cheſve, lib. xv. p. 65 T. 


Grafton, p. 242, 243. I Mezeray, vol. iii, p. 16. P. Daniel hiſtoire de 
la Milice France, tome ii. p. 468. Froiffart, chap. li. li.. m Le Gendre, 
tome Mi; p. 1 i= Hiſtoire de France, vol. i. p. 491, ©. Chron. 


Godſtovian, p. 112. Cont, Nic. Trivet. & Adam ae. annal. vol. ii. p. 
96. T. e P. 129... 
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| The French king acted now on the defenſive, putting garri. 
fons into all his ſtrong places, that, whatever the Engliſh and 
their allies won might coſt them dear P. Hereupon, King Ed- 
ward, with a very numerous army, inveſted 'Tournay, from 
which fiege he ſent King Philip a challenge, offering to decide 
their quarrel either by a ſingle combat between themſelves, or 
of a hundred agaiaſt a like number; which King Philip refu- 
ſed, for two reaſons; becauſe the letters were addreſſed to Phi- 
lip de Valois, and therefore ſeemed not to concern him; ag 
alſo, becauſe King Edward ſtaked nothing of his own, and yet 
: required Philip to hazard his all. Both theſe letters are preſerved 
in one of our old hiftorians d. At laſt, after the ſiege had con- 
| tinued three months, King Edward, perceiving that his foreign 
auxiliaries daily dropped away, while the French king's army of 
obſervation became gradually ſtronger and ſtronger, he was con- 
tent to make a truce for ſome months, which was afterwards re- 
newed, and then returned to England”, having got a great deal 
of honour by his naval victory, and no leſs experience by his 
diſappointment before Tournay; which convinced hi im, that in 


all foreign confederacies, an Engliſh monarch is no farther con- 


Hdered than for the fake of his treaſure, with which he is ſure 


to part, though without ny CORO of n with a ou 
return, 


tion, and coſt immenſe ſums of money, yet it muſt be owned, 
that King Edward had always an eye to his ſubjects welfare, 
and was very attentive to whatever might promote their com- 
merce. He had, from the beginning of his reign, made ſeveral 
good laws for the regulation of trade, and preſerving to the na- 
tion the benefit of their wool; but now his long reſidence in 
Flanders having given him an opportunity of obſerving the great 
profits made by the Flemiſh manufacturers, who then wrought 
up almoſt all that commodity, he wiſely contrived to draw over 
great numbers of them hither, by inſiſting on the difficulties 
they laboured under at home, where their country was the ſeat 
of war, and the great advantages they might reap by tranſport- 


p A. D. 1 340. Kobert de Aveſbury, p. 60, 61. r Contin. Nie. 
Trivet. & Adam Murimuth, annal. vol. ii. p. 96. Walter Hemingford, vol. ii. 
p. 324. Froiſiart, chap. Ixiii. fol. 35. H. Kayghton, p. 2578. 'T, Weng 
ham, p. 159. Gaguin. hiſt. Fianc. lid. viii. p. 133, 139. OG 
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ing themſelves into England, where he was ready to afford them 


all the encouragement they could deſire: and from his endea- 


yours, in this reſpect, ſpruns, though not wholly, yet in a 


large degree, that great, that lucrative manufacture, which has 


been ſince productive of ſuch mighty advantages to the Engliſh 
nation*, Yet, in other reſpects, the king diſcovered ſeverity 
enough in his temper, by diſplacing and impriſoning moſt of his 


great officers, and obſtinately perſiſting in levying vaſt ſums to 


be laviſhed away in uſeleſs confederacies, and a fruitleſs proſe- 


cution of his claim to the French crown. But it is time to re- 


turn from theſe reflections, however natural, to the buſineſs of 
this treatiſe, 


In the year 1342 the war was renewed, on account of the 
conteſted ſucceſſion to the duchy of Brittany, King Edward ſup- 
porting the cauſe of John de Montford, who was owned by the 


nobility againſt Charles de Blois, declared duke by the French 
king, who was his uncle. On this occaſion a conſiderable bo- 
dy of Engliſh troops was ſent over into that duchy under the 


command of Sir Walter de Mannie, who performed many gal» 
lant exploits, both by land and ſea, though to no great purpoſe; 
the French king having it always in his power to pour in as ma- 
ny French troops as he pleaſed: fo that the party of Charles de 
Blois prevailed, though againſt right, and the inclination of 
thoſe who were to be his ſubjects*, King Edward, on advice 


thereof, ſent over a new ſuccour, under the command of the 
Earls of Northampton and Devonſhire,  _ 


The French king, having notice of the intended "EW ſen : 
Lewis of Spain, who commanded his fleer, which was made up 


of ſhips hired from different nations, directing that it ſhould ly 


near the iſland of Guernſey, in order to intercept the Engliſh 
{ſquadron in its paſſage. The fleet conſiſted of thirty-two ſail, of 
which nine were very large ſhips, and three ſtout gallies, and had 
in them three thouſand TT and a thouſand men at arms, 


commanded under the admiral by Sir Carolo Grimaldi and An- 


tonio Doria. The Engliſh flect conkſtes of NON e 


8 ww Holingſhed, Speed; Brady. 
toire de France, eſerite par ordre de M. de Harley, P. preſident du parlement de 
Paris, vol. i. p. 494. Froiſſart, cap. Ixxx, Izxxi. H. Knyghton, p. 2581. T. 
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about forty- ſve ſail in all, . on board five hundred men at 
arms, and a thouſand archers, under the command of the Earls 


of Northampton and Devonſhire. 'The French ſquadron attack- 


ed them unexpectedly at ſea, about four i in the afternoon, and 


the fight continued till night, when they were ſeparated by a 
ftorm. The French and Genoeſe kept the ſea, their veſſels be- 


ing large, with four or five prizes; but the reſt of the Engliſh 
fleet, keeping cloſe to the ſhore, found means to land the forces 


which they had on board, who ſhortly after took the city of 


Vannes, and performed other notable ſervices u. Towards 
winter the king paſſed over with a great army into Brittany, 


and beſſ eged three principal places at once, yet without ſucceſs; 


for the Duke of Normandy, the French king's eldeſt ſon, com- 
ing with a great army to their relief, a negociation followed, 
which ended in a ceſſation of hoſtilities for three years ; which, 
however, was but indifferently kept, notwithſtanding the Pope 4 
interpoſed, as far as he was s able, in order ta have ſeteled an cf. 


fectual peace *. 


In 1345, the war mo already broke out with Wenn the 
: king determined to ſail over to Flanders, in order to accompliſh 


his great deſign of fixing that country firmly to his intereſt, ei- 
ther by obliging the earl to ſwear fealty to bim as bis ſovereign, 


or elſe to deprive him of his dominions. While, therefore, he 
lay in the harbour of Sluys, a council was held of his principal 
friends in Flanders, on board his great ſhip the Catbarine. At 
this council aſſiſted James d' Arteville the brewer, who, by the 


ſtrength of his natural eloquence, ruled all the Netherlands, 


and ruined himſelf by giving into the king's project. He, when 
| his countrymen the Flemings demanded a month's time to con- 


{ider of the propoſitions that had been made to them, under- 


took that all things ſhould go to the king's wiſh; yet finding a 
great faction raiſed againſt him by one Gerard Dennis a weaver, | 


he accepted of à guard of five hundred Welchmen from the 


Jang.” This, pee ver poyed. of little f een for, in 5 


-M Holingl-ed's chranlels, vol, ii. p. 363. We bind the contiauation of Tri ri· 


vet's annals cited there in ſapport of theſe facts; yet we meet with nothing re- 


lating to this matter in the continuation publiſhed by the reverend Mr, 3 b 
Hall, printed at Oxford, 1724. Walter Hemingford, vol. ii. p. 359. 
Contin. Nic. Trivet. anal. vol. li. p. 97. Froiſſart, Thom. Walkinghaw, chro- 
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out his brains. 

The king was ſtill at Sluys with his fleet when this unfortu- 
nate accident happened; at which, though he was much moved, 
yet he was forced to difſemble his reſentment, and to accept of 
the excuſes made him by the cities of Flanders *. Attributing, 


however, all to the arts of the French, he reſolved once again 


to attempt the conqueſt of that kingdom, and to employ there- 


in the utmoſt force of his own. Our hiſtorians give us a very 
| copious account of this war; there is, conſequently, the leſs 


need that I ſhould inſiſt upon it here: I will therefore content 


myſelf with giving a ſuccinct detail of the Engliſh forces employ- 
ed in this expedition, and a more particular recital of what was 


remarkable in the ſiege of Calais, which, as it was in part form- 
ed by a nayal force, falls more elne under the debgn of 
this treatiſe. 

In the midſt of the {ſummer of the year 1346, the Noi 


drew his Ra. conſiſting of 1000 ſhips, to Portſmouth, and 
ſhortly after arrived at Southampton with his army, compoſed of 


2500 horſe, and 30,000 foot : theſe he quickly embarked, the 


cet ſailing thither for that purpoſe, and on the 4th of June 
he put to ſea, intending to have landed in Guyenne; but being 
driven back by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Cornwall, and, the 
French writers ſay, put back thither a ſecond time, he at laſt. 
determined to make a deſcent on Normandy, where at la Hogue a 


he ſafely debarked his forces, and began very ſucceſsfully to em- 
ploy them in reducing the ſtrongeſt cities in the neighbourhood; 


after which, he ſpread fire and ſword on every ſide, even to the 
very gates of Paris. The French king, provoked at fo diſmal a 
fight, as well as with the news that the earl of Huntingdon, 
with the Engliſh fleet, deſtroyed all the coaſt almoſt without re- 


ſiſtance, reſolved, contrary to his uſual policy, to hazard a bat- 
tle, which he accordingly did on the twenty-fifth of Auguſt, 
and received that remarkable defeat, which will immortalize the 


little town of Creſſy. Of this victory I chuſe to ſay nothing, 
ſince my ſubject will not allow me to ſay of it what I could 


SG Froiſſart, as; exy. Gio. Villani; p. 988.  Pupleix, tom, ii, p- 473. Ho- 
lingſhed, vol. ii. p. 368. Stowe, Speed. fd 1 
with, 


fudden tumult of the people, a cobler, ſnatching up an ax, beat 
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wiſh?. It was ſo entire, that for the preſent it left the king 
without enemies; and ſo much the effects of true courage, that, 


though Philip had quickly after an army of 150,000 men on 


foot, yet they had no ſtomach to fight again. 


After this victory, the king on the laſt day of Auguſt * 8 
peared before Calais, and formed a ſiege that laſted eleven 


months, and which, if we had leiſure to dilate on all the circum. 
ſtances attending it, would appear little inferior to the fabulous 


ſiege of Troy, or the reduction of Tyre by Alexander the Great. 

The king knew that he was to reduce a place ſtrong by nature 
and art, well ſupplied with ammunition and proviſiens, furniſhed 
with a numerous garriſon, full of expectation of relief from 
King Philip, who was not far from thence with his mighty army 


before mentioned. Theſe difficulties, inſtead of diſcouraging 


Edward, inflamed him with a defire of overcoming them. He 
inveſted the place regularly by land, fortified his lines ſtrongly, 


and within them erected, as Froiffart, a contemporary writer tells 


us, a kind of town for the conveniency of his ſoldiers, wherein 
| were not only magazines of all forts for the ſervice of the war, 
but vaſt warehouſes alſo of wool and cloth for ſupplying the 
ſinews of war by a conſtant trade at two ſettled markets, his 
troops all the while W exactly paid, and n their duty 
chearfully. 


As for the fleet which blocked up the place at 2 1 It conſiſted 


of 738 ſail, on board of which were 14,956 mariners. Of theſe 

1hips Joo fail belonged to his own ſubjects, and thirty-eight to 
foreigners ; ſo that there ſeems to be no reaſon for putting us on 
a par with our neighbours for hiring ſhips, ſince it is as evident, 
that we were then able to fit out great fleets from our own ports, 
as that our enemies were able to do nothing but by the aſſiſtance 
of the Genoele, and other foreigners. The French king made 
| Tome ſhew of relieving this place, by approaching within ſight 


of Calais at the head of a mighty army, the loſs of which he 


was determined, however, not to venture. The garriſon of 
Calais and the citizens, ſeeing themſelves thus deceived, had no 
other remedy left than t to ſubmit themſelves to the mercy of a 


y Walter Hemingford, vol. ii. p. 187. Rob. de Aveſbury, p. 123. Contin. 
Mie. Trivet. & Adam Murimuth. annal. vol. ii, P- 99. W 8 exxx. 
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provoked conqueror, which, in the moſt abject manner, they 
ſought, and were, at the queen's intreaty, ſpared. Thus ended 
this glorious ſiege, wherein the Engliſh monarch triumphed over 
his enemy by land and fea, carrying his own and the nation's 
fame to the utmoſt height, and forcing even his enemies to ac- 


knowledge, that nothing could equal the courage and conduct 
of himſelf and his renowned ſon the Black Prince, but the cour- 


teſy and generoſity of their behaviour a. 
The king, having carried his point in taking Calais, was con- 


tent, at the earneſt intreaty of the Pope, to make a truce for a 


year; and the firſt uſe the French made of this was to attempt 
recovering by fraud what they knew it was in vain to attempt by 


; force. The king had beſtowed the government of Calais on 


Aymeri de Pavia, whom ſoon after ſome French noblemen per- 


| ſuaded to accept of 20,000 crowns, and to deliver up this im- 


portant fortreſs>, King Edward, being informed of the deſign, 
paſſed with great ſecrecy from Dover to Calais, with 300 men 


at arms, and 600 archers ; and, being received by night into the 
forts, he was ready to repulſe the French troops under the com- 


mand of the Count de Charny, who came, with 1200 men, to 


ſurpriſe the place. The combat was long and doubtful ; but at 


laſt it ended in the total defeat of the French, who, inſtead of 
taking the fortreſſes, were all either killed, or made priſoners. 
The king and Prince Edward were both in this action, and both 
in ſome danger, eſpecially the king, who at length took Sir Eu- 
ſtace de Ribaumont, the knight with whom he fought, priſoners, 
and rewarded him for his valour with a rich bracelet of pearl 5: 
and thus, as Robert de Aveſbury remarks, the deceit of the de- 
ceivers proved fatal to themſelves ©. 

In the month of November 1349, a ſquadron of Spaniſh ſhips 
paſſed ſuddenly up the Garronne ; and finding many Engliſh 
veſſels at Bourdeaux laden with wine, they cruelly murdered all 
the Engliſh ſeamen, and carried away the ſhips, though in time 


| ® Rob. de Aveſbury, p. 136—141. Hiſtoire de France, vol. i. p. 503. Meze- 
ray, p. 29. Froiſſart, vol. i. c. 133. T. Otterbourne, p. 132. H. Knyghton, 


p. 2598. d Dupleix, tom. ii. p-: 488. Mezeray, tom. iii. p. 31. P. Da- 
niel, tom. iv. p. 175. „A. D. 1349. d Contin, Nic, Trivet. & Adam 
Murimuth, annal. vol. ii. p. 101. Froiſſart, M<«zeray, P. Daniel. © Hitt, 


Edward III. p. 181—183. 
or 
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of full peace. King Edward having intelligence that a ſquadrog 
of Spaniſh ſhips, richly laden, were on the point of returning 
from Flanders, he drew together at Sandwich a ſquadron of 


fifty ſail, on board which he embarked in perſon about Mid- 


ſummerf, having with him the prince of Wales, the earls of 
Lancaſter, Northampton, Warwick, Saliſbury, Huntingdon, 


Arundel, and Glouceſter, with many other perſons of diſtine- 


tion. They met with the Spaniſh fleet on the coaſt near Win: 


chelſea, which conſiſted of forty-four very large ſhips, ſtyled ca- 
racks: they were out of compariſon bigger and ſtronger than 


the Engliſh veſſels; and yet the latter attacked them with great 


| boldneſs. The Spaniards defended themſelves reſolutely, and 


choſe at laſt death rather than captivity, refuſing quarter; though 


it was offered them. Twenty-four of theſe great ſhips; laden 

with cloth and other valuable goods, were taken, and brought 
into the Engliſh harbours, and the reſt eſcaped by a ſpeedy 
flight. To perpetuate the memory of this victory, the king cau- 
fed himſelf to be repreſented on a gold coin, ſtanding in the 
midſt of a ſhip with a ſword drawn, thinking it an honour to 
have his name tranſmitted 1 to e as THE AVEN GER Of : 
-NEREVSR FLA | 
It would be beſide, or rather 3 our e to Ficond 


all the glorious expeditions of this reign, which would require 


a volume to do them right. In order to connett ſuch paſſages 
as fall properly under our pen, we ſhall obſerve, that, on the 
death of Philip the French king, his ſon John ſucceeded in the 


throne, who in the beginning of his reign beſtowed the duchy 


of Aquitain upon the dauphin; which ſo provoked king Ed: 
ward, that he gave it, with the like title, to his ſon the prince; 
and ſent him with a ſmall army of veteran troops to maintain his 

title. With theſe forces, on September 19, 1356, he won the 


famous battle of Poictiers, in which he took the king of France 


and his youngeſt ſon Philip priſoners, and with them the flower 


of the French nobility, with whom, towards the cloſe of the 


year; he landed in triumph at Plymouth; from whence he pro- 
ceeded to Landen e he was received with the utmoſt, 


f A. D. SY bs Contin. Nic. Tiivet. & Adam Mourimuth, a vol. i It, 


p. 102: Rob. de Aveſbury, p. 184, 185. T. Walſingham, p. 169. H. Koyghton, 


p. 2602. Fabian, p. 228. Matth. Villani, lib, i. 1 99. 
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tefpett by the citizens, having at their head Henry Picard, then 
lord-mayor, who afterwards entertained the kings of — | 
France, Scotland, and Cyprus, at dinner h. 

The taking of their king brought the French affairs into great 
diſorder, which was increaſed through their own diſſenſions, and 


_ occaſioned ſuch a terrible fluQuation in their councils, that king 


Edward, believing himſelf ill dealt with in the negociations they 
had ſet on foot for the deliverance of their king, reſolved to 
quicken them by invading France with a more potent army than 


| hitherto he had employed againſt them, and accordingly embark- 


ed at Sandwich, October 24, 1359, on board a fleet of 1100 
ſail, and the next day landed his army on Calais ſands, eonſiſt- 


ing of near an hundred thouſand men. The dauphin, with a 


great army, kept about Paris, but could not be drawn to a bat- 
tle; which, though it loſt him ſome reputation, yet it certainly 


preſerved France; for King Edward, perceiving that though 


he was able to take their greateſt cities, and to plunder their 
richeſt provinces, yet it was by no means in his power to pre- 


| ſerve his conqueſts, reſolved to put an end to ſo deſtructive a 


diſpute, which; though it raiſed his glory, ſerved only to ruin 


two great nations; and, from this generous view, concluded the 


peace of Bretigny, ſo called from! its being * at that Place, 


Moy. 8, 1360. LD 


By this treaty King Edward, fob himſelf and fucceltbrs,. re- 
nounced his title to the kingdom of France, the duchy of Nor- 
mandy; and many other countries; the French, on the other 15 


ſide, giving up to him all Aquitain, with many countries depends 


ing thereupon, as alſo the town and lordſhip of Calais, with a 
conſiderable territory thereto adjoining i. By this treaty King 
John obtained his liberty, and was conveyed in an Engliſh fleet 


to Calais in the month of July following. King Edward, who | 


was in England at the time the French king went away, paſſed 


| alſo over to Calais in the month of October, where, upon the 


twentyrfourth, ; the hen fo: Oy ratified after the performs 


k Gontiadat: Nic. Trivet. & 144.0 Martmilth, 4 vol; ki. p . tof. Keen : 


die Aveſbury, p · 210—3 52. Anonym. hiſt. Edward III. c. lvi. T. Walſingbam, 


p. 172. Froiſlart, c. elxiv. Paul Emyle, p. 540. Dupleix; tom. ii. p. 804. 
i Rymer's fœdera, tom. vi. p. 229. Contin. Nic. Trivet, & Adam Murimuth, 
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ance of divine ſervice z and the kings mutually embracing, put 
an end to all their differences; John proceeding from thence 
to Paris, and King Edward n on board his fleet to 
England k. 

his peace laſted 28 long as the Fs king ved; who in 
1364 came over into England again, under pretence of treat- 
ing with King Edward, but in reality out of reſpect to an Eng- 
liſh lady; and died here ſoon after his arrival. His ſon, the 
dauphin, ſucceeded him by the name of Charles V, ſurnamed 
The Wiſe; and from the inſtant he mounted the throne, pro- 


jected the breach of the late treaty, and the depriving King 
Edward of the advantages ſtipulated thereby, which has been 
always 2 great point in French wiſdom!. The war, however, 


did not break out till the year 1369. The pretence then made 


uſe of by the French was, that the prince of Wales had rai- 
ſed ſome illegal taxes in his French dominions, of which the 
nobility of thoſe provinces were excited to complain to the 


French king, and to IRE 2 W as from weir Mw 


lord. 
9 1 French hiſtorians ene ok. that this was mere 
8 and that King Charles had ſeeretly diſpoſed all things 


for expelling the Engliſh out of France; and when his mines 


were ready, directed the Count de Armagnac, and others of 


prince Edward's barons, to ſpring them, by preſenting their 


petition: upon which he fummoned the prince of Wales to an- 
ſwer before his court of peers at Paris. This was a direct 
breach of the treaty of Bretigny, whereby the provinces in 

queſtion were abfolutely yielded to the king of England. The 
prince, on receiving this ſummons, declared that he would come 


to Paris with his helmet on his head, and ſixty thouſand men 


to witneſs his appearance. The French king, who expected 
ſuch a return, immediately declared, that the territories of the 
king of England in France were forfeited for this contempt; | 
of which ſentence he gave King Edward notice, by ſo con- 
temptible a meſſenger as a ſcullion “ al” To ſuch: ; an 9 as hs 


* Froifart, aha. ecxiit. T. Watſinghami 11 Neaſtriz, p. 824. Fa 
bun.” DEC. EE Paul Amyle, p. 548, 549. Gaguin. hiſt; p. 155, 156. 
Dupleix, tom. ii. p. 536. m Froiſſart, chap. cenlil. Du Chey ne, p. 699. 
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own, for invading and deſtroying England. In order to this, 


ſo that at length he drew together a prodigious fleet, on board 


* in the neighbourhood of Calais, and in full march towards 


formed indifferently, though they were lucky in another re- 


of Lancaſter had formed, of e the whole r . 
in the port of Harfleur *, 


tions in the treaty concluded with King John, reſumed the title 
of king of France; and having received great ſupplies of mo- 
ney from his parliament, made mighty preparations for invading 
France; and for the preſent ſeveral ſquadrons were ſent to ſea 
to cruize upon the enemy. One of theſe, on the coaſt of 


ſhips were commanded by ene John Peterſon :. and having 
brought this cargo from Rochelle, thought to ſhew their bra- 
very by attacking the earl of Hereford with his ſmall ſquadron, . 
and ſo drew upon themſelves this misfortune. The ſame year, 


rage, to fail with a ſquadron of forty ſhips, and ſuch forces as 
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he was prompted by the conſidence he had in a ſcheme of his 
he had been for ſome years purchaſing ſhips all over Europe; 
of which he was preparing to embark a numerous army; when 
he had advice that the duke of Lancaſter and the earl of War- 
wick, with a conſiderable body of Engliſh forces, were landed 


him. This obliged him to abandon his defign, and to make 
uſe of his forces to defend his own country, which they per- 


ſpect; for the Count de St. Pol diſappointed a deſign the duke 


King Edward in the mean time conceiving intel by this | 
ſeries of unprovoked hoſtilities, entirely freed from his ſtipula- 


Flanders, took twenty-five fail of ſhips laden with ſalt v. Theſe 


the French formed the ſiege of Rochelle, the news of which 
gave King Edward great diſquiet: he therefore immediately or- 
dered the earl of Pembroke, a young nobleman of great cou- 


could be drawn together on a ſudden to its relief vl. Henry, 
— of e ben notice of this ene, and kan 890 


® Contin. Mie. Trivet. & 1 Morimuth, anal. vob. ii. p. . 123. Anonym. 
vit. Edward III. cap. lix. Froiſſirt, chap. cclxix, T. Walfingham. p. 183, 
Mezeray, tom, iii. p. 82, 93. . Daniel, tom. v. p. 173. 4. D. 1377. 
P Anonym. hiſtor, Edward III. cap. Ix. Freiſſart, hay ecxcil, fol. 32% 
T. Otterbourne, p. 147. Jacob. Meyer. aunal. Flandr. lib. xiii, p. 190. 
0 Contin. Nic. Trivet. & Adam Murimuth, annal. vol. ii. p. 127, 128, T. 
Wan 186. Anonym. hiſtor. Edward III. Gp. Ix, 5.48 | | 
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if the Engliſh ſucceeded, that they would again deprive him 
of his kingdom, which was claimed by the duke of Lancaſter 
in right of his wife, fitted out a ſtout fleet conſiſting of forty 
fail of great ſhips, and thirteen tight frigates, which, well, 
manned, under the command of four experienced ſea-officers, 
he ſent to cruize before the entrance of the port of nen 
in order to intercept the Engliſh fleet d. 

The earl of Pembroke arriving on Miene en before 
Rochelle, engaged this fleet, but with indifferent ſucceſs; the 


Spaniards having ſhips of war, and he only tranſports; how- 


ever, being parted in the night, he loſt no more than two ſtore. 
ſhips. The next day he renewed the fight, wherein he was 
totally defeated; all his ſhips being taken or ſunk, and himſelf 


ſent priſoner into Spain, On board one of his ſhips were 
twenty thouſand marks in ready money, which were to have 


been employed in raiſing forces; but by this accident went to 
the bottom of the ſea. French writers pretend, that the be- 
ſieged were not diſpleaſed with this misfortune which befel the 


Engliſh ; and, as a proof of this, alledge, that they gave them 


no aſſiſtance; the contrary of which appears from our au- 


thors, who give u us a a liſt of 5 NY who W in this 


fight *. 


This loſs was 5 attended: with that of Rochelle, a the great: | 


eſt part of Poictou; which ſo raiſed the ſpirits of the French, 
that they beſieged the ſtrong city of Touars, which they brought 


to A capitulation on theſe terms: that if, by the feaſt of St. 


Michael, they were not relieved by King Edward, or one of 


his ſons, then the place, with all its dependencies, ſhould be 
rendered into the hands of the French. The principal perſon 
employed by the French in this expedition, was one Sir John 
Evans, a native of Wales, who had forſaken his country 
through ſome diſcontent. This man was an excellent officer, 


both by land and ſea, and was now recalled from the iſland of 


Ys vpon very” he had made a . and * almoſt | 


Cn Paul Amyle, Pe 550, ox. Duplex, tors, ii. p. 866. Ts Gendre, tom. | 
Ai. p. $47» T. Walſinghami Ypodigma Neuſtriæ, p. 529. Wil- 5 
helmi Wyrceſter an nales, p. 437. T. Otterbourne, p. 147. Froiſlart, chap. 


Ccxeviii, Gaguin, hiſt, P. 158. Mezeray, tom. iii. p. 8% 8. F. Daniel, 
| kom. V. P. Ts | TT CC 


reduced 
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a the place, to perform the like ſervice in Poiftou t. I 


mention this to ſhew, that the French began now to have ſome 
power at ſea, which is the natural conſequence oa their main · 
taining a lingering war with us. 

King Edward had all this time been preparing a vaſt number 


of tranſports, and a ſtout fleet, in order to tranſport his army 
to Calais; but now, having intelligence of the terms on which 


the city of Touars had capitulated, he refolved to employ his 


forces and his fleet for its relief. With this view he embarked 
a conſiderable body of troops on board a fleet of four hundred 
fail; and to ſhew the earneſt deſire he had of ſaving ſo impor- 
tant a place, he went in perſon with the prince of Wales, the 
duke of Lancaſter, the earl of Cambridge, all three his ſons, 


and many of his nobility; but all his endeavours were to no 
purpoſe u: for, embarking the beginning of Auguſt, the fleet 


was ſo toſſed by contrary winds, that after continuing at ſea 
about nine weeks, the king found himſelf obliged to return 
to England; where, as ſoon as he landed, he diſmiſſed his 
army, by which untoward accident Touars was loſt v. From 
this inſtance it is apparent, that notwithſtanding the utmoſt care 
and diligence in fitting out fleets, and in ſpite of all the courage 
and conduct of the moſt accompliſhed commanders, expeditions 
of this kind may eaſily fail; and in ſuch caſes, the conſequence 


generally is the ſame which fell out here: the people murmured 


at the vaſt expence, and began to ſuggeſt, that now the _y_ 155 
grew old, fortune had deſerted him. e 
The king, notwithſtanding theſe repeated W 
{till kept up his ſpirits, and reſolved to make the utmoſt efforts 
for reſtoring his affairs in France: but being grown far in years, 
and withal much worn with fatigue, he contented himſelf with 
ſending the duke of Lancaſter, with a great fleet, and a good 
army on board, to Calais*. The French writers, and indeed 
moſt of our nn fay, i it ne of _ thouſand men; 3 


t Froiſſart, A ccev. | Holingſhed, 10 i. „„ 11 FE D. 1372, 


v Cont, Nic, Trivet. & Adam. Murimuth, annal. vol. ii. p. 129. Anonym, 1 


hiſt, Edward III. cap. Ix, Both theſe writers, however, ſay, this expedition was 


for the relief of Rochelle, Froiſſart, chap. ccev. Argentre hiſt. de wanne, 


liv. vi. | Flap. ii. Mczeray, tom, m. p. 9. A. P. 1372. 
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but Froiſſart, who lived in thoſe times, and knew very well 
what he wrote, affirms they were but thirteen thouſand, viz. 
three thouſand men at arms, and ten thouſand archers. They 


5 might indeed be increaſed after their arrival, and probably they 


were ſo. At the head of theſe forces the duke of Lancaſter 
paſſed through the heart of France to Bourdeaux, in fpite of 
all the oppoſition the French could give him, who made it their 
buſineſs to haraſs him all they could in his march, though they 


were determined not to fight. Thus far the expedition was 


equally ſucceſsful and glorious ; but in the latter end of it the 


army, by continual fatigue, began to diminiſh, and the duke of 
| Lancaſter was glad to conclude a truce, which was prolonged 
from time to time ſo long as the king lived. In theſe laſt days 
of his life he grew fceble in body and mind, and was (as many 
of our hiſtorians ſay) governed. in a great meaſure by a miſtreſs 


and her favourites. | Rs 
His glorious ſon, the Black RR, lingered oils for ſeveral 


years with a dropſy, and complication of diftempers ; ſo that 
we need not wonder at the wrong turn the Engliſh affairs took 


in France, if we conſider the advantage the French then had, 


in the art and cunning of Charles V. who was certainly one of 
the ableſt princes that ever ſat upon their throne. In all pro- 
bability the ſenſe King Edward had of this great change in his 
affairs, and his foreſight of the miſeries that would attend a 
minority in ſuch troubleſome times, might poſſibly haſten his 


death, which happened on fone 21, 1 377» in the e year 


of his reign *. 


In the courſe of this reign, we - eos taken notice of the 


great jealouſy the king expreſſed for his ſovereignty of the ſea; 
but if we had mentioned every inſtance thereof, it would have 
ſwelled the account beyond all reaſonable bounds; ſome ſpecial 
caſes, however, it may not be amiſs to touch here. In the 


peace made by him with King John, wherein Edward renoun- 
ced all title to e he ee excluded all the iſlands 


* Com: Nic. Trivet. & Adam. eri 3 vol. ii. p. 129. Froiſfart, 


chap. ccex. T. Walſinghami Ypodigma Neyliria, p. 529. T. Otterbourne, p. 


147. 2 Contin. Nic. Trivet. & Adam. Murimuth, annal. vol, ii. p. 138. 


. Walſingham, p. 192. H. Knyghton, p. 2629. W. Wyrceſter, annal. p. 
. | 7 Ns. 


| dependent 
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dependent thereupon, that he might preſerve his juriſdiction at 


ſea entire“. In his commiſſions to admirals and inferior offi- 
cers, he frequently ſtyles himſelf ſovereign of the Engliſh ſeas; 
aſſerting that he derived his title from his progenitors, and de- 


ducing from thence the grounds of his inſtructions, and of the 
authority committed to them by theſe delegations d. His par- 
liaments likewiſe, in the preambles to their bills, take notice of 
this point; and that it was a thing notorious to foreign nations, 
that the king of England, in right of his crown, was ſovereign 


of the ſeas®, He was alfo, as we have before ſhewn, very at- 
tentive to trade, and remarkably careful of Engliſh wool, the 


ſtaple of which he managed with ſuch addreſs, that he long 


held the principal cities of Flanders attached to his intereſt, 
contrary to the duty they owed to their carl, WROW he more 
than once engaged them to expel a. . 

Yet for all this, his conduct in the laſt years of his life was 
fatal to the naval power of this nation; for, by long wars, and 


frequent embargoes, he mightily injured commerce: while, on 


the other hand, the French king was all this while Anddous us in 


his endeavours to cultivate a maritime force in his dominions; 


in which he ſo far ſucceeded, that he became this way a for- 


midable enemy to the Engliſh ©, as will be ſeen in our account 
of the next reign. But before 1 part with this, I muſt take 


notice, that not only the ſtate was exceedingly exhauſted by the 
king's French wars, but that prince himfelf alſo driven to tuch 
neceſſities, that he thrice pawned his crown firſt in the ſeven- 


teenth year of his reign beyond the ſeas f; again, in the ; 
twenty-fourth, to Sir John Weſenham, his merchant®; and 
yet again in the thirtieth of his reign, to the fame perſon, in 


whoſe hands it then lay eight years, through the king's inability 
to redeem it b. Neither is this a ſlight report, or a ſtory taken 
from private memoirs, but appears in our records; and oughit, 


therefore, to be a caution to . — not to layt too 


* Thom. Walkogham, ad. xxxiv. Edvardi HL, > Rob. 1 0 725 


Ed. III. membran. „ Rot. Parl. 46. Ed. III. num. 20. d Me- 
zeray, vol. iii. p. 88. _© Hiſtoire de la Milice Francoiſe, par P. Daniel, 
tom. ii, p. 448. f pat. Perl. 1. An. 17 Edt III. 8 Pat. annal. 


24, membran. zz,  Þ Clauf, anna', 30, Edw, III. Com. de Term. Hil. 
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168 NAVAL HiSTORY 
gręat a ſtreſs on their foreign expeditions z which, though ſome: 
times honourable in appearance, have been always in effect 
ruinous to their predeceſſors. | 


Ric HARD II. from the place where he was born; ſtyled Ri: 
chard of Bourdeaux, the ſon of the famous Black Prince; 
ſucceeded his grandfather in the kingdom with general ſatisfac- 
tion, though he was then but eleven years old. He was crowned 
with great ſolemnity; and being too young to govern himſelf, 
the adminiſtration naturally devolved upon his uncles, and par: 
ticularly John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, then ſtyled king of 
Caſtile and Leon l. While the great men in England were 
_ employed in adjuſting their intereſts; and getting good places, 
the French king's. fleet, conſiſting of fifty ſail of ſtout ſhips, 


under the command of admiral de Vienne, infeſted our coaſts; 


and a body of troops landed in Suſſex, by whom the town of 
Rye was burnt. This was in the latter end of June, within fix 


days after King Edward's deceaſe z of which the French ha- 


ving notice, they thence took courage to attempt greater things; 
On the twenty - firſt of Auguſt they landed in the Iſle of Wight, 
pillaged and burnt moſt of the villages therein, and exaQted 2 
thouſand pounds of the inhabitants, for not burning the reſt; 
and afterwards paſling along the coaſt, they landed from time 
to time, and deſtroyed Portſmouth, Dartmouth, and Plymouth, 
to the great diſhonour of the lords about the young king, who 
were fo much employed in taking care of themſelves, that they 
had little time to ſpare, and perhaps as little concern for the 
affairs of the nation; ſo that, if private perſons had not inter- 


poſed, matters had gone ſtill worſe. For though Sir John 


Arundel drove the French from Southampton with loſs z yet 


they burnt Haſtings, and attempted Winchelſea, which was de- 


fended by the abbot of Battel. At Lewes they beat the prior, 
with ſuch troops as he had drawn together; and having killed 
about a hundred men, not without conſiderable loſs on their 
Hide, re-embarked their forces, and returned home x, 

i Cortin. Nic. Trivet. & Adam, Murimuth. annsl. vol. ii, p. 140, 147, 
Thom. Walſingham, p. 195-197, H. Knyghton, p. 2630. E Froiſſart, 
chap. 327. Vita R. Richardi II. a Monach, de Eveſtam ſcript, p. 2, 3. T. Ot- 
terbourne, p. 148, 8 e | e L | 
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in ſome meaſure to wipe off the ſhame of theſe miſadven- 
tures, a conſiderable fleet was at length ſent to ſea, under the 


command of the earl of Buckingham, who had with him many 


gallant officers, and who intended to have intercepted the Spa- 
niſh fleet in their voyage to Sluys; with which view he twice 
put to ſea, and was as often forced into port by contrary 
winds ; fo that his project came to nothing i. The duke of 
Lancaſter, on a promiſe to defend the nation againſt all ene- 
mies for one year, got into his hands a ſubſidy granted by par- 
lament for that purpoſe ; yet he executed his truſt ſo indiffe- 
rently, that one Mercer, a Scots privateer, with a ſmall ſqua- 
dron, carried away ſeveral veſſels from under the walls of 
Scarborough=caſtle z and afterwards adding ſeveral French and 


Spaniſh ſhips to his fleet, began to grow very formidable, and 


greatly diſturbed the Engliſh commerce m. 
In times of public diſtraction, private virtues are Monty 
moſt conſpicuous. There was one alderman John Philpot, of 


London, who with great wealth and a fair reputation, had a 


rery high and active ſpirit, and could hardly digeſt the affronts 


daily done to his country by the French admirals, and the Scots 


pirates. This man, at his own expence, fitted out a ſtout ſqua- 
dron, on board which he embarked a thouſand men at arms, 
and then went in queſt of Mercer, whcſe fleet, ſuperior in 
force, and fluſhed with victory, he engaged and totally defeat- 


ed; taking not only his ſhips with all the booty on board them, 


but alſo fifteen Spaniſh veſſels, richly laden, which a little be- 
fore had joined Mercer, beſides all the prizes he had carried 


from Scarborough. For this glorious act, alderman Philpot, 


according to the ſtrange policy of thoſe times, was called be- 


fore the council, and queſtioned for thus manning a ſquadron 
without legal authority; but he anſwered the earl of Stafford 
fo wiſely, and juſtified himſelf fo fully, that the lords were 


content to diſmiſs, with thanks, a man whoſe virtues were more 


illuſtrious than their titles d. 


But, as there could be no dependence on theſe extraordinary re- 


| t Contin. Nie. Trivet. & Adam. Murimuth. annal. vol. n. p- 141. E- Wal- 
m Stowe, p. 281. Holingſbed, vol. ii. p. 479. 
Speed. a Vit. R. * II. p. 6. FT. n 15 217. Holing- 
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gręat a ſtreſs on their foreign expeditions; which, though ſome: 
times honourable in appearance, have been always in effect 
ruinous to their OS 


'  Ricuary I. from the place where he was born, ; fiyied Ri: 

chard of Bourdeaux, the ſon of the famous Black Prince; 
ſucceeded his grandfather in the kingdom with general ſatisfac- 
tion, though he was then but eleven years old. He was crowned 
with great ſolemnity; and being too young to govern himſelf, 
the adminiſtration naturally devolved upon his uncles, and par: 
ticularly John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter, then ſtyled king of 
Caſtile and Leon!, While the great men in England were 
employed in adjuſting their intereſts; and getting good places, 
the French king's fleet, conſiſting of fifty ſail of ſtout ſhips, 


under the command of admiral de Vienne, infeſted our coaſts; 


and a body of troops landed in Suſſex, by whom the town of 
Rye was burnt. This was in the latter end of June, within ſix 


days after King Edward's deceaſe; of which the French ha-. 


ving notice, they thence took courage to attempt greater things, 
On the tweaty-firſt of Auguſt they landed in the Iſle of Wight, 
pillaged and burnt moſt of the villages therein, and exacted a 
thouſand pounds of the inhabitants, for not burning the reſt; 


and afterwards paſſing along the coaſt, they landed from time 


to time, and deſtroyed Portſmouth, Dartmouth, and Plymouth; 
to the great diſhonour of the lords about the young king, who 
were ſo much employed in taking care of themſelves, that they 
had little time to ſpare, and perhaps as little concern for the 
affairs of the nation; ſo that, if private perſons had not inter- 
poſed, matters had gone till worſe. For though Sir John 


Arundel drove the French from Southampton with loſs ; yet 


they burnt Haſtings, and attempted Winchelſea, which was de- 
fended by the abbot of Battel. At Lewes they beat the prior, 
with ſuch troops as he had drawn together; and having killed 


about a hundred men, not without conſiderable loſs on their 


ſide, re. embarked their forces, and returned home k. 
e 


i 8 Nic. Trivet. & Adam. . l Gol ii. p. 140, 4001. 
Thom. Walſingham, p. Io5—197, H. Knyghton, p. 2630. 3 Froiſſart, 
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in ſome meaſure to wipe off the ſhame of theſe miſadven- 
tures, a conſiderable fleet was at length ſent to ſea, under the 
command of the earl of Buckingham, who had with him many 
gallant officers, and who intended to have intercepred the Spa- 
niſh fleet in their voyage to Sluys; with which view he twice 
put to ſea, and was as often forced into port by contrary 


winds; fo that his project came to nothing!. The duke of 
Lancaſter, on a promiſe to defend the nation againſt all ene- 


mies for one year, got into his hands a ſubſidy granted by par- 


lament for that purpoſe ; yet he executed his truſt ſo indiffe- 


rently, that one Mercer, a Scots privateer, with a ſmall ſqua- 


dron, carried away ſeveral veſſels from under the walls of 
Scarborough=caſtle ; and afterwards adding ſeveral French and 
Spaniſh ſhips to his fleet, began to grow very formidable, and 
greatly diſturbed the Engliſh commerce m. 

In times of public diſtraction, private virtues are commonly 
moſt conſpicuous. There was one alderman John Philpot, of 


London, who with great wealth and a fair reputation, had a 
rery high and active ſpirit, and could hardly digeſt the affronts 
daily done to his country by the French admirals, and the Scots 
- Pirates. This man, at his own expence, fitted out a ſtout ſqua- 
dron, on board which he embarked a thouſand men at arms, 


and then went in queſt of Mercer, whelſe fleet, ſuperior in 


force, and fluſhed with victory, he engaged and totally defeat- 
ed; taking not only his ſhips with all the booty on board them, 
but alſo fifteen Spaniſh veſſels, richly laden, which a little be- 
fore had joined Mercer, beſides all the prizes he had carried 


from Scarborough, For this glorious act, alderman Philpot, 
according to the ſtrange policy of thoſe times, was called be- 


fore the council, and queſtioned for thus manning a ſquadron 
without legal authority; but he anſwered the earl of Stafford 
ſo wiſely, and juſtified himſelf fo fully, that the lords were 
content to diſmiſs, with thanks, a man whoſe virtues were more 


illuſtrious than their titles à. 
But, as there could be no dependence on thels xtinortiviry re- 


medies, the parliament provided in ſome meaſure for the ſecurity 


1 Contin. Nic. Trivet. & Adam, Murimuth. annal. vol. i. p- 141. *. Wal- 
fngham, p. 208, 209; m Stowe, p. 281. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 419. 
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of navigation by the impoſition of certain duties. The very learn. 
ed Sir Robert Cotton ſays, theſe impoſitions were by ſtrength of 
prerogative only , the contrary of which appears clearly by the 
record, which is ſtill extant. But, before we ſpeak of theſe, 
which in their own nature are the ſtrongeſt proofs of our ſove- 
reignty at ſea, it will be neceſſary to obſerve what former kings 
had done in this reſpect. 
In King John” s time, as we find it recited upon record i in ſub- 
ſequent reigns, the town of Winchelſea was enjoined, in the ſix- { 
teenth year of his reign, to provide ten good and large ſhips for 
the king's ſervice in Poictou P; at another time twenty; Dunwich 
and Ipſwich being to find five each, and other ports in propor- 
tion, all at their own expence 2. Edward I. had from the 
merchants a twentieth, and afterwards a ſeventh, of their com- 
modities*: he impoſed a cuſtom of a noble upon every ſack of 
wool*, which in his ſon's time was doubled. In Edward II's 
time we find, that the ſea- -ports were for twelve years charged 
to ſet out ſhips, provided with ammunition and proviſion, ſome- 
times for one month, ſometimes for four, the number of ſhips | 
more or leſs, according as occaſion required r. Edward III. 
| heightened the ſublidy upon wool to 45 and forty ſhillings and 
fourpence a ſack u, being ſeven times the firſt impoſition, As 
for ſhips, he enjoined the fea- ports frequently to attend him with 
all their ſtrength w. In the thirteenth year of his reign, he obli- 
ged the cinque ports to ſet out thirty ſhips, half at his coſt, and 
half at theirs, the out- ports furniſhing fourſcore ſhips, and the 
traders of London being commanded to furniſh ſhips of war at 
their own expence *. Complaint being made, on account of theſe 
F hardſhips to parliament?, no other anſwer could be had, than 
i that the king would not permit things to be otherwiſe than they 
il were before his time z; that is, would not permit his preroga- 
5 tive to be diminiſhed. By theſe methods he raiſed his cuſtoms 


— 22 © 


1 Anſwers to , reaſons for woken wars, p. 46. £0 b Ex. 3 Everſden, 
Pat. an. 3 E. I. m. 26. T Rot. Clauſ. an. 26 H. III. r Rot. vaſeoniæ, 5 
ann. 22 E. I. m. 8. Ex. hiſtoria Joan. Everſden. See Brady's hiſtory in 
that king's reign. t Rot. Scot. an. 2 E. II. m. 17. Rot. Scot, an. 12 E. II. 

m. 8. Rot. Pat. an. 4 E. IT. Dorf. Clauſ. an. 17 E. II. m. 2. u See Brady's 
hiſtory, Molloy de jure maritimo, p. 289. V luf. en. 1 E. II. Rot, 

Scot. cod. an. X Rot. Scot, an. 13 Ed. III. m. 15. | J Rot. Scot. an. 
vo Ed. II. 2 Rot, Alman. au. 2 Ed. III. m. 2x Hs 8 
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[= in the port of London to a thouſand marks per month *. Theſe 


* were certainly hardſhips, and hardſhips that would not have 
e been borne under any other pretence. 
e, But now, under the minority of King Richard II. when things 
e- could not be carried with ſo high a hand, and yet the neceſſity 
98 ol maintaining a conſtant ſquadron at ſea for the ſecurity of the 
coaſts was apparent, a new order was taken, equally agreeable 
b- to juſtice and reaſon, for impoſing certain duties on all ſhips 
* ſailing in the north ſeas, that is, from the mouth of the river 
55 Thames northwards. Theſe duties were to be levied not only 
ch on merchants, but on fiſhermen, and on thoſe belonging to fo- 
* reign nations, as well as of Engliſh ſubjects. It conſiſted in pay; 
he ing ſixpence per ton; and ſuch veſſels only were excuſed as 
ak were bound from Flanders to London with merchandize, or 
of from London to Calais with wool and hides. Fiſhermen, par- 
ba ticularly ſuch as were employed in the herring-fiſhery, were to 
ed pay ſixpence per ton every week; other fiſhermen a like duty 


every three weeks ; ſhips employed in the coab-trade to New- 
Ps Wl calle, once in three months; merchantmen failing to Pruſſia, 


25 Norway, or Sweden, a like duty; and, for the collecting theſe ; j 
nd . impoſitions, ſix armed veſſels were to be employed. = 
As 8 As for the authority by which this was done, it will beſt ap- 5 
th pear by the title of the record, which runs thus: „ This is the 5 
li- « ordinance and grant by advice of the merchants of London, 0 
nd « and of other merchants to the north, by the aſſent of all the 
be commons in parliament, the earl of Northumberland, and the d 
8 © mayor of London, for the guard and tuition of the ſea-coaſts g 
ele under the juriſdiction of the admiral of the north ſeas Þ,” . fl 
_ This, as I obſerved before, is the cleareſt proof, that our 1 5 0 | 
def reignty of the ſea in thoſe days was admitted by all nations, : | 
ga- otherwiſe this ordinance would not have been ſubmitted to; 1 
28 about which it appears, there was no kind of ſeruple or appre- DN | 
"— henſion, ſince fo ſmall a force was appointed to collect it, | 
„ In 1378, the earls of Arundel and Saliſbury paſſed with con- j 
yin |} fderable forces into France, where, being able to perform little, ö 
a = they in their return were attacked at ſea by a Spaniſh ſquadron. | 
as £ Part of the Eoglih fleet ſeems not to have engaged; and my N 


2 Clauf. an. 5 E. III. b Rot. Parl. an. 2. Re. II. pen i. art. 39. in ſchedula. 5 
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author charges Philip and Peter Courtney, who commanded the 


ſhips that fought, with temerity. However it was, they both 
behaved very gallantly ; and Philip eſcaped, though much 
wounded. As for Peter, he was taken with a few of his men, 


who were never heard of afterwards; and as there periſhed, in 


this fight, abundance of Devonſhire and Somerſetſhire gentle. 


men, it was looked upon as a very great misfortune ©, It was, 
| however, followed with a greater. The duke of Lancaſter, with 


4 very numerous army and a very potent fleet, failed to the 
aſfiſtance of the duke of Bretagne about midſummer ; and, ha- 
ving ſpent near a month in a fruitleſs ſiege of the town of dt. 
Malo, which he miſſed taking by his own negligence and ill 
conduct, he returned to England with little reputation to him- 
ſelf, the French fleet in the mean time having Tpoiled the 
coaſts of Cornwall a. a . 


| The foes of the French court very 3 applied hare 


For aſſiſtance to England, and ſeldom failed to obtain it, though 


it was not often that either we or they were gainers by it in the 


end. The king of Navarre, who had ſhewn himſelf a bitter 
enemy to the houſe of Valois, and who met hitherto with but 
indifferent ſucceſs i in a great variety of intrigues and enterprizes 


into which he had entered, at laſt addreſſed himſelf to King 


Richard, and offered to put the fortreſs of Cherburg in Nor- 
mandy i into his hands; which was accepted, and with ſome dif- 
_ ficulty obtained in the month of October, 1379. In the latter 
end of the ſame year, Sir John Arundel, going with a conſider- 
able reinforcement to Bretagne, was ſhipwrecked, part of his 
ſquadron being driven on the coaſts of Irgland, ſome on the 
Welch ſhore, and others into Cornwall; fa that himſelf and a 
| thouſand men at arms periſhed. This loſs, and the uneaſineſs 
following upon it, occaſioned the calling of a parliament. 


The next year, however, new ſupplies were ſent under the 
command of the earl of Buckingham, Sir Robert Knollys, and 


Sir Hugh Calverley, to Calais, and from thence paſſed through 
- the heart. of France into Bretagne, where the duke eqiployed 


wy Cont. Nie, Trivet. & Adam, Murimuth. 3 vol. i li. p. 143. Vit. R. Ri- | 


cardi II. p. 6. Holingthed, vol. ii. p. 419. dT. Walſingham, p. 212, 213. 
| Vir. R. Ricardi II. THE Contin, Nic. Trivet. &. Adam, N Murimuth, annal. vol. 
| a P- 144. 
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them in the ſiege of Nantes, a city which refuſed to acknowledge 
him; and, taking very little care to ſupply them with neceſſaries, 
they were by degrees reduced to ſuch miſery, that the Engliſh 
ſoldiers were glad to return in ſmall companies through France, 
not in a hoſtile way, but begging their bread; which ought to 
have put an end to all theſe inconſiderate expeditions, that 


E ſerved only to waſte the ſtrength of the nation, and to expoſe 


us to foreigners; for in the mean time the French gallies burnt 


Graveſend, and plundered the whole Kentiſh coaſt e. 


In 1383 a new kind of war broke out, which, though 1 incon- 


| fiderable in its conſequences, ought not to be paſſed over in 


ſilence. There was at this time a ſchiſm in the church of Rome: 
Urban IV. was owned in that city, and Clement VII. was ac= 
knowledged for Pope at Avignon. The feveral princes of Europe 


conſulted their own advantage in the choice they made of theſe 
pontiffs; and, as the French had owned Clement, the Englith 


grew very warm on the behalf of Urban, He, therefore, to 
ſerve his own intereſt, and to heighten their zeal, proclaims 


a croiſade againſt his opponents, and conſtitutes Henry Nevil, 


biſhop of Norwich, his general in England. This prelate, a 


man of noble birth, was of a fit character for ſuch an enterprize, 
having a high ſpirit, a reſolute courage, and a very intriguing 
genius. He, knowing that the Flemings were then in arms 

againſt their earl, and that they were naturally inclined to the 


Engliſh, reſolved to make uſe of his commiſſion to over-run, if 


poſſible, that country. Paſſing over with this view to Calais, 
he there ſuddenly aſſembled 50, ooo foot and 2000 horſe, with 


whom, and a good fleet attending, he ſuddenly fell into Flan- 


ders, where he cut to pieces a body of 12,0900 men belonging to 
the earl, took Dunkirk, Graveling, Mardyke, and other places, 
and at length beſieged pres; his fleet proceeding with like 
good fortune at ſea. But the French king marching with a great 
army into Flanders, and the Flemings beginning to fall off, the 
| biſhop of Norwich was glad to retire, and, after all his ſhort- 
bred ſucceſſes, to return with a handful of x men into England. 


pr Contin. Nic. Trivet. & Adam. Murimuth. annal. vol. ii. 170 14—1 50. 1. 
Otterbourne, p. 150. W. vn annal. p. 441. Mezeray, vol. iii. p. 171, 
112. . EY | 
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The next year the French fitted out ſeveral ſquadrons to infeſt 
the Englith coaſt, in which they were but too ſucceſsful, while 
our inteſtine diviſions hindered us from taking that due care of 

our affairs, which our great ſtrength at ſea enabled us to have 
done: yet the inhabitants of Portſmouth, to ſhew the martial 
ſpirit of this nation was not quite extinguithed, fitted out a ſqua- 
dron at their own expence, which engaging the French with 
equal force, took every ſhip, and flew all, but nine perſons, on 
board them, performing alſo other gallant exploits before they 
returned into portf. So very apparent it is, that, if our affairs 
go wrong, this ought to be aſcribed to the rulers, and not to the 
people, who are naturally jealous of our national glory, and ever 
ready enough to ſacrifice, as is indeed their duty, both their 
_ perſons and properties for its defence. 
'The French, king, Charles VI. was, in the year 1385, per- 
ſuaded to revive his father's project of invading England, in or- 
der to compel the Engliſh to abandon the few places they till 1 
held in France. With this view, he, at a prodigious expence, 
_ purchaſed ſhips in different parts of Europe, and, by degrees, t 
drew together a very great number; an author of credit, who _ 
lived in thoſe times, ſays, twelve hundred and eighty-ſeven ſail; 1 
Inſomuch that, if it had been wn they might have made 8 
a bridge from Calais to Dover s. On the other hand, king 1 
Richard prepared a numerous army, and alſo drew together a 85 
powerful navy; yet, after all, there was no great matter done: 
for the French king's uncles, the Dukes of Berry and Burgundy, | 6 
fell at variance upon this head; and the deſign was ſo long pro- 6 
tracted, that, at laſt, they were obliged to lay it aſide for that £ 
year®, Mezeray ſeems to attribute this to the Duke of Burgun- . 
dy; bur Father Daniel aſcribes it to the Duke of Berry k; how- 1 
ever, it was not entirely given over, but rather deferred til me -- | 
ſucceeding ſpring, when the French failed a ſecond time; partly | 
through the treachery of the Duke of Bretagne, and partly through = 
the cowardice of admiral de Vienne. "This man had been ſent, 
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f kf Waldoghami Yoodioms 8 p. 5 35. 1. cs p. 1 56, 1 57. 
vit. R. Ricardi II. p. 44, 45. Dupleix, tome ii. 605, 606. P. Daniel, tome 
V. p-. 308, 309. 8 Hiſtoire de Charles VI. A. D. 1385. k Froiſſart, | 
vol. iii. cap. xxV, i Abrege de Vhiſtoire de France, vol. iii. p. 129. k Hiſ- | 
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with a fleet of ſixty ſhips to Scotland, in order to excite and 
enable the inhabitants of that kingdom to make a diverſion; but 


he behaved there very indifferently: for he declined fighting the 


Engliſh, when they deſtroyed all the country before them; and 
entered into an amour with a princeſs of the royal blood; 


which, ſays Mezeray, the barbarous Scots, being ſtrangers to 
French gallantry, took amiſs, and ſhewed their reſentment in 


ſuch a manner, as obliged him to leave their country very ab- 
ruptly. On his return he reported the Engliſh army to confiſt 


of ten thouſand horſe, and' a hundred thouſand foot, which 


ſtruck the French with terror. As for the Duke of Bretagne, 
on ſome private diſtaſte, he clapped up the conſtable of France 


in priſon, who was to have commanded the forces that were to 


be tranſported in this mighty fleet, which new Opponent 


fruſtrated the whole deſign” _ 

Father Daniel is juſt enough to RI TED that it is doubt- 
ful whether the duke, by this act of treachery, did the Engliſh 
or the French moſt ſervice; ſince, if this deſign had miſcarried, 
the greateſt part of the nobility of France, who were embark- 


ed therein, muſt have neceſſarily periſhed. As it was, a great 
| number, of ſhips belonging to this huge fleet, in {ailing from the 
haven of Sluys, were driven on the Engliſh coaft and taken; 
and the year before, the Earls of Arundel and Nottingham, 
with the Engliſh fleet, had attacked a great number of French, 


Spaniſh, and Flemiſh merchant-men ; and, having beat their 


convoy, took upwards of a hundred fail. Thus this wild ſcheme 
ended in the deſtruction of the naval power of France; which 


as it is in itſelf unnatural, ſo whenever it receives a conſiderable 


check, it is very hard to be reſtored again, as Father Daniel ta- 
citly acknowledges; for he owns, that during the remainder of 


the reign of Charles VI, as alſo during that of Charles VII, 


which takes in upwards of half a century, they attempted little 
or nothing by ſea, and not much in the ſucceeding fifty years. 
The expedition of the Duke of Lancaſter into Spain defervcs 
to be mentioned in a work of this nature; for though it be 
true, that it did not concern the kingdom of England, yet as 
the whole naval ſtrength of the nation was employed therein, 


1 Hiſtoire de la malice Francoiſe, vol. ii. p. 448, Stowe, Holingſhed, Speed, 


Nez, Tyrrel, Ce. | 
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and as the reputation of the Engliſh arms was ſpread thereby 1 
over all Europe, it would be unpardonable to omit it. The J 
Duke's title, notwithſtanding the flight put on it by ſome au- 0 
thors, was in reality a very good one; he claimed in right of 
his ſecond wife Conſtantia, who was the daughter of Peter, the n 
cruel king of Caſtile; whereas the poſſeſſor of that crown was WI : 
I 
u 


of a baſtard line. The king of Portugal was likewiſe in his 
intereſt, and ſent into England ſeven gallies and eighteen ſhips, 
to join the duke's fleet, which was a long time in preparing. 
At length, about midſummer 1386; he embarked with 
twenty thouſand men, and the flower of the Engliſh nobility, 
himſelf commanding the army, and Sir Thomas Piercy the fleet. h 
The firſt exploit they performed was the relieving Breſt, at that c 
time beſieged by the French, by which the duke gained great g 
reputation; after this, embarking again with freſh proviſions, c 
and ſome tecruits, they arrived at the port of Corunna, or, as c 
t 
v 
d 
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gur failors call it, the Groin, on Auguſt 9, and there ſafely 
landed their forces m. The king of Portugal behaved like a 


4 7 good ally, and many of the Spaniſh nobility acknowledged the 
NF duke for their king; yet the war, at the beginning, was not at- p 
. tended with much ſucceſs, great ſiekneſs waſting the Engliſh 1 
* army, and, through the precautions of John king of Caſtile; 1 
the country was ſo deſtroyed that a famine enſued, which pro- = 
ved of itill worſe conſequence to the duke's affairs. By de- 4 


grees, however, the ſoldiers recovered their health, and the [ 
duke, who had himſelf endured a ſharp fever, reſumed his c 
ſpirits, and continued the war with freſh vigour, and with bet. { 
ter fortune. John, king of Caſtile, ſeeing his dominions de- [ 
ſtroyed, and the French, who had promiſed him great ſuccours, ] 
very ſlow in performing, wiſely entered into a negociation, 5 
5 which quickly ended in a peace. ( 
By this treaty King John paid the duke = ſeventy thou- t 

| ſand pounds for the expences of the war, and aſſigned him and t 
his duchels an r of ten thouſand OO Ame eldeſt ˖ 
c 


m Mariana hiſt, Hiſpan. tome it, ib, xvill. cap. x. p. 1 155. M. bana y Souſa 
lid. iv. cap. xi, T. Waiſingham, p. 321, 322. H. Knyghton, p. 2676. Vit. 


R. Ricardi II. p. yo, 11. u Ferreras hiſt, de Eſpan. p. viii. § 14. De la Clede P 
hiſt. de Portugal, tome i. 1 336. T. Walkngram: p. 342. W. I an- 5 
na-. 5.4. | : | f 
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daughter of the duke married Henry prince of Aſturias, King 
John's heir, and the duke's ſecond daughter eſpouſed the king 
of Portugal. After this agreement made, the duke, with the 
remains of his army, which an eminent French writer ſays 
might amount to about a ſixth part of the forces he carried 
abroad e, returned into England towards the end of the year 
1389 z and a little after, the king was pleaſed to honour his 
uncle with the title of Duke of Aquitain . 

In 1394 an inſurrection in Ireland obliged the king to paſs 
over thither; being attended by the Duke of Glouceſter, the 
earls of March, Nottingham, and Rutland. In this expedition 
he had better fortune than in any other part of his life; redu- 
cing moſt of the petty princes to ſuch*ſtraits, that they were 
glad to do him homage, and give him hoſtages: but, at the re- 
queſt of the clergy, he returned too haſtily, in order to proſe- 
cute heretics, when he might have ſubdued his rebels, and ſet- 
tled that kingdom. This miſtake in his conduct proved after- 
wards fatal to his crown and life 2. The diſputes he had with 
his nobility at home, inclined the king to put an end to all dif- 
ferences abroad; and therefore, after a long treaty, it was 
agreed, that King Richarc ſhould eſpouſe the French princeſs 
Ifabella, though but a child between ſeven and eight years old. 

On this occaſion he paſſed over to Calais, where he had an 
interview with the French king ; and having eſpouſed this young 
princeſs on October 31, he ſoon after brought her home, and 
cauſed her to be crowned, but very little to the people's ſatis- 
faction, who fancied there was ſomething ominous in the loſs of 
part of her portion, in the ſhort paſſage between Calais and 
Dover, in a ſudden ſtorm", Some time after, he was drawn 
into a much more unpopular act, by giving up the fortreſs of 
Cherburgh to the king of Navarre, and the town of Breſt to 
the duke of Brittany: and the diſturbances which followed 
theſe meaſures in England, encouraged the Iriſh to rebels. In 
the firſt fury of theſe people they cut off Roger Mortimer, earl 
of March, governor of Ireland for King Richard, and preſump- 


8 Mezeray, tome iii. p. 134+ „„ Ry Walſinghami Ypcdigma Neutriz, 
d. 544. T. Otterbourne, p. 177, 179. 4 Chron. Hibern, A. D. 1394, = 
R. mer fœ dera, tome vii. p. 802. T. Walſingbami, p. 353: Vit. R. Ricardi II. 


p. 128, 129. P. Amyle, * Du 2 p. 309. 5 Chron, Hibern. 
A. P. 1395, 5 
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tive heir of the crown. The news of this ſo much provoked 
the king, that he determined to paſs over into that iſland, in 
order to chaſtiſe the authors of ſo black a fact. With this view 


he drew together a conſiderable army, and a fleet of two hun- 


dred fail, with which he ſafely arrived at Waterford, in the 
ſpring of the year 1399. 


The king had ſome ſucceſs in this, as he had in bie former 


expedition, it being the conſtant foible of the Iriſh to be won. 


derfully ſtruck with the preſence of a prince, and the pomp of 


2 court. But his ſucceſs was quickly interrupted by the mor- 


tifying news of his couſin Henry of Lancaſter's being landed 
in England, and in open rebellion. This young nobleman, ſtyled 


in his father's lifetime firſt earl of Derby, and then duke of 
| Hereford, had ever been of a martial difpoſition, and had at- 
| tained to great military {kill by ſerving in Pruſſia under the 
Teutonic knights. He had been very indifferently treated by 


King Richard, yet had no thoughts of pretending to the crown, 


when he firſt returned home: but finding the people univerſal- 
ly diſaffected, the king in Ireland, and himſelf ſurrounded by 
a number of briſk and active young noblemen, he grew bold- 
er in his defigns, though he ſtill acted with much caution. 
The king, on the firſt advice of this rebellion, returned into 
England, where he no ſooner arrived, than all his fpirits fail- 
ed him, inſomuch, that the firſt requeſt he made to the earl of | 


Northumberland was, that he might have leave to reſign his 


kingdom ®, The precedent of his grandfather Edward II. was 
too recent to leave the rebels any ſcruple of making uſe of the 
| king's puſillanimous temper ; they therefore brought him up 
priſoner to London, where he was committed to the Tower; 
and ſhortly after, by authority of parliament, depoſed, when 
he had reigned twenty-two Fouts and was in the 9 
pear of his age v. 


After this his life was of no 0 5 continuance; for, being 


15 carried from place to place, he at ont ended his days at Pom- 


t 7. Walfinghem, p. 356. T. Wee p. 107 Cbron. Hibern. A. D. 


1299. u Vit. R. Ricardi II. p. 151—1 55. T. Walſingham, p. 358, 359. 


. Gabe e p. 201206. Chron, Godftovian, p. 126. Fabian, p. 345- 


w Atteſted copies of ell theſe proceedings, from the original records in the Tower, 


the reader will meet with in H. Knyghton, col, 27432762. 
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fret-caftle, in the year 1401; but how, or with what circum- 
ſtances, is not clearly known to poſterity. Some ſay, that hear - 
ing of the misfortunes which attended his friends, who endea- 
voured to reſtore him, and had miſerably. loſt their lives in the 
attempt, he refuſed ſuſtenance, and ſtarved himſelf; others, 
with greater Probability, affirm, that with hunger and cold, 
and other unheard-of torments, his cruel enemies removed him 
out of their way *; and to this opinion Camden inclined, who, 
in ſpeaking of Pomfret- caſtle, lays, it is a 1 8815 Principum cæde 


& Janguine Mn, --: OS | ; 
| 
j 


Tus hiſtory of our commerce within this period of time 
would be equally curious and uſeful, if carefully and impartial- 
ly collected from our records and hiſtories. What I have to 
offer on this head, is only the fruit of my own reflections upon 
ſome remarkable paſſages, that, in the compoſition of this hiſ- 
tory, appeared of too great importance, in reference to the 
ſubjects under my conſideration, to be paſſed by without no- 
tice, amongſt a long train of common events. Such obſerva- ; 
tions, I conceive, may be of more uſe, becauſe, generally ſpeak- 1 
ing, our writers upon political arithmetic, have very rarely car= _ 
ried their reſearches ſo high as theſe times, from a notion, very 
probably, that there was not much in them to their purpoſe : 
in which, however, I muſt confeſs myſelf of a very different 
ſentiment, being fully ſatisfied, that many points of the great- | 
eſt conſequence mizht be very much enlightened, if due atten- 3 
tion were paid to ſuch occurrences, in theſe times, as any way 1 
regard our foreign and domeſtic trade, the ſcarcity and plenty 
of coin, and the different ſtate of the finances of our ſeveral 
monarchs ; for all which, though there may not be ſufficient 
materials to compoſe a complete hiſtory, yet there are more 
than enough to convince us, that the vulgar opinion of the po- 
verty of our anceſtors, in paſt times, is very far from being | 
founded in truth, but is rather the e of an | 
ed complaiſance for our own age. „ i- | 
We have before obſerved, that Henry I. left behind bam A 1 
| 
| 
| 


— a > 


very large ſum of my at his deceaſe; bis grandſon Henry II. 


„„ Walfingham, p. 363. Vit. R. Ricardi II. p. 169. T. Otterbourne, p. 
238, 22 29. 7 r Brit. p. 83. . 2 | 
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reigned about the ſame ſpace of time, that is, four months 
ſhort of thirty-five years, as his grandfather reigned fout 
months more than that number of years. Their tempers were 


much alike with reſpect to economy; that is to ſay, both of them 


were inclined to collect and leave behind them as much wealth 


as they could: the former for the ſake of eſtabliſhing his fami. 


ly; the latter that he might make a proviſion for the expedi- 
tion into the Holy Land, which he certainly had very much at 
heart. But Henry II. at his demiſe, left in gold and ſilver, ex- 
cluſive of jewels and other curioſities, the ſum of nine hun- 
dred thouſand pounds; which would be a thing altogether incre- 
dible, if we had not as good authority for this as for any hiſto- 
rical fact whatever *. It is indeed true, that {ome writers have 


repreſented him as an avaricious, and even rapacious prince; 
but the facts which they aſſign to prove this, are ſuch as will 
ſcarce ſatisfy an impartial reader. He levied, from time to 
time, conſiderable ſums upon the Jews, who were the monied 
people of thoſe days: he had conſiderable aids from his nobi- 
lity; and he kept biſhoprics, and other eccleſiaſtical benefices in 
his hands for ſeveral years together, His predeceſſors, how- 
ever, bad done as much without acquiring any ſuch treaſure : 
and therefore we may conclude from this . that the nation 


Was become much richer. 


It is ſaid, and very truly ſaid, that coin or ready money is 
rhe pul.sE of a ſtate. If it beats high and even, there is no 


reaſon to queſtion the health of the body politic: but if it 
grows low, and intermits, even wiſe men may be allowed to 


doubt as to the public ſafety. We may therefore ſafely collect, 


that the trade of this kingdom was very much increaſed during 


the courſe of this reign, though we had no other argument to 


prove it; ſince in the ſame ſpace of time, and without having 
recourſe to any extraordinary methods, this monarch was able 


to leave, after beſtowing very conſiderable ſums in ready mo- 


ney for the holy war, a treaſure nine times as great as that of 


2 The words of Muthew Paris, my vathor are theſe : 4 1 fas: 1 


ra quam nongenta, millia librarum in auro & argento, piæter utenſilia, & jo· | 
„ (alia & lapides pretioſos. The wilh of this great monareh 1 is preſerved in the 
Liber Niger Scaccarii, 1 by Hearne ; ; but! in a this we find none but charitable | 


emer, 
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has grandlather, though he was looked upon as the richeſt 
ince of his time. 


The beginning of King Richard's reign. was very fatal to the 


eſtates and revenues of the crown, as the latter end of it was 
exceſſively burdenſome upon his people ; yet thoſe, who, from 


the difficulty of paying his ranſom, would infer, that this king- 


dom was grown wretchedly poor, and that the wealth of the 


nation was nothing then to what it is now; are far from being 
ſo much in the right as they may imagine, as will appear from 


hence; that Hubert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, when he de- 


fired the king's leave to withdraw from the adminiftration, 


gave this as his reaſon, wiz. that there had been levied upon 


the ſubjects, in the year 1195 and 1196, the ſum of one mil- 
lion one hundred thouſand marks *; which I have the autho- 
rity of an ingenious and judicious writer to bear me out in af- | 
firming, was equal to eleven millions in our times b. So that 


it was not the poverty of the kingdom which made the impo- 


ſitions of thoſe days ſeem inſupportably hard; but the impoſi- 
tions themſelves were ſo exceſſive, and ſo ofren repeated, that 
5 at laſt they really made the nation poor. ; 
Another thing to be obſerved, in regard to this reign, is the 

tax, or rather ſubſidy given in wool, which is the firſt time any 

thing of that nature occurs in hiſtory; though, without all doubt, 
wool was long before one of the principal ſtaple commodities of 
this e If we . into this affair carefully, we ſhall 


2 Roger Hoveden, p. 767, 168, "ones us, "he ſcope of that . $ 3 to 


the king, was to ſhew how much the wealth of England was exhauſted, and 


as a proof, added, © Quod infra biennium proximo p:®teritum, acquiſicrat ad 
opus ilſius un decies centena millia marcarum argeatide regno Angliæ. Robert 


de Brunne, in his chroniele informs us, that though the ſums levied were large, | 
yet the king's viſible neceſſity, and the bad behaviour of King Philip of France, 
made the nobility contribute chearfully to their maſter s aſſiſtance, as well in their 


perſons, as out of their Purſes, 


| b The author referred to in the text is Dr, l ho in ' his diſcourſe 25 


grants and reſumptione, p. 112. not only ſays what I have mentioned, but far- 


ther, that what was given to King Richard was more than was really levied on 
de people in any twe years of King William's war. If fo, why might not the 
| whole neceſſary ſupplies have been raiſed, which could not (the difference of 
_ times conſidered) have been in any degree ſo oppreſſive as what our anceitors en- 
| Cured, rather than a debt created, which has proved ever ſince an accumulating 

pyrden 2 : | | 
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find ſomething very different in it from what is commonly un. 
derſtood : for it was not a tax impoſed upon wool for leave to 
export it, a thing frequent in ſucceeding times, and which, for 
any thing we know, might not have been altogether new even 
then ; it was not a grant to the crown of a certain quantity of 
wool, which was the land-tax of thoſe times, and very com- 
monly granted to his ſucceſſors; but it was a loan taken from 
the Ciſtercian monks, who then exported the wool of this iſland 
to Flanders, and other countries, the produce of which, for 


that year, was received to the king's uſe, in order to compleat 


his ranſom, and was to be repaid: and perhaps the different 
accounts we have of the ſum to which that amounted, might 
be owing, in ſome meaſure, to this manner of raiſing it. But 


however theſe things may ſtand, there is nothing clearer than 


that the vaſt ſums raiſed in this reign, muſt have been brought 


into this iſland by foreign trade, that is, by the produce of our 


commodities and manufactures. The latter, without queſtion, 
were very inconſiderable, in compariſon of what they have ſince 
been, and yet not altogether ſo inconſiderable as is commonly 
thought: but as for our ſtaple commodities we certainly had 
them then as well as now; and I believe there is ſome reaſon 


to think that they were not only exported in very large quanti- 
ties, but were alſo vended in foreign markets, at very high pri- 


ces; that is, the proportion of things in thoſe times, and in 
theſe, being duly weighed and conſidered ©. 

In the reign of King John, if we may believe moſt of our 
: hiſtorians, there was nothing but oppreſſion and taxes; and 
immenſe ſums of money, from time to time, levied upon the 
nation; which however is a proof there was money in the na- 
tion; as the great number of ſeamen he had conſtantly in em- 


ployment ſhews there muſt have been trade, The Ciſtercian 


monks were ſtill the exporters of wool; and that this was no 
inconſiderable thing, may appear rom hence z that oy charge 


8 Two things principally contributed. 3 in TIPS dove" to tn the ſcate of 
trade in our favour : Firſt, we were not giben to refined luxury: if we indul- 
ged in any extraordinary degree, it was in our native and unpurchaſed bleſſings, 
which made our wants the leſs, And, ſecondly, commerce not being ſo exten- 


hive, ſome of our ſtaple commod:tygs were highly vened, and from thence brought 


ip the more money, | ih | 85 


the 
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the king with taking from them by violence, in the ſpace of a 
few years, ſixty-ſix thouſand pounds. It may be, he only took 
by violence what they had got before by fraud : for why ſuch 
vaſt ſums were to reſt in the hands of religious men, when the 
public treaſury was empty, it will be hard to render a juſt rea- 
ſon. The ſame king is ſaid to have impriſoned an archdeacon 


of Huntingdon, till he extorted from him twenty-two thouſand 
marks: this might be injuſtice in the King; but public affairs 


could not be well regulated, when a clergyman of his rank 


was able to pay ſo much d. If King John had not bore ſo 


hard upon the prieſts and monks, they would have furniſhed, 


or at leaſt they would have allowed him a better character in 
their chronicles : if he had been more indulgent to his nobility, 


they might poſlibly have been more loyal; but if he had not 
ſhewn himſelf a lover of trade, and a kind maſter to the com- 


mons, he would not have had the ſeamen, the ſea-ports, and 
the trading towns at his devotion, London only excepted : and, 


amongſt other provocations given to her, it was no ſmall one, 
that this monarch favoured the out-ports ; ſo that the trade of 


| Boſton, in Lincolnſhire, approached in ſome degree to that 


of London as gs from the cuſtoms in both during this 


reign. 


[t has been hinted, that our manufactures were not quite ſo 
low at this time as they are generally repreſented: and it looks 


like a proof of this, that in the nineteenth year of Henry III. 
there paſſed a law for regulating ſome branches of the weaving 
buſineſs; and it appears from this very law, that the branches 


regulated thereby were different kinds of broad cloth. This 


does not indeed ſhew when we began to make cloth; for, with- 
out doubt, this could not be then a new manufacture; but it 
plainly ſhews, that we had it in a good degree of perfection, 


d Matth. Paris, Ralph Coggeſhale, and John Ever ſden, are the chief authors 


of what is reported of King John's exceſſive taxations: and the firſt of theſe 


ſpeaks of him in a manner ſo full of indeceney, that one naturally ſuſpects fo 


angry a writer of ſometimes making free with truth. An unmarried clergy, 
immenſely rich, was equaliy repugnant to the principles of ſound policy, and of 


the goſpel : the king, therefore, might well take ſomewhat from their immenſc 
revenues for the public ſervice, without deferving to be thought either tyrant or 
infidel ; though cheſe charitable en have pawned their credit with poſterity, 


5 that he was . 


above 
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above a hundred years before moſt of our hiſtories ſpeak of its 
introduction into England e. In this king's reign aroſe the firſt 
complaints about clipping of money, which not only produced 
a ſtandard f, but alſo a new regulation; which though it proved 
a remedy for the evil, was accounted almoſt as great an evil as 
that which it was intended to cure. In ſhort, the taking mo- 
ney by tale, as is the cuſtom now, and which firſt began to 
grow into a cuſtom then, was prohibited, and people were di- 
rected to pay and receive by weight, in the manner that has 
been before deſcribed. 


| There are few princes that have fat upon this throne, whoſe 
behaviour we find repreſented in a worſe light to poſterity than 
that of this monarch : for he had the misfortune, like his fa- 
ther, to be upon bad terms with the barons and the clergy ; 
who not contented with keeping him a beggar all his life, have 
tranſmitted his memory to ſucceeding times; with as heavy a 
load of infamy upon it as was in their power. It is indeed out 
of doubt that King Henry did levy large ſums upon his people; 
which Matthew Paris, who lived in his time, and wrote the 
hiſtory of his reign, has very dexterouſſy magnified, by reckon- 


© Some circumſtances relative to this manufacture; are mentioned in the reigu 
of Henry II. nor does it then appear to be a new thing, but rather the contrary. 
It was in this reign, if not ſooner, introduced Into Scotland; which put the 
government on contriving methods to prevent wool being carried thither from 
any of the northern counties, but with very little ſucceſs. | | 
f Therei is ſome diverſity in our old hiſtorians, and much more amongſt our 
modern critics, about this matter; we will give the truth as near, and in as feu 
words as we can. King John is by ſome reckoned the author of our ſtandard ; 
but this muſt be with regard to fineneſs eſpecially; the ſterling, or eſterling; 
which was the name of a penny made of good ſilver, being introduced in his 
reign. As to weight, Thomas Rudborn tells us, William the Conqueror or- 
| Rained, A. D. 1083, that a penny ſhould weigh thirty-two grains of wheat out of 
the midſt of the ear; and the ſtatute 53d H. III. fays the very ſame thing; but 
however there was a diſtinction, though not a Cifference. It was found by ex- 
perience, that rains of wheat differed in weight; that thoſe kept for the king's 

balance were affected by the weather, and that no certainty could arife while 
this method was continued. It was agreed, therefore, that twenty-four pieces of 
-bra's, equal in weight to the thirty-two grains of wheat, ſhuuld be ſubſtiruted; 
2s an <cafy number to divide; and thenteforwatd the e ee was ſaid to 
contain enen grains. | 
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ing the ſame tax ſometimes over and over again s. Upon the 


whole, he tells us, in the ſpace of forty-one years (he reigned 
in all fifty-fix) he had been the ſpoiler of the kingdom that 
he had not taken lefs than nine hundred and fifty thouſand 
marks: yet the reader has ſeen, that King Richard levied conſi- 


derably more than this ſum in two years. He might very well 


want extraordinary ſupplies, if what the ſame monk, in ano- 


ther place b, inadvertently tells us was true; that the whole or- 
dinary revenue of the crown fell mano a; ſhort of ſixteen 
: thouſand pounds a- year. 


If we ſhould conclude from theſe clamours, from the mean- 


neſs of the king's circumſtances, and from the diſtreſſes to which 


King Henry was driven, that the nation was quite exhauſted, 
and that the nobility and clergy, who always complained, and 
often rebelled, were plundered and pillaged till they had nothing 
left to ſubſiſt them, we ſhould be/extremely miſtaken. The king's 
brother, Richard earl of Cornwall, laid up out of his eſtate near 


| 250,000 pounds, with a part of which he purchaſed the diadem 


of Germany. We are alſo told, that the Lord Warine, who 
is ſaid to be the wiſeſt, and yet not affirmed to be the richeſt 


baron in England, diſpoſed, by will, of 200,000 marks, which, 
he had by him in money i; ſo that private men (if the nobility 
in thoſe times might be ſo called) were really very rich, though 


their king was often in a ſtate of downright want. 12 ſhort, pro- 


5 When an hiſtorian writes with a viſible leaning to one ie ile; the reader, io ſet. 
things ſtraight, mult lean a little to the other, King Henry might have, and to be 


ſure had great faults z but there was the leſs need to exaggerate them, Matthew 
Paris furniſhes matter for his own refutation: he acknowledges the nobility were 
always rebellious, and yet blames the king for loving ſtrangers ; ; he exclaims againſt 


His avarice, and owns he gave away all he could obtain, 

b It is in a manner by accident that Matthew Paris lets us into this iel 
point: for, inveighing againſt the papal oppreſſion, he ſays, that the revenue of the 
alien clergy in England amounted to no leſs than 70, 00 marks per ann, when 
the king's ordinary income came to ſcarce a third part of that ſum ; which, con 


ſidering the largeneſs of the king's Ay was, even in thoſe days, a very i. A „ 


thing. 8 
i Matt. Paris, p. 90s. n. 10. I cite the place fo particularly, becauſe Sir Wil- 


liam Dugdale, in his Baronage, vol. i, p. $61. after making very hopourable men- 


tion of this Warine. de Muntchenſi, and ſpeaking particularly of his great riches, © 
ſets down what he diſpoſed of by his will at no more than 2000 marks, which is 


viſibly a miſtake, as he e the ho ſame author that A * and the very ſeme 


edition. 
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perty was in thoſe days ſtrangely divided; and though, by the 
balance of trade, vaſt ſums were brought into the nation, yet 
a very great part of theſe came into the coffers of the monks 
and of the Jews; and as for the remaining produce of domeſtic 
induſtry, it was almoſt wholly {ſwallowed up by the barons and 
the prieſts, 

In the glorious reign of Edward I. we find many things worth 
obſerving z and firſt as to the coin; for though the fineneſs 
thereof had been eſtabliſhed in the reign of his grandfather, and 
various regulations made in his father's long adminiſtration, yet 
i his time it was that the matter was entirely ſettled, and put 
into ſuch a condition, as that in ſucceeding reigns the manner 
only has been ſuſceptible of change. This was done in the ſe- 
venth year of his reign, when he fixed the weight of his round 
ſilver penny at the twentieth part of an ounce Troy, whence our 

denomination of a penny-weight : as to the fineneſs, it remained 
the ſame as before; ; that is, there were eleven ounces two pen- 
ny-weights of fine ſilver, and eighteen penny-weights alloy* in 
a pound of ſilver, which was coined into 240 pence. However, 
in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, he reduced his penny 
ſomewhat; and this was the firſt variation of its kind from the 


Saxon times. It was the weight and purity of his coin that 


tempted the Jews over hither, in greater numbers than ever, to 
exerciſe their laudable trades of uſury and clipping ; for which 
laſt offence he hanged two hundred and eighty of them at once; 

and having in vain endeavoured to moderate the rigour of their 
extortions, he at length baniſhed them out of his dominions, to 
the number of 15,000, to prevent their preying upon the in- 
duſtry of his ſubjects, having exhorted them more than once by 
proclamation to apply themſelves to honeſt labour, or to the 
exerciſe of lawtul trades, and to forbear fleaing his people. In 
1299 the king ſettled as a dowry, upon Margaret daughter to the 


* It is now hardly to be expected, that any clear account ſhould be gained of 
the motives on which this change was made : but, by the ſmallneſs of it, there 
is good reaſon to eonelude, that it was rather for the fervice of the ſtate, than to 
| ſerve a turn, But it is time to hew what this change was, The pound of filver, 
! itherto setounted equal to twenty ſhillings, was now raiſed to twenty and thres 
pence z the ſhilling, (or rather twelvepence) weighed 264, inſtead of 288 grains; 
and, in ſhort, filver was by this means raiſed from twen'y gen 10 oy pence 
| tattbing an ouncg. | | 


5 king 
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king of France, 18,000 livres per annum, which amounted to 
4500 pounds ſterling : ſo that four French livres were then 
worth an Engliſh pound |; which is a point of great conſequence 
towards underſtanding the tranſaCtions of thoſe times. 


In this king's reign there were certain filver mines wrought 


in Devonſhire, to conſiderable profit; in the twenty-ſecond year 
of his reign they produced, from the twelfth of Auguſt to the 


laſt of October, 370 pounds weight of ſilver; the next year 521 
pounds and a half; in the twenty-fourth year 704 pounds: they 
yielded afterwards more, but how much more is not ſaid; nor 
have we any account when they were worn out®. We may 
form ſome judgment of the courſe of trade in his time from 
hence, that, having occaſion to borrow a large ſum of money 


for carrying on his wars againſt the Welch, he took up 8000 
marks from the city of London, and 1000 from the port of 
Yarmouth. In reference to the wealth of private men, there is 
a particular fact recorded that gives us ſome light. The judges 


were found to have been guilty of corruption, and were fined 
amongſt them 100,000 marks, of which Sir Edward Stratton 
paid 34,000 u. There was in his reign a great clamour againſt 
foreign merchants, who now began to keep houſes and ware- 
Houſes of their own in the city of London, whereas before they 


lodged in ſome citizen's houſe who was their broker: and to 


this the citizens would very willingly have reduced things again, 
but the king and his council held, that it was for the public be- 
nefit they ſhould remain as they w were; and with this they were 
. forced to be ſatisſied. 


\ 


In the reign of Edward II. we meet with yery little to our 
purpoſe, unleſs it ſhould be thought ſo, that, upon the depo- 


ſing of this unhappy monarch, the allowance ſettled for his 


maintenance in priſon was 100 marks a-inonth, or 800 pounds 


a-year : yet this monarch had given to the Lady Theophania, a 
French Wome, who was nurſe to his Queen deln, an eſtate 


ancient hiſtories are unintelligible, without a due regard being had to it, 
um Theſe mines were opened again in Queen Elizabeth's time, and been os 
wrought fince, but have not anſwered the coſt of working. 


n Matt, Weſtmon. p. 414. n. 10. Knyghton, col, 2466, Thomas Wayland, 


who was the moſt puilty, loſt his whole eſtate, 
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| This comparative ak of coin is a object hitherto hardly conſidered, and yet 
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of vo pounds a- year o. The taxes in his reign were very in. 
conſiderable. 

In the reign of Edward III. anno Domini 133 I, the king 
granted a protection to one John Kent, a cloth weaver, who 


came over from Flanders, and at the ſame time invited over 


fullers and dyers ?; from whence it has been ſuppoſed, that 


clothing was then introduced into this kingdom, which is di. 


rely contrary to truth, that trade having been here long be. 
fore, indeed fo long before, that there is no record extant ta 


ſhew when it was introduced. As King Edward was a very 


martial prince in his temper, and his reign almoſt a cont inued 


ſeries of wars, there were ſucceſſive impoſitions levied upon his 
ſubjects, and theſe amounting to ſuch vaſt ſums as very clearly 


prove, that, at the beginning of his reign, England was far 
richer than in the times of any of his predeceſſors. 


Some attempts have been made to ſettle, by the help of the 
taxes in this reign, the manner in which they were levied, and 


the produce of them, the value of our wool : and, without 
doubt, ſomething very near the truth may be diſcovered, if we 


proceed cautiouſly. In the year 1338, the laity a granted him 
one half of their wool, and jthe clergy nine marks a-ſack upon 
their beſt wool. We know not what number of ſacks the king 
received; but it is ſaid, that he ſent over 10,000 ſacks into Bra- 
bant, which produced him 450,000 pounds, that is, at the rate 


of forty pounds a- ſack one with another; and, from this, ſome 


_ writers think themſelves warranted to compute the produce of 
our wool in foreign markets at leaſt at forty pounds a-ſack ; and 
by the help of this calculation they eſtimate our annual expor- 


rations at a very large ſum. We will ſhew firſt what this is, and 


then conſider whether it be right, or Whether the price thould 
not be reduced. 


O My ks for ks firſt of theſe facts, is Thomas Wallingham, and, for the 
latter, Mr. Rymer, both unqueſtionable 1 in ſuch points. 


P Rymer's fœtera, tom. iv. p. 496. There is very little room to doubt, that 


the true reaſons of theſe encouragements were, firft of all, inſtructing our own 


people to the utmoſt perfection in this capital art, and next drawing over the 
workmen here, that, as we e roſe 1 in that manufacture, our neighbours might alſo 


gradually decline, 


4 The computations mentioned | in the text are to be found i in the hiſtorieal ac 


count of taxes, p. 106. 


When 
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When it is s ſaid, that we know not what quantity of wool the 
king received by that grant, it is to be underſtood, that we know 


9 it not from the hiſtorians who mention this grant; but it appears 
d from the records, that it amounted to 20,000 ſacks", Thoſe 
1 who made the computation, of which we have been ſpeaking, 
t compute the exportation of wool that year at 40,000 ſacks, 
. which amounts to 1,600,000 pounds; and the aid to the king 


comes to half that money, which they ſay is amazing and pro- 
digious; and indeed well they might. But, when a grant was 
afterwards made to the king of 30,000 ſacks of wool, we find 
it eſtimated far lower, viz, at ſix pounds a-fack the very beſt, 
the ſecond ſort at five, and the worſt at four pounds a-ſack, 
which, however, was excluſive of the king's duty or cuſtom, 
This computation was certainly very fair; and this grant to the 
king was in the nature of a land-tax, which is the reaſon that 
the produce of it was computed at the rate wool ſold here, 
though there is no manner of doubt, that, by exporting and ſel- 
ling it abroad, the king made much more of it. We will try, 
however, if it be not practicable to extract ſomething more 
certain out of the facts mentioned by ancient authors, becauſe, 
if it could be done, it would be very ſatisfactory. 
A certain writer has preſerved the ſtate or balance of the Eng- | 

liſh trade, as found upon record in the exchequer, in the twen- 
ty-cighth year of this monarch z and there is no reaſon to ſuſpect 
its authenticity*. In this the export of wool is ſet down at 31,651 
ſacks and a half, valued at ſix pounds a-ſack; but then the duty 
is excluded. It appears alfo from this account, that a conſiderable 
quantity of cloth, both fine and coarſe, and of worſted alſo, was 
exported. We cannot therefore doubt, that, when the com- 
mons granted King Edward 30, ooo ſacks of wool, it was at leaſt 
as much as giving him 150,000 pounds in money out of their 
. But, if we are inclined to know what it brought the 


— * 


N ru * b of receiving taxes in \ kind the king became 3 in lors meaſure. 2 
merchant, and that to his great profit, 7a 

This account was publiſhed in a treatiſe :aticled, The circle of commerce, 

p. 119, 120. written by Mr. Edward Miſſelden, and printed in 1633. After draws 

1 | ing from it the remarks mentioned in the text, I thought it would be for the con- 


venieney of the reader, and render my obſervations more e cuous, if a * was 
allowed this curious paper in ny notes. 
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king, we may perhaps find the means of diſcovering it. In the 


laſt year of his reign the citizens of York complained, that a 


German lord © had ſeized thirty-ſix ſurples of their wool, which 


they valued at 1900 pounds for a debt due from the king, and, 


according to this reckoning, wool was worth in that country 


thirteen pounds a-ſack, and ſomething more: ſo that the aid 


granted to the king could not produce much leſs than 490,009 
pounds, which was a very large ſum for thoſe days. 


The balance of the Engliſh trade in the 28th year of Edward m. as  faid to be 


found upon record in the exchequer, 


EXPORTS. 


of wool, at fix pounds value each ſack, amount to 189,909 0 
Three thouſand ſix hundred ſixty-five fells, at forty ſhillings 5 | 
value each hundred at fix ſcore, amount to = . 8 6,073 x 8 
Whereof the cuſtom amounts to 38,624 1 1 
Four:eeen laſt, ſeventeen dicker, and five hides of leather, after? 5 
ſix pounds value the laſt, +» - 4 „ 5 89 5 © 
Whereof the cuſtom amounts to - | 6 19 6 
Four thonſand ſever hundred ſeventy- four cloths and a half, | | | 
after forty ſhillings value, the cloth is — - * 9,349 0 ® 
Fight thouſand and fixty-one pieces and a half of worſted, after | | 
6s, 8 d. value the piece, is 0 8 6,717 18 4 
Whereof the cuſtom amounts tio 215 13 7 
5 Exports 294,184 17 2 
15 M PORT 8. FR | 
5 ; es 4 * d. 
One . cight hundred bse cloths, after bis pounds 5 
value the cloth, « = = V Fe 10,992 . 
Whereof the cuſtom amounts to V 91 12 0 
Three hundred ninety- ſeven quintals and thiee quarters of wax, 5 
after the value of 40 8. the hundred or e „„ 3 759 10 0 
Whereof the cuſtom is — | | 19 17 0 
One thouſand eight hundred and ementy=pine tons 154 a half of 66 
wine, after 40 s. value per ton, Ig * ee 
Whereof the cuſtom is 1 - - . n | a 5 182 0 0 
Linen cloth, mercery, and grocer wares, and all other manner | 
of merchandize, + ah wa „5 ; 22,943 6 10 


Whereof the cuſtom is He 2 — _ _—_ - 285 18 3 


Imports | 38,970 13 ; 


—__ 


| Balance 255,214 130 


N. . The totals 30 not . the particulars i ; but, at this diſtance 


of time, it is impoſſible to aim at correcting them with any degree of certainty. 


t This foreign nobleman had ſerved the king in his wars, and pretended ſo 
much money was due to him; he had alſo ſhips in our ports, with 655 on 
board, which the citizens thus! in Jured deſired might be ſeize ed. 5 
. BuT 


/ 


gra. © frail. 


ant  JMwFob%* whos þJ—_Ff FLY ad OA fond FY a. 
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Bur we muſt not part with this account, without drawing 


from it ſome other obſervations. We find the whole imports of 


that year computed at ſomethiggleſs than 39,000 pounds, where- 
as the exports amounted to above 294,000 pounds; ſo that the 
clear balance, in favour of this nation, was above 295,000. 
pounds. Yet this is not all: we muſt conſider, that in this ac- 
count there is no notice taken of lead and tin, probably becauſe 
the accounts relating to them might not be brought into the ex- 
chequer, that is, not into the exchequer at Weſtminſter; which 
will raiſe the account very conſiderably ; inſomuch, that there 
ſeems very good reaſon to believe, the intrinſic value of the coin 
in thoſe days, being compared with ours, the whole balance of 
trade fell very little, if at all, ſhort of 900, ooo pounds, as our 
money is now reckoned z which is indeed a very large ſim, and 
much beyond what thoſe, who had never looked into theſe mat- 


ters, could poſſibly have imagined. Yet the probability at leaſt, 


if not the truth, of this computation, might be ſhewn in another 
way, that is, from the conſideration of the immenſe ſums that 


were conſumed by this monarch in foreign wars and alliances, 


which it is impoſſible this nation could ever have furniſhed, if 


the balance of trade had fallen any thing ſhort of What it ap- 


pears to be from the foregoing computation. 

That commerce was very much the object of King Edward's 
attention, and his parliaments, very fully appears from the many 
acts made within the compaſs of his reign for its regulation. It 
is indeed true, that ſeveral of theſe laws are contradictory ; that 
what was eſtabliſhed in one year was ſometimes overturned in 
the next; that frequent alterations were made in the ſtaple ; that 


the cuſtoms were ſometimes high, ſometimes low; and that the 


itandard of money was twice varied. But, notwithſtanding all 
this, the former aſſertion will ſtill remain unimpeached, ſince 
there can be nothing clearer, than that even theſe variations 
aroſe from the regard that was paid to commerce: and per- 


haps the alteration in the coin was made neceſſary from the 


conduct, in that particular, of our neighbours. We likewiſe 
tind, that, towards the latter end of this king's reign, there 
were great frauds and impoſitions committed in obtaining licen- 

e . „„ ies 
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ſes u for the exportation of goods, and in other reſpects, of 
which complaints were made in parliament againſt the Lord 
Latimer, the king's chamberlain, and Richard Lyons of Lon. 
don, merchant, for which they were convicted and puniſhed, 
King Edward III. was the firft of our princes who coined” 
groſſes or groats, ſo called from their being the groſſeſt or greats 
eſt of all money, the filver penny having been till then the lar. 
geſt coin in uſe. The purity of the ſtandard he never debaſed; 
but, in the twentieth year of his reign, he ſaw reaſon to make 
it lighter; ſo that, inſtead of twenty ſhillings, the pound of ſilver 
was raiſed to the value of twenty-two ſhillings and ſixpence, and; 
in the twenty-ſeventh year of his reign, the value of a pound of | 
filver was raiſed to twenty-five ſhillings. The reader will ob. 
ſerve, that the ſhilling was imaginary then, as the pound is ſtill, 
or rather it was a denomination of money, and not a coin. He 
alſo firſt coined the noble, half-noble, and quarter-noble, in 
gold; for, before his time, none of our kings had ſtamped any 
gold. He likewiſe called in all clipped money, and prohibi- 
ted baſe coin, which ſhews, that what he did in altering the 
weight of his coin was for the conveniency and benefit of his 
ſubjects, who, by the increaſe of their trade, ſtood in need both 
of gold coin and of larger pieces of filver, and not with any 
intention to enrich himſelf at their expence, though the contra- 
ry is aſſerted by an ancient hiſtorian, who charges William Ed- 
dington, biſhop of Wincheſter, and lord-treaſurer, with con- 
_ ſulting the King's profit more than that of the kingdom, by ad- 
vifing him to coin groats that were not ſo heavy as they ſhould 
be. There was alſo ſome variation in the value of gold in his 
time, a pound of that metal coined going ſometimes for fifteen, 
then for little more than thirteen, afterwards for fourteen pounds 
of their money; but at length the king raiſed it again to its old 
price of fifteen pounds v, which, all things conſidered, is pretty 
u An inquiſitive reader may conſult Barnes's hiſtory of this reign ; but the 
records are (till fuller and clearer. It would be of infinite ſervice to the nation; 
if the facts they contain were digeſted into chronological order; and made public. 
This would effectually refute many groſs miſtakes univerſally believed, and diſcloſe 
many new truths, 
4s one ſhilling was nearly equal to three of ours, an ounce of PR then 
worth twenty- five ſhilliags, was in fact at three pounds fifteen of our money; ſo 


that the 1 between gold aud flyer have not altered very mach ſince 


that time. 
near 
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near the proportion that it now holds; only King Edward's gold 
was ſomewhat finer than our coin is at preſent. 
In the reign of Richard II. we find a great many laws relating 
to trade; and it appears to have been a great controvcrſy then, 
whether foreign merchants ſhould, or ſhould not, be allowed to 
vend their commodities freely in London and other corporations. 
The ſenſe of the legiſlature; as appears from their laws, was in 
favour of the foreign merchants but the clamour {till continued, 
and parliaments were ſeldom held without petitions for the re- 
dreſs of this, which was called a grievance. It was alſo deſired, 
that the ſtaple of wool might be removed from Calais to ſome 
town in England; and Michael de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, and 
chancellor of England, a nobleman eſteemed to be very know- 
ing in points of this kind, declared publicly in parliament, that 
the king's ſubſidy on wools yielded a thouſand marks a-year 
more, when the ſtaple was in England, than when it was fixed 
at Calais, which is a proof that the exportation was greater *. 
As the foreign wars in this reign were of little conſequence, 
and proſecuted with no great vigour, ſo, whatever ſums were 
1cvied upon the people, and in what manner ſoever they were 
diſſipated by their profufe prince, yet this being all amongſt 
themſelves, and the balance of foreign trade continuing, and per- 
| haps increaſing; the wealth of the nation could not but be pro- 
digiouſly augmented : to which ſome writers attribute the broils 
and diſturbances of this reign, in which, if there be any truth, 
it muſt have been owing to the unequal diſtribution of property. 
This, indeed, is certain, that the commons complained loudly 
of oppreſſion from the lords and from the lawyers, as on the 
other hand both the nobility and the commons were highly in- 
cenfed againſt the clergy c on account, as they alledged, of their 
haughtineſs and avarice : but the churchmen ſuggeſted, that the 
luxury of the age was To great, that, notwithſtanding their vaſt 
eltates, the expences of the nobility exceeded their income, and 
was the principal cauſe that inclined them to form cabals, for 


| alienating and dividing amongſt themſelves the revenues of the 
church. 


* The family of this . had . an immenſe eſtate by trade; and 
atker inſtances of a like kind might be given in theſe times. | 


Vor I. . B b „ * 
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As to the coinage in this reign, it remained in a great mea- 
ſure, at leaſt, upon the ſame foot as in the former, and there- 


fote there is no need of dwelling upon it: one thing, however, 


deſerves to be inſiſted upon, which is this; the great luxury of 
theſe times, had fo viſibly increaſed the importation of foreign 
commodities, that it was taken notice of in parliament; 3 and in 
the laſt year of King Richard's reign a law paſſed, by which it 


was provided, that every merchant ſhould bring into the Tower 


of London an ounce of foreign gold coin for every ſack of wool 
exported, or pay thirteen ſhillings and fourpence for his default, 


and to give ſeeurity for the performance of this, before he was 
allowed to export the wool into foreign parts. 'There was allo 
a law made in this reign, allowing every perſon to make cloth of 
what length and breadth he would: ſo that in thoſe days they 
thought it very practicable to encourage the clothing manufac- 
tury, without reſtraining the ſubject from tranſporting wool, and 

this upon the plain principle of doing nothing that might fink the 


price of this ſtaple commodity, which brought | in continually 
fuch vaſt ſupplies of bullion, and which it is likely they knew 


not how to obtain, in caſe the exportation of wool Dag been put 


under any ſevere reſtriction Y, 


5 heſe obſervations on a period of fo great extent, in ha 


it may be eaſily conceived, that matters of this nature muſt have 

ſuffered many changes and alterations, cannot but be acceptable, 
in as much as they greatly contribute to the illuſtration of the 
principal points with which, our hiſtory is concerned ; for naval 


Force, and the ſovereignty of the ſea, being the reſult of exten-. 


ſive commerce, whatever contributes to explain the riſe and pro- 


greſs of that muſt ſhew how theſe are to be kept, as well as * 


monſtrate in what manner they have been obtained. 


Within this period there happened, or at leaſt 9 85 are ſaid 


to have happened, ſome extraordinary diſcoveries, of which, 


therefore, we ought to fpeak. Firſt then it is afhrmed, that 
America was diſcovered by the Welch about the year 1170. The 
| ſtory is thus told, that on the death of Owen Guyneth, diſſen- 


ſions aroſe among his ſons; one of them, whoſe name was Ma- 


dock, reſolved to truſt the ſafety of himfelf, and ſuch as were 


E. 


y It may 4 the conſideration of an able Nateſman, whether ſome uſe 
might not be till made of this maxim of our "BORES, | 


with 
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with him, rather to the mercy of the ſeas than to the uncertain 
iſſue of a civil war; and therefore, embarking with his follow- 
ers on board a few ſhips well victualled, he put to fea in ſearch 


of new countries. Accordingly he ſailed due weſt, till ſuch time 
as he left Ireland to the north, and then cortinued his voyage 


till he came to a large, fruitful, and pleaſant country. After 
ſome time ſpent therein he returned home, and reported the hap- 
py effects of his voyage, and the large poſſeſſions which every 
man might acquire who would go with him. He at length 


prevailed with as many of both ſexes as filled ten ſhips; and 
with theſe he returned to his new een : but neither he, 
nor his people were heard of more 2. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that there is nothing here which abſolutely fixes this diſcovery 
to America; though it mult likewiſe be owned, that the courſa 


before ſet down might very poſhbly carry him thither. The 


great point is, to know how far the fact may be depended up- 
on: and in relation to this, I will venture to aſſure the reader, 
that there are authentic records in the Britiſh tongue as to this 


expedition of Madock's, wherever he went, prior to the diſco- 
very of America by Columbus; and that many probable argu- 


ments may be offered in ſupport of this notion, that theſe Britons | 
vere the diſcoverers of that new world, is alſo true, though at 
: preſent we have not opportunity to inſiſt upon them, 


Some reports there are concerning great diſcoyeries in the 
north, made by a friar of Oxford, one Nicholas de Linna. Of 


this man the famous John Dee, who was both a great an- 


tiquary and a ſkilful mathematician, informs us, that in the year 


1360, being the thirty-fourth of Edward III. he failed, in 


company with ſeyerat of his countrymen, to the northern iſlands, 


and there leaving his affociates, he travelled alone, and drew | 


up an exact deſcription of all the northern countries, with their 


ſurrounding ſeas; which book he intitled, Þrventio Fortunata ; 
or, A Diſcovery of the northern parts, from the latitude of 
fifty-four ry to the Pole; and preſented it at is return 


2 Hakluyt, vol. ili. I I, Meredith ap "Reogs: a 8 Nn who died 
A. D. 1477, compoſed an ode in his native language, on this expedition, from 


which the particulars above-mentioned are taken; and this was prior to Colum- 


bus's diſcovery : ſo that fact could never have encouraged the framing of this, 
_ table, even ſuppoſing it ſo to be. | 
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to King Edward. However, for the better ſettling. theſe diſcos 
veries, he returned no leſs than five times into thoſe northem 
regions. To render this odd ſtory ſomewhat more probable, 
Mr. Dee remarks, that from the haven of Lynn, in Norfolk, 
| of which this friar was both a native and an inhabitant, to Ice. 
land, was not above a-fortnight? s fail, and in thoſe days a com- 
mon thing; as appears particularly by a charter granted to the 


town of Blakeney in Norfolk, by King Edward III. exempting 
the fiſhermen of that port from attending his ſervice, on ac- 
couxt of their trade to Iceland. This is, in ſome meaſure,” 


confirmed by the teſtimony of that famous geographer Gerard 
Mercator, who confeſſes that he borrowed his defcription of 
the northern countries from one who owned his having them 
from this friar of Oxford, whom he well deſcribes, though he 
does not name him. Yet it muſt be acknowledged, that Le. 


land ſpeaks very largely of this Nicholas of Lynn, who, ac- 


cording to his acconnt, was a Carmelite, and a great aſtrolo- 


ger: but in all his eulogium, there is not a ſyllable concerning 
bis travels, though he concludes with ſaying, that his works 
| ſufficiently praiſed him d. John Bale tranſcribes this account 
of Leland's exactly, but gives us a much more copious detail of 
e friar's writings; and yet, even in his liſt, we meet with | 


nothing as to this Inventio Fortunata; though on the other hand 
we muſt allow, that Bale {ays he wrote our thingy which he 


| Had not ſeen e. 
| The diſcovery of the ifland of Madeira is likewiſe attributed 


to one Macham, an Engliſhman ; which is thus reported by ſe- 


veral of- the Portugueſe writers. They ſay that this man, ha- 


ving ſtolen a lady with whom he was in love, intended to have 
carried her into Spain; but being by a ſtorm driven out to ſea, 


after much toſſing and danger of his life, was forced into this 


land, in which the harbour where he lay at anchor is to this 


time called Machico. On his going aſhore with the lady and | 
ſome of his ſervants, the ſhip's crew took the opportunity of 


ſailing, and got ſafe into ſome Spaniſh port. In a very ſhort 


time aſter, the lady, who was extremely ſea-ſick, and not a 
little Es by what ſhe was forced to undergo on ſhore, | 


A Hakloyt, vol. ii, p. 121. b Commentar, de $cript, mY an, vol. 1 
. Sciigtor, Bri tan. vol. i. p. 468. 
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died ; and her diſconſolate lover, having firſt erected and con- 


ſecrated a little chapel to the Holy Jeſus, buried her therein. 
After paying this duty to the lady, whole love for him coſt her 
the loſs of life, Macham addreſſed himſelf to the contriving his 
eſcape, which he effected by hollowing a large tree, and making 
thereof a canoe z in which himſelf and thoſe that were with him, 
paſſed over to the oppoſite ſhore of Africa; where, being taken 
priſoners by the Moors, they were ſent by way of preſent to 
the king of Caſtile. - This accident is by ſome placed in the 
year 1344 3 but by others, and I think with reaſon, ſomewhat 
later. It is remarkable that we are indebted for this account to 
foreigners, who can hardly be ſuppoſed e eee in 
our fayour againſt themſelves 4. . 


We might add here ſome accounts of the expeditions made 


to Jeruſalem, Barbary, and Pruſſia, by ſome famous Engliſh- 
men; as alſo the beginning of our commerce with the Hanſe- 


towns; but as to the former, it would ſwell our work too 


much with things already mentioned by others ; and, as to the 


latter, it may with equal propriety be reſerved for the cloſe of 


{hs next chapter, to 8 8 therefore We refer i it. 


ot Ukluye, PH ii. p. ii. p. 1, from Antonls Gulyans 
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INCLUDING 4 NEW AND ACCURATE | 


NAVAL HISTORY, 


8 " . 


—— 


©: H A P. VI. 


The Naval Hiſtory of England, during the. reigns of 


Henry IV. Henry V. and Henry VI. of the houſe 
of Lancaſter, : 


| Containing the ſpace of about 60 years. 


ENRY IV. called ſometienis Hnry of Bolingbroke, 
from the place of his birth, and ſometimes Henry of 
Laancaſter, from his father's dukedom, was crowned 
on the thirteenth of October 1399, and his title generally ac- 
| knowledged. When he came over againſt King Richard, it 
was from France; and moſt of our hiſtorians affirm, that he 
received conſiderable aſſiſtance from thence z which, however, 
French writers deny a. Certain it is, that after the death of 
his unfortunate predeceftor, the duke of Orleans, then director 


of the public affairs in that kingdom during the lunacy of 


Charles VI. treated King Henry as a murderer and uſurper, 


= though he had been formerly his friend; yet, in all e 


1 Polydor. Virgil. hiſt, lib, xxi. Hiſtoire de Fra rance, 8 le P. Daniel, tom, 
V. p. 395. 3 | 
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+his was rather out of policy than from any motive of juſtice; 
{or all the uſe the French made of it was, to attempt upon the 
Engliſh ' poſſeſſions on the continent b. King Richard being 
born, and for ſome time bred at Bourdeaux, his countrymen 


te Gaſcons, diſcovered a ſtrong reſentment of his ill uſage, 
and ſeemed diſpoſed to revolt. To foothe this humour of theirs, 


the French aſſumed this appearance of indignation, in hopes 


that they would immediately have put themſelves under their 
protection. But Mezeray juſtly obſerves, that the advantages 
they drew from the Engliſh commerce, hindered them from W 


ſtily taking this ſtep, and diſpoſed them to receive the Lord 
Piercy for their governor, who was ſent over with that title by 


King Henry. Not long after, King Richard's young queen. 
was ſent back to France, with the whole of her fortune, and 


all her jewels; and thereupon the truce between the two na- 
tions was renewed for twenty-fix years z which ſhews how lit- 
tle of reality there was in the concern expreſſed by the French 


court, for the cruel death of King Richard®. 


In 1403 the king, who was then a widower, married Joan, 
the daughter of Charles king of Navarre, and very lately wi- 


dow to John Montford, duke of Brittany, which proved the 


cauſe of great diſaſters to this kingdom : for the inhabitants of 
that duchy, conceiving an ill opinion of this marriage, and be- 


ing powerful at ſea, ſuddenly landed in the weſt, and burnt 
| Plymouth, at a time when the king's hands were full, through 
the conſpiracy of the earl of Northumberland, and other great 


lordsf, This, however, did not remain long unrevenged ; for 
he inhabitants of Plymouth having fitted out a ſquadron, un- 
ler the command of William de Wilford, admiral of the nar- 
row ſcas, he ſeized forty ſhips laden with iron, oil, ſoap, and 
wine, and then burnt the like number i in their harbours, redu- 
cing the towns of Penmarch and St. Matthew, and waſting, 
with fire and ſword, a great part of the coaſt of Brittany s. 


Admiral de Caſte], who. commanded the neee 's Heet, in the 


» Abrege de Phiſtoire de France, par ENCE vol. iii. p. 140. 1 . . 
Yaniel, tome v. p. 396. d Abregé de Ihiſtoire de France, tome iii. © Froiſ- 
fart, cap. exix. P. Daniel; tome v. J. Roſſi, antiquari Warwicenſi, hiſtoria 
:egum Angliæ, fol. 166. b. 1 ons 1 Walſingham, p. 367, 369. W. W yrceſe 


ter annal. p. 452. Chron. Godſtovian, p. 137, 132. T. Walfing. Ypodigma 


Neuſtriæ, p. $61, Stowe, p. 329. Holingſhed, wt ü. p. 524. 
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mean time, attempted to land in the Iſle of Wight; but failing 
of ſucceſs there, he ſteered for Devonſhire, where actually land- 
ing, he briſkly attacked Dartmouth, but was defeated by the 
country militia, with the loſs of four hundred men, and two 
hundred taken; among whom were himſelf, and two other 
perſons of diſtinction: yet his ſquadroh, and the Flemings, ſtil} 
| infeſted the coaſt; took many ſhips, arid to ſneèw their inveterate 
hatred to the Engliſh nation, moſt inhumanly hanged all the 
ſeamen who fell into their hands b. In the mean time the French, 
without any regard to the treaty ſubſiſting between the two 
crowns, invaded the duchy of Guyenne, and ſent an army of 
twelve thouſand men, with a fleet of a hundred and forty fail, 
to the aſſiſtance of Owen Glendour : theſe forces they ſafely 
debarked in Milford haven ; but the Lord Berkley and Henry 
Pay, who commanded this ſquadron of the cinque-ports, at- 
tacked them in that port, where they took fourteen; and burnt 
fifteen of the French veſſels, which fo frighted thoſe on board 
| the reſt, that ſoon after they fled home i. 
About the ſame time, the earl of Kent ſailed, wth a tonb⸗ 
derable fleet, to the toaſt of Flanders, where he cruized for 
ſome time upon the enemy, the Flemings being then ſubject to 
a prince of the houſe of France; at laſt, entering the port of 
| Sluys, they found four ſhips lying at anchor, took three Geno- 
eſe merchiant-men, of a very large ſize, at the entrance of the 
| haven, though fot without a gallant reſiſtance after which 
they ſearched all the ports on the Norman coalt, and making 
deſcents into ſeveral places, burnt at leaſt ſix and thirty towns; 
and then, with an immenſe booty, returned in triumph to Ryc*. 
Some mariners, belonging to the port of Cley in Norfolk, fail- 
ing on the north coaſt in a ſtout bark, took, near Flamborough- | 
| head, a Scots ſhip, having on board Prince James, duke of 
Rotheſay, and heir apparent to that crown, ro which he aſter- 
Wards ſucceeded by the name of James I. Him, with his at- 
tendants, an earl, and a biſhop, they ſent to King Henry at 
Windſor, who kept him there as a priſoner indeed; but, during 


h T. Walſingbam. p. 370. T. Otterbourne, p. 247, 243. Argentre, liv. *. 
chap. v. IT. Walſinghami Ypodigma Neuſtriæ, p. 366. Stowe, p. 330 
Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 537. k T. Otterbourne, p. 2575 154. Fabian; p. 
33k. Hall, fol. 24. e vol. ii. p. 518. i | ) 

| 1 hie 


or HENRY W. r 


lis captivity, uſed him in all reſpects as a prince. The Scots 
writers treat this as a plain breach of faith; but the French 
hiſtorians inſtruct us better: they acknowledge they had lately 
renewed their treaties with Scotland for the uſual purpoſe ot 
annoying England; and, in ſuch times of public diſturbance, 
this prince ought to have been furniſhed with letters of ſafe 
conduct, ſince he was going to France, an enemy's country, 
which every day infeſted the Englith coaſts by their fleeti. In 
ſupport of Owen Glendour, the Welch malecontent, the 
French court ſent another ſquadron on the coaſt of Wales, of 
which only thirty arrived, the reſt being taken by the Engliſh; 4 
and a ſhort time after, the famous Henry Pay, admiral, of the 
cinque ports, ſurpriſed the Rochelle fleet, conſiſting of 120 fail | 
of merchantmen, richly laden, and took them all. Theſe ex- 
ploits, in veſſels belonging to merchants, ſhew, that, beyond all 
contradiCtion, trade in thoſe days was not altogether ſo incon- 
ſiderable a thing as by moſt of our modern writers we are 
taught to believe u. 

The king in 1407 narrowly eſcaped the Fate of the Scots 
prince. He had ſpent part of the ſummer at Leeds-caftle in 


Kent; and, his affairs calling him into Eſſex, he ventured to ſail 


from the port of Queenborough with only five ſhips: in his paſ- 
ſage he was attacked by certain French privateers, who, after a 
very briſk engagement, took every veſſel but that in which the 
king was, and carried them to their own coaſts b. This taught 
that monarch, by experience, the neceſſity of keeping better 
fleets at ſea; and therefore he ordered a very ſtrong one to be 
fitted out the next year under the command of the earl of Kent, 
who effectually ſcoured the narrow ſeas, and, when he had 
cleared our own coaſts, ſtood over to Brittany, where he boldly 
landed in the little iſland of Briehac, and there attacked a town 
of the ſame name, in which the privateers had taken ſhelter, 
1 8 it by 8 and put them | all to the fword but in this ac. 


"1 Walſinghami Ypodigna Neuſtriz, p. 566, J. Fordun. Scotichron. con- 
- inuatio, p. 1162. J. Major de geſtis Scotorum, lib. v. fol. 125, 126. e. 

Boetb. hiſt. Scot. lib, xvi. p. 339. P. Daniel, tome v. p. 404, 420. | 
® T. Walſingham, p. 376. Stowe, p. 334. Holingthed, vol, ti. p. 553. 
a Hall, fol. 26. Grafton, p. 431. Stowe, p. 334» 
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tion received himſelf a wound, which proved mortal o. ty 
1410 an Engliſh fleet of ten fail, under the command of Six 
Robert Umfreville, went againſt the Scots, and, ſailing up the 
Forth, ſpoiled the coaſts on both ſides, ravaging the country, 
burning all the ſhips i in their harbours, and amongſt the reſt the 
largeſt they had, called the Grand Galliot in Blackneſs, carry- 
ing away fourteen ſhips, and ſuch a vaſt quantity of corn, as 


in England; whence the admiral obtained the ſurnade of Ro- 
bert Mend-market?. 
Whenever the French affairs were in a tolerable condition, 


reduced the price of that commodity, which was a Tags high 


they were conſtantly forming ſchemes to the prejudice of the 
Engliſh, which, generally ſpeaking, were defeated by the break- 


ing out of their own domeſtic troubles. King Henry, there- 
fore, wiſely held intelligence with both the factions in that 
kingdom, aiding ſometimes the one, and ſometimes the other. 


Thus he this year ſent a conſiderable body of auxiliaries to the 
aſſiſtance of the duke of Burgundy, with whonr they entered 


Paris. 'The ſervice they did made it ſo evident, that the king 


of England's aſſiſtance was the ſureſt method of turning the 


balance in favour of any party in France; that the oppoſite 
faction, headed by the dukes of Berry and Orleans, ſent their 
agents to London, who entered into a treaty with King Henry, 


by which they acknowledged his right to the duchy of Guyenne, 


and promiſed their homage to him for the lands and caſtles 


they held therein, and the king, on the other hand, undertook - 
to ſend them a conſiderable ſuccour, which he performed d. 
Theſe troops embarked in the month of July, 1412, under the 


command of Thomas duke of Clarence, the king's ſon. It 


appears by our hiſtories, that great expectations were raiſed by 


this expedition; inſomuch that there was ſome talk of recover- 
ing France: but theſe notions quickly appeared to be very ill 
| founded; for, upon the landing of the duke of Clarence with. 


his troops in e they were informed that the duke of | 


OT. Oiterbourne, p. 3 | Chron. Godſtovian, p. 134. cs chronicle, 
fol. 254. Hall, fol. 28. p Hall, fol. 26. Stowe, p. 338. 
Holingfhed, vol. ii. p. 5 36. 1 Ry mer's fœdera, vol. viii. p. 738. 


Dupleix, tome ii, p. 699. P. Daniel, tome v. o. Seo, 501. T. Otterbourne, 
p. 268-270. | | 


Orleans, 


or HENRY TV. . 


Orleans, and the reſt of the princes to whoſe aſſiſtance they 


came, had made a treaty with the king and the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; fo that nothing was left for them but to go home again. 
The duke of Clarence, juſtly provoked by ſuch uſage, firſt ra- 


vaged Lower Normandy, and Anjou, and then, entering the 


duchy of Orleans, lived there at diſcretion, till ſuch time as 
the duke came to an agreement of allowing 320,000 crowns 
of gold for the expences of their voyage, part of which he 
paid down, and ſent his brother into England as a hoſtage 
for the reſt". This treaty was particular with the duke of 
Orleans; for, as to the war with France, it ſtill went on, and 


Sir John Pendergaſt, who commanded the fleet in the narrow 


ſeas, took a great many French {hips laden with proviſion, 


which, ſays my author, got him little reputation with the nobles, ; 


but much love from the people, who by this means enjoyed 
plenty of French commodities at a very cheap rate. This ad- 


miral had, ſome: years before, felt the ſevere effects of that 


envy which was borne him by the nobility; for having had 


the command of a ſquadron intended to ſcour the ſeas from pi- 
rates and privateers, which he worthily performed, yet, when 
| he returned, a complaint was made that himſelf had taken fuch 
extraordinary rewards for his ſervices, as rendered him little 
better than a pirate. Upon this he took fanctuary at Weſt- 
minſter, where for ſome time he lay in a tent in the church- 


porch ; but at laſt he had juſtice done him: and now when his 
country required the ſervice of a ſtout and able ſeaman, he 


was called again to command. Things being in this uncertain 


ſtate, King Henry, worn out by continual labours, and not a 
little grieved by his late diſappaintments, deceaſed, as is gene- 


rally ſaid, of a leproſy, on the 20th of March, 1412, in the 


46th year of his age, and the 14th of his reign*. He was a 
monarch (even his enemies allow) of great courage and wiſ- 
dom; and, if he did not promote trade and naval power ſo 


much as ſome ny his predeceſſors, it ought rather to be aſcribed | 


/ 


1 r. Emyle, p. 607. 1 P. 104: " Merry, tome iii. p. 107 Holiog- 
ſhed, vol. il. p. 540. Hall, fol. 31, za. s T. Walſingbami Ypodigma Neu- 


Ariæ, p. 571. T. Otterbourne, p. 271. Holinglhed, vol. ii. p. 530. F. 
Walſingham, p. 382. Chron. * * 133. W. Vene, . P- | 


452, Stowe, p. 342. 9 
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1 to the diſorder of theſe times, than to any want either of vill 
| or capacity in the prince u. 

. Henry V. from his birth-place ſtyled Henry of Mon- 
1! 


mouth, ſucceeded his father, and, in the beginning of his reign, 
ſhewed a laudable inclination to do all that could'be expected 
from him for his people's good N. It happened, that the wealth 
and ſtate, as well as the pride and ambition of the clergy, had 
raiſed a ſtrong ſpirit of reſentment againſt them throughout the 
nation; to divert which it is generally believed, that the arch- 
biſhop. of Canterbury inſpired the king with an eager deſire of 
ſubduing France, to which it was no difficult matter to perſuade 
him that he had a clear right. Indeed the condition that king. 
dom was in, might ſeem to invite ſuch an attempt. The king 
| was oftener out than in his ſenſes: the whole nation was di- 
| _ vided in two factions; the duke of Burgundy at the head of 
il | | one, and the duke of Orleans at the other; two Dauphins 


died, one ſoon after the other, by poiſon; and the third was 
but a child. However, King Henry concealed his deſign for 
ſome time, and even treated of a marriage between himſelf and 
. the Princeſs Catharine, daughter to King Charles VI. In 1415, 
p j | the French King ſent his ambaſſadors hither, with very advan- 
| 


+ | tageous propoſals, wao had their final audience of the king on 
| if July 6, when, if Father Daniel is to be believed, Henry would 
| ö have been content to have concluded a truce for fifty years; 
"nn but the archbiſhop of Bourges inſiſted abſolutely on a definite 
[Hi peace, and ſo theſe negociations were broken*, Some of our 
| 5 writers mention a ſtrange ſtory of the dauphin's provoking the 
| 7 king, by ſending him a preſent of tennis-balls; which, how- 
0 ec ever, is very improbable, conſidering the youth of that prince, 


and the known apprehenſion all France had of the Engliſh 
power. The French writers ſeem to give a better account of 
this matter: they tell us that the firſt flaſh of lightning before 
this dreadful ſtorm, was an angry letter written to the Frenck 

king, with this addreſs: « To the moſt ſerene Prince Charles, 


—_— * 
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| u P, Daniel, tom. v. p. $07. WY Thom. de Elmham, vita & geſt 
| Heorici quinti Anglorum regis, cap, xiv. Tit. Liv. in vit. Henry V. p. 6. 
| | Chronicon Godſtovian, p. 136, 1 Hiſtoire de France, tom. v. p. 5306. 
l Tit. Liv. vit. Hen. v. P. 6, | 282 „ ory 
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« our couſin and adverſary of France; Henry, by the grace 


« of God, king of England and of France, c.“ This letter 
was dated July 28, from Southampton: and the French king 
returned an anſwer in the ſame angry ſtyle, dated the twenty- 
third of the next month; ſo that, thenceforward, the war, 
though not actually begun, * looked. upon as declared on 
both ſides . 

King Henry acted with greater caution, and with more mili- 
tary prudence than moſt of his predeceſſors. The deſign he 
had formed, was not that of ravaging the country, or ſeizing 
| ſome of the provinces of France, but making an entire and ab- 
ſolute conqueſt of the whole realm; which he knew was not 


to be undertaken without a numerous army, a very great fleet, ; 
and theſe conſtantly ſupported by competent ſupplies of money. 
He therefore drew together fix thouſand men at arms, twenty- 


ſour thouſand archers, the reſt of his infantry completing, the 
army to at leaſt fifty thouſand men, That theſe might be 
| tranſported with the greater conveniency, he hired from Hol- 


land and Zealand abundance of large ſhips, which, with thoſe | 
belonging to. his own ſubjects, rendezvouſed in 108 month of 
Auguſt at Southampton, where the whole fleet appeared to 
conſiſt of no leſs than ſixteen hundred fail, As to ſupplies, 
bis parliament being wrought, more eſpecially by the arts of 
the clergy, into a high opinion of this expedition, furniſhed 


him liberally : ſo that with all the advantages he could deſire, 


the king embarked his mighty army, which he landed ſafely in 
Normandy, without meeting with any reſiſtance *. He was at: 


| tended by his brothers the dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter, 


his uncle the duke of York, and moſt of the nobility of Eng- 
land. It is remarkable, that though the conſtable of France 
had a very numerous army, with which he might well have 


diſputed the landing of the Engliſh, yet he choſe to retire ; for 


which conduct of his he was afterwards queſtioned in a court- 


ren but he juſtified himſelf by producing his orders from 


y Mezeray, vol; iii. p. 192. Thom. de Dhabi. p. 29, 30. Fabian, p. So Ro 


Hall, fol. 9. b. Grafton, p. 448, 49. 2 T. Otterbourne, p. 276. W. 


Wyreeſter annal. p. 453. Chron, Godſtovian, p. 136. T. Walfinghami Ypo- | Hos 
digma Neuſtriz, p. 582. Thom. de Elmham, cap. xviii. Tit. Tie. 


b. 7. Polydor. Virgil. lib. xxii. Speed, p- 6 30. 
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court, directing him not to hazard a battle on any terms what- 


ever, but to leave the Engliſh, if they were ſo inclined, to 
waſte their force in long marches, and tedious ſieges. Would 
to God, ſays my author, this maxim had been as ſteadily pur- 
ſued as it was wiſely laid down] The policy of France, there- 
fore, is to cheat us whenever they make peace, and to deſtroy 
us when we break with them by means of a dilatory war; which 


- though troubleſome to them, becomes ſoon inſupportable to 


us; and thus their cunning gives them advantages, which they 
never could derive from the force of their arms. 

The firſt enterprize of importance undertaken by the king, 
was the fiege of Harfleur, a ſea-port' town of great conſe- 
. quence at that juncture, well fortified, and in which the French 
had a numerous garriſon. It was inveſted both by land and 


ſea; and though it was defended with great reſolution, it was 


at laſt taken for want of relief. The French, however, ſuc- 


_ ceeded in their policy thus far, that by this ſiege the Engliſh 
army was exceedingly waſted ; inſomuch, that by the time the 
place was taken, one half of it was abſolutely deſtroyed. On 
due conſideration of this it was reſolved, in a council of war, 
to leave a garriſon of Engliſh at Harfleur, and to march 
through Picardy to Calais, with the reſt of the army ©. This 
paſſage appeared extremely dangerous, ſince the French army 


was by this time not only in the field, but alſo at their heels. 
The Engliſh forces, according to the French writers, conſiſted 
of two thouſand men at arms, and eleven thouſand archers, 
Our authors ſay, there were but nine thouſand in the whole; 


whereas the French were at leaſt three, if not five times their 


number. To prevent the needleſs effuſion of blood, King 
5 Henry was contented to have made peace on very reaſonable 
terms; but this was refuſed by the French, who flattered them- 


 felves, that they ſhould be able to make him and all his army 
priſoners d. In conſequence of this obſtinacy of theirs, a dect» 4 
ave battle was * on October 25, A. D. 1414, in the = 


'b Hiſtoire de Ro tome v. p. 538. - N Thom. de Elmbam, cap. 


xxii. et ſeq. Tit. Liv. p. 11—35. T. Walſinghaw, p. 391, 392+ Stowe, p. 
348, 349. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 562. Speed, p. 631. . Lin. 


p. 15. Dupleix, tom. ii. p. 712. Mere, tom. iii. p. 193. p. Daniel, tom. 


v. p. 340. Spred, p. 637, 


7 plains 
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— 


plains of Agincourt, wherein. the French were entirely defeats. 


ed by the Engliſh, through the brayery of their troops, ſays 
Father Daniel, and the wiſe conduct of their officers . There 


ell in the field ſeven princes of the blood, and five were made 


priſoners, the flower of the nobility of France, no leſs than. 


eight thouſand. gentlemen, and about ten thouſand common 
men; about fourteen thouſand being taken priſoners. The 


Englith loſt, as our writers alledge, about four, the French. 
ſay ſixteen hundred; and amongſt them the duke of York and 
the earl of Oxford f. A French manuſcript s of that time 


; mentions a circumſtance, no where elle lo particularly recorded, 
viz. that King Henry loſt his baggage, even to his crown and 
jewels; a great body of peaſants having forced the Engliſh: 


camp, during the heat of the engagement. Father Daniel ſays, 
very judiciouſly, that nothing but arrogance, imprudence, and 
temerity, were viſible in the conduct of the French; whereas 
the Engliſh behaved with the utmoſt coolneſs and addreſs, as 


well as the moſt determined valour h. After this victory, the 


king continued his march to Calais, and in a ſhort time paſſed 


into England with the chief of his priſoners : the next year the 
French had leiſure to recover themſelves a little, notwithſtand- 
ing a new misfortune that befel them, little inferior to that of 


the loſs of this battle; for the duke of Burgundy puſhed his 
reſentment ſo far, as to make a treaty with King Henry, and to 


acknowledge him for king of France; as appears by his letters 


and treaties, which 7 are preſerved | in Mr. 8 8288 N valuable 


collection i, 


Ihe firſt attempt of the French, for che repair * wett late 
diſnonour, was their beſieging Harfluer by land and ſea. In 


order to this, they made a e wich the Genoefe; 5 who, in 


ET e Hiſtoire de Ja a, tom. v. p. $47,. 542. ON: = Thom, de Elmbam, 


cap. xxvii=xxix, Tit. Liv. v. p. 17—20. The Batayll of Agynk Corte, an 


ancient MS, in rhime i in the Cotton library. Wellis, D. xil. It. tol. 214 Me- 
zeray, Stowe, Ec. hs xe 4201 i 


s This MS. is of thoſe times, and is in the Wer of the Abbe Baluze. ei 


ſeems to be a kind of factum for the ſcigneur de Gaucourt, againſt the ner ; | 
d' Etouteville. The former of theſe gentlemen was taken in Harfleur ; avd, to 
procure his liberty, traced out the effects belonging to the king, ſo that moſt of | 1 


them were recovered, | 
* Hiſtoire de France, t tom. v. 55 546, i F wdera, vol, i iz. 
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conſideration of large FRO furniſhed them with a very coi 


ſiderable fleet, in which were many veſſels of an extraordin 

fize: by the ſame prevailing argiiment, the French alſo drew 
conſiderable ſuecours from the king of Caſtile; and having thus 
raiſed for the preſent a+ great maritime force, they attempted 
Southampton and the Iſſe of Wight, but without ſucceſs; after 


which their fleet returned again to the ſiege, or rather blockade 


of Harfleur. The place was gallantly defended by the earl of 
Dorſet, whom the king had appointed governor there; but at 
laſt he was brought to ſuch ſtraits; that without relief it was 
evident the town muſt have been loſt. King Henry directed, 
therefore, an army of twenty thouſand men to be drawn toge- 


ther; and having embarked them on board a fleet of four hun- 


dred ſail, ſent them under his brother John, duke of Bedford; 


to attack the French navy. This ſervice he performed with 


courage and conduct; for having gained the advantage of the 
wind, he attacked the French with ſuch vigour, that after a 


long and bloody diſpute he entirely defeated them; taking or 
| ſinking five hundred fail, and amongſt them three of thoſe large 


ſhips which had been furniſhed by the Genoeſe, and which, by 


the French and their Italian allies, it was believed the Englith 
would not have had courage enough to engage. Not long 
after, the French army retired from before Harfleur, and the 
earl of Dorſet with his garriſons which was now reinforced, 

made excurſions through all Normandy kx. In 141%, the earl 
of Huntingdon being ſent to ſea with a ſtrong ſquadron, met 
with the united fleets of France and Genoa, which he fought 
and defeated, though they were much ſuperior to him, not on- 
ly in number, but in the ſtrength and ſize of their ſhips; taking 
the baſtard of Bourbon, who was the French admiral, priſoner, 


with four large Genoeſe ſhips, and on board them a quarter's 


pay for the whole navy: ſo great iti thoſe days, and ſo well di. 


rected, too, was the Engliſh power at ſea!! 
There being now ſufficient ſecurity for the lafe landing of 


troops i in France, the . in 105 ring: of the you Vogal to 


k Thom. de Flmham, cap. xxx. Tit. Liv, p. 25=—3t. T. Walſinghath. p. 
394. S. Dupleix, tom, ti. p. 719. Mezeray, tom. ili. p. 196. P. Daniel, tome 


v. p. 851, 882. I Thom. de Elmham, cap. xxxvi. T. Orterbourae, 


P. 278. Stowe, p. 383. Holingthes, vol. ii. 5. $58. 
woke 
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wake mighty preparations for paſſing the ſea, with ſuch an army 
as might fpeedily and effectually decide the fate of this diſpute; 
by giving him the poſſeſſion of that country, as well as the ti- 
tle. As he was a more prudent undertaker in theſe matters 
chan any of his predeceſſors, and bid infinitely fairer for both 
getting and keeping the French crown than they ever did, it 


vill be proper to give a ſuccinct detail of this grand expedition; 


the rather becauſe it has a near connection with our ſubject, the 
dominion of the ſea. His army conſiſted in part of troops in his 
own immediate pay, and in part of forces raiſed by his barons. 
Of the firſt there were 16,400 men; of the latter 9,127 ; and 
of this army about a fourth part was horſe, To tranſport them 
from Dover, a navy was prepared of r500 ſhips, of which two 


were very remarkable. They ſeem to have been both admirals, 


and were equally adorned with purple ſails, embroidered with 
the arms of England and France: one was ſtyled the King's 
Chamber, the other his Hall; from whence it plainly appears, 
that he affected to keep his court upon the ſea, and to make no 


difference between his palace and his ſhips royal. They embark- 


ed on July 28, and landed in Normandy Auguſt 1. As ſoon 
as the army was ſafely debarked, he diſmiſſed the fleet, keeping 


only a few ſmall veſſels for tranſporting his artillery, which ſhew- 
ed, that he did not intend to return haſtily, and before his bu- 


ſineſs was half-finiſhed, into England. Before the end of the 
year, he totally ſubdued Normandy and a great part of the ad- 
jacent countries. As faſt as he reduced the great cities, he put 
garriſons into them: ſuch of the French as ſubmitted he received 
into his protection; but, where he became maſter of countries 


by force, he beſtowed the lands in them, as he thought fit, for 


the encouragement of Engliſh adventurers; and, in the ſpace of 


two years more, he by a flow and regular war reduced the great- 


er part of France to his obedience, and at length forced the un- 
fortunate monarch Charles VI. to beg a peace almoſt upon any 
terins a; a thing that none of his anceſtors had been able to ae- 


| compliſh, and which this king chiefly performed by awing his 


enemies with fleets on their Fn FOE; at the lame time : that he in- 


m Thom. de Elmham, cap. xxxvili. Tit. 0 p. 3133. UP: Fa CART 


P. 279, Fabian, p. 396. Hall, fol. 23. b. Grafton, p. 464. a P. Emyle, 


p. 617, 618, Gaguin, p. 200. Dupleix, tom. ii. p. 735. | 
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vaded their countries by land; as appears in the larger hiſtories 
of his life, by us often quoted, and in the Engliſh collections 
from them, publiſhed by Godwin in his hiftory of the life and 
reign of this victorious king. 

By this treaty, dated May 21, 1420, King Henry's title to the 


crown of France was acknowledged by general conſent; and, 
on account of his eſpouſing the Princeſs Catharine, daughter to 


Charles VI. it was ſtipulated, that he ſhould be declared heir 


of France after the deceaſe of King Charles, and, on account of 
his weakneſs and infirmity of mind, ſhould govern the kingdom, 


during his life-time, with the title of Regent®. As for the dau- 


phin, he was declared incapable of ſucceeding to the crown, and 


afterwards, on a civil proſecution, he was attainted and con- 
victed for the murder of the duke of Burgundy (upon the prece- 
dent ſet in attainting King John), rendered incapable of all ſuc- | 


ceſſions, particularly that of the kingdom'of France, and was 


alſo adjudged to perpetual banifhment?®. The two kings, Hen- 


ry and Charles, with their two queens and a ſplendid court, con- 


tinued, for ſome time after theſe regulations were made, at Pa- 


ris: from thence King Henry went into Normandy, where he 
| Held an aſſembly of the ſtates z and then paſſing through Picardy 
to Calais, he came to Dover, with his new queen, on Feb. 2, 
1421 4. The intent of this journey is very truly ſtated by the 


French hiſtorians, who ſay, that it was purely to obtain a freſh _ 


fupply of treaſure and men, his wars having already exhauſted 


all that before this time had been een e : 2 cir- 


cumſtance worthy of attention! 


As ſoon as the king's deſign was anſwered, and he had ob 


e notwithſtanding the extreme poverty of the kingdom, a 


very large ſum of money, he immediately reeruited his army, 


and, having ordered a conſiderable fleet to be drawn together, 
paſſed over into France, leaving queen Catharine behind big 
with child, The Dauphin Charles had ftill a confederable Party, 5 


0 Thom. de Eimbem, eap. xc==xeii, Tit, Liv. p. 85. & ſeq · Mexeray, vol, Ui, 


P. 209. Le Genere, tom. iti, p. 628, Rymer's fœdera, tem. ix. p. 394. Stowe, 
p. 360. Ffolingſbed, vol. li. p. 573. Speed, p. 644. p See remarks 
on this treaty, and on King Henry's cauſing coin to be ſtruck, on which he is 


ſtyled Rex Francorum. Hiſtoire de France par Pere Daniel, tom. v. p. 883, 


sss. * Thom, de Flmham, cap, cviii. cix. Tit. Liv. p. or. Chron, God- 


many 
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many ſtrong towns, as well as ſome large provinces, under bis 
obedience, and, during King Henry's ſtay in England, had ac- 


quired both power and reputation, by defeating à great part 
of the Engliſh army, killing the duke of Clarence, and ſeveral 


other perſons of great diſtinction, on the ſpot; which moved 
King Henry at his return to uſe his utmoſt diligence in the pro- 


ſecution of the war, that the kingdom might be intirely redu- 
ced, and the dauphin compelled to withdraw for his perſonal 
ſafety into Italy. While he was thus employed, the queen, 


who remained at Windſor, brought him a ſon, and, as ſoon as 


the was able to travel, followed him into France, where ſhe had 


an interview with her father at Paris, i in which city both courts 
continued for ſome time: but the king, ever vigilant and active, 


in the month of June took the field in order to raiſe the ſiege of 
Coſne on the Loire, before which the dauphin lay. In this ex- 


pedition he haraſſed himſelf ſo much, that he found a great al- 


teration in his health, which hitherto had been, apparently at 


leaſt, almoſt unprejudiced by his fatigues. Through his want of 


reſt, and ſtill continuing an aſſiduous application to buſineſs, an 

inflammatory fever followed, which proved fatal to him at Vin- 
cennes, the French writers ſay, on the twenty- eighth, our au- 
thors, on the laſt of Auguſt, 1422. He enjoyed his ſenſes to 
the very laſt, and died with as much glory as he lived, employ- 
ing his laſt breath in giving ſuch directions as were neceſſary for 
the ſafety of both his kingdoms; and experience ſhewed, that 
if his rules had been ſtrictly and ſteadily purſued, his family 
might have been as much indebted for the preſeryation of France 
to his wiſdom, as they were for the poſſeſſion thereof to his cou- 
rage and conduct. He was indiſputably one of the beſt and 
| greateſt, as well as braveſt princes that ever fat on the Engliſh 


throne, and would in all probability have provided effectually 


for the peace and proſperity of his Engliſh ſubjects, if he had 


lived to finiſh his wars. As it was, he performed a great deal 


- in ſo ſhort a — as nine Tue and a half, b alſo, 


+ Thom. de Rin; cap. envi & 97 Tit. Liv. * A. Walfirgham, TS 
p. 904. P. Emyle, p. 618, Gaguin, p. 201. Mezeray, tom. iti. p. 213. P. Da- 
niel, tom. v. p. 593, 694. d T. Walſingham, p. 407, Thom. de Elm- 
* Cap, CxxVii. Tit. Liv. p. 95. W. Wyrceſter. annal. p. 455. Dupleix, 
1 ü. p. 7 5+ Mezeray, tom. iii. p. 214. Stowe, p. 362. Speed, 5. 648. 
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that he was but in the rere year of his age when hg 
died. 


It may be ſuppoſed, that the e of the ſea was fully 
maintained under ſo enterprizing a prince, and one who was ſq 


remarkably jealous of his rights; I ſay, this might have been 


well ſuppoſed, though there bad been no expreſs evidence 


of it; which, however, is far from being wanting. He took 


occaſion to have his title and authority i in this reſpect mentioned 


in the preambles to acts of parliament ; he maintained ſtrong . 
ſ quadrons at ſea and on the coaſts, bombed all the maritime 
- eg of Europe i in his time on account of the ſuccours they 


gave the French, and thereby drew great adyantages to his ſub- 


5 jects, eſpecially from the trade of Flanders, which, by a cloſe 
alliance with the duke of Burgundy, he in a manner abſolutely 


ſecured to them. Yet, for all this, the nation was exceſſively 


diſtreſſed, as well through the interruption of foreign commerce, 
as by the immenſe taxes levied upon them for the ſupport of his 
wars; ; inſomuch that, in the eighth year of his reign; his chan · 


cellor bewailed to him in parliament the feebleneſs and poverty 
of the people, as himſelf expreſſed i it, and beſought him to apply 


the only remedy which could preſerve them from ruin, a ſpeedy 
peace, and putting a ſtop to his expences, which the king pro- 
miſed; and indeed, he could not but be ſenſible of the truth of ”= 
7 what the chancellor ſaid, fince he had been obliged to pawn his f 
own imperial crown of gold to Henry, biſhop of Wincheſter, for 
what in theſe days would be thought a very inconſiderable ſum 
8 money “. All this he did to obtain his French dominions, : 
which, in his ſon's time, the wiſcſt men in England thought 


more expedient to loſe than keep, time and experience having 


always juſtified this fundamental maxim of Engliſh policy, that 
the ſubjects wealth can have no other ſource than trade, and the 
majeſty of the crown no better ſupport than a firm truſt i in the 
people's love, and in conſequence of their extenſiye commerce, 
a conſtant as well as a ſuperior power at ſea. This is the 1 
voice of nature in making our country an iſland, the dictates of 
ſound reaſon, \ which ſhews, that all force is leflened by an un- 
neceflary extenſion, and the leſſon taught uf us not only by 01 our hi 


u | Selden? s mare cleans: lib. ii. cap. xxili. WE. 2 Sir Robert Cotton's an- 
ers to — for foreign wars, p. 59. 
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tory in 8 but we the occurrences under every reign : the 
reader, therefore, muſt not be ſurpriſed to find me frequently 
inculcating what ought always to be remembered, and what at 
every turn, narp ich Ranging 3 We are, 1 but too, too apt ta 
forget. | 


HENRTY VI. from the place of his birth, ſtyled Henry of 
Windſor, ſucceeded his father before he was a year old, under 


the tuition of his uncles, all men of great experience and abi- 


lites n. Of theſe, Humphrey duke of Glouceſter was protec- 
tor of England, Thomas duke of Exeter had the cuſtody of 
the king's perſon, and John duke of Bedford was regent of 
France. It was not long before Henry became king of France 
as well as of England ; for the French king Charles VI. dying 


on October 21, 1422, he was proclaimed at Paris, though the 


French immediately owned the dauphin, who was now called 


Charles VII. v. In the beginning of his reign, things went bet- 
ter than could well have been expected under an infant prince; 

for Humphrey duke of Glouceſter took care to ſupply his bro- 
ther in France both with money and men; and the duke of Bed- 
ford on his ſide, taking all imaginable withgds to preſerve the 


friendſhip of the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, maintained 


himſelf by their aſſiſtance in the poſſeſhon of all the dominions 
which were left to his ſon by King Henry V. and, if the ſame 


union had continued, muſt have conſtantly preſerved them; ſor | 


the French king, Charles, was neyer ſtrong enough to have dealt 
with ſuch confederates : ; but it was not long before this harmony 


was diflolved. The duke of Glouceſter, who was protector of 
England, took Jaqueline, ducheſs of Hainault, from her huſ- 


band the duke of Brabant, married her, and, in her right, pre- | 
tended to large dominions in the Low Countries, which he 
ſought to recover by the help of an Engliſh fleet and army. 
: Theſe meaſures diſguſted the duke of Burgundy, who was ex- 
tremely concerned for what had happened to his couſin the duke 
ol Brabant, and, reſenting his ill uſage and diſhonour, became 


thenceforward diſaffected to the een, and . after totally 70 


* Thom: de Elmbam, cap. cxxix. Tit, Liv. p. 95: Chron, Godſt.vian. p. 144. 
T. Walſingham, . Dupleix, tom. ii. p. 756. fre tom. iii. 
D. 218. Le CEacty, tom. iv. p. lk 1 P 363. TP, P 651. 
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deferted them?. On November 6, 1429, King Henry was 
crowned king in England; and in the latter end of 1430, he 
was crowned king of France at Paris, where he remained for 
two years: yet, during that ſpace, his affairs rather declined 
than amended; and after his departure, and the death of his 

uncle, the wiſe and brave duke of Bedford, which happened in 
1435, they fell into a rapid decay, ſo that ward Few daily worſe 
and worle *. 

In the was year the duke of York was nilched regent of 
France : but, being hated by many of the great men in England, 


* 


| he was ſo diſappointed in the ſupplies which he ſhould have 
carried over into that kingdom, that, before his arrival, Paris 

fell into the hands of the French. The duke of Burgundy alſo, 
in the month of July, laid ſiege to the town of Calais with very 
great forces, which obliged the Lord Protector to think of relie- 


ving it from England: accordingly he raiſed a potent army, 
which he embarked on board a fleet of 500 ſail, and, landing 


near Calais, marched directly to fight the enemy. The Fle- 
mings, however, raiſed the ſiege precipitately, and retired into 


their own territories, whither the regent purſued them with his 


army; and, after living in the country at diſcretion for ſome time, 
he returned again into England b. Towards the latter end of the 
year 1437, the earl of Warwick was ſent regent into France, in 
the room of the duke of York, and, which is very remarkable, 


was ſhipped and unſhipped ſeven times, before he made his 
voyage: he dying ſhortly after, the duke of York was ſent again 
in his place, where, notwithſtanding theſe ſupplies, the Engliſh 
affairs continually declined ; ſo that in 1445 a peace was con- 
cluded, and King Henry was content, on very mean conditions, 


to marry a French princeſs, whoſe name was Margaret, the 


daughter of the duke of Anjou, much to the diſpleaſure of the 
nation, and which was attended with the worſt conſequences 
| imaginable. A lingering war, and an inſidious peace, had de- 
prived the Engliſh of all their conqueſts in France, except Calais, 
and a very: ew other places; and, W the nation was ſenh- 


2 Dogleix, tom. ii. p. 704 785. 8 tom. iii. p. 236, 23). Le Gen- | 


dre, tom. iv. p. 6. a Chron, Godltovian, p. 145, W. Wyrceſter. annal. 
P. 455==457- Cooper s chronicle, p. 258, 259. d P. Amyle, p. 624, 
625. Gagun, p. 217, 418. Duplc: x, tom. it, p. 810-913. 2 Virgil. 
lib. Xxill. P. a 1 15 | Me 
| | c 
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ble of the mighty expence which attended the keeping them, 


et they ſaw with grief the loſs of cities and provinces pur- 
chaſed, and ſo dearly! with the blood and the treaſure alſo of 


their anceſtors ©. 


The French were not content with this; 3 having ſtill in 
view the reduction of the Engliſh power, they meditated, even 
in a time of peace, a deſcent upon this kingdom, which they af- 
ter wards executed. As this is a matter chiefly reſpecting the _ 
naval hiſtory of England, I think myſelf not only at liberty, but 
eren obliged, to ſet it in the cleareſt light. The reigning French 
king, Charles VII. was without queſtion one of the wiſeſt men, 


and one of the ableſt princes of his age: he ſaw with terror the 
Engliſh power at ſea, and with ſhame his own incapacity to diſ- 
pute therewith, In order to remedy this, he made a treaty, of- 


fenſive and defenſive, with Chriſtiern I. king of Denmark, by 
virtue of which that prince was obliged to furniſh him, on cer- 


tain conditions, with at leaſt forty good ſhips, and between ſix 


and ſeven thouſand men, to be employed againſt England: yet, 
by another article in this treaty, this, for which alone it was 


made, was entirely defeated. The French king had engaged, 
that the then king of Scots ſhould give ſatisfaction to the Danes, 

with whom he had long had a difference; and, not being able 
to bring this to bear, the Danes refuſed to furniſh any auxilia- 
ries. In the mean time the queen of England, like a true French 
woman, had entered into a ſecret negociation with the king of 


Scots; and, finding that he was like to be too hard preſſed by 


the Engliſh, ſhe thought a French invaſion might at once ſerve 


her purpoſes, and fave her friends. With this view ſhe applied 


| herſelf to her relations in France, who eaſily prevailed upon the : 
court to enter into this meaſure. A fleet accordingly was fitted 
out in Normandy, and in the month of Auguſt 1557, they made 


a deſcent on the coaſt of Kent, and debarked 1800 men about 
two leagues from Sandwich, to which place they had orders 


to march by land, while the fleet attacked it by fea. We 


have a very circumſtantial relation of this whole affair in Fa- 
ther Daniel's hiſtory, and indeed I think a more diſtin ac- 
count than any I have wet with of the like nature in our hiſto- 


tians. He owns, however, that the Ein, notwithſtanding 


5 Rewer 5 fiedera, vol. xi. p. TH Stowe, p. 303. Holingthed, vol. ii, pe 624. 
| their 
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their being ſurpriſed, defended themſelves with incomparable 
valour, and that, though the town was burnt and pillaged at laſt; 
yet it coſt a great deal of blood, which might perhaps balance 
the booty acquired by it. The reflection he makes upon it is a 
little partial. Thus,“ ſays he, “ a prince, whom the Engliſh 
« thirty years before called in contempt king of Bourges, was 
d now powerful enough to inſult them in their on iſland, and 
« to menace their country with the ſame miſchiefs which they 
© had heretofore brought upon France d.“ As if there had been 
no difference between ſurpriſing the town of Sandwich, that was 


«* © 7 


quitted the next day, and the gaining poſſeſſion of Paris, and 


keeping it for many years. However, his zeal for his country 
may well excuſe a greater egror than this. 


The French made alſo ſome other attempts upon the coaſt; 

and the Scots entered and plundered the borders e: but theſe ac- 
cidents, far from producing the effects which the queen and her 
partizans expected, ſerved only to heighten that general difaffec- 
tion which now began to diſcover itſelf, and from whence it was 


but too viſible, that the councils of this French queen would un- 
do the pious, innocent, well-meaning prince her huſband. The 
favourers of the houſe of York had with infinite pains cultivat- 
ed an intereſt with the ſca-faring people, and amongſt the inha?- 


bitants of Ireland. The former they perſuaded that all atten: 
tion to the coaſts was neglected, and into the latter they infuſed 


the ſtrongeſt reſentment of their preſent oppreſſions and appre- 
henſions of final deſtruction. The famous earl of Warwick; 


the then great ſupport of the houſe of York, had procured 


himſelf to be made admiral ; and to ſhew his diligence in that 
office, and his concern for the Engliſh honour, cauſed ſeveral | 
ſquadrons to put to ſea, to the officers of which he gave ſuch in- 


ſtructions as he thought proper. One of theſe ſquadrons, on Tri- 
nity Sunday 1458, fell in with the Spaniſh fleet, who treating 
them as enemies, they quickly and warmly returned their hofti- 
ities, and after a long and ſharp diſpute took fix of their ſhips, 
laden with iron and other merchandize, and either ſunk or drove 
on ſhore twenty-ſix more f. This exploit many of our hiſtori- 


4 P. Daniel, tome vi. p. 292. Fabian, p. 462. Hal, fol. 38. a, Grafton. 
p. 630. Dupleix, tome ii. Buchanan, lib. xi, Hall, fol. $9, b. f Fa* 
0s p we Stowe, p. 404. Speed, p. 668, 1 
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ans confound wich that which follows, and which was ſubſe- 
quent thereto in point of time. Though we cannot exactly fix 
its date, yet by a certain circumſtance, it unqueſtionably appears 


they were diſtinCt enterprizes, the former being performed only 
by ſhips of the earl of Warwick, whereas the latter was by 
him atchieved in perſon 5, 


This great nobleman had, by authority of parliament, been 
appointed captain of Calais; but the queen having, with much 
artifice and flattery, drawn him to court, thought to have pre- 
vented his going back to his charge, by procuring him to be 
ſuddenly murdered. An attempt of this ſort was actually made 


in the palace, from which the earl narrowly eſcaped, and flying 


immediately to a little veſſel he had in the river, he therein 
tranſported himſelf to Calais, where he had a very ſtrong ſqua- 
dron of ſtout ſhips. With fourteen fail of theſe, he ſhortly af- 


ter put to ſea, in order to ſcour the coaſts, and to hinder the 


queen from receiving any ſuccours from France, as alſo to aid, 
if occaſion ſhould ſo require, the duke of York and his party. 
It ſo fell out, that, ſailing through the channel, he met with fivg 
very large ſhips, richly laden: three of theſe were Genoeſe, 


and two Spaniſh : he attacked them, though they were exceed= 


ingly well provided both with men and ammunition, as appear- 


ed by their defending themſelves two days; at length, however, 
they were beaten, two eſcaping by flight, and the other three 


falling into his hands were carried into Calais, where their car- 


goes, valued at upwards of ten thouſand pounds, were convert- 
ed into money to the great profit of the inhabitants of that 


place. In this engagement the earl loſt about fifty men, and 


the enemy near a thouſand b. | 
Thenceforward there were ſcarce any. meaſures kept ; the . 


duke of Vork retiring into Ireland, and many of the principal 


nobility to Calais, where the earl of Warwick till kept a great 


fleet, and had befides ſuch an intereſt in all the ſea-faring peo- 


ple of England, that the king found it impoſſible to make uſe 


even of the little naval power that remained, againſt this formi- 


- Cable lord, The 8 however, ſent down the Lord Rivers | 


$ Compare the accounts given be Mr. Burchet od Echard with that of N 


| 30d with the relation of the ſucceeding ſtory in Holingſhed. 


h Stowe, p. 404. Holinglhed, vol. il. 5 648, Speed, p. 668. | 
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to Sandwich, with directions to equip as ſtrong a ſquadron 23 
he poſſibly could, in order to deprive the earl of Warwick of 
his government of Calais: but when theſe ſhips were almoſt 
ready, the earl ſent Sir John Dineham, an officer of his, who 
ſurpriſed this ſquadron in port, and not only carried away alt | 
their ſhips, but alſo their commander, Richard Lord Rivers, and 
Anthony Woodville his fon, who remained long priſoners at Ca. 
lais l. After this, one Sir Baldwin Fulford undertook to burn 
the earl's flect in the haven of Calais, which quickly appeared 
to be but a vain enterprize. At laſt, the duke of Exeter being 
made admiral, and having information that the earl of War. 
wick was failed with his fleet into Ireland, ſtood to ſea with the 


royal navy to intercept him; but when the earl of Warwick's 


fleet appeared, the failors on board the king's ſhewed ſo much 
coldneſs, that it was not judged ſafe to fight: and the earl of 
Warwick, on the other hand, being tender of the lives of his 
countrymen, and unwilling to deſtroy any of the king's fleet, 


paſſed by without moleſting them. But he did not afterwards 
fhew the ſame moderation, when, on an invitation from the 
Kentifh men, he reſolved to make a deſcent in their country : 


for Sir Simon, Mountford, being then warden of the cinque- 


ports, and lying with a very ſtrong ſquadron at Sandwich, to 


oppoſe his landing, he attacked, defeated, and deſtroyed the 


greateſt part of them; and amongſt the reſt Sir Simon himſelf 
periſhed k. After this, little remarkable happened, in naval af- 

fairs, during the remainder of this long, but unfortunate reign, 
which ended ftrangely ; for, after the duke of York had been 


defeated and killed in battle, his fon Edward, earl of March, by 


the aſſiſtance of the earl of Warwick, made himſelf maſter of 
the city of London, where, by the general conſent of the na- 


tion, he was acknowledged for their lawful prince, and King 


Henry depoſed, after bolding, though very F the trad 


liſh crown near e nine W 


3 Fabian, p. 465—467. Hall, fol. 91, Grafton, p. 635, 630 Stoss, 
p. 467. Ho. in gſhed, vol. ti. p. 652. Speed, 669. 1 Hall, fol. 101. b. 
Grafton, p. 656, 657. Cooper's chronicle, Polydor. V. rgil. lib. xxiii. 
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LET us now proceed, as we did at the cloſe of the laſt chap- 
ter, to ſome commercial obſeryations on events that happened 
within this period. Upon the great revolution in the govern- 
ment, made by depoſing King Richard, and ſetting up his cou- 
fn, Henry of Bolingbroke, the parliament deſired that the new 
king would reſume whatever had been profulely thrown aways 
either in the dotage of Edward III. or by King Richard IL in 
the wantonneſs of his youth, and this with a view that the king 


might be the better able to live upon his own, without having 
_ recourſe continually to impoſitions upon his ſubjects. This good 


as well as reaſonable advice, however, had not ſuch an effect as 


was expected; for Henry IV. received frequent {ſupplies from 
_ parliament, and in the eighth year of his reign, ſuch a tax was 
impoſed, as to prevent the knowledge of it, or rather of the 


manner of raiſing it from coming to poſterity: the houſe of 


commons defired, that after the accounts of ſuch as had r receiy= 
eli it were once examined, they ſhould be deſtroyed, that what 


they had been moved to by their zeal for once, might not paſs 
into a precedent for ſucceeding times. The great exportation of 


Wool, upon which, from time to time, he had conſiderable ſub- 

dies given him, muſt have made a very large addition to bis 
revenue; and i in this reſpect, for reaſons with which we are un- ; 
acquainted, he very much favoured the Italians, allowing them 


to export wool, paying no higher a tax than his own ſubjects. 
The coin in his time received no alteration whatever; but in 


the ſecond year of his reign, he was obliged to prohibit a kind 


of baſe coin, which had gained a currency through his domi- 
nions, to the great prejudice of his ſubjects. Theſe,were brought 
from abroad, chiefly on board the Genoeſe gallics, and were 
from thence called Galley-halfpence, About two years after- 


wards, he directed new money to be coined, but preciſely after 


the old ſtandard, in reſpect as well to fineneſs as weight, 
After all the care and pains uſed to ſettle the reyenue in the 


former reign, by which, no doubt, it was much improved, 
King Henry V. found his income but very limited, even 


with the aſſiſtance of his cuſtoms, the revenue of Wales and 


Cornwall, and the caſual profits ariſing to the crown: for in 
the third year of his reign, it did not amount to quite fifty-ſeven 


thouſand 1 7 per annum ; and therefore to augment this, up- 
Fe 2 on 
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on the petition of the commons, he took ten thouſand pounds 
a-year out of the penfions that were then ſubſiſting. 


All the yaſt fupplies that he received for carrying on the war 
with France, were fwallowed up in that war: and the abſence 
of the king with the principal nobility, the frequent embargoes 
upon ſhipping, and the gradual declenfion of commerce, brought 


the nation lower, and made the people poorer than they had 


been at any time within the remembrance of perſons living in 
that age. He made very few laws relating to trade, which! 
do not mention at all to his diſcredit, but only to ſhew that 
commerce was then much ſunk: for when it was briſk and live- 
ty and theſe were com- 
monly attended to, and were of courſe followed with ſtatutes; 
and when any of theſe, as it very often happened from very 
5 different cauſes, were found inconvenient, they were by new 
laws repealed. 


ly, petitions to parliament were fmzqu 


'This monarch found it neceſſary, i in the ninth year of ki 


reign , to raiſe the value of ſilver from two ſhillings and a penxy, 
to two ſhillings and fixpence per ounce; but it does not appear 
that he debaſed the coin: on the contrary, he prohibited the 
currency of ſuſkins and doitkins, which had been brought in 
by foreigners. This king, after his viftory at Agincourt, and 
peace with France, ordered a ſilver coin to be ſtruck, with this 
ſtyle or inſcription Rex dnglie, regens & heres Francie ; 7.4 & 


King of England, regent and heir of France. A gold coin, 
called a /alus or falute, of the alloy of ſterling, value twenty- 


| two ſhillings, with the angel ſaluting the Virgin Mary on one 
ſide, the one holding the arms of England, and the other the 
arms of France, with the king $ titles, and Chr i/tus vincit, Chriſtus 
gnat, Chri us imperat, on the reverſe. But! in the next reign, 
this ſilver coin, which was called a blanch, or white money, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the ſalus, or yellow money coined at the 
ſame time in France, being found not to be ſo fine as it ought 
to have been; that i is, not of the alloy of ſterling z was alſo 
prohibited by order of the parliament i in 1423. 5 
Ihe reign of Henry VI. was a continued ſeries of profuſion 


and miſmanagement: : ſo that when he had fat upon the throne 


twenty-eight years, his ordinary revenue was ſunk to five thou- 
land "pounds per aunum, and he owed at that time three hun- 


dred 
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dred ſeventy-· two thouſand pounds. This occaſioned a reſump- 
tion at the requeſt of the commons, and the ſame remedy for 
the ſame cauſes was repeated over and over again, but without 
any great effect. He mortgaged the cuſtoms of London and 
Southampton, to the Cardinal of Wincheſter, and engaged by 
an indenture for bettering his ſecurity, to turn the trade chiefly 
to thoſe ports. In the thirty-firſt year of his reign, he ſeized 
all the tin at Southampton, and ſold it for his own uſe; he 
granted licences for foreign merchants to tranſport wool, not- 
withſtanding the ſtatutes; he raiſed the price of ſilver to three 
ſhillings and three halfpence an ounce; but it does not appear 
that he debaſed the coin, unleſs the making of braſs money in 
Ireland can be fo called, which he certainly did. 

It appears from our records, that while the houſe of Lan- 
caſter poſſeſſed the throne, extraordinary favour was ſhewn to 
the Hanſe-towns, the inhabitants of which had great privileges 
granted to them here, and were thereby enabled to engroſs, or, 
as they ſtyled it, to manage a good part of our trade m: the 
reſt was in a manner abſorbed by Florentines, and other Ita- 
lians® 1 which was partly owing to the neceſſities of Henry V. 
during his French wars, and partly alſo to the weak admini- 
ſtration under his ſon, eſpecially in the latter part of his reign, 
when, through the influence of the queen, the intereſt of fo- 
reigners, a fit jntereſt for an intriguing buſy woman to ſupport, 
was conſtantly promoted. This occaſioned frequent tumults 
in the city of London, and was one great cauſe of that ſtrange 
revolution in favour of the houſe of York, who, as we before 


obſerved, made their court to the people, by ſhewing a ſtrong 5 


averſion to ſtrangers, and by cheriſhing the ſeamen, of whom 
little care had been taken in this laſt reign. How things in- 
ſtantly changed after King Henry's depoſition, and how the 
Engliſh reſumed again the ſovereignty of the ſea, will be ſhewn 
1n the next chapter, from "gp writers as well as Our OWN, | 


m Molloy de; jure maritimo, p. 341. „ Fabian, p. 459. Hall, fol. 


95. b. Grafton, Stowe, and the reſt of our oe hiſtorians 3 who diſcourſe very 
| Fopionſly on \ this abjoQ.. | = 
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The Naval Hiſtory of England, ig the reigns of 


Edward IV. Edward . and Richard III. ol the 


houſe of Vork. 


Containing © the ſpace of about 25 years. © 


DWARD IV. FRO to Richard duke of York, and 
by his grandmother heir to Lionel duke of Clarence, 
third ſon of King Edward III. and conſequently prior 
in title to the line of Lancaſter, whoſe anceſtor was John of 


Gaunt, fourth ſon to the ſame King Edward; afſumed the 


crown on March 4, 1460-61, being then about twenty years 


of age *. He was compelled to fight for his crown, before he 


had well put it on: and though in the battle of Towton, which 


was fought on Palm-Sunday after his acceſſion, he totally de- 
ſeated King Henry, who was conſtrained to fly into Scotland; 


a W. Wyrceſter, annal. p. 455. Hall, fol. 101. b. Bee hs claim at Richard 
duke of York, in his ſpeech to the Houſe of Lords, in Hall, fol, 95. Grafton, 


p. 659. 
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yet his queen, paſſing over into France, procured their aſſiſ- 
tance, under the command of the famous Peter de Breſe, who 
in the former reign had taken Sandwich: but, through the af- 
fection which all the inhabitants of the ſea-coaſt bore to the 


houſe of York, ſhe was diſappointed in her purpoſe, and for- 


ced, after entering Tinmouth bay, to put again to ſea, and re- 
tire that way into Scotland d. About this time the earl of Kent, 


who was abroad with a ſtout navy, ſcoured all the coaſt; and, 


landing in Bretagne with ten thouſand men, took and burnt the 


town of Conquet, ravaged the iſland of Rhe, and carried off a 


great booty ©. 7 


This early care of the ſea, ſhews the temper and genius of 


this prince, and how fit he was to ſway the Engliſh ſceptre: 
yet he treated his predeceſſor Henry but indifferently; cauſing 


him to be brought priſoner to the Tower, and there kept very 


ſtrictly, though he was of a blameleſs life, and generally re- 


vered as a kind of ſaint by the people 4. The defection of the 


earl of Warwick, whoſe power had greatly contributed to gain 
him the crown, was very near taking it from Edward again; 
yet whence that defection grew is not eaſily known. I muſt 


confeſs this is not properly my buſineſs; but inaſmuch as the 


great power of this earl of Warwick ſprung from his being ad- 
miral and captain of Calais; it may not be amiſs to remark the 


errors that are crept into almoſt all our hiſtories concerning 


him; the rather becauſe the matter is new, and not only affects 
our own, but ſome alſo of the moſt accurate among foreign hi- 


torians. oy | | 


The ſtory we are told is, that the earl of Warwick was ſeut 

into France to treat of a marriage between King Edward and 
the Lady Bona of Savoy, fiſter to the queen of France; and 
that while he was abſent on this embaſſy, the king married the 

Lady Grey, daughter to the Lord Rivers by Jaquelina, ducheſs 
of Bedford e. But Mr. Hearne has publiſhed ſome memoirs of 
not only lived therein, but 


this reign, written by a perſon who 


Da 


Fabian, p. 47 3. 493. Holingſhed, vol. il. p. 666, Speed, p. 675. 5 
c Grafton, p. 659. Stowe, p. 416. Rapin queſtions this fact, becauſe not taken 
notice of by the French hiſtorians; which ſeems no juſt exceptior, while Bretagne 


was ſubject to its own duke. d Stowe, and all our abbey chronicles, 
* Polyd. Virgil. lib, xiv, © © FCC 
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was alſo well acquainted with the king, and the principal pere 
ſons in his court f. He vouches the thing to be quite other- 
wiſe; and that this ſtory was deviſed in after times to hide the 
truth. According to him the earl of Warwick had not been 
in France before the king's marriage, which was on the firſt of 
May 1463; but four years afterwards, viz. in 1467, he was 
ſent to treat with King Lewis, with whom he began to hold 
privately ſome intelligence for the reſtoring King Henry, to 
whoſe party the French had always been inclined s. Indeed 
this ſeems to be the truth, and accords much better with fas 
and dates than the other ſtory ; ſince it is not eaſy to conceive, 
how a man of the earl of Warwick's violent temper, ſhould dif. 
ſemble his reſentment ſo many years together d, _ 
The true cauſe, therefore, of his quitting the king, was his 
immeaſurable ambition, and-the apprehenſions he was under, 
that the new queen's kindred would ſupplant him and his friends; 
and this notwithſtanding the great offices of which he was poſ- 
ſeſſed, and which, as my author ſays, brought him twenty 
thouſand marks per annum i. The means he uſed to diſtreſs the 
king was, drawing off his brother the duke of Clarence, whom 
he married to his own daughter, and then retired with him to 
Calais. On this occaſion, the fleet ſtuck to the earl againſt 
the king, baving been long under his command. This cir- 
cumſtance enabled him to return ſpeedily into England, where 
he and his ſon-in-law, the duke of Clarence, ſoon raiſed a 
powerful army, and marching to Warwick ſurpriſed the kings 
torces, beat them and took him priſoner *, | | 
Edward, however, eſcaped ſhortly after, and FEW the earl 
and duke to ſuch diſtreſſes, that they were forced to join their 
party to that of the depoſed King Henry ; and even this helped 
them very little: for, after ſeveral diſputes, in which the king 
had the better, the duke retired into France, and the carl went 
on board his fleet, with which he failed to Calais; and being 
there refuſed entrance, put into ſeveral harbours in Normandy, 
where he met with all the favour and aſſiſtance he could defire, 
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f Printed at the end of Thomæ Sprotti Chronica, vo, Oxford, 1719. 

8 Anonymons chronicle, juſt mentioned, p. 297-299 Þ 149% | Ibid, 
p. 300. k Memoires de Philip de Comines, liv. iii. chap. iv. P. Da- 
nicl, tom. vi. p. 414. Polydor. Virgil. lib, Xxiv. Stowe, p. 422 9 


by the earl of Warwick, tranſported into England, part of his 


becauſe the Duke of Burgundy, their ſovereign, ſided with King 
Edward, whoſe ſiſter he had married. The duke, to revenge 
this ill uſage, drew together a great fleet; and therewith ſail- 
ing to the mouth of the Seine, blocked up the earl of War- 
wick's ſhips in their harbour. Towards the beginning of the 
month of September 1471, the French king furniſhed the earl 
of Warwick, the duke of Clarence, and Queen Margaret, all 
now of one party, with great ſuccours, not only of men, but 


landing on the thirteenth of September, ſome ar Plymouth, 
others at Dartmouth, they quickly drew together ſo great a 


fled with ſuch of his friends as he could beſt truſt, to Lynn in 
Norfolk; and in getting thither ran very great hazards . 


tending to have paſſed over into Flanders; but ſome ſhips, be- 


| longing to the Hanſe-towns, attacked him: nor was it without 
great difficulty that his ſmall ſquadron got clear, and at laſt 
landed him ſafe in Zealand. His queen, whom he left big 5 
with child, and in the utmoſt diſtreſs, took ſhelter in the ſanc - 
tuary at Weſtminſter, where ſhe brought forth ber eddeſt Mn 


afterwards the unfortunate Edward VI. 


concurring in all theſe meaſures; for which the crown was en- 


] tom. iii. p. 314. Holiogſhed, vol. ii. p. 614. m Fabian, p. 500. Hall, 


Holinglhed, vol. il, p, 677. Speed, p- 687. 
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tom the French king. While an army was providing to be, 


fleet cruized upon the ee and took many of their ſhips, 


of ſhips, which enabled them to force their paſſage: ſo that, 


ſtrength, and withal brought ſo many of the king's court to 
deſert him, that Edward, fearing his perſon might be betrayed, 


There, on the third of October, he embarked on board ag 
Engliſh ſhip, and his friends on board two Dutch hulks, in. 


As ſoon as the king's flight was known, Henry vl. was . 

leaſed from his impriſonment, and again ſeated on the throne; 
Edward proclaimed an uſurper, and many of his favourites put 
to death as traitors; his own brother, the duke of Clarence, 


tailed upon him and his heirs, in caſe the male. line of King 
5 Henry ſhould fail. Edward,  hawevers A Sept up! his Tpirits, 


_ Philip de Comines, liv. iii. . v. Dupleix, tom. iii, p- 62, 63. Mezeray, 


tol. 17—19. Speed, p. 681. Philip de Comines, tom. i. p. 154 n Grafton, 
p. 688, 690. Stowe, p. 422. Cooper's chronicle, fol. 267. Fabian, p. 50 . 
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and though he found himſelf diſappointed in the only friend te 
whom he truſted, his brother-in-law, Charles duke of Bur- 


gundy, who durſt not provoke both England and France by 


openly aſſiſting him; yet he reſolved to venture, with the ſmall 
train he had about him, and in a few ſhips which were lent 
him, to return into his own country v. This was certain] 


acting like an Engliſh king; who ought rather to die in the 


field aſſerting his right, than diſgrace himſelf and his ſubjects, 
by living long as an exile in foreign parts. 

His whole force conſiſted but in four ſhips of war, and four. 
teen tranſports, on board of which were embarked about two 
thouſand men d. He intended to have landed in Norfolk, but 


a a ſtorm prevented bim, and obliged him, after ſome days tol. 


ſing at ſea, to run with a ſmall ſquadron into the port of Ra- 
venſpur in Yorkſhire, from whence he marched directly to- 
wards Y ork, declaring, at this time, as the firſt monarch of the 


Lancaſtrian line had done in the like cafe, that he ſought no 
more than his inheritance as duke of York, and that he was 
content King Henry ſhould wear the crown: but, as foon as 
he found himſelf at the head of a conſiderable army, he laid 
 afide this pretenee, reſumed his royal title, and in the famous 


battle of Barnet r, defeated and killed the potent and ambitious 
earl of Warwick, who from his ſucceſs acquired the ſurname 
of Make King“. Shortly after he defeated Queen Margaret, 


and her ſon the prince of Wales, at © ee , where the 
| latter loſt his life u. 1 


In the mean time the fleet was ſtill in very bad hands. The 


Baſtard Tauconbridge, who commanded under the ear! of 


: Warwick, held it in the name of King Henry, but in reality 

to his own uſe. His firſt project was, the taking and plundering 
of the city of London i in the king's abſence ; in order to which, 
he brought his ſhips into the mouth of the river Thames, and 


Janded, himſelf with ſeventeen thouſand — — with whom he 


P Phitip de Cale, tom. 1, p. 163. p. Erle p. 666. Habingron's hilt. 


of Edw. IV. in Kennet, vol. i. p. „ Hall, fol. 24. b. Stowe, 


p. 412. Gaovin, lib. x. p. 260, 261. | r April 14, 1471. 35 $ Fabian, 
p. 503, 524. Hal. fol, 28, 29, Grafton, p. 703705. Polydor. Virgil hiſt. 


lib. xxiv. Me 4, %% Stowe, p. 424. Holingſhed, 


vol. il, p.88. Speed, p. 684, Habington, p. 353. 
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boldly attacked the place, and was as gallantly received; the 
citizens defending themſelves with ſuch reſolution, that he was 
forced to retreat with great loſs v. Soon after he gave up the 


fleet, and ſubmitted himſelf to his king, who knighted him, 


and made him vice-admiral ; which, honour, however, he did 


not long enjoy; for entering into ſome new intrigues, he was 


detected, and loſt very deſervedly his head . 

King Edward had no ſooner ſettled affairs at home, and re. 
ſtored the peace and naval power of England, than he thought 
of revenging himſelf on the French for the trouble they had 
given him 3 for which a fair occaſion offered, by the breaking 
out of a war between Lewis XI. and Charles duke of Bur- 


oundy?. To the aſſiſtance of the latter he paſſed over with a 
mighty army, attended by a fleet of five hundred ſail, with which, : 


in the month of July 1475; he entered the road of Calais, where 
he debarked his forces. 'This ſufficiently ſhews the great ma- 
ritime ſtrength of England in theſe times; when the king, af- 


ter ſuch an unſettled ſtate, and fo many revolutions as had late- 
ly happened, was able in a year's ſpace to undertake ſuch an 
expedition as this, and that too with ſo great a force 2. 
When he came to take the field, however, he did not and OS 
that aſſiſtance from his allies which he expected; and therefore, 
| though at the beginning, he pretended to no leſs than the en- 

| tire conqueſt of France, yet, on King Lewis's deſiring to treat 


of peace, he was content to enter into a negociation, which end. 
ed much to his ſatisfaction; and, all things conſidered, to the ho- 


nour of the Engliſh nation; for the French king gave very large 


ſums by way of preſent to the Engliſh ſoldiers ; and diſcovered, 


by various other acts, ſuch a terror at the En glim name, as might 3 
ſerve inſtead of many victories a. This peace is generally {tyled _ 
the peace of Amiens, from the place where it was treated; and 


the curious render ah find it at large in Rymer's wa d, 


W This man's name was 100850 Nevil, fon to Lord Fetronhetie, created © 
by this King Edward 1V, earl of Kent, Hall, fol. 33. Speed, p. 685, * Stowe, 
„n. Philip de Comines, liv, iv. chap. v. P. /Emyle, p. 669, Ga» 
guin, lib. x, p. 469. 2 Fabian, p. 508. Grafton, p p. 719. Cooper's 
bbroniche, fol. 267. b. Polydor. Virzit ib, is,, © 8 8 4g tom. iii. 


p. 87. Mexeray, tom. iii. p. 327. P. Daniel, tome vi. p- 461-463. b Fae. 
10 ſa, tom. $11, Pe 17. | | . 
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as well as ſome remarkable circumſtances relating thereto, ; ith 


Philip de Comines, and in the moſt authentic of the French 


writers“. ; 
In conſequence of this treaty, the king received an annual 
penſion from France, of fifty thoutand crowns, which he 


looked upon, not without reaſon, as a kind of tribute, and ap- 


plied a great part of it to the repair of his navy, for which he 
always ſhewed a great concern; and by keeping ſquadrons con- 


tinually at ſea, held the timorous Lewis XI. king of France, 


in continual terrors; who, to ſecure his own quiet, diſtributed 


_ annually vaſt ſums amongſt the privy council of Englandd, 4 


war with Scotland gave the king an opportunity of diſplaying 
his force, by ſending a great army, under the command of his 


brother the duke of Glouceſter®, into that country, and a pow. 
erful fleet upon its coaſts, which fo terrified the Scots, that 


they obliged their prince to accept of ſuch propoſals as were 


made to himf. After the coming back again of the duke of 


Glouceſter, the king's affairs began to take a leſs fortunate turn, 


He had created great troubles at home, by removing his bro- 
ther, the duke of Clarence, not without ſtrong ſuſpicions ef 


injuſtice s. He had croſſed the humour of the nation, in refu- 
ſing ſuccour to the Flemings, who were the natural allies of 
the Engliſh, and from whom they annually gained large ſums 
by the balance of trade. Add to all this, that it became every 


day more and more apparent, that the French king never in- 
tended to perform the moſt eſſential points of the laſt peace, 
particularly that relating to the marriage of the Dauphin with | 
the princeſs Elizabeth, which perplexed the king exceedingly, 
and at laſt Geterminies hin to break with this e mo- 
narch. 

In this war he cefoived to rely chiey's on his own firength at 
ſea, and not at all on the promiſes of his allies, by whom him- 


ſelf and his predeceſſors had been ſo. often deceived, and of 


which he had a recent example in the conduct of the Emperor 


e Philip de Comines, liv. iv. Gaguin, lib, x. Mezeray, tom, itt, p. 32% 


328. « Fabian, p. 50g. Hall, fol. 46, 47. Grafton, Holingſhed, 
e F: Stowey p. 432. Speed, p. 689, Leſhæ de rebus 

geſtis Srotorum, lib. viii. p. 321, 342. Buchanan, lib, xii. p. 399, 400. 8 Hall, 
f fol. 50. p. Holiagſhed, vol. ii. Þ» 703. Habington, p. 475. 2 5 7 | 


© A. D. 1432, 


1 


Maximilian, 


on EDWARD ,, a9 
Maximilian, who, notwithſtanding the king had lately ſent a 
ſquadron of ſtout ſhips under Sir John Middleton to his aſſiſ- 
tance, had not only made a peace, but entered into a cloſe union 
with France, which highly provoked the king b. The pains 
King Edward took in diſpoſing all things for a French war, and 
eſpecially in drawing together a numerous fleet, was ſo highly 
agrecable to his people, that they ſeemed heartily inclined to 
bear the expence which ſuch an expedition muſt have brought 
upon them. The care, however, of fo important an enterprize, 
joined to his unuſual fatigue in providing every thing for under- 
taking it, threw that monarch into a ſudden illneſs, when his fleet 
and army were almoſt ready, which brought him unexpectedly 
to his end on the ninth of April 1483, -after he had reigned 
| ſomewhat more than twenty-two, and had lived very little above 
forty-one years l. The French writers will have it, that he 
died of chagrin at the dauphin's marriage, becauſe, from the 
treaty of Amiens, he had always ſtyled his eldeſt daughter E- 
liſabeth, dauphineſs *: but Mezeray, very honeſtly owns, that 

his death was a great deliverance to France, and freed her from 

the terror of beholding once again an Engliſh army, under a 
victorious king, at the gates of Paris . 5 

He was, though too much addicted to his pleaſures, a very 
wiſe, as well as a very fortunate prince; had true notions of 

naval power, and of the conſequences of an extenſive commerce. 

The former he maintained throughout his whole reign, and the 
latter he encouraged, as much as his domeſtic troubles gave him 

leave to do. He made ſeveral treaties with foreign powers, 
| Denmark, Burgundy, the Hanſe towns, very ſerviceable to the 
merchants, and one with Henry king of Caſtile, A. D. 1466, 
and another in A. D. 1467, which proved very beneficial to his 

people. He reformed many abuſes that had crept in during the 
civil wars. He prevailed on the ſeveral companies to be at the 
expence of rebuilding London - wall; and the emulation of finiſh- 


Grafton, p. 743. Stowe, p. 431. Speed, p. 689. Corps diplomatique du 

|  froit des gens, tom. iii. p. xi, p. 100, Rapin, vol. i. p. 625. i Hall, fol, 

39 —9 1. Grafton, p. 755, Cooper's chronicle, fol. 268. b. Polydor. Virgil. 
b. xtr. * Dupleix, tom. ili, p. 130. P Daniel, tom. vi. p. 557, 552. 

5 Le Geadre, tow, iv, p. 106, 1079, + Abt6ze de I'hiftoire de France, tom. 
un p. 346. 855 ? | _ 
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which we have a long account in our old chronicles n. 


thing he was ſingularly happy, that he died in 18 poſſeſſion of 
the hearts and affections of his ſubjects. 
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ing the parts aſſigned them, in the ſpeedieſt and ſtrongeſt man; 
ner, cauſed the whole to be very quickly finiſhed. At this time 
Biſhopſgate was ſumptuouſly rebuilt by the Eſterlings. Indeed 
his principal maxim was maintaining a good correſpondence with 
the city of London, to which he conſtantly adhered, and of 
which he found the good effects in his adverſity, as well as pro- 
ſperity, as is well obferved by Philip de Comines w, who attri- 
butes to this his reſtoration, after the potent earl of Warwick 
had driven him out of his dominions; and one of the laſt acts 
of his life was an extraordinary compliment to that city, of 


In one 


kpwakp V. s or rather Se to ſucceed, kis fi 


ther; for he never had any thing more than the ſhadow of 
royalty; and even this did not continue above the ſpace of ten 
weeks, through the ambition of his uncle Richard duke of Glou: 
ceſter. My ſubject does not lead me to ſay much of this mat- 
ter, which, I muft own, appears to me one of the darkeſt parts 
of our hiſtory ; for though I am far from thinking that Buck in 

| his panegyric, rather than hiſtory of King Richard, hath writs 
ten all things according to truth, yet I muſt own, that I do not 


believe he errs more on one hand, than Sir Thomas Moore, in 


his hiſtory of Edward V. on the other: which hiſtory, however, 2 
has been the ground-work of all ſucceeding tories. 


Thus much of certainty, undoubtedly, there js, n imme- 


diately after the death of Edward IV. Richard duke of Glouceſ- 
ter aſſumed the office of protector, and cauſed the young prince 
to be proclaimed ; after which, on various pretences, he cut off 
ſeveral great perſons, who were the principal friends of his de- 


ceaſed brother's queen; and, baving thus paved the way for bis 


own promotion, he next infuſed into the people's minds a bad | 
opinion of the late monarch's adminiſtration, and ſome doubts as 
to the legitimacy of his children, which, by the help of the duke 
of Buckingham's management of the lord-mayor and citizens of 
London, was improved into a popular demand, that the young 


m Memoires, tom. i. lib. i ili. . 7. 1 | „ Fabion, p. 51. e | 


p. 757. FHolingſhed, vol, ii. P. 705, 
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prince ſhould be laid afide, and Richard, inſtead of protector, 58 
declared king; ; which ar firſt he refuſed, but was quickly pre- : 1 
yailed upon to N his mind; and accept © 2 | WM 
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1483, and crowned upon the ſixth of July following, together 
with Anne his queen, and his title effectually ne by a 
parliament called in January following v. This act is perhaps the 
beſt drawn piece, conſidering the deſign it was to cover, that is 
extant in any language; ; and many of our modern hiſtorians 
might have avoided the grofs miſtakes into which they have fal- : 
en about this prince, if they had carefully conſidered it. But 
Sir Thomas Moore's rhetoric had ſo much warmed them, that, 
generally ſpeaking, they confound the duke of Clarence's trea- 
fon with the duke of Glouceſter's pretenſions, which, though 
they might be as bad, yet certainly they were not the fame 4. 
Clarence, in framing his title to the crown, was obliged to ſet 
aſide that of his elder brother King Edward, which put him 
upon alledging, that the king was not in reality the ſon of 
Richard duke of York* : but as Richard duke of Glouceſter . 
was under no neceſſity of doing this, ſo he was much too wiſe 
a man to attack his mother's honour without cauſe. 
We find, therefore, nothing of this | in the before-mentioned 
act of parliament, but a title of quite another kind. The right 
of King Edward is clearly acknowledged, but his marriage with 
Queen Elitabeth is declared to be null, not, as Sir Thomas 
Moore ſays, becauſe of the king's marriage before God to Lady 
Eliſabeth Lucy, a matter which had been long before cleared 
up, but, in reſpect to a pre- contract, or rather marriage, between 
the king and Lady Eleanor Butler, daughter to the earl of 
Shrewſbury, which was proved by a biſhop®, in conſequence of” 
which: all his e were * Then again, as to the 


RIchARD III. was ; proclaimed the twenty-ſecond of June | [| 
| 
| 


2 owe, Holingthed, Seek sir Thomas Moore i 1s irnabethed in theſs thron | 
hiſtorics; and as for Buck's laboured apology, it is to be met with in the firft 
volume of the complete hiſtory of England by Biſhop Kennet. „ Fabln, 
P. 516, Hall, fol. 1. Cotton's abridgment of the records, p. 0 9% 4 Com 
pare Buck” $ viſtory with the reſt, and conſider the authorities . on both 
lides, | dgee the grounds of the duke of Clarence's attainder in Stowe, Y 
000.1 8 de Cominee, liv. vi. der 9 Mezeray, tom, iii, p. 346. 
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poſterity of the duke of Clarence, which were till in Richard! 


way, they were ſet aſide on account of their father's attainder, 
which could not have been alledged, if Richard had queſtioned 
King Edward's right. e caſe then, in few words, ſtood 


thus ; the crown of Englan had been entailed by parliament on 
the poſterity of the duke of York in the reign of King Hen. 


ry VI.: this duke left three ſons, Edward, George, and Richard: 


Edward, by virtue of that entail, claimed and enjoyed the crown, 
but (as this act ſays) left no lawful iſſue ; George, in the life. 


time of his brother Edward, had been attainted of treaſon, by 
which his family became incapable of ſucceeding ; and therefore 


Richard, duke of Glouceſter, was called to the throue, as the 


next heir in the parliamentary entail t. | 
An indifferent title he had at beſt ; but this did not n 
his making a good king, I mean in a political ſenſe; for he made 


wiſe laws, governed the people gently, and took all imaginable 


care to promote trade, and to preſerve the ſuperiority of the ſea. 


In all probability, theſe were the effects of his refined policy for 
the ſtrengthening of himſelf and his family; but be that as it 

will, the nation was undoubtedly the better for it: yet all his 
wiſdom did not preſerve him, becauſe he ſuffered himſelf to be 


deceived by appearances, and to quit the prudent care which, 


at the beginning of his reign, he had taken for the guard of the 


Engliſh coaſts at that very junCture when it became moſt neceſ 


ſary: and as this is a point of great conſequence to the ſubject 
I am upon, it will be neceſſary to enter into a diſtinct detail of 


the earl of Richmond's expedition, which, as it is taken from 


foreign hiſtorians, will, I hope, pou: both antenne and! in- 


ſtructive to the reader. 


We have already ſhewn, how the quarrel between the houſes 
of York and Lancaſter began by Henry IV. 's aſſuming the crown | 
on the depoſition of King Richard II. Henry, earl of Richmond, 
vas by his mother's ſide, held a deſcendant of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, and had been, in the battle of Tewkſbury, with Queen 
Margaret and prince Edward: after that ſignal defeat he retired. 
into Bretagne, where he was well received by Francis II. then 
duke thereof, and era throughout the reign of Edward IV. 


e 5:e this act at 3 in Speed, 5. 85 


| eg 2 


P — — is. 


* all the i Wtrigves of that A prince to get him 
into his hands u. Richard III. ſent his agents to the duke, pro- 


miſing vaſt ſums; if he would deliver up Earl Henry, but to no 
purpoſe z which aroſe from this ſecret reaſon: there were great 


factions at that time in Bretagne, the duke being entirely govern- 
ed by his miniſter, a man of low birth, though of ſtrong parts, 


and high ſpirit, whoſe name was Peter Landois; which induced 


the nobility to confederate themſelves againſt him. This ſtateſ- 
man, having good intelligence in England, knew perfectly the 
ſchheme that was ſet on foot for placing Earl Henry on the throne, 
and uniting the two houſes of York and Lancaſter by marrying 
the ſaid earl to the Princeſs Eliſabeth, eldeſt daughter to Ed 
ward IV. He likewiſe knew; that the duke of Buckingham, 
and ſome other very great perſons, were engaged in that deſign, 


which he reſolved, therefore, to promote, not doubting but that, 


when Henry ſhould be once ſeated on the Engliſh throne, he 


would ſpeedily enable . duke his maſter to n his rebellious 


barons. 


As ſoon; therefore; as he was informed that the dae of 


5 Buckingham s deſigns were ripe for execution, he furniſhed the 
earl of Richmond with a fleet of fifteen fail, on board which 
| vere embarked about 5000 men ; but King Richard, having 
early intelligence of the duke of Buckingham s project, and of 
| his negociations with the earl of Richmond, took effectual care 
do diſappoint both. The duke's forces he defeated by ſurprize, 
made himſelf maſter of his perſon, and beheaded him *. As to 
the carbs s landing, he prevented that likewiſe by keeping a ſtrong 
ſquadron at ſea, and guards on all the coaſts; ſo that when the 


earl with his little fleet approached the Welch ſhore, he ſaw it 
was impracticable to land, and therefore bore away to Dieppe, 


where he ſafely arrived, and from thence went by land into Bre- 
tagne 7. Thus we ſee of what conſequence ſuch precautions are 
in FEE . and how "OT poſſible it is for an Engliſh 


BE Hall, fol. 33. b. Grafion, p. 712, 713, 737. Philippe de Comines, lir. 


| vi. chap, 9. Argentre, liv. xii.  W Hall, fol. 16. b. Speed, p. 720. A+ 
ventre, hiſtoire de Bretagne, liv. xii, Dupleix, tom. iti. p. 148. * Graf 
ton, p. 824-826. Stowe, p. 465. Polydor. Virgil. lib. xxv.  Y Holiog- 


bed. vol. ii. p. 745. Argentre, ubi * eng, tom. iv. P. 357- Da. 
niel, tom. vi. p- 601. | 6 
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prince to hinder invaders from ſetting foot in his dominions : but 
if his meaſures, on this occaſion, demonſtrated the wiſdom of 
King Richard, his ſubſequent behaviour was of a quite different 
kind; for immediately upon the earls retreat he diſmiſſed his 
forces, laid up and unrigged his fleet, as if, after eſcaping fo 
great a danger, he meant to invite a greater; at leaſt ſo it pro- 
ved, and might have been eaſily foreſeen. But let us now re- 


turn to the earl of Richmond. 


He found things on his coming back ak heed } in the 
court of Bretagne; for events will ever change the meaſures of 
thoſe who ſuffer their councils to be governed by expectations 
ol profit, rather than regard to principle. Peter Landois, who 
had been his warmeſt friend, was now become his bittereſt ene- 
my; for perceiving that the ears deſigns were fruſtrated, the 
Duke of Buckingham dead, the counteſs of Richmond confin- 
ed, and England quietly ſubmitting to Richard, he ſuddenly 
changed his politics; and fince he could not reduce the confe- 
derate lords by the help of an Englith king of his own making, 
he reſolved to have recourſe to an Engliſh king then reigning, 
and therefore entered into a treaty with Richard, for putting the 
earl of Richmond into his hands *. But doctor Richard Mor- 
ton, biſhop of Ely, a firm friend to the houſe of Lancaſter, 
then in exile in Flanders, having diſcovered this defi ign, gave 

timely notice of it to the earl of Richmond, adviſing him to fly 
immediately into France, which he did, and yet very narrowly 
eſcaped, a troop of horſe, ſent to retake him, miſling him but 
an hour. 

| He was well received by the French king, Charles VIII. 
. promiſed him his protection and aſſiſtance: nor had 
hae been long at this court, before the earl of Oxford, who 


was a priſoner at Calais, prevailed upon the governor of that 
ſtrong place to embrace his intereſt, and to go with him 


into France in order to concert meaſures for a new inva- 
ſion of England a. Some of the French hiſtorians ſay poſi- 
tively, that King Charles furniſhed Henry of Richmond with 
four thouſand men : Father Daniel fays, they were choice 


4 u, fol. 2, 21. Grafton, p. 175 Rapin. vol. i. p. 643. Argentre, 
hiv. xii. Stowe, p. 467. Speed, p. Jr. P. Amyle, p. 682, Gagnin. 
Chalon hiſtoire de Frauce, tome ii. p.220. | . 
troops; 


9 
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troops b; but our Engliſh writers ſpeak of no more than two 
thouſand; nay, and inſiſt, that theſe were hired with money, 
which the earl borrowed ©, However it was, with this inſigni- 
ſicant force, embarked on board a very ſcurvy fleet, the earl 
ventured to put to ſea, on the firſt of Auguſt 1485, from the 


port of Havre de Grace, and landed at Milford-haven on the 
gth of the ſame month. He was quickly joined by great bodies 
of the Welch, and paſſing the Severn at Shrewſbury, met with 
many of his Engliſh friends, and then marched directly into 
| Leiceſterſhire, where he knew King Richard lay with his army d. 
Upon this followed a deciſive battle, fought near the town of 
Boſworth, on the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt, wherein King Ri- 
chard, fighting gallantly, was ſlain with his ſword in his hand, 
after a ſhort reign of two years and two months, wherein he 
ſhewed himſelf a better king than moſt of our hiſtorians are 
willing to repreſent him. An exemplary inſtance of this was, 


his ſuffering his nephew Edward Plantagenet, earl of Warwick, 


fon and heir to his brother, George duke of Clarence, to live 

quietly and freely in Yorkſhire, though one of the firſt acts of 
his ſucceſſor was, to ſhut up this unhappy youth in the Tower, 

Where he was afterwards bende, for no o greater crime than 
: wing freedom. | Tor 


- Alu the 0 of theſe monarchs of the houſe of York, there 
were no grievous taxes drawn from the ſubject: when Edward 
IV. wanted money, he had recourſe to an expedient, which, 
whatever it might be in law, was certainly not amiſs in politics, 
of ſending for perſons in eaſy circumſtances, and having opened 
to them his occaſions for money, and his reaſons for ſy uppoſing 
they could ſupply him, deſired they would give what they plea- 
fed; by which he raiſed money without aid of parliament, by a 


new kind of prerogative; ſtyling ſuch a voluntary contribution 


DENEVOLENCE. As he was a debonair prince, this method, 
odd as it was, brought him in very conſiderable ſupplies. A- 
| mongſt others that in this manner he once ſummoned, was a 


b Philip de Conte Linas: very — 3 this aid to 3 | 
conſiſted but in three thouſand Normans, and thoſe the very refuſe of the peo- 


ple, liv. vi. chap. ix. P. Daniel, tome vi. p. 6 © Hall, fol. 2. a. Stowe, 


P. 468. Speed, p. 722. d Fabian, fol. 519. Grafton, p. 849, 850. e- 
Unghed, vol. ii. p. 759. | | ne 225 „ 
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gentlewoman of London, eſteemed rich in thoſe times, to whom 
having ſtated nis caſe in a free and familiar manner, he aſked 


her what ſhe would give him? % My liege,“ anſwered the, 


« for the fake of that ſweet and comely face, you ſhall have 


« twenty pounds.” The king being extremely well pleaſed 


with this teſtimony of her good - will, gave her a kiſs; which 
royal fayour procured him another twenty pounds. He is like- 


wiſe ſaid to have made uſe of the perſonal affections of his ſub- 
jects, in borrowing conſiderable ſums; z which, howeyer, was 
_ attended with no {mall diſlike, and was therefore laid aſide by : 
one of his ſucceſſors. 


We are told by Stowe, in his checmicls, t this monarch 


ſought ſome private advantage i in the alterations which he direft- 


ed to be made in the coin; but it is very juſtly obſeryed by Bi- 
ſhop Nicholſon, that this i imputation upon his government is ill 


founded. It is indeed very certain, that this king directed, that 
all the bullion received for ſtaple commodities at Calais ſhould be 


coined in the mint there; but then, as appears by the indentures, 


it was of the fame weight and fineneſs with his predeceflors. 
Another great antiquary, I mean Sir Robert Cotton, ſays much 
in praiſe of King Edward, for reſtoring the ſtate of our coin, 


which had been greatly injured in the preceding reign ; and, for 


Laying this, he is cenſured by Biſhop Fleetwood, who ſhews, | 


that the money coined by Edward IV. was not either better or 


worſe than that of Henry VI. But, notwithſtanding this is cer- 
tainly very true, yet the former obſervation might be true likewiſe, 


We have ſeen, that in the reign of King Henry, there wag 
great indulgence ſhewn to ſtrangers, and more eſpecially to Ita- 
lians; and we have likewiſe ſeen, that it was by theſe people 
that great ſums of baſe money were brought into and circulated 
through the kingdom : and as there is no doubt that this was 


publicly prohibited, and effectually reſtrained by Edward IV. = 
| ſo we may very reaſonably conclude, that for this, and for the | 
coining great ſums, as well in ſilver as in gold, of due weight 


and ſineneſs, by which the occaſion and neceſſity of uſing theſe 


adulterated coins was taken away, he afforded juſt ground for 


Sir Robert Cotton's remark. In his reign, the Lord Haſtings 


Was appointed maſter of the king's mints in England, Ireland, 
and France; and he coined lar gely in the ſeveral mints of all 1 
the three kingdoms, Sir John Davis aſſures us, that it was 


Edward 
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Edward IV. who firſt introduced a difference between the Eng- 


li and the Iriſh coin, ſo that the former was worth a fourth 
part more than the latter. Upon whatever motives he did this, 
and whether the doing it was laudable, or otherwiſe, we ths 


not decide; but, however, there is no doubt at all, that the 


cuſtom was purſued by his ſucceſſors; ſo that in ſucceeding 


times an Iriſh ſhilling was worth no thing than ninepence in 
England, and the ſame proportion held in all their other coins. 


In the ſhort reign of King Richard HI. there was but one 
parliament called, and but one ax granted, which was a tenth 


vpon the clergy. At the ſame time the king, of his own ac- 
cord, gave life, as one of our antiquaries expreſſes it, to ano- 
ther law, by which the ſubject was for ever freed from BENE. 
- YOLENCES, Which is ſaid to have flowed from an evil intention 
in that prince, to captivate the minds of the people, by this ex: 
traordinary ſhew of ſelf-denial. It is very poſſible it might be 


fo, but perhaps it would be very diſhcult to find any evidence to 


prove i it. It is a dangerous thing to put bad conſtructions upon 
ſuch actions as are viſibly good, either in Kings or in private 
men. If this monarch was really guilty of one half of the 
Crimes with which ſome of our hiſtorians have been pleaſed to 
charge him, there was no need of miſrepreſenting what had the 
appearance of right in his conduct, in order to render him a 
monſter, All that I incline to add farther upon this ſubject is, 
that ſuch as are determined to believe the worſt of him muſt be 
contented with what is ſaid in our chronicles, public biſtories, 
and memoirs : for as to the ſtatute- books and records, they bear 


no teſtimonies of his being either an oppreſſor or a tyrant ; yet 


[readily allow, what vindicates his public, cannot be extended 
to juſtify his private character, becauſe both hiſtory and experi- 


ence ſuſſiciently teach us, that a very bad man may be a very 


| good king; ; but then it is nary: that he ſhould reign long, 

in order to be ſo eſteemed. 
As to the hiſtory of our trade Loring this 2s 04 it is better: 
, preſerved than in any other, becauſe, perhaps, it now began to 
grow more conſiderable. A great variety of laws we have re- 


lating thereto, and a long charter preſerved in Hakluyt, where- 


by King Edward IV. grants large privileges to the Engliſh mer- 


chants ſettled in the Netherlands. Some of our hiſtorians, it is 
tue, blame 2238 Nane for ſuffering certain ſheep, out of Here- 
| fordſhire, 
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fordſhire, to be tranſported into Spain; whence they would 
have us believe, aroſe that plenty of fine wool, for which that 
country hath been ſince renowned. But this perhaps is in ſome 


degree vanity in us, ſince nothing is more certain than that the 
Spaniſh wool was, long before, in ſome requeſt; ſo that, in the 


thirty-firſt year of Henry II. the weavers of London had it 


granted to them, upon their petition, that wherever they could 
diſcover cloth entirely fabricated of Spaniſh wool, or even with 
a mixture of Spaniſh wool, they were authoriſed to carry it be. 
fore the Mayor of London, who was to cauſe it to be burnt*, 


At this time, however, the prevailing notion was here, that 


without our wool the beſt cloths could not be made; and in- 
deed, if there had been no excellence in their fleece, a few of 


our ſheep had been no fit preſent for one =mg to MINE; or r the f 


other to receive. 
The hiſtory I mention is contained in a little Senate 3 
ved in Hakluyt f, intitled, De politia conſervativa maris, written 


in verſe, and, as it ſeems from his preface, never before printed, 
: though written copies were pretty common. We know not 
by whom, or exactly when, it was compoſed, and yet we may 
come pretty near the time, for it is ſaid, in the cloſe, to have _ 


been examined and approved by the wiſe baron of Hungerford; 


_ which nobleman loſt his head at Saliſbury, in 1466, being the | 
fixth of Edward IV 5: conſequently this book muſt have been 
written ſome time before, probably about the beginning of that 


| king's reign. There is a particular title to every chapter; that 
to the general introduction runs thus: 


Here beginneth the prologue of the Nes af the libe of 


60 ENGLISH POLICIE, exhorting all ENGLAND to keep the 
„ $E4A, and namely the NARROWE SEA: ſhewing what profite 


c commeth thereof, and alſo what worſhip and ſalvation. to 


„ ENGLAND, and to all ENGLISHMEN.” 
In this introduction the author ſhews both the utility Py ho 


neceſſity of England's preſerving the dominion of the ſea; and 
tells us, that the Emperor Sigiſmund, who came over hither in 
1416, and went into France with Henry V. adviſed him to keep 


the two towns of Dover and Calais, as Oy as he would 


+ ©. Hall's chronicle in ls of Edward IV. fol. vii. a. edit. 1550. Grafton, 
p. 668. f Collection of voyages, vol. i. p. 1959, - # Stowe's annals, 
P. 419» | | | | | 5 O 
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his two eyes. The author next explains to us the device on our 


- nobles, a gold coin firſt ſtruck in 18th of Edward III. introdu- 


cing his remarks thus: 


« For foure things our NOBLE ſheweth unto me, 
« King, ſhip, and fword, and power of the ſea.” 


In his firſt chapter this writer gives us a very clear and exact 


account of the commodities of Spain and Flanders, and of the 
commerce between thofe countries; wherein he remarks, that 
neither country could live without the other; that the Spanith 


wool cannot be wrought by the Flemings, without a mixture 


of Engliſh; and, beſides this, that, from their ſituations, the 
trade between theſe two countries muſt be altogether precarious, 
if both were not at peace with England. This is the author's 
main point, and he urges it very ſenſibly. The Low Countries 
were then, what the United Provinces were in the laſt century, 
_ e112, the centre of the commerce of Europe: and therefore while 
Calais, as well as Dover, was in our hands, that commerce could 
; not be carried on but by our permiſſion, which was expreſſed 
by King Edward's gold noble. 
Ig he ſecond chapter treats of the commodities and trade of 
Portugal; wherein he obſerves, that the inhabitants of Portugal 
were always our friends, and that a very advantageous trade 
| had ever ſubſiſted between the two nations, the ſtream of 


| which, he complains, began now to be turned into Flanders. 


He ſpeaks of the commerce, and of the piracies carried on by 


the inhabitants of the duchy of Bretagne; and exclaims grie- 
_ voully at the outrages they were wont to commit on the Englith 

 coalts, particularly on the maritime towns of Norfolk, and then 
tells us a remarkable ſtory of what happened in the time of 
Edward III. The merchants, he ſays, repreſented to that 


prince, that notwithſtanding the peace between him and the 


duke of Bretagne, the privateers of that duchy took their vet- | 
ſels; of which the king, by his ambaſſadors, complained to the 


duke, who, in anſwer, ſaid, that theſe privateers belonged to 
the ports of St. Michael and St. Malo, which, though in his 


dominions, he could not ſay were under his obedience, being 


inhabited by a ſort of people who would do what they 2805 : 
upon which the 5 directed Dartmouth, Plymouth and I Fowey, 
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to be fortified, and gave the inhabitants leave to fit out priva- 


teers, to cruize upon the coaſts of Bretagne. This expedient 
ſoon anſwered his purpoſe, by bringing the ſubjects of the duke 


into ſuch diſtreſs; that he was glad to undertake for the future 
good behaviour of his two lawleſs towns, that he might be rid 


of the troubleſome viſitants which 98 5 diſtreſſed his coaſſs 
from our three. | 


The commodities of Scotland, hides, felts and wool, and ber 
commerce with Flanders, make the ſubject of the fourth chaps 


ter. He ſhews that the Scots wool was then in the ſame, that 


is, in as low eſteem as the Spanifh, and unfit to be wrought 


without a mixture of Engliſh ; for the truth of which he ap- 
peals to the knowledge and experience of our manufacturers 


and merchants ; adding, they well knew in what ſchool he was 
taught theſe ſecrets. He further obſerves, that houſehold- ſtuff, 


| haberdaſher's wares, and all utenſils of huſbandry, even to cart- 
wheels and wheel-barrows, were by the Scots ſhips carried 
home, in return for their ſtaple commodities : from whence he 
infers, that England, being poſſeſſed of the narrow ſeas, and a 
$7 ſuperior naval force, may at all times awe Spain and Scotland; 
by the interruption of that commerce, without which. — could 
not ſubſiſt. 
In the fifth he treats of the trade of Pruſſia Cy, and 
the Hanſe- -towns, and of the inland countries depending upon 
them. The commodities and trade of Genoa employ the fixth; 


whence it appears, that at this time they carried on the trade of 


Africa, and the Indies; that is to fay, imported Indian and 
African commodities here; and, in return, exported wool and 
woollen commodities, and all this in certain very large ſhips, in 
thoſe days called carracks. The trade of Venice and Florence 
follows next, to which the author ſeems no great friend, 25 


ſuppoſing that the balance thereon was greatly in their favour, 


and that the things bought of them were mere inſtruments of 
luxury. Much pains is taken in this chapter to ſhew the ad- 
vantages that foreigners had in trade over Engliſh natives, and 
what frauds were committed by the Italian bankers; and by! the 
ſactors of that nation employed here. 


The trade of Flanders takes up the eighth chapter: wherein 


oreat a are made of the inſolence of 5 belonging 


10 
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to the Hanſe-towns, and of the folly of Engliſh merchants 
lending their names to cover foreigners goods imported hither. 
In the ninth we ſee a copious and exact account of the commo- 
dities and commerce of Ireland, except that the author ſpeaks 
confidently of gold and filver being found there, which time 


| hath not verified, Towards the concluſion there is a project of 
the then earl of Ormond, ſuggeſting, that if one year's ex- 


pence in the maintenance of French wars were employed in the 


reduction of Ireland, it would anſwer the purpoſe effectually, 
and produce a very conſiderable profit annually to the Engliſh 
nation. Yet this, as the writer complains, was lighted, from 


views of private profit, to the great detriment of the public. 


I be old trade carried on to Iceland from Scarborough, and 
of late years from Briſtol to the fame place, is deſcribed in the 
tenth chapter; at the cloſe of which, the author diſcourſes of 
the importance of Calais. In the eleventh chapter he deſcants 


on the naval power of King Edgar, and the mighty fleets of 


King Edward III. and Henry V. who, he ſays, built larger and 
| ſtronger ſhips than any of their predeceſſors. The twelfth and 
laſt chapter is a conciſe recapitulation of the. principal matters 
ſpoken to before, with a pathetic exhortation to Engliſh ſtateſ- 
men, thoroughly to conſider the importance of theſe points, and 
| eſpecially the great one of maintaining our power or ſovereignty 
at ſea, on which, he ſays, the Peace, plenty, and Proſperity of 
this iſland eſſentially depend. 


One cannot help wondering, on the peruſal of this piece, that 


no pains has ever been taken to make it more uſeful, by re-pub- 


 liſhing it, either in modern verſe, or as it now ſtands, with 
notes, ſince it is evidently written with equal ſcience and ſpirit ; 
ſo that it is not eaſy to ſay, whether it gives us a better idea of 
the author's head or heart. Beſides, it is a full proof that trade 
was then a very extenſive and important concern, which will 
appear more clearly to the reader, if he conſiders the different = 


value of money then and now. 


It likewiſe ſhews, that the reaſons wd grounds of our naval. 
_ dominion were then as thoroughly underſtood, and as clearly 
and plainly afſerted, as ever they have been ſince; which 
is the reaſon that Mr. Selden cites this book as a remarkable 
Vor. R Hh authority, 
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authority, both in point of argument and antiquity, But we 
are now coming into brighter times, wherein that ſpirit of com- 
merce, which this author ſo earneſtly wiſhed for, began really 
to appear; and when there ſeemed to be a conteſt between pri- 
vate men, and thoſe in the adminiſtration, who ſhould ſerve the 
public moſt;z a ſpirit to which we owe our preſent correſpon- 
dence with all parts of the world, our potent and ſtately flect, 
and, above all, 'our numerous plantations, the chief ſupport of 


our maritime ſtrength, as well as the moſt conſiderable branch 
of our trade ſtill remaining. 
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CHAP, VII. 


e The d Nival Wiſtory of England, und the reign af 


Henry VIE. including the memoirs of ſuch eminent 


| ſeamen © as flouriſhed 1 in bis time. 8 


the ſpoils . By what title he held the regal dignity, 
is difficult t6 determine. In his own days he would not ſuffer 
it to be drawn into queſtion; and poſterity have not much con- 
ſidered it ſinceb. As to deſcent, he could ſcarce be accounted 


” of the 8982 family; ; for his father was of Wy his mother 


2 : It was placed upon his head by Sir William Abele. afterwards Let 
Chamberlain of his houſchold, and brother of Thomas Lord Stanley, created 


by this monarch earl of Derby, in regard to the near relation in which he 
| Nood to the king; being married to his Majeſty's mother. Hall, fol. 34. 
Grafton, p. 852. Stowe, p. 470. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 760, 79. Dug- 


Aale's Baronage, vol. ii, p. 48. d See what the celebrated Lord Bacon 


bath thought fit to deliver upon this head in his admirable naa of this s 


in his a, vol. U. p. 268—271. edit. 1783. 1 5 55 
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TENRY vn. was Sie king on the geld of bat- 
tle, the diadem of King Richard being found among 
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of the houſe of Beaufort, deſcended indeed of John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter z but ſo as to be legitimate only by an act of 
parliament, with an expreſs exception in that very act, as to the 
crown e. By conqueſt he could not be king; for no people 
conquer themſelves; and his army at Boſworth were Engliſh 
men, as well as King Richard's. 

His cleareſt, and therefore his beſt title then muſt be mar- 
riage, which he had not till ſome time after: for though he 
was ſolemnly crowned on the thirtieth of October, yet he did 


not marry the princeſs Elizabeth till the eighteenth of January 
1486 4. He was generally eſteemed the wiſeſt monarch of his 


time, and was without all doubt an accompliſhed prince; to 


which the diſſiculties he went through in his youth, muſt have 
contributed not a little; for he was an exile before he was a 
man, and at the head of his party by that time he was at years 
of diſcretion. He had great obſtacles to ſurmount, even after 
| his acceſhon to the throne ; for the common people were ge- 
nerally fond of the houſe of York, and the ducheſs of Bur- 
gundy took care to furniſh them with variety of pretenders of 
that line: yet ſuch was the care King Henry took of his coaſts, 
and ſo wiſely did he provide for the ſecurity of the fea, that his 
enemies could ſcarce ever ſet foot directly in this kingdom; 
which was the reaſon that Simnel went firſt to Ireland, and 
Perkin Warbeck into Scotland, where having procured aſſi- 
tance, he thence invaded England. 


Another ſtrain of his policy was, his wing up a 1 


ſpirit among his own ſubjects, at the expence of his neighbours; ; 
repaying thereby the French in their own coin. Thus he pri- 
| vately affiſted the duke of Bretagne with a conſiderable body | 
of troops, under the command of the Lord Woodville, uncle 
to the queen; and when the French king expoſtulated on this 
bead, he excufed himſelf by faying; that Lord tranſported 
: _ n n without his conſent or permiſſion f. 8000 


ET, Walfingham, big. 4211 p. 383. Cotton's abridgment of the records, 
p. 363. Tyrrel's hiſtory of England, vol. me p. 959. Speed, p. 727. Dug- 
dale's Baror.age, vol. it. p. 123, 23% 4 Fadian, p. 527. Speed, 
p. 729. Cooper, fol. 269. b. Stowe, Holingſhed; Speed, Rapin; but, 


ebove all, Lord Bacon's hiſtory of his reign, and bis figiſhed character of 
Uenry vil. 4. P. 1488. 


after 


— 
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after he openly aſſiſted the Britons againſt the French, becauſe 
he ſaw that theſe expeditions were pleaſing to his own people, 
and ſerved his purpoſes at the ſame time. On the ſame princi- 
ples he threatened an open rupture with France, for which he 
provided a very formidable army, and a numerous fleet; and 
yet his real view was not ſo much attacking the French king, 
as drawing aids from his own parliament ; which on this ex- 


pectation, and upon this only they were inclined to give. He 
inked; however, his forces to Calais, took the field, and 
having terrified the French, made ſuch a peace as ſatisfied him, 


and ſo returned home; keeping however his ſquadrons at ſea : 


for though he loved peace, yet it was his fixed maxim, that he 
might keep it, to be in conſtant readineſs for war; which was 


the reaſon that during his reign, the marine was in better con- 


dition than under any of his predeceſſors. The cares of go- 
vernment took up his whole time, and left no room Either tor 


thoughts or expences of pleaſure . 
The French hiſtorians ſay, that of all our Engliſh kings: this 


wiſe monarch was beſt inclined to them, and moſt obſervant 
of his treaties ; which they aſcribe to his gratitude for the ſuc- 
cours afforded him in France, when he came over againſt King 
Richard b. I will not deny that ſome truth there may be in 
this; and yet I am inclined to believe, that the chief motive 


which ſo ſtrongly bound him to affect peace abroad, was the 


| almoſt continual inteſtine diviſions among his ſubjects at home, 
which might have created him even more uneaſineſs than they 
did, in caſe the malcontents had been ſupported. * ſo e 
a prince as the French king. 
Beſides, it was the policy of Henry vn. to divert the ſpi pirits 
ÞB of his ſubjects from war to trade, which he both underſtood 
and encouraged. His long refidence in Bretagne had given him 
an opportunity of acquiring a much greater {kill in maritime af- 
fairs than moſt of his predeceſſors; and this was ſo well known, 
chat eminent ſeamen, even in foreign countries, frequently on 
that account, addreſſed themſelves to him for his favour and 
protection. Amongſt the beſt, the famous e Colum- 


8 Hall, fol. 1 Gration; tow, Rymer's . tome xii, p. 49. 


h Gazain, lib. xi. P. Daniel, tome vii. p. 19. Du Tillet, Recueil des Freies, 


| — Supplement au | Mcmoires de Philip de Comines; chef. vii, 
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bus, who rendered his name immortal by the diſcovery of Ame: 
rica, and who ſent his brother Bartholomew hither, in order tg 
have proſecuted that glorious expedition for the beneft of this 


nation; nor was it any fault in this wiſe king that he did not; 


though ſome modern writers, not only without, but againſt al 
authority, aſſert that King Henry rejected his propoſals, 1 
ſhall here give a conciſe account of that affair of which I hai) 
have occaſion to ſpeak again in the memoirs of John Cabot; 


who, though he did not undertake to make diſcoveries till after 


the return of Columbus, yet ſaw the continent of the new 


1 earlier than he; as will be fully proved in its your 
Place. 


Experience ſhews us, that there are certain ſeaſons remark: 


ably favourable to particular arts. This age of which we are 


ſpeaking, had been ſo to navigation, which then proſpered ex- 
ceedingly under different ſtates, but principally under the Por- 
tugueſe : they had diſcovered, or rather were diſcovering, a new 
route to the Eaſt Indies, by going entirely round the great con- 


tinent of Africa, which, from the conſequences even of thoſe 


endeavours, rendered them ſo much richer, and more powerful 
than their neighbours, that, by an emulation natural amongſt 


great men, the thoughts of all the active wits in Sn a wete 
turned towards undertakings of this kind i. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, by birth a Genoeſe, but of 


what family is very uncertain, and I think very immaterial, had 


a head excellently turned for ſuch enterprizes: by nature he 
was ſagacious, penetrating, and reſolute; he derived from edu- 


cation ſuch knowledge, as enabled him to make the beſt uſe of 
his experience; and his ardent paſſion for the ſcience of navi- 


gation had inſpired him, from his early youth; with a deſire of 
_ engaging in diſtant and dangerous voyages. Abundance of 

lucky circumſtances concurred in giving him {till greater advan- 
rages than any of his contemporaries but; as to the ſtory of 
his having the farſt hint of an undiſcovered continent in the 
weſt, from the papers of an old pilot who died in his houſe, 
5 while he reſided in 85 iſland of Madeira, I entirely agree with | 


! 


| | See this matter Tale diſcuſſed i in a book publiſhed ſome years ago, | tte, 
A compicat * of 1 merica. 


Ot 


the 
iſe; 


led, 


Sir 
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Sir William Monſon *, that it is mere calumny; and for this 
reaſon, that if Columbus had really received any ſuch informa- 
tion, he would ſcarce have embraced ſome opinions which ex- 
poſed his projects to many plauſible objections, and which, 
nevertheleſs, he retained to the laſt. It is by no means clear, 
though we have a life of him written by his fon, and collected 


partly from his own writings, when he firſt entertained thoughts 


of finding out countries hitherto undiſcovered. It ſeems, how 
ever, to have been pretty early in his life; becauſe it appears, 


from notes of his own, that he had undertaken ſeveral voyages 
Vith a view of fixing, from the 1 ghts of experience, his ſpecu⸗ 


lative notions on this ſubject, _ 
When he had thoroughly methodized his e and ren- 


dered i it, as he thought, probable and practicable, he firſt pro- 


pounded it to the ſtate of Genoa in the year 1482; but it was 
not accepted, becauſe they were then engaged un ſuch an exten- 
five commerce, as they ſcarce knew how to manage, and were 
therefore afraid of launching out into new projects. Colum- 


bus offered it next to the king of Portugal, who was much too 
| wiſea prince nat to diſcern the benefits which might ariſe from 


ſuch a diſcovery, or the ſtrength of thoſe reaſons which were 


urged by Columbus, to ſhew that the deſign was feaſible : he 
therefore appointed commiſſioners to treat with him about this 
undertaking, who dealt with that worthy man very baſely: for 
having, as they thought, drawn out of him his whole ſecret, 
they adviſed the king, while they entertained Columbus with 
objections, to fit out a ſhip, which, under colour of going to 
the Cape de Verd iſlands, might attempt the execution of what 
he had propoſed : but the iſſue of this contrivance was as un- 
lucky, as that in itſelf was diſhonourable. For the fraud com- 


ing to the ears of Columbus, de was ſo diſguſted thereby, 


that he determined to quit Portugal, and to {eek eee in 


ſome more generous court l. 


It was towards the cloſe of the year 146 that he came to 


a reſolution of going himſelf into Spain; and it was the next 


ear, that after meeting with ſome difficulties there, he ſent his 


* Were Tracts, Ny FRET Ine 1 "hap the life of Chritopher S bs: 


his ſon, in Churchill's collection of voy ages, vol. ii. p. $57, 688. 1 
brother 
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brother Bartholomew into England, where Henry VII. haq 
but juſt aſcended the throne, A man could ſcarce be more 
unfortunate than Bartholomew Columbus was in this voyage. 
He was firſt taken by pirates, who ſtripped him to the ſkin, 
and obliged him for ſome time to earn a ſorry living, by la- 
bouring at the oar. When he had made his eſcape from them, 


he found means to get into England, and to come to London; 


but in fo poor a condition, and fo worn by a lingering ague, 
that he wanted both opportunity and ſpirits to Prone the de- 
ſign he came about *. 

As ſoon as he had recovered a line; ka applied himſelf to 
the making maps and globes, and diſcovering thereby a more 


than ordinary {kill in coſmography, he came to be known: ſo 


that at laſt he brought his deſign to bear, and was actually in- 
troduced to the king; to whom, on the thirteenth day of Fe- 
bruary 1488, he preſented a map of the world of his own pro- 
jecting, and afterwards entered into a negociation on the behalf 
of his brother. The king liked the ſcheme ſo well, that they 
came ſooner to an agreement than Chriſtopher had brought 


things to a point in Spain; though, by a new ſeries of croſs ac- 


cidents, Bartholomew was not able to carry any accounts of this 


to his brother, before he had actually diſcovered the American 
iſlands in the ſervice, and for the benefit of the crown of 


Spain a, which he did in 1492. 
As we have theſe facts from the ſon of Jon Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus, and the nephew of Bartholomew, who publiſhed his 


_ father's life in Spain; I think the authority cannot be doubted, 
according to all the rules of evidence laid down, either by law. 


yers or critics. Add to this, that the map made by Bartholo- 
mew Columbus was actually in being in the reign of queen Lli- 
zabeth; which is fuch a ras proof, as puts the matter 
out of diſpute o; and ſhews that we have at leaſt.as good a title 


as the Spaniards, from our agreement with the firſt diſeo- 


serer of a paſſage to this new world. If they plead the ſuc- 
cels of their expedition, we may alledge our prior contract; 


Lord Bacon's hiitory of Henry VII. vol. ii, p. 336. n Hakluyts 


222 ; . 3 5 . a ; 229 
voyages, vol. ili. p. 2, 3. Puichas's Pilgrims, vol. i. book ii. p. 9. Harris $ 
Voyages, vol, i. P. 3. ger the lite of Chriſtopher Columbus, as before 
clic, p. 375 | | | | 
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and if this ſhould fail us; and their title be approved, we have 
then, as T hinted before, a better title than they (even accord- 


ing to their own method of arguing), to the continent of Ame- 


rica, in regard to which, our ſucceſs in diſcovering was prior to 


theirs. 


I kriow, as. Was hinted before, certain writers have ek ſome 
coarſe and bitter reflections upon King Henry for his dilatorineſs 


in this matter, by which they think we have ſuffered ſo much : 


but, when all things are more maturely weighed, perhaps we 


ſhall meet with no juſt grounds for theſe cenſures! for firſt, it 


does not appear that the king delayet this affair at all; though it 
be true, that Bartholomew Columbus ſpent a long time in nego- 


ciating it; and the reaſon was; becauſe the king had then many 
- arduous affairs upon his hands, ſuch as the attempt of Perkin 
Warbeck, an expedition into Scotland, his breach with France, 


and voyage thither, all which fell out within that ſpace: and, 


| ſecondly, it does not ſeen ſo manifeſt; as theſe people imagine, 


that we are really ſuch mighty ſufferers by the Spaniards having 


the ſtart of us in this expedition; for which many reaſons might 
be offered; but there is one ſo obvious, and withal ſo clear and 
ſo concluſive; that it ſeems to ſuperſede the reſt, Spain, at the 
time ſhe undertook this diſcovery, was one of the greatelt mari- 
time powers in Europe, though ſince her poſſeſſion of the In- 

dies, ſhe is become one of the moſt inconſiderable. 5 
But it may be ſaid, that, if we had firſt ſeized and ſettled 
3 theſe countries, we ſhould have acted otherwiſe : yet this is not 
s a bare ſuppoſition; but at the ſame time a very improbable 


The heat of the climate; the luxuriancy of the ſoil, the 


art, of mines, &c. would have affected us, or indeed any 


other people, as much as it did them: ſo that, upon the whole, 
ve have but little reaſon either to blame King Henry's conduct, 
or to repine at that of Providence. The Spaniards have pur- 


chaſed Mexico and Peru too dearly, at the expence of their 
naval power: we are really richer in virtue of our northern co- 
lonies, which have ſo prodigiouſly increaſed our induſtry, our : 
commerce, and our ſhipping. 
Ihe great care the king had of maritime ind induced him 
to make; in the eleventh year of his reign, a treaty with the king 
of Denmark, whereby he ſecured to his ſubjeQs, and particulariy 
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to the inhabitants of Briſtol, the trade to Iceland, which they 
long before enjoyed, but in which they had of late ſuffered ſome 
_ diſturbance. By the ſtipulations in this league it was agreed, 
that the Engliſh were to furniſh the inhabitants of that iſland 
with all kinds of proviſion, with coarſe cloth and other commo- 
dities, without let or hindrance from the king of Denmark. 
This was a ſpecial privilege granted to no other nation, and, it 
is very probable, would not have been granted to us, if the 
Daniſh commerce had not been in a declining ftate, of which 
we have an authentic account in the work of a very ancient 
writer. The care of theſe affairs brought to the King's notice 
that celebrated Venetian Sir John Cabot, who in his ſervice 
firſt difcorered the continent of America, and that country 
which is how called Newfoundland p: of him, therefore, we will 
give a more particular account at the cloſe of this reign. _ 
While this Sir John Cabot was thus employed in the proſecy. 
tion of the expedition before- mentioned, Bartholomew Colum- 
bus had paſfed from Spain to the Weſt Indies, where he ac- 
quainted his brother with the diſpoſition of the Engliſh court, 
and the reaſon there was to apprehend, that it would not be long 
before other adventurers would endeavour to interfere in his dil- 
coverics 4. This quickened the admiral; and, on his returning 
into Spain, he gave ſuch hints to that court and miniſtry, as in- 
duced them to take all imaginable pains to ſecure the great ſea- 
men of every nation in their fervice, which in ſome reſpect, an- 
fwered their purpoſe, ſince Magellan who diſcovered the paſſage 
into the South ſeas, which has been of ſuch infinite ſervice to 
the Spaniards, was by this policy detached from his duty to his 
king and country for the ſake of pay; and this was likewiſe the 
caſe of Sebaſtian Cabot and others r. In fo ſhort a time as four 
years after John Cabot's firſt voyage, we find, that King Henry 
granted his letters-patent to Hugh Elliot and Thomas Aſhurſt, 
merchants of Briſtol, arid others, for ſettling colonies in new- 
diſcovered countries z ; ; which grant bears date the ninth of _ þ 


'P Fel. Dan. xi. "Wea. VII. art. iv. quod in tabula legationis M, Dc, l. etiam 
babemus. Rymer's fœdera, tom. xif. p. 382. Seldeni mare clauſum, lib. it. 


cap. 32. 2 Herrera's general hiſtory of the Weſt Indies, vol. i. 
p. 136139. r Her rcra, Hackluyt, Purchas, Sir William Monſon's nad 
tracts. | 
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cember 15025, and is another proof of this monarch's aſſiduity 


in promoting commerce: he never, indeed, ſuffered any oppor- 


tunity of that ſort to eſcape him. 


Philip of Auſtria, who ſucceeded to the kingdom of Caſtile, 
ſailed from the Low Countries into Spain, together with his 


queen, in 1506; but, meeting unhappily with a ſtorm, they 
wire driven on the Engliſh coaſt, and, being exceedingly fa- 

tigued, they would, contrary to the advice of the wiſeſt perſons 
about them, land at Weymouth; of which the king having no- 


tice, he ſent, under colour of reſpect, the earl of Arundel, with 


300 horſe, to attend them, who brought the royal gueſts from 


thence by torch-light, and conducted them to his own houſe*. 
Some months they were detained by the extraordinary civilities 


paid them; and after their departure it appeared, how great uſe 
' a wiſe prince may make even of the {lighteſt accidents. In this 
ſhort ſpace the king did a great deal for himſelf, and not a little 


for his ſubjects: he prevailed upon King Philip to put into his 
kands Edmund de Ja Pole, earl of Suffolk, nearly related by his 


mother to the royal line u, and he likewiſe concluded a very 
advantageous treaty of commerce between the Crowns of Eng- 
land and Caſtile *, which proved afterwards of great importance. 


As to the remaining part of his reign, it was ſpent in peace, 


and in cares of a nature which by no means recommend them 


to our notice, farther than as the mention of them may prove 
admonitory to other princes. He had all bis days been of a very 


frugal diſpoſition, and had alſo ſhewn a ſingular dexterity in the 


art of filling his coffers ; but in the latter part of his life this 


grew upon him to a very great degree: and as covetous princes 
never want fit inſtruments, ſo this king found in Empſon and 
| Dudley two ſuch as ſcarce ever had their fellows. They put him 
upon ſuch ſevere and unreaſonable extenſions of penal laws, as 
made him rich as a man, but poor as a prince, ſince, by wring- 
ing out their wealth, he etjecually loſt the hearts of his- ſubjects. 


C Rene 5 1 vol. ili. p. 37. I * Hal, fol. $7. b. Grafton, p. LE: 
943. Polydor. Virgil. lib. xxvi. p. 776. Mariauz hiſtoria de rebus Hiſpaniæ, 


ld. xxvii. cap. xvi. p. 592. Petri Martyris epiſtol. lib. Xix. epiſt. 296, 300. 
* Stowe, p. 484. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 793. Lord Bacon's hittory of this reign, 


Vol. i. p. 350. Ferrere's hiſt, de Eſpan. p. Xii. 8 16. v Rymer's fœdera, : 
vol. xik. p. 243. - 
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Another misfortune was, that theſe grievances fell upon the 
moſt eminent traders in thoſe times. 

Thus Sir William Capel an opulent citizen, who had been 
mayor of London, ſuffered many years perſecution and a long 
impriſonment, beſides great loſſes. Out of Thomas Kneſworth, 
at the expiration of his mayoralty, with his two ſheriffs, the king 
and his miniſters ſqueezed 1400 pounds. Chriſtopher Hawes an 
eminent mercer, and alderman of London, broke his heart 

through vexation, and Sir Lawrence Ailmer a great merchant, 
and who had been mayor, remained a priſoner in the Tower, 
till he was deliyered i in the next reign *. Theſe acts would hae 
appeared flagrant oppreſſions in any other prince; but Henry 
made many wiſe laws for the public good; and ſuch laws i inter- 
fering ſometimes with the methods men had been in a habit of 
practiſing for private profit, he took always adyantage of che 
higheſt offenders, as yielding moſt to his coffers, and, from the 
terror of their puniſhment, impreſſing univerſal obedience; for, 
in moſt of his proſecutions, the welfare of the ſtate was the ap- 
parent object, and the due execution of the laws the invariable 
pretence. He was, therefore, the laws being made by parlia - 
ment, a rigid prince, but, acting ever * law, eſcaped the odium 
of being a tyrant. 

Vet in ſome things the king ſhewed a magnificent . pare 
ticularly i in building that noble chapel at Weſtminſter, which 

| bears his name, and which coſt him 1 4,000 pounds. About the 

like ſum be laid out in the conſtruction of a new ſhip, called 

50 IHRE GREAT HARRY, and which, properly ſpeaking, was the 
tirſt ſhip of the royal navy: for though he, as well as other 
princes, hired many ſhips, excluſive of thoſe furniſhed by the 

ports, when he had occaſion to tranſport forces abroad, yet he 

ſeems to have been the only king who thought of ayoiding this 
inconveniency, by railing uch a naval force a8 might be, at al 


2 Fabian, p. 5 30, 536. Hall, fol. 57. a. fol. 1 Silks 942, 946. 
Stowe, p. 485. Speed, p. 750, Lord Bacon in his hiſtory, p. 352. Y Stowe's 
annals, p. 484. This famous veſſel was burned by aceident at Woolwich i in the 


evening of the twenty eight of Auguſt 1583. zolingſhed's chronicle, vol. ii. p. 
1592, Strype's memorials, vol, iii. p. za. e e | 
Ss : 83 7 8 25 : , . oh 3d 


times, 


2 This was the f. mous Cardinal . Goduwiai PR Præſul. 


times, ſufficient for the ſervice of the Nate *; a defign worthy 
of his wiſdom to project, and of being in ſome degree perfect · 
ed under the more fortunate reign of his ſon. 


As to the concern which this prudent monarch ſhewed for 
trade, ſome hints of it haye been already given; and to theſe, 


F 


1 


upon the review of our work, a few farther inſtances may be 


added. In the year 1487 the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
was alſo lord high chancellor of England, opened the parliament 
with a ſpeech, in which, amongſt other things, he told them, 
that the king receiv to their ſerious conſideration, trade 
and manufactures . 


in that reſpect; z and, in the treaties that were concluded with 


Accordingly ſeveral wiſe laws were made 


foreign princes, he was remarkably careful to make ſuch provi- 
ſions as turned highly to the benefit of the nation b. There is 


the leſs wonder to be made at this, becauſe the king himſelf 
was not only very well acquainted with the advantages ariſing 15 


from foreign traffic ſpeculatively as a ſtateſman, but knew them 


experimentally likewiſe, being a very extenſive trader himſelf, 
and that in more ways than one. 


As he found it requiſite for him to have a certain number of 
ſhips of his own, ſo, when theſe were not employed, or likely 
to be employed, he was content to let them out to merchants 
for hire, He was very ready, on the ſame principle, to afliſt 


with conſiderable ſums of money ſuch as undertook any new 


| trade, or ſet up any new manufacture, provided he had a ſhare 


in the profit proportionable to the riſk he run. He alſo ſold 


licenſes for dealing in prohibited commodities either by import- 


ing or exporting ; for the managing of which extraordinary and 


Pen branches of his revenue alk | is ane W N 


2 The king foreſaw ; an increaſe of commerce ; would make larger veſſels 1585 


ary, and therefore began to build, and let out ſuch to bire for the advantage of, | 


and by way of example — his * An laſtance of royal attention that me- 
rits reflection! L | 


Angie com- 


mentar. Cantab. 13 43, fol. p. 131. Bacon's hiſtory of Henry VII. p. 289. Par. 
hamentary hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 1 . EE 


p. 374, 378, 389, $71, 702. 


© In this, as in building large ſhips, he was willing to new his ſubjects the way. 
d Sir Richard Empſon's book of aecompts had been ſeen by Lord Bacon; ; that 


det ween the king and Dudley, both of them moſt. exactiy kept, came into the 5 
dends of Sip R. Cotton, | 


Þ Ry mer 8 fœdera, tom. xii, 
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was Edmund Dudley, Eſq; a man of quick parts, and whoſe 
genius was wonderfully extenſive. He was nobly deſcended 


a lawyer, no doubt, and a ſerjeant at law; but no judge, as 
| ſome of our hiſtorians make him. He was of the king's privy 
council, and ſpeaker of the Houſe of Commons in this king's 


laſt parliament ; which ſhews his general intereſt was great, as 
well as his power. He ſuffered, in the next reign, as the king's 
adviſer and inſtrument, which was hard, for the king governed 
by his own lights, and ſaw not with others eyes. Miniſters he _ 
had, and very able miniſters too, who ſerved him well; and 
he never diſgraced them; but ftall they w were his miniſters, and 
not his maſters, 
Whatever diitaſte b. by taken to ſome of theſe practices, 
it is very certain that the king ingratiated himſelf by others, 
and that till within the four laſt years of his reign, he was ve- 
ry popular in London ; to which, perbaps, it might not a little 
contribute, that he not only accepted the freedom of the mer- 
chant-taylors company, but dined alſo publicly in their hall; 


| wearing the dreſs, taking the ſeat, and doing the honours of 
the table, as if he had been their maſter © This condeſcen- 


ſion was acceptable to numbers: and the laws he paſſed from 


time to time, for promoting manufactures, encouraging manu- 
facturers, giving eaſe to mechanics, prohibiting the importation 


of foreign goods for luxury, exciting merchants of all nations 


to frequent England, and purchaſe its commodities with his 
complaiſance and fair language, abated the ſenſe of his ſtrict- 


neſs in other reſpects. Beſides, it was his manner to intermix 
ſmiles with his ſeverities, and to reward oftener, and with 
more alacrity, than he puniſhed, Thus he knighted many of 


the citizens in the field, received them kindly at court, and 


communicated all good news to oem with much tamiliarity and 


confidence. | 


In reſpect to the taxes impoſed | in his reign, they were not 


very large or burdenſome. It is true, that having repealed the 
laws of his predeceſſor, he thought himſelf at liberty to de- 


mand an aid of his ſubjects, by way of BENEVOLENCE ; for 
which he 2 afigned this reaſon, that it would be a means ol ex- 


e Speed, p. 73 36, from the records | in thc company” 's ball. | | 
| empting {| 
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empting che poorer ſort of people from feeling the weight of 
a burden they were leaſt able to bear. It is not at all! impro- 


bable, that he was induced to take this ſtep from that experi- 
ence he learned in the beginning of his reign, that nothing ſo 


ſoon diſpoſed the populace to inſurrections, as the levying new 
taxes, how moderate ſoever f. But his new method, likewiſe, 


had its inconveniencies, though he was far enough from puſhing 
it to a degree of oppreſſion ; ſince the money which was raiſed 


under this title in the whole city of London, aid not amount to 
quite ten thouſand pounds. 


In one thing he ſhewed his mercantile principle extremely. 
He demanded a loan of the city of London for a certain time, 


and with ſome difficulty obtained fix thoufand pounds; but 
paying it very exactly, when he had occaſion for a greater ſum, 


it was raiſed with eaſe; and tl. is, too, being punctually paid, he 
there reſted his credit, reſerving the confidence he had eſta- 
bliſhed for any real neceſſity that might require it, the former 


loans being rather out of policy than for reliefs. The wealth 
of the nation certainly increaſed extremely during his pacific 
reign: it was the large eſtates of the merchants that expoſed 
| them to be pillaged by his inſtruments of iniquity; and as for 
the nobility, he was not without ſome reaſon jealous of their 


great power, and their great fortunes. When he ſeized upon 


: : Sir William Stanley's effects, who was younger brother only 
| to the Earl of Derby, he found they amounted to forty thou- 
ſand marks in ready money and jewels, beſides an eſtate in land 


of three thouſand pounds a-year. 


At the marriage of Arthur, prince of Wales: with the in- 
fanta Catharine, all who aſſiſted at it were moſt magnificently 


dr eſſed; Sir Thomas Brandon, an officer of the king's houſe- 
bold, wearing a gold chain of the value of fifteen hundred 


pounds: yet the fortune he gave the princeſs Margaret, his 


daughter, when ſhe married the king of Scots, was no more 
than Wire thouſand nobles, e e pounds ; and the : 


f His colour was, that by 1 means the tax was FR 1 affection upon „ fob- 


 fance z ; whie thoſe in mean condition, of which themſelves were leſt to judge. N 


were exempted from the burden. 
8 5 Toms thorn ſay, yy 8 25 'S Erſt application, | be could borrow but three 
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hundred and twenty pounds 2-year b. 


piece of policy; but it proved a bad precedent, and afforded 


example. 


bis predeceſſors, but ſurpaſſed beyond comparifon what any of 
his ſucceſſors have ever ſeen in their exchequers: for the Lord 


pecially ſo wiſe a king as he was k. The judicious and curious 
Lord Bacon, who wrote this monarch's life with much care; 


| ſum to much leſs : for he ſays, there was a tradition of his 
leaving eighteen hundred thouſand pounds hid in ſecret places; 
thoſe times eſpecially) a vaſt wealth ' But we can ſettle this 


great and accurate antiquary, Sir Robert Cotton aſſerts, he left 
behind him four millions and a half in bullion, excluſive of 


words at length: and as Sir Robert affirms nothing without a 


allowance ſtipulated for the Lady Anne, his wife's ſiſter, when 
ſhe married Lord Thomas Howard, did not much exceed one 


He was the firſt of aur monarchs who coined. chilling; and 
they were very large and fair, there being but forty in a pound 
weight of filver. His coin in general, both gold and ſilver; 
was of due weight and finenels ; but when he made his expe. 
dition to Bologne, he either coined, or tolerated a baſe kind 
of money, called dandipratsi, which perhaps was a right 


his ſon a colour for finking the value of his money, 888 all 


The treaſure left by this prince in his coffers, at the time of 
his deceaſe, not only exceeded what had ever been amaſſed by 


Chief Juſtice Coke tells us, it amounted to five millions three 
hundred thouſand pounds, moſt in foreign coin, and too mui 
of it acquired by methods unworthy of a king, and mare ef- 


and had great opportunities of being informed, reduces this 


under his own lock and key, in his palace at Richmond, where 
he deceaſed ; and this he accounts, and very juſtly; to be (for 


point with more certainty, and on ſtill 13 authority: The 


wrought plate, jewels, and rich furniture. Theſe ſums are not 
ſet down in figures, from which miſtakes often ariſe, but in 


voucher ſo, in 9 to "thi he has, given the beſt ood could 


N Stowe's annals, p. 483. dg: many 1 may be found of a like 
nature. i Sir Robert Cotton's diſcourſe of foreign wars, p. 53. Numa 
Britannici hiſtoria, p. 47. Fleetwoo!'s Cbron. Precioſum, p. 47. k Fourth 
Inſtitute, chap. XxXv. where he cites the clote roll, anno 3 H. Il. 1 Lift 
of Henry VII. in the ſecond volume of his we, p. 3 3 Te; 


be 
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be deſired, viz. the book of accompts kept between the king 
and Mr. Dudley u. It is poſſible this wide difference may be, 
with probability, reconciled, by ſuppoſing eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds to ſtand on Sir Richard Empſon's account, as Sir 
Robert Cotton ſpeaks only of Mr. Dudley; and then the ſum 
vill agree with the record cited by Sir Edward Coke. The 
fixing this fact is very material; as it ſhews how much more — 
wealthy the nation then was, thay 1 it has been ever eſteemed to IF 
Out b vs, that King Henry intended 3 have ; 8 

made a thorough change in his meaſures, and to have relieved 5M 
his people from all the grievances of which they complained, 

when he was taken off by death on the twenty-ſecond of April 
| 1509, in the twenty-third year of his reign u. He was allow 

ed, by his contemporaries, to have been one of the wiſeſt 

princes of the age in which he lived e; and his memory hath | 

been commended to the reverence of poſterity, by the inimita- 

ble pen of the great Lord Chancellor Bacon; who, in doing 
| Juſtice to this King's abilities, has ſhewn his own ; as by freely 

cenſuring his errors, he has ſet a noble example to Engliſh hiſ- 

torians, to be more ſolicitous about truth, than the reputation 

of themſelves as writers, or the glory of thoſe whoſe actions 

they record. An example which ſucceeding ages have render- 

ed the more difficult to follow, ſince, as corruption increaſes, _ 

it not only enervates the will, but alſo bothweakens and miſ- 

leads the judgment; whence, as good hiſtories become rare. 

they daun Fan more valuge, 


oy. Anſwer 46 th 3 foreign wars, p. 63. See alſo Dr. Davenant's 

grants and reſumptions, p. 2 50. n Hall, fol. 60, b. Grafton, p. 947, 

948. Stowe, Holingſhed, Speed, Lord Bacon in his hiſtory of this prince, p. 

353 © Thuan. hiſt. lib. i. G. F. Biondi hiſt. delle Guerre Civili d'Inghij- 

terra. Johan. Major de geftis Scotorum, lib. vi. P. d' Orleans hiſt. de Revol. 
de Angleterre, tome ii. p. 341. Marſollier hiſtoire de Henri VII. dit. le ſage 

ou le Salomon d' Angleterre, Par. 129 4. vol, P. Vu kiſtoire de France. 

tome Vil, p. 183, Th.” Es & 1 | 1 
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S:z JOHN CABOT, 


1 Venetians, throughout this whole century, and in- 
L deed for ſome ages before, were by far the moſt gene- 
ral traders in Europe ; ; and had their factories i in moſt. of the 
northern kingdoms and ſtates, for the better managing their 
affairs . In England, eſpecially, many of them ſettled, at 
London and Briſtol particularly; z and in this laſt place dwelt 
John Gabota, Gabot, or as our writers uſually call him, John 
Cabot, of whom we are to ſpeak. He had been long i in Eng- 
land, fince his ſon Sebaſtian, who was born at Briſtol, was old 
enough to accompany him in his firſt yoyage? : he was it ſeems 

a man perfectly {killed in all the ſciences requiſite to form an 
accompliſhed ſeaman, or a general trader; and having heard 
much of Columbus's expedition, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
king, with propoſals for making like e in caſe 12 met 
. with due encouragement. 

His offer was readily accepted; and the. king by letters pa 
tent, dated March the fifth, in the eleventh year of his reign, 
granted to him, by the name of John Cabot, citizen of, Venice, 
and to his three ſons, Lewis, Sebaſtian, and Sanctius, leave to 
dliſcover unknown lands, and to conquer and ſettle them, with 
many privileges; Ce: N e one fan e 2 


o Libel of Englih wah ty in keeping the narrow fea, 1 vii—ix, Sir wil. 

lam Monſon's naval tracts, p. 442, 443. P. Charlevoix hiſtoire de la Nou- | 
; velle France, tome i. p. 3 4 Petri Martyris ah Angleria ne novo 
Orbe, Dec. iii. lib. vi. Lopez de Gomara hiſtoria general de las Indias, lid. 


A. e. iv. Navigation ct 8! raccolti da M. Sio. Batt, Ramuſio, tome iü. in | 
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neat profits: and with this ſingle reſtraint, that the ſhips they 
fitted out ſhould be obliged to return to the port of Briſtol”, 
Though theſe letters patent were granted in 1495, yet it was 


the next year before they proceeded to ſet out any ſhips; and 
then John Cabot had a permiſſion from the king, to take fix 


Engliſh ſhips in any haven of the realm, of the burden of two 


hundred tons and under, with as many mariners as ſhould be 
willing to go with him“. s 1 3 
In conſequence of this licenſe, che king at TY own' expence 


cauſed a ſhip to be equipped at Briſtol: to this the merchants 


of that city and of London added three or four ſmall veſſels, 


freighted with proper commodities, which fleet failed in the 


ſpring of the year 1497. Our old chronicle-writers, particu- 
larly Fabian u, tell us of a very rich iſland which John Cabot 
promiſed to diſcover; but in this they ſeem to miſtake the mat- 
ter, for want of thoroughly underſtanding the ſubject of which 
they were writing. John Cabot was too wiſe a man to pretend 
to know, before he ſaw it, what country he ſhould diſcover, 


whether iſland or continent; but what he propoſed was, to find 
2 north-weſt paſſage to the Indies; ſo that he appears to have 
reaſoned in the ſame manner that Columbus did, who imagined 


that, as the Portugueſe by failing eaſt, came to the weſt coaſt 
of the Indies; ſo he by failing weſt, might reach their oppoſite. 
ſhore. This, with his diſcovering the iſland of Baccaloes, or 
Newfoundland, was certainly the ſource of this ſtory. 

John Cabot having his ſon Sebaſtian with him, ſailed happily 
on their north-weſt courſe, till the twenty-fourth of June 1497, 


about five- in the morning, when they firſt diſcovered land, 
which John Cabot for that reaſon called Prima Vi za, that is, 
rſt ſeen, Another iſland, leſs than the firſt, he ſtyled the 


iſland of St. John, becauſe it was found on the feaſt of St. John 


Baptiſt. He afterwards ſailed down to Cape Florida, and then 


returned with a good cargo and three ſavages on board, into 
England, where, it ſeems, he was Enighted for this exploit: 
lince on 5 map of his een drawn ty: his ſon Seba- 


r Roma 5 dent, tome xii. p. 595. | Vakloye 8 collection of voyages, tome 


ö s Ibid. p. 5. t Fabian's chronicle, as hereafter cited. 
i Ne fg A = | 
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ſtian, and cut by Clement Adams, which hung in the privy gal. 
| lery at Whitehall, there was this inſcription under the author's 

1 picture; Effigies Seb. aneh Angli, Filii Jo. Caboti, Vene. 

. tiani, Militis, Aurati, Sc“. | 
__ This was a very important diſcovery; des in truth, it wag 


the firſt time the continent of America had been ſeen; Colum- 
WW || bus being unacquainted therewith till his laſt voyage, which 
Wi was the year following, when he coaſted along a part of the 
| iſthmus of Dar:-n, It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that our Engliſh 
W | writers have delivered theſe matters ſo confuſedly, eſpecially 
W | ſuch as lived under the reigns of Queen Elizabeth, and King 
W | James I. and conſequently in and near the time of his ſon; 
0 yet, ſo inaccurate are their relations, that ſome have been in- 
[| | Adauced from thence to doubt, whether John Cabot made any 
Will diſcoveries at all * The reverend Mr. Samuel Purchas, to 
W | whoſe labours the world i is ſo much indebted, diſcovers a good 
W || 5 deal of diſtaſte that America ſhould be ſo called, from Americus 
W | Veſputius; and aſſerts, that it ought rather to be called Cabo- 
"Mi | tiana, or Sebaſtiana : becauſe, ſays he, Sebaſtian Cabot diſco- 
W | | Es vered more of it than Americus, or Columbus himſelf ). In 
W | Stowe 2, and Speed®*, we find this very diſcovery aſcribed 
1 | wholly to Sebaſtian without any mention of his father; and 
Wl | | yet in Fabian's chronicle, who lived in thoſe —_ we have 
Will - theſe two remarkable paſſages : 
| & In the thirteenth year of King nner vil. (by means of 
Wl e one John Cabot a Venetian; which made himſelf very e- 
1 „ pert and cunning in the knowledge of the ' circuit of the 
% 118 „ world, and iſlands of the fame, as by a ſea-card, and other 
1 e demonſtrations reaſonable, he ſhewed), the king cauſed to 
Wi « man and victual a ſhip at Briſtol, to ſearch for an iſland, 
Will « which he ſaid he knew well was rich, and repleniſhed with 
4 I great commodities z which ſhip, thus manned and victualled 
1 « at the king's coſt, diverſe merchants of London ventured 
Will  *< in her ſmall ſtocks, being in her as chief patron the ſaid 
=—_ Venetian. And in the company of the faid ſhip, Fa alſo out 
i | il | w Heres voyages, IE itn. p. 6. purchase pe ms, vol. i. p. abt 807. 
Wi | X Lediard's naval biſtory, vol. i. p. 96. nt Pilgrimage, p. 602. 
110 B 5." .Aonals; p. 480, 3 Chronicle, p. 744. 
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te of Briſtol three or four ſmall ſhips, freighted with ſlight and 
« groſs merchandizes, as coarſe cloth, caps, laces, points, and 


« other trifles; and ſo departed from Briſtol in the beginning 


« of 1 of whom: | in this 87 5 s time returned no tid 
« ings.“ 

"vp the boorts ehh year of the Re king's s reign, he tells 

„There were brought unto him,“ i. e. Henry VII. « three 


> Hod taken in the new-found iſland; theſe, ſays he, were 
« clothed in beaſts ſkins, and did eat raw fleſh, and ſpake ſuch 


« ſpeech that no man could underſtand them, and in their 
« demeanor like brute-beaſts, whom the king kept a time after, 
« of the which, about two years after, I ſaw two apparrelled 
« after the manner of Engliſhmen in Weſtminſter palace, 
« which at that time I could not diſcern from Engliſhmen, till 
« I was learned what they were; ; but e as for e I NEE none 
« of them utter one word.“ 
Thus it appears, from the beſt authority that can ® defired, 

that of a contemporary writer, this diſcovery was made by Sir 


John Cabot, the father of Sebaſtian 3 and indeed ſo much we 


might have gathered, if we ed waned this authority: for 


Sebaſtian Cabot being, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, alive in 1557, 
it is plain, that at the time this voyage was made, he could not 


be above twenty years old; when, though he might accompany 
his father, yet certainly he was too young to undertake ſuch 


| an expedition himſelfb. It is probable that John Cabot died 


in England; but when or where i is uncertain, at leaſt for = : 
thing I have read. | 

There is, indeed, another account of this Affair, which fup- 
poſes, that Sir John Cabot, with his ſon Sebaſtian, failed for 
the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage before this expedition, by 
the royal authority, and that in this voyage they had fight of 
the iſland which was afterwards called New-found-land, To 
this opinion I ſhould alſo incline, if it could be clearly recon- 
ciled to the authorities which have been e and confi. 


d This detail RA beth collected from Mr. Thorne of Briftol's 3 to 1 wo 
Leigh, which Mr. Thorne was the ſon of the merchant of Biiſto!, who, in con- 


function with Mr. Elliot, fitted our the Cahots: : as alſo from Sebaſtian _Cabot' s 
n accunnts, and from the remarks of Hak! yt, nuns and I zulchas. 


dered 
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dered with the greateſt attention. At all events; whichever 
be the true account, this man, Sir John Cabot, was the original 
diſcoverer ; of which honour he ought not to be deſpoiled, even 
by his fon, of whom we ſhall alſo give ſome memoirs in their 
proper place. At preſent, we will conclude with remarking, 
that the offer of Chriſtopher Columbus, the favour ſhewn to 
his brother Bartholomew, and the encouragement given to Sir 
John Cabot and his family, do the higheſt honour to the me- 
mory of Henry VII. and fix the revival of our commercial ſpirit 
to his reign. oy Oe | 
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The Naval Hiſtory of the reign of Henry VIII. including 


the Memoirs of ſuch eminent er- aße a8 flouriſhed 
therein, 


HERE never was, in any period, a prince hs aſcended ; 
the Engliſh throne, of whom his ſubjects formed greater 
hopes, than thoſe that were entertained of Henry VIII. 


at his „ He was then about eighteen years old, of ſtrong 2 
natural parts, heightened by an excellent education: and though 
he afterwards diſcovered a good deal of obſtinacy i in his temper, 
yet in the dawn of his reign, he ſhewed himſelf very inclinable 

to liſten to good advice; and his father left him as able coun- 


ſellors as perhaps. any monarch ever had about him. His firſt 


acts were conformable to his ſubjects hopes: he delivered ſuch - 
as his father unjuſtly kept in confinement, and, in their ſtead, | 
W Denen, and their creatures, were impriſoned*, Yet 


a Fabian, p. 425 Ball, fol. 1. Grafton, p. 951. Stowe, p- 487. Holingſhed, 


vl. il. p. 799. Cooper. Godwin's annals, p. 15. Life of this prince by 


Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury in the complete hiſtory of England, vol. ii. 


Bp. Burnet i in his hiſtory: of the e vol. i. and che reſt of our celebrated | 
hi ſtorians. | | | 


eren 
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i even theſe were not deſtroyed, as ſome have ſuggeſted, by 1 
hafty and rigorous proſecution, but were left to the ordinary 
1 Ls courſe, and after that, as they deſerved, to the due ſeverity of 
ö ttutle law, their great knowledge in which they had ſo flagrantly 
abuſed to the ruin of others>. Dudley, during his confinement 
Mil in the Tower, compoſed a very extraordinary book, intitled The 
| Tree of the Commonwealth, wherein he ſhewed a prodigious 
| capacity as a ſtateſman, and from which (though for aught ! 
ith | know it was never publiſhed) many peſtiferous ſchemes have 
; taken their riſe, his family having keld the reins of government 
[ij there for near half a century. In other reſpects the king ſhewed 
5 himſelf a very gracious prince, having a like ſenſe of his own 
fl To dignity, and of his duty towards his people. 
Ul In the year 1511 the king of Arragon and Caſtile de 
| aſſiſtance againſt the Moors; whereupon King Henry, who was 
deſirous of maintaining to the utmoſt the glory of the Engliſh 
nation, ſent him 1500 archers under the command of Sir Tho- 
mas Darcy, with whom went abundance of gentlemen, of the 
beſt families of the kingdom, volunteers, They failed from Ply. 
mouth, eſeorted by a ſquadron of four royal ſhips, and landed 
| happily on the firſt of June in the ſouth of Spain: but the poli- 
tic king, who wanted nothing more than their appearance to 
bring his enemies to terms, inſtead of employing, diſmiſſed them 
with a few preſents, and ſo they returned into England, without 
encountering any other hazards than thoſe of the fea*®. The 
ſame year the king ſent a like aid to the ducheſs of Burgundy 
under the command of Sir Edward Poynings, which met with 
better ſucceſs ; for, after having anſwered effectually the ends 
for which they were ſent, they returned with {mall loſs, and 
much honour, to their native country 4. 
| Notwithſtanding what had fo lately happened i in Spain, the 
1 55 artful Ferdinand, by the aſſiſtance of the Poe who cajoled 
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5 See a very ſenſible and 8 esch of Sir Richard Empſon to the lords 
of the council, on his being called before them on April 23, 1509, in Lord Het. 
bert of Cherbury's life of Henry VIII. p. 3. not wrote for him by that noble 
man, as ſome imagine, the ſubſtance of it having long before appeared in our old 
chronicles, ſuch as Grafton, p. 952. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 803. See this caſt 
at large in Anderſon's reports, p. i. p. 152z—158., e Hall, fol. 11. Holing- 
ſhes, vol. ii. p. 808. Ferrera's hiſt. de Epün. p, 211.4 16. 5 
ch:onicle, p. 938. Stowe, p. 488. Cooper, fol. 274. 
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fa King Henry with fair words and fine promiſes, drew him to 
ary make war in France, in hopes of recovering the dominions of 
of his anceſtors: With this view, King Henry was perſuaded t to ſend 
tly a numerous army, under the command of the marquis of Dor- 
ent ſet, by {ca into Biſcay, in order to penetrate that way into the 
he duchy of Guyenne : this expedition had worſe conſequences than 
ous the former, Ferdinand never intending that theſe troops ſhould 
t 1 act againſt the French, but, by their remaining for ſome time 
ave in his eountry, ſought an opportunity of over- running Navarre, 
ent to which he had no title, while the French, awed by the Eng- 
wed liſh army, durſt not move to its aſſiſtance. But, during the time 
"Wn he made this conqueſt, ſickneſs deſtroyed numbers of the Eng- 
* liſh, ſo that ſhortly after they were conſtrained to return :. In 
ded Auguſt, the ſame year, there happened a bloody engagemert 
Was between the Englith and French fleets, of which we {hall give 
ith the reader hereafter a diſtinct account and the Sovereign, the 
Tho- largeſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy, being burnt therein, the king 
the built another of ſtill greater burden, called Henry Grate de 
Ply- Dieu t. In the month of March 1513, another royal fleet put to 
aded ſea, which engaging the French on the twenty - fifth of April, 
poli- the admiral was killed; which loſs was ſoon repaired, and the 
e to French driven to take ſhelter in their portss. In Auguſt the king i 
hem went in perſon with a great army into France, where he made 
hout fome conqueſts, while his admiral ſpoiled the French coalts, as 
The he alſo did the next year; ſo that the French king was glad to 
undy obtain peace; upon the concluſion of which he married Mary, 
with who was liſter to our King Henry, but did not Jong outlive his 
ends marriage b. h | 
and Francis I. ſucceed him, between whom and the Emperor 
| Maximilian King Henry kept as even as he could, ſometimes aſ- 
„ the fiſting the emperor, and ſometimes ſceming to favour the French 
joled king” who prevailed on him in 1 520, to pals over to Calais, in 
i I order to have an interview with him; and it followed ee 5 
e lor SIP | | | 
rd Herr | 7] | 
8 £ Gabriel 1 biſtoire "wb royaume de dee, p 626. Mamane biſtoria 
our old de rebus Hiſpaniz, lib. xxx, * 583. Hall, fol. 15. 'f Grafton, p. 970. 
his caſe Stowe, p. 49D. Herbert. s Hall, fol. 43. Holiogſhed, vol. 1, p. 816. God- 
Holing- win's annals, p. 12. Bh FH. Velleii in Gaguini appendix, p. 311 —323. Du- 
rafton's D leix, tom. iii. p. 262==265. Rymer W tom. xili. p. H 82 
5 ton. Stowe, p. 495, 496. 5 
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ty, between the towns of 
give us long deſcriptions of the pomp and ſplendour which ac. 


companied this meeting; but a ſhort paſſage in a French writer 
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rdres Ws Guines. Our hiſtorian 


feems to me better worth tranſcribing than any thing they haye 
ſaid. He tells us, that at this interview King Henry cauſed an 
Engliſh archer to be embroidered on his tent, with this ſentence 
under him; Cui adhareo præeſt; i. e. He ſhall prevail, with 
« whom I fide;” which, ſays the judicious hiſtorian, was not 
only his motto, but his practice, as long as he livedi, In 1522 


there aroſe new differences between this monarch and the French 
| Ling, which were not a little heightened by the coming of the 


Emperor Charles V. who paid great court to Henry, and per- 


fvaded him to fend over a numerous army into France, which 
he did ſhortly after under the command of Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk, who wrought the French infinite miſchief, with- 
cut doing his country much good. During this war, the em- 
peror's fleet acted in conjunction with the Engliſh, whereby the 
French were driven to great diſtrefs, and the Scots, being en- 


gaged in their intereſt, fuffered alſo very ſeverely: but when the 


king evidently faw, that by his affiſtanee the Emperor Charles 


was become too powerful, and affected to manage all the affairs 


| of Europe at his will, he wifely withdrew his auziliaries, and 
purſued ſuch a conduct as ſcemed moſt N to reſtore che ba- 
tance of power x. 


In 1526 a peace was concladed with the French king upon 
very advantageous terms, and ſoon after Cardinal Wolſey went 


cover into France, and had a conference with that prince. 
Thenceforward the king's thoughts were much taken up with 
his domeſtic affairs, and with alterations in religion; ſo that, ex- 


cept ſome difputes with Scotland, wherein their king received 
ſuch a check as broke his heart l, there happened nothing mate. 


rial till the year 1544, when King Henry joined once more with 
the emperor againſt the French; whereupon Sir John Wallop 
was ſent into France, and a conſiderable force marched into 


Scotland under the earl of Hertford, Sir John Dudley, Vit 


: count Lille, waſting the coaſts in the mean time with a great 


8 Abe de I' hiſtoire de F rangs' par Mezeray, tom. iv. p. Za ll, 
Herbert, Godwin, Dupleix. Il Grafton, p. 1143. Corps diplomatiqus 
tom. iv. p. i. p. 458, Buchanan, lib. xiv. 5. 4755 476. 
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feet n. In the midſt of the ſummer, the duke of Suffolk enter- 


| ed the French dominions with a great army, and laid fiege to 


Bologne, which was alſo blocked up at ſea by the admiral Viſ- 
count Lifle, who, after the place was taken, was conſtituted 
governor thereof, the king and his forces paſling from thence 


into England®. The next year the French fleet made ſeveral at- 


tempts on the Engliſh coaſt with indifferent ſucceſs; to revenge 
which, the Viſcount Liſle landed i in en and burnt all 
the adjacent country 9. 

In 1546 the French made an unſucceſeful attempt upon Bo- 
logne, the earl of Hertford, and Viſcount Liſle, having obliged 


them either to come to a battle, or to raiſe the ſiege : they choſe 


the latter; and after ſome other attempts at ſea, which were un- 
ſucceſsful, a peace enſued, which laſted as long as the king li- 
ved p, he deceaſing in the night of the twenty-eighth of January 
following a, 1546-47, in the fifty-ſixth year of his age, and the 
thirty- eighth of his reign”, exceedingly regreted by the bulk of 
his ſubjects, many of whom celebrated his praiſes afterwards in 

their learned writings ; ſuch as our famous antiquary John Le- 
Jand, Sir Richard Morriſon, Sir Thomas Chaloner, Becon in his 


preface to his Policy of war, Udal in his preface to Eraſmus's 


Paraphraſe on the New Teſtament, and many others. Neither | 
are foreigners wanting in paying a proper tribute of reſpect to 
the memory of this prince, a tow of whom we — nen at 
the bottom of the page *. | 

The principal events only of this monarchs N 
and thoſe, too, but very ſuccinctly, have been touched here, to 


aroid repeating again the ſame things, in the memoirs of thoſe 


eminent ſea-officers who flouriſhed in his reign; but before we 
come to theſe, it may not be amiſs to ſpeak ſomewhat as to the 


merit of this prince, in having a ſpecial and very commendable 


regard to the Cw Ny and n of his domi- 


e 8 5. Speed, p. 782. Leflei de . W lib. x. 
p. 472. u Hall, fol. 258. b. Holingſbed, vol. ii. p. 964. Godwin's annals, 
p. 199 o Dupleix, tom. iii. Mezeray, tom. iv. p. 633. Grafton, p. 1276. 
Þ C.mmentaires de Montluc, tom. i, p. 237. Memoires du Bellay, liv. x. Hall, 
fol. 260, Corps diplomatique, tom. iv. p. ii. p. 305. 2 Hall, fol. 263. 
Grafton, p. 1282. Stowe, p. 593. Speed, p. 784. Godwin, p. 207. Burnet in 
bis We of the reformation, vol. ii. p. 350. T Holingſhed, vol, ii. p. 977» 
) Truan. hiſt. lid. iii. bs Du Cheſne, hiſt. Angl, liv, xix. P. Jovius in clog. l. vi. 
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nions; his attention to merchants, diſcoverers, and others, who 
aimed at public utility, in different manners; as alſo, to make 
ſome ſhort remarks upon thoſe acts of his government, for 
which he has been both generally and ſeverely cenſured, 
What I ſhall offer on theſe heads, I have collected, by a ili. 
gent peruſal of the ſtatutes paſſed in, and the public acts of his 


time, which are ſtill remaining; charters af cities, towns, and 


corporations; the ſolemn aſſertions of intelligent contemporary 
writers, and other authentic evidences on which the e may 
depend in regard to the facts. 


It was to this great monarch we owed the doliveronce of this 


realm, fram the. temporal as well as ſpiritual dominion of the 
Papal ſee, which, at this time, drew half a million per annum 
from hence. He added the titles of Defender of the Faith, 
and King of Ireland, to the crown, which he made ſapreme in 


all cauſes, eccleſiaſtical as well as civil. Scotland he humbled 


to the duſt, and built the ſtrong citadel of Carliſle, to keep the 


Scots in awe, Other kings had poſſeſſed Wales; he reduced it 


into order, civilized the people, and with the appellation gave 
them all the privileges of Engliſh ſubjects. He improved on 
the act which his father obtained, for giving a ſanCtion to the 


Star-chamber, by cauſing its decrees to be inſerted into ſtatutes, 
He, by authority of parliament, framed a court of wards, and 
23 court of augmentations. He reduced into a conſiſtent regu- 


larity almoſt every branch of our domeſtic policy. By an act 
of parliament the pay and puniſhment of ſoldiers was ſettled, 
which in effect was the firſt act againſt mutiny. and delertion, 


By his prerogative, and at his own expence, he laid the foun- 


dation, and ſettled the conſtitution of the preſent royal navy, 


Bat, notwithſtanding theſe additional forces, he kept up a mar- 
tial ſpirit amangſit, by putting arms into the hands of all his 
ſubjects, exacting alſo the legal ſervices of the ſea-towns and 
e:nque-ports. He was at great pains to repreſs the humour of 
preferring grazing to tillage, which ſpread as well as continued 


that depopulation, by which it was introduced. He took care 


that proviſions ſhould be both plentiful and cheap. He made 
laws for the planting and preſervation of timber. He cauſed fo 
much of Hounſlow heath as belonged to him to be leaſed and 
im proved. Se veral good! laws were made 1 in his time for proc 
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ring and amintsining a breed of ſound, well ſized, and tee 
able horſes. The poor had a legal maintenance aſſigned them. 


Power was given to magiſtrates to ſet idle people to work, and 


vagabonds, eſpecially gypſies, were ſeverely puniſhed. . Moſt of 
the defects, which were many, in reſpect to laws againſt mur- 
der, were removed. The manner of proceeding againſt pirates 


vas ſettled. For the common benefit of the ſubject, the making 


and the maintaining highways and bridges was adjuſted by ſta- 


tute. Watermen were regulated; deeds of bargain and ſale 


were directed to be enrolled; the ſecurity of property was en- 
larged by the acts reſpecting wills and teſtaments; uſury was 
reſtrained, and legal intereſt fixed at ten per cent., which, though 
2 high rate to us, was far below what the Jews in e and 


the Italians in theſe times exacted. 


The laws made in his time, for the facilitating and ſupport of 


inland navigation, clearly demonſtrate, that the importance of 


large rivers began to be underſtood, and eſteemed more than 


during the civil wars, when public welfare gave way to private 
intereſt. The Thames, the Ouſe, the Exe, the rivers of South- 
ampton, the Severn, &c. were freed from wears, and other 
obſtruCtions : on the ſame principle an act paſſed for rendering 
the river of Canterbury deeper, in order to its becoming navi- 


gable, The illegal tolls, and other oppreſſive duties on the Se- 
vern, were ſuppreſſed, that the great communication, by that 


noble river, might be as free as poſſible. The making of cables, 


and other hempen manufactures, which had been the principal 
{tay of Bridport in Dorſetſhire, was ſecured to that place, by 
ſtatute, More than one law was paſſed to prevent the harbours 
in Devonſhire and Cornwall from being injured and choaked up 


| by the ſtream- works of the tin-mines. An act was alſo paſſed 


in favour of the port of Scarborough; and with regard to Do- 


yer, the haven being in a manner ſpoiled, the king expended be- 


tween fixty and ſeventy thouſand pounds, out of his own cof- 


fers, in building a new pier, and other neceſſary works. Some 


favours he likewiſe granted, out of conſideration to their har- 
bour, unto the inhabitants of Pool, But not to dwell upon a ſub- 
ject that might employ a volume, let us barely mention his 
ſounding the two royal yards of Woolwich and Deptford, the 


cradles of Britain's paval Power 4 and his wandte at the latter 


his | 
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his noble marine guild, or fraternity of the Trinity, denomina- 
ted from thence of Deptford ſtrond. Theſe were manifeſt 
proofs of his acquaintance with, and attention to, the real and 
eſſential intereſts of his ſubjects. It may indeed be faid, that 
many of theſe, being acts of the legiſlature, ought not there« 
fore to be aſcribed fingly to this prince; which, in regard ts 
any other reign, would be a good objection. But though, in 
ſuch matters, parliaments in other times did what they pleaſed, 
almoſt without the king, yet Henry did what he pleaſed with, 
and parliament ſtudied to pleaſe him. Other hiſtories will 
ſhew, and very truly too, what evils flowed from this ſource. 
It is my felicity to have no concern, but to prove, that ſome 
good things came likewiſe through this channel, which is cer- 
tainly a point of juſtice to do, if I had abilities to perform it. 
He was likewiſe very ſolicitous in providing for the ſecurity 
of his dominions, that whatever ſhare he thought fit to take in 
the affairs of the continent, his crown might be at all times 
lafe, and the public tranquillity in no danger. His militia and 
his navy were always ready for ſervice; but to give them leiſure 
to arrive he covered all his havens n fortreſſes. Guines, for 
the protection of Calais, he rendered impregnable, and made 
Bullogne ſtrong enough to reſiſt all the force of France. He 
eonſtructed a ſtrong caſtle on the iſle of Portland, and built 
another at Hurſt, to guard Southampton and the adjacent coaſts, 
the two forts called Cowes for the guard of the Iſle of Wight; 
Camber caſtle to defend Winchelſea and Rye, as South; ſea 
caſtle was erected to ſecure Portſmouth, Sandgate, Walmer, 
Deal, and Sandown caſtles, were all raiſed by him to preſerve 
the cinque-ports; as was that of Queenborough to cover the 
other fide of Kent. Nor did he overlook or neglect the more 
diſtant parts of this iſland, as the ſtrong and coſtly caſtles of 
Pendennis and St. Maws in Cornwall clearly witnels. We may 
think the leſs of theſe fortifications, by ſeeing moſt of them 


nnking into ruins, being ſuffered, through neglect, to moulder | 


and decay; but they were once works of wonder, for all that, 
coſt Henry immenſe ſums, and in his own days were both uſeful 
and honourable, whatever, through a change of cii cumſtances, 
ehey may be now. He was magnificent in his palaces, ſuch. as 


Þre Jewell and Whitehall, here in his 888 Beaulieu | in Efſex, 
Noneſuch 


r a. I Re 


r - mn 


Noneſuch in Surry, Chelſea and Hampton court in Middleſex, 
Dartford and Greenwich in Kent, and Windſor caſtle in Berks, 


which he much improved. 'Thele buildings were expenſive, 


encouraged artiſts, gave employment to multitudes, and, by 
the king's example, ſpread a ſpirit of this ſort over all England, 
as Leland, and other contemporary writers remark, and praiſe 


him for it exceedingly ; and of what paſſed in their own times, 


we cannot be ſo good judges as they, in reſpect to the ſafety 


| thoſe fortreſſes procured, or the good effects which the . 


taſte in building and other polite arts produeed. 


Though dreaded by his clergy, and little beloved by the old 


nobility, Henry was revered by the gentry, whom he employed 


and advanced, and had the affeftions of the commons, to 
whom he was kind. He made laws for regulating meaſures, 


for improving the woollen and worſted manufactures, and for 
preventing frauds in pewter, by which exportation was prevent- 


ed. He was an enemy to monopolies, and to the oppreſſion of 


incorporated companies, whom he reſtrained from making bye- 


laws, but with the aſſent of the chief juſtices. He cauſed the 
ſees of apprentices, at being bound and made free, to be fixed 
by a ſtatute ;z and alſo declared bonds taken by mafters from 
their apprentices, that when they had ſerved their times, they 
would not ſet up their reſpective crafts, to be void. In reſpect. 
| to foreigners exerciſing trades, of which, in thoſe days, 
there were in London many thouſands, which occaſioned muck 
heart-burning, many tumults, and one great inſurrection; he 
directed a ſtrict inquiry in the Star-chamber, and then converted 
the decree made there into a law, by authority of parliament. 
As this has been liable to miſinterpretation, as a meaſure de- 
ſtructive to induſtry, it may be proper to ſet it in a true light. 
Theſe ſtrangers took no Englith apprentices or ſervants, they 
underſold by debaſing wares, they did not bear a ſhare in taxes 
or public ſervices, they affected to live in communities, and to 
hold meetings for ſupporting their intereſts againſt the natives; 


and when they were grown rich by theſe and ſuch like arts, 


they went home with their wealth, and left their nephews or 


ſervants here, in poſſeſſion of their trades. All the hardſhips 


put upon them by the king's law was, to ſet them on a level, in 
Il! theſe . with his own lubjedts. te was alſo a lover of 
Les learned 
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learned men, and an encourager of learned profeſſions. Hz 
founded the royal college of phyſicians, granted them extenſive 
privileges by charter, which was ſupported by a ſtatute ; and 
he, in like manner, exempted ſurgeons from being on juries, or 
ſerving offices, as being, in its conſequences, detrimental to ſo. 
ciety. He invited over Hans Holbein, and other ingenious fo- 
reigners, rewarded them liberally, and encouraged all new in- 
ventions, of which, if we had room, we could give a conſider. 
able catalogue, that were introduced under his auſpice, or at 
leaſt during his reign ; which, having laſted almoſt thitty-eight 
years, muſt have brought in manners, as we ſhall ſee it actually 
did, that had a very ſtrong effect upon ** fortune and condi- 
tion of the nation. 
Mr. Robert Thorne, a merchant of Briftol, i in the year x 1527 
addreſſed himſelf to the king by a letter, wherein he repreſented 
what great advantages the emperor and the king of Portugal 
drew from their colonies, and, in a very pathetic ſtrain, exhort- 
ed him to undertake diſcoveries towards the north, concerning 
which he gave many hints, ſupported by very plauſible reaſons*. 
The king underſtanding that this gentleman had great expert- 
ence, as well as a very penetrating judgment, yielded to his re- 
| queſt, and ordered two ſhips to be well manned and victualled 
for this expedition, of which Mr. Thorne himſelf had the di- 
rection. The iſſue, however, of this voyage, is very uncertain · 
ly recorded: all we know of it is, that one of the ſhips em- 
ployed therein was loſt, and that the other returned home 
without diſcovering any north-weſt paſſage, though certainly no 
care or pains were wanting in ſuch as were concerned. Mr. 
Thorne, the principal undertaker, lived to be afterwards mayor 
of Briſtol, and dying in a good old age, with a "oor fair ropes 
tation, lies buried in the Temple church, 
In 1530 Mr. William Hawkins of Plymouth, father of the 
famous Sir John Hawkins, Kut. and himſelf eſteemed one of 


3 8 Hakiuyt' s voyages, vol. i. p. 213. u XHall, fol. 158. b. Herbert's Hill, 
of Hen, VIII. in Kennet, vol. ii. p. 85. Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 129, 212. Put- 
chas's pilgrims, vol. iii. p. 806 —809. Weever's funeral monuments, p. 443. 
Though Fuller in his worthies, under Briſtol, p. 36. ſpeaking of the great benefi 
cence of this truly eminent and worthy perſon, intimates, that he lies buried in 
St. Chriſtopher's, near the Exchange, London, EEE 
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the ableſt ſeamen of bis time, fitted out a ſtout tall ſhip, ſays 
my author, at his own expence, called the Paul of Plymouth, 
olf the burden of two hundred and fifty tons; in which he made 
; | three voyages to the coaſt of Braſil, touching alſo on the coaſt 
ot Guinea, where he traded in ſlaves, gold; and elephants teeth, 
W opening thereby the channel of that rich and extenſive com- 
W :merce, which has been ſince carried on in thoſe parts v. 

Leſs ſucceſsful, though undertaken with greater hopes, was 


me famous voyage of Mr. Hore of London, a worthy merchant, 


and one of the moſt remarkable men of his time, His perſon 
was tall and graceful, his knowledge ſolid and extenſive, his 
behaviour inſinuating and polite 3 all which is neceſſary to be 
| obſerved ; fince, by his diſcourſes on the honour and profit of 
diſcoveries in North America, he inſpired no leſs than thirty 
gentlemen, of family and fortune, with a deſire of ſharing in 
the fatigues of his intended voyage*. They equipped two ſhips, 
one called the Trinity, of one hundred and forty tons, com- 
manded by Mr. Hore, the other the Minion, of leſs burden; 
| and on board theſe there TOO > in all, one hundred and 
twenty perſons, 
| They failed, from Graveſend on | the thirtieth of April, I 1 5 
and, without any remarkable accident, arrived on the coaſts of 
Newfoundland, where, while they were intent on diſcoveries, 
they were reduced to ſuch diſtreſs for want of food, that ſome 
of them when on ſhore killed and ate their companions. At 
laſt, when they were on the point of being all ſtarved, a French 
ſhip arrived, well furniſhed with proviſions, of which they 
made themſelves maſters, and returned therein to England, but 
| in ſuch a miſerable condition, though they were not out above 
ſeven months, that Sir William Butts and his lady did not know 
| their own ſon, who was one of the company, but by an extra- 
ordinary wart on his knee. Some months after arrived the 
Frenchmen whom they had ſpoiled, and made a great clamour 
at court about the wrongs they had received; into which King 
Henry having made a ſtrict inquiry, he was 10 much moved at 
the miſeries theſe brave men had ſuffered, that he generouſly re- 
pꝛid the French to their ſatisfaction out of the treaſury, and pro- 
moted ſeveral of thoſe who returned from this diſaſtrous voyage; 


" Hakloyr' 5 voyages, vol. iti, * ee | x Thid, p. 794. 25 . 
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amongſt the reſt Mr. Armigal Wade, who was many years after 


clerk of the council to himſelf and his fon Edward VI.?. One 


thing more I muſt remark before I quit this ſubje&, and that is, 
that the reverend Mr. Hakluyt, from whom we have theſe par- 
ticulars, rode two hundred miles, in order to take them from 
the mouth of Mr. Butts, the only OE perſon of thoſe who 


had made this voyage“. 


The Engliſh commerce, during che reign of this prince, ex- 
tended itſelf very much, eſpecially towards the new- diſcovered 


lands in the north, to which by degrees a regular trade was fix- 
ed, and in the Levant encouraged by the great intercourſe be- 
tween the king and the two maritime ſtates of Italy, Venice, and 


Genoa. In proof of this I will give the title of a patent granted : 


by this monarch to a Genoeſe, to execute the office of a conſul 
of the Engliſh nation in the iſle of Chio, the original of which 


is ſtill preſerved in the library of the ſociety for propagating 


Chriſtian knowledge. It runs thus: © Exemplar: literarum pat. 


% Henrici regis octavi, in quibus conceſſit Benedicto Juſtiniani 


ic mercatori genuenſi, officium five locum magiftri protectoris, 
4 ſive conſulis; infra inſulam five civitatem de Scio. Teſte 
sc rege apud Chelſehith, quinto die Octobris reg. X11.“ 


It ſeems, indeed, to have been the king s maxim, as may be 


gathered from the ſtate papers of his reign which have reached 
our times, to have made uſe of all his foreign negociations for 
the furtherance of trade, to which his agents Ley and Pace, the 
former employed in Spain, and the latter to Venice and the Swiſs 


cantons, had a ſtrong inclination. As to Pace, he had formed 
2 plan for enlarging our foreign trade into the Turkiſh domi- 


nions, which was hindered from coming to the king's notice 


by the arts of Cardinal Wolſey, who firſt decried him as a mad- 
man, and then by his ill uſage made him really ſuch *. 
After doing, as indeed it was our duty to do, juſtice to this 
monarch's intentions, which, with reſpect to foreign affairs, were 


always what they ought to be; that is, he meant to preſerve the 
independency of the ſovereigns of Europe, and make himſelf the 
umpire of their differences; ; we muſt next, in juſtice to our ſub- 


y Hakluyt > voyages, vol. iii. p. 139. 2 Ibid. p. 131. 1 Sirype's | 


| memortals, vol. i. in the appendix, Herbert, RAC, Wood's Athen, wenne, 


vol, i. col. 29. | 


je, 


ject, ſay ſomewhat of the an that attended his inter- 
fering ſo much as he did with the affairs of the continent, and 
of the high price he paid for that reputation which he attained. 

But, previous to this, let it be obſerved, that ſuch as have cen- 
ſured him for changing ſides, as the hiſtory of his reign plainly 
ſhews he did, are in the wrong ta aſcribe it to the inconſtancy 
of his temper, ſince, as that learned antiquary Sir Robert Cot- 
ton b truly obſerves, it — rather to be pres to the account 


of his allies. 


When the Emperor Maximilian entered into a yrs with | 
this monarch, he promiſed to aſſiſt in perſon, to recover for him 


the crown of France, and to repel the tyrannical king who then 
| wore that crown; he promiſed him likewiſe the duchy of Milan 
to him and his heirs-male, to be held as a fief of the empire; 
and, as if this had not been enough, he likewiſe aſſured him the 


reverſion of the imperial crown, and the Roman empire. But, 


when he had ſerved his turn, he left King Henry to ſerve him- 
ſelf how he could. Yet this uſage did not hinder him from en- 
tering into a confederacy with Charles V. who fed him with _ 
the hopes, that, when by their joint ſupport, the conſtable of 
Bourbon ſhould be put into poſſeſſion of the kingdom of France, 
| he ſhould do homage for it to King Henry, yet afterwards, 
through his aſſiſtance, their affairs being in a proſperous con- 


dition, and the French king in the greateſt diſtreſs, when Mr. 


Pace, the king of England's ambaſſador, deſired farther aſſu- 
rances, they were plainly refuſed ; fo that, to break with ſuch 
allies as theſe, ought not to draw any Impufaton upon his 

character. | 


The times in which he lived, and the temper of thoſe princes 


with whom he had to deal, may furniſh ſome excuſe for his con- 

duct; and perhaps the ſecret engagements of his miniſters, by 

the means of penſions or promiſes from foreign powers, might, | 
it they could be thoroughly expoſed, juſtify the king ſtill farther, 


by proving, that he was miſled in thoſe meaſures, which indu- 
ced him to take ſuch ſteps for maintaining his intereſt and gran- 


deur abroad, as Heeply diſtreſſed and jmporecithed his geen i 
here at home. 5 


8 d In his diſcourſe of foreign war, London, 1690, 8v0. p. 90. 
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That immenſe treaſure his father left behind him was quickly 
conſumed i in the great expeditions he undertook, in the tranſ· 
porting vaſt armies to the continent, the maintaining them i in the 
field, and in garriſons, and the high ſubſidies granted to his al- 
lies, while he was fighting all the time in other men's quarrels, 
and got little or nothing, at leaſt that was worth keeping, for 
himſelf. When all that maſs of money was gone, he demanded 
and received ſuch aſſiſtance from his parliament' as none of his 
predeceſſors had obtained. To all this they added that prodi- 
gious grant of the eſtates of all the religious houſes in this 
realm, which at that time amounted to 150,000 pounds fer 
annum, and which were veſted in the crown for ever. Beſides 
theſe legal impoſitions, this king acquired no ſmall ſum by me- 
thods which had no better ſupport t than the ſtretch of his pre- 
rogative; to mention only a few: 
In the fourtcenth year of his reign, he had a loan of ten 7 
cent. out of the perſonal eſtate of ſuch of his ſubjects as were 
worth from twenty to 300 pounds, and twenty marks from 
ſuch as were worth more, This, indeed, was only borrowed, 
: and they had privy ſeals for their money; but the parliament 
kindly interpoſed four years after, and releaſed his Majeſty from 
the obligation of paying ſo much as a farthing of thoſe debts. 
Neither muſt it be forgot, that, in collecting this loan, the value 
ol every mar's eſtate was put upon his oath ; ſo that every ſub- 
7 ject was in jeopardy either of poverty or perjury. 
In the ſeventeenth year of his reign he had another great loan, 
in which an oath of ſecrecy was adminiſtered to the commiſſion- 
ers, and they were impowered to tender the like oath to ſuch as 
came before them: though this was ſtyled an amicable grant, 
yet the commiſſioners, to quicken men in their offers, threaten- 
ea them with impriſonment of their perſons, a and confiſcation of 
their eſtates. In the thirty-ſixth year of his reign, he demanded / 
and received a loan of eightpence in the pound of ſuch perſons | 


as were worth from forty ſhillings to twenty pounds, and one 


ſhilling i in the pound from ſuch as were worth more. By which 
it appears, that as he fell early into neceſlity, notwithſtanding | 
the rich exchequer that he came to, ſo he was not long out of 
neceſſity, after that prodigious acceſſion to the royal revenue 


made by bas conkicatiqn, before-mentioned, of the Thc -1 
n The 


% HENRF VI. % 
The worſt of all was, that, when he found himſelf prefſed 


for money, he took the moſt detrimental way of railing it, which 
| was that of praQiſing upon his coin. It may, however, ſeem 


doubtful, whether the alteration he made in the firſt year of his 


7 eign was ; with this yiew. He did, indeed, coin forty-five ſhillings 


out of a pound of filver, by which he raiſed that metal to three 
ſhillings and ninepence an ounce ; but, as the ſtandard was not 
altered, it is not at all improbable that the motives, upon which 
he made this alteration, might be honourable enough. But, in 
the latter end of his reign, his conduct in this reſpect became 


inexcuſable, becauſe highly detrimental to his people. 


The firſt ſtroke of this bad policy was in the thirty- fourth year 
of his reign, when he not only divided the pound into forty-eight 


fhillings, by which, if the coin had remained in its former purity, 


ſilver would baye been raiſed to four ſhillings an ounce, but 
added alſo two ounces of baſe metal in the pound, inſtead of 
eighteen pennyweigbt, which raiſed it ninepence halfpenny an 
ounce more. Nat contented with this, in the thirty-ſixth year 
of his reign, he coined money that was but half ſilver; and 


though ſome of the chronicles of thoſe times ſay, that by this he 
iꝛiſed ĩt to four ſhillings an ounce, yet in fact he brought it up 


to eight ſhillings. In the next year he gave the finiſhing ſtroke, 


by cojning money that had but four ounces of ſilver i in the pound 
veight; ſo that ſil ver was then at twelve ſhillings an ounce; the 
: conſequence of which was, that, after his death, his ſhilling fell | 


to ninepence, and afterwards to bene; that j is, pon would 


take them for no more. 
It is to be obſerved, that the greateſt part of this. money way 


cCoined into teſtons, which, though they were never called ſhil. 
lings, yet paſſed in his time for twelvepence : they are ſaid ta 
dave been of braſs covered with ſilver; and theſe were the pieces 
chat fell firſt to ninepence, and then to ſixpence; ; and a piece of 
that value being found very convenient in change, they were 


coined of good flyer at that rate in ſucceeding times, and from 


| hence came the word teſter, He made likewiſe ſome alterations 


in his gold coins ; all which was occaſioned by his foreign wars, 1 
and other expenſive meaſures, which forced him upon theſe 
methods, unknown to any of his royal prodeceiiges eden in the 
times gf their . necetliticy, 


* 
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It is inconceivable what ſtrange, as well as what bad effects 
this debaſement of the coin produced, and which, as the com- 
mon people for want of diſcernment were unable to aſeribe to its 
proper cauſe, they were led from thence into a variety of errors, 
which naturally rendered them deſirous of very improper mea- 


ſures, which they vainly hoped would prove remedies. All 


things of a ſudden grew extravagantly dear; as indeed, how 
ſhould it be otherwiſe? for, let a prince be ever ſo powerful, he 
cannot change the nature, or even the value of things, nor will 
his debaſing his coin fink the worth of the commodities or ma- 
nufactures that are to be purchaſed with it. e 

At firſt ſuch alterations will create great confuſion, which En- 


not but be detrimental to private property, yet by degrees men 
will be taught to ſet up their natural againſt the regal preroga- 
tive, and when they find money of leſs value than it ſhould be, 


they will infiſt upon having more money. But, notwithſtanding 
experience points them to this remedy in. their private dealings, 
yet, as all men are buyers as well as ſellers, it is eaſy to perceive, 


| that, in ſuch a ſituation of things, a general clamour will ariſe 
about the dearneſs of neceſſary commodities, which may be, as 
it then was, attributed to falſe cauſes, which occafioned not 


only ineffectual remedies to be applied, but ſuch as were alſo 


- injurious, heightening old, and being alſo ren of freſh. 


E inconveniencies. 


* * 


Jo this may be aſcribed many of the complaints that are to 


be met with in the hiſtorians of thoſe times, and many of the 


laws too, that were founded on popular conceit, and which, 


though they were enacted to give public ſatisfaction, were re- 


pealed again in ſucceeding reigns, when they were felt to be pub- 


lic grievances. If, as the Roman poet obſerves, there is a plea- 

' ſure in beholding ſtorms and tempeſts when we are ſafe, and out 
of their reach, there is certainly much greater ſatisfaction in con- 

_ eemplaring the political foul weather of former times, which we 


are not only exempt from feeling, but which our preſent happy 
conſtitution ſecures us from any apprehenſion that we or our po- 


ſterity ſhall ever feel. But this ſatisfaction may be ſtill heigh- 
tened, by a rational reflection upon what paſſed in thoſe times, 
on the connection between e e in aun the miſchiefs 


created 
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created by them, and the Aion rp dic that were ſometimes 


put on theſe by thoſe who ſuffered them. 
It is the power of making theſe remarks, and of ſetting things 


even of the niceſt nature in their true light, that is one of the 


greateſt advantages attending freedom. In times paſt, no doubt, 


there might be many who had heads clear enough to make theſe, 


or perhaps better reflections, but they were obliged to conceal 
them, becauſe reaſons of ſtate would have made that a crime, 
which was commendable in itſelf, but which, notwithſtanding 


that, will never be commended but amongſt a free people. The 


meaſures that we have cenſured and expoſed were certainly 


marks of the power, the exceſlive power of the prince by whom 
they were taken, and who, it is very probable, did not foreſee 


the conſequences: that would attend them: they ſerved ſome 
immediate purpoſe ; and he who is urged by an ambitious will, 


= when he is poſſeſſed of abſolute power, will ſeldom look farther. 


But thoſe who live under milder princes, and in better times, 
will diſcern from fuch hiſtories the dangers to which a people 


muſt be always expoſed, who want the ſafeguard of a legal con- 
ſtitution, which may defend them from having thoſe privileges, 
| beſtowed upon them by Gon, torn from them at. the will of 
one of their fellow- creatures. : 


But it is time to paſs from theſe matters to o the glorious ſea- 
men, to whoſe memories we have undertaken to do right, and 
of whom ſeveral flouriſhed in this martial reign, that are but 


very lightly mentioned in thoſe hiſtories where we might rea- 
ſonably have expected the beſt accounts of them. As far as the 
narrownels of our limits will permit, we will endeavour to ſup- 

| uy that defect here, Manny with 


Sin EDWARD HOWARD, Lord High Admiral 1 : 


England, and Knight of the moſt noble order of the 
_ Gart zh 


Fo the aromas of 2 an Mluſtrious TIO adds, 23 we denn 


monly ſuppoſe it does, to the reputation of great atchieve- 
ments, then the memory of this very gallant and worthy man 
will have a double right to our ref peét. He was a ſecond ſon 
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of the moſt noble houſe of Norfolk; and derived, from the ci; 
awple of his father, thoſe qualities which moſt adorn the higheſt 
titles, untainted loyalty, and invincible courage. He begari 
early to teſtify his inclination to the ſea-ſervire, ſince we find 
him employed in the Flanders expedition in 1492; when King 
Henry VII. thought fit to aſſiſt the duke of Burgundy again} 
his rebellious ſubjects. As we purpoſely omitted an account 
of that expedition in his reign, let us; as was our intention 
tes inſert it here. 
The Flemings, naturally a brave people; and fond of free. 
dem, grew uneaſy under the yoke of the houſe of Auftria, 
and under the command of the Baron de Ravenſtein, began to 
throw it of, In order to this, they ſeized the town and har- 
bour of Sluys, from whence they fitted out abundance of veſ. 
fels, of pretty conſiderable force, and, under colour of purſy. 
ing their enemies, took and plundered veſſels of all nations; 
without diſtinction; and as the Engliſh trade to Flanders was 
then very extenſive, their ſhips ſuffered at leaſt as much as any 
other; which was the true reaſon why King Henry, upon the 
| firſt application of the duke of Burgundy, ſent a ſquadron of 
twelve fail, under the command of Sir Edward Poynings, with 
whom went ovt Sir Edward Howard, then a very young man; 

to learn the art of war. The duke of Saxony, in conſequence 
of his alliance with the duke of Burgundy, marched with af 
army into Flanders, and beſieged Sluys by land : and Sir Ed: 
ward Poynings thereupon blocked it up with his fleet by ſea. 
The port was defended by two ſtrong caſtles, which the Fle- 
mings, who had nothing to truſt to but force, defended with 
unparalleled obſtinacy ; inſomuch, that though Poynings attack: 
ed them conſtantly every day, for twenty days ſucceſſively, yet 
he made no great impreſſion ; till at laſt, through accident, the 
bridge of boats, by which the communication between the caf- 
tles was preſerved took fire: whereupon the beſieged were glad 
to ſurrender their city to the duke of Saxony, and their port 
and caſtles to the Engliſhe. In this expedition Sir Edward was 
made a knight, for his carracitliogry bravery, of 1 which le 


0 Hall, fol. 17, 22. 5 Poly. Vir. p. 584. Les Bacon's wine of Henry 
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gave frequent inſtances. during that long reign; and ſo tho- 
roughly eſtabliſhed his reputation, that King Henry VIII. on 
his acceſſion, made choice of him for his ſtandard-bearer 4, 
which in thoſe days was conſidered not only as a mark of par- 
ticular favour, but as a teſtimony alſo of the higheſt confidence 
and greateſt reſpect. | 
In the fourth year of the fame | reign, he was created Lord 
High Admiral of England*, and in that ſtation convoyed the 
marquis of Dorſet into Spain, of whoſe expedition we have al- 
ready ſpoken, as allo of the manner in which it ended. The 
Lord Admiral, after the landing of the forces, put to ſea again, 
and arriving on the coaſts of Bretagne, landed ſome of his men 
about Conquet and Breſt z who ravaged the country, and burnt 
ſeveral of the little towns. This rouſed the French, who be- 
gan immediately to fit out a great fleet, in order to drive, if 
poſſible, the Engliſh from their coaſts : and as this armament 
was very extraordinary, King Henry ſent a ſquadron of five 
and twenty tall ſhips, which he cauſed to be fitted out under 
his own eye, at Portſmouth, to the aſſiſtance of the admiral f. 
Among theſe were two capital ſhips: one called the Regent, 
commanded by Sir Thomas Knevet, maſter of the horſe to the 
king; and the other, which was the Sovereign, by Sir Charles 
Brandon, afterwards duke of Suffolk. When theſe veſſels had 
| joined the admiral, his fleet conſiſted of. no leſs than forty-five 
fail, with which he immediately reſolved to attack the enemy, 
| who were by this time ready to come out of the harbour of 
Breſt®. Authors differ much as to their number, though they 
agree pretty well as to the name of the admiral, whom they 
call Primauget; yet it ſeems they agree in a miſtake: for the 
hiſtorians of Bretagne aſſure us, they have no ſuch name in 


that province; and that, undoubtedly, it ought to be Porſmo- 
2 | 


a Pat, n H. VILE. p. 1. m. 3 4. Put. in, H. VIII. p. a. f Hil, 
fol. 21. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 915. Herbert, p. . Hiſtoire 4e 7 
France, par P. Daniel, tome vii. p. 313. | 

n We have this from the laſt cited author, who 8 1 right : for 
from the Sieur Porſmoguer, our 01d chronicles took Sir Pierce Morgan, which is 
the name they have thought fit to beſtow on the F rench tad as the reader 
may fce in Hall, fol. 22. LO and Grafton, p. 970. 
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Whatever his name was, or whatever the force of his fleet 
might be, which our writers ſay conſiſted of thirty-nine, and 
the French only of twenty ſail, he was certainly a very brave 
man. The ſhip he commanded was called the Cordelier, which 


Was ſo large, as to be able to carry twelve hundred fighting 
men, excluſive of mariners. At this time there were nine hun- 


dred on board: and encouraged by their gallant officer, they 


did their duty bravely. Sir Thomas Knevet, in the Regent, 
which was à much leſs ſtrip, attacked and boarded them. The 


action laſted for ſome time with equal vigour on both ſides : 
at laſt, both admirals took fire, and burnt together, wherein 
were loſt the two commanders, and upwards of fixteen hun- 
dred valiant men i. It feems this accident ſtruck both fleets 


with amazement z ſo that they ſeparated without fighting, each 
chiming the victory, to which probably, neither had a very 


good mee bh ED CD | 
In the begirming of the next April, the admiral put to ſea 
again, with a fleet of forty-two men of war k, beſides ſmall 


veſſels, and forced the French into the harbour of Breſt!, 
where they fortified themſelves, in order to wait the arrival of 
2 a ſquadron of gallies from the Mediterranean. Sir Edward 
| Howard having conſidered their poſture, reſolved, ſince it was 
 Impoſkble to attack them, to burn the country round about; 


which he accordingly performed, in fpite of all the care they 


could: take to prevent it: and yet the French lay ſtill under the 


cover of their fortifications, and of a line of twenty-four large 


| hulks laſhed together, which they propoſed to have ſer on fire, 
in caſe the Engliftr attempted to force them to a battle n. While 


the admiral was thus employed, he had intelligence that Mr. 


Pregent, with the fix gallies from the Mediterranean, were ar- 


rived on the coaſt, and had taken ſhelter in the bay of Con- 
quet. This accident induced him to change his meaſures; ſo that 
he now reſolved firſt to deſtroy the gallies, if poſſible, and then 


td return to the fleet. Upon his-advancing to reconnoitre Pre- 
gent's ſquadron, he found them at anchor between two rocks, 


| Godwin's annals, p. 10. H. Velleii in Gaguini appendix, p. 318, 319 
Dupleix, tome iii. p. 263. k Grafton, p. 9/1. Stowe, p. 491» Cooper, 
fol. 275, I A. D. 1512. m Hall, fol. zz. b. Holingſhcd, vol. ii. 
p. £16, Rapin, vol, i. p. 721. | Pe PH TUES e 
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on each of which ſtood a ſtrong fort; and, which was like to 
give him {till more trouble, they lay ſo far up in the bay, that 
he could bring none of his ſhips of force to engage them. The 
only method, therefore, of which he could think, was to put 


the braveſt of his ſailors on board two gallies, which were in 


his fleet, and with theſe to venture in, and try what might be 


be done againſt all ſinn. 
This being reſolved on, he went himſelf, attended by Sir 


Thomas Cheyne, and Sir John Wallop on board one of them; 3 
and ſent Lord Ferrers, Sir Henry Sherburn, and Sir William 
Sidney on board the other; and having a briſk gale of wind, 


ſailed directly into the bay; where, with his own galley, he at- 
tacked the French admiral. As ſoon as they were grappled, 
Sir Edward Howard, followed by ſeventeen of the braveſt of ; 


his ſailors, boarded the enemy, and were very gallantly receiv- 
ed; but it ſo happened, that in the midſt of the engagement 


the gallies ſheered aſunder; and the French, taking that ad- 
vantage, forced all the Engliſh upon their decks overboard, 


except one ſeaman, from whom they quickly learned, that the 
admiral was of that number“. Lord Ferrers, in the other 


_ galley, did all that was poſſible for a very brave man to doz 
but having ſpent all his ſhot, and perceiving, as he thought, 


the admiral _— he likewiſe wade the beſt of his way out of : 


the harbour. 


We have, in a certain notle writer's accurate biſtory, ſome | 
very ſingular circumſtances relating to this unlucky adventure. 


He ſays, that Sir Edward Howard having conſidered the poſ- 
ture of the French fleet in the haven of Breſt, and the conſe- 
_ quences which would attend either defeating or burning jt, 
gave notice thereof to the king, inviting bim to be preſent at ſo 


: inen an athon; ; dolvring. rather. that the King ſhould. have 


| bo” Haber, p. FO © au Bellay, ne. 1. Pelz tame iii. Loſing 
bis life thus unhappily, as obſerved by Mr. Anſtis, before he could have notice 


that his maſter had honoureF him with his order. Regiſter of the garter, vol. ii, 


P 275. | 
0 Godwin, 8 8 a Daniel ran he died of a wound he reecived | 


in the former engagement, which is a plain miſtake, _ 
p This Lord was Sir Walter Devereux, knight of the be anceſtor of he 


7 old carls of Eil, and of the preſent viſcounts of Hereford. 
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the honour of deſtroying the French naval force than himſelfo; 


A loyal, generous propoſition : ſuppoſing the honour, not the 


danger, too great for a ſubject ; and meaſuring (no doubt very 
juſtly) his maſter's courage by his own; the only ſtandard men 


of his rank and temper of mind ever uſe. 


But his letter being laid before the council, they were alto. 
gether of another opinion ; conceiving it was much too great a 
hazard for his Majeſty to expoſe his perſon in ſuch an enter- 
prize; and therefore they wrote ſharply to the admiral, com- 
manding | him not to ſend excuſes, but do his duty. This, as it 


well might, piqued him to the utmoſt, and as it was his avowed 


maxim, That a ſeaman never did good, who was not reſolute to 
a degree of madneſs, ſo he took a ſudden reſolution of acting in 


the manner he did. When he found his galley ſlide away, and 


{aw the danger to which he was expoſed, he took his chain of 


5 gold nobles which hung about his neck, and his great gold 
whiſtle, the enſign of his office, and threw them into the ſea, to 
prevent the enemy from poſſeſſing the ſpoils of an Engliſh admi- 


ral. Thus fell the great Sir Edward Howard, on the twenty- 


fifth of April 1513, a ſacrifice to his too quick ſenſe of honour 
in the ſervice, and yet to the manifeſt and acknowledged detri- 
ment of his country: for his death fo dejected the ſpirits of his 
ſailors, that the fleet was obliged to return home ; which, had 

| he lived, would not have happened. 


1 here never certainly was a braver man of MY or conſe. 
er of any family, than this Sir Edward Howard; and yet 


ve are aſſured, that he was very far from being either a mere 
ſoldier, or a mere ſeaman, though ſo eminent in both charac- 
ters: but he was what it became an Engliſh gentleman of ſo 


high quality to bez an able ſtateſman, a faithful counſellor, 


and a free ſpeaker. He was ready at all times to hazard his 
life and fortune in his country's quarrels; and yet he was againſt 
x; her quarrelling « on every ſlight occaſion, « or againſt her intereſts. 
He particularly diſſuaded a breach with the Flemings, for theſe 


wiſe and ſtrong reaſons: that ſuch a war was prejudicial to 
commerce abroad; that it diminiſhed the cuſtoms, while it in- 1 
creaſed the public expences; that it ſeryed the French, bys con- 
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ſtraining the inhabitants of Flanders to deal with them againſt 
their will; and that it tended to the prejudice of our manufac- 
tures, by interrupting our intercourſe with thoſe by whom they 


were principally improved. 


Thus qualified, we need not wonder he attained ſuch high 
honours, though he died in the flower of his age. Henry gra- 
tified his ardour with titles, and ſuch like rewards; making 


him Admiral of England, Wales, Ireland, Normandy, Gaſ- 


coigne, and Aquitain, for life; and cauſing him to be choſen 


knight of the garter*: believing that he ſhould thereby com- 


mand, as indeed he did, not only the utmoſt ſervice Sir Edward 


could do, but alſo all the force and intereſt of his potent fami- 


ly : which, however, that prince ill requited, as we ſhall ſee 


in the next life. This Sir Edward Howard married Alice, 


widow to Sir William Parker, Knt. and daughter of William 
Lovel, Lord Morley; by whom he had no iflue*, He was, 


as ſoon as the news of his unfortunate death reached the ears 
of his royal mailer, ſycceedsd | in his Bad office 85 his elder . 


brother 0 


81K THOMAS HOWARD, aherwards ul of 


Surrey, and duke of Norfolk, &. | 


JF ve ſpoke firſt of the younger brother, it was in reſpect to 


his dignity, and to its date; for though the junior ſon, he 


was the elder admiral; in point of merit they were equal. 
Thomas earl of Surrey, reſtored afterwards to the title of duke 


of Norfolk, treaſurer to Henry VIII, and the father of both 
theſe brave men, ſpared not either himſelf, or his ſons, when 


the ſervice of the crown and hig country required ir. In the 
| third year of this king's reign, a Scots ſeaman, Sir Andrew 
To Br eton, or 28 with two ſtout veſſels, one named the Lion, 3 


| x Lloyd's State Weste 5 147. 1 8 %% EN LD bel 
+ Aſhmole's Order of the Garter, p. 713. The king of Scots, in a letter to 


King Henry VIII. May 24, 1513, ſpeaks thus: And ſurely, deareſt brother, 
** we think more loſs is to you of the late Admiral, who deceaſed to his great 
* honour, than the advantage might have been i in winning all the TO gal- 
i es, 1 8 


* Barenaginem Angliz, fol, 2 17. Ms. in my poſſſſion. 
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the other Jenny Perwin, ranged on the Engliſh coaſts, and js. 
terrupted all navigation. His pretence was, letters of repriſals 
granted him againſt the Portugueſe, by James III. late king of 
Scots (whom his rebellious ſubjects murdered); and under co- 
lour of this, he took ſhips of all nations, alledging they had 
Portugueſe goods on board u. On complaint of theſe grievan- 
ces to the privy-council of England, the father of our admiral, 
then ear] of Surrey, ſaid, „The narrow ſeas ſhould not be ſo 
« infeſted, while he had eftate enough to furniſh A hip, or a 
C“ ſon capable of commanding it *.“ 
Db pon this, two ſhips were immediately fitted out by the two 

brothers, as J conceive at their own, or at their father's ex- 
pence *: and my reaſon for it is, becauſe had they gone with 
the king's commiſſion, they would probably have had a ſqua- 
dron. Beſides, they needed no commiſſion; for pirates being 
Hoſtes humani generis, enemies to mankind, every man is at li- 
berty to act againſt them; and on this very principle King 
Henry juſtified, this action 7, Indeed moſt of our hiſtorians 
overturn theſe arguments, by ſtyling Sir Edward Howard Lord 
Admiral, and ſaying his brother ſerved under him on this occa- 
fon. The latter may be true, on account of Sir Edward's ex- 
perience; but as to the former it is plainly erroneous; as ap- 
pears by the date of his patent in the ſucceeding year . „ On- 
the whole, I think it moſt likely, this was a private expedition, 
with the knowledge and conſent of the king, but not by his 
ſpecial commiſſion, or immediate authority; as 5 will 1 2207 ap- 

pear by ſtill ſtronger teſtimony. 

The Lords having been ſome days at fo. were © ſeparated by 

a ſtorm, which gave Sir Thomas Howard an opportunity of 
coming up with Sir Andrew Barton in the Lion, whom he im- 
mediately engaged*. The fight was long and doubtful; for 
Barton, who was an experienced ſeaman, and who had under 
him a determined crew, made a moſt deſperate defence; him- 

| felt chonring eng. VHR a boatſwain's whiſtle to his 1 breath. 


U. Hall, fol. 15. Lellei de rebus gelt N lib. vin. p. 355. Buchanan. | 


lib. xiii. p. 424, 425. w Lloye' s State Worthies, p. 143. X Graf - 
ton, p. 960. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 811: Y See his anſwer to ihe 
Scots king's remonſtrances. z 4 Henry VII. r. 05 Aa Godnins 
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The loſs of their captain was the only thing that could induce 
them to ſubmit, which at laſt they did; and were received to 
quarter and fair uſage v. In the mean time Sir Edward fought, 
and took the conſort of the Lion, which was likewife a ſtrong 
veſſel, and exceedingly well manned. Both theſe ſhips, with 


as many men as were left alive, being in number one hundred 


and fifty, they brought, the ſecond of Auguſt 1511, into the 


river Thames as trophies of their victory. The men were ſent 
to the archbiſhop of York's palace, now called Whitehall; 
where for ſome time they remained priſoners, but- afterwards 


were diſmiſſed, and ſent into Scotland e. 


King James IV. who then governed the Scots, exceedingly 
reſented this action, and inſtantly ſent ambafſadors to Henry, to 
demand ſatisfaction; on which the king gave this memorable 


anſwer ; „That punifhing pirates was never held a breach of 


peace among princes.” King James, however, remained {til} 
diſſatisfied ; and from that time to his unfortunate death, was 
never thoroughly reconciled to the king os Engliſh nation. I 
reſerved this remarkable event for the life of Sir Thomas, be- 


cauſe the ſhip of Sir Andrew Barton became his prize, and 1 


thought it by no means proper to repeat the ſtory in both lives: 
a to Sir Edward's being made admiral, in preference to his el- 

der brother, it muſt have ariſen from his greater acquaintance 

with naval affairs, or from the family s deſiring to have the 
eldeſt ſon always at hand, to aſſiſt his father, who, beſides his 


many high employments of lord-treaſurer, earl-marſhal, and 


lieutenant of the north, had the alen of the Ne Cardinal 
| Volley to contend with © 


vir Thomas Howard accompanied the x marquis of Dorſet i in 


his expedition againſt Guyenne, which ended in King Ferdi- 
nand's conquering Navarre; and the commander in chief falling 


bck, Sir Thomas ſucceeded him, and managed with great pru- 


dence, in bringing home the remains of the Engliſh army f. He 
vas ſcaree returned before the ill news arrived of his brother the 
lord admiral's death; : whereupon. the king Uſlantly a - . 


5 Stowe's annals, p. 489. © 


vation, vol. ic b. i. 1 Grafton, p: g. 


wa e Herbert's life of 1 vit. p. 7. | 
Hill, fol, 18. b. Sir William Drummond's hiſtory of the five Jameſes, 
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him his ſucceſſor. Sir Thomas returned his maſter ſincete 
thanks, as well for this mark of his confidence, as for affording 
him an opportunity of revenging his brother's death. The 
French ſhips were at that time hovering over the Engliſh coaſts, 
but Sir Thomas quickly ſcoured the ſeas ſo, that not a bark of 
that nation durſt appear ; and on the firſt of July, -1513, land: 
ing in Whitſand bay, he pillaged the country adjacent, and 
burnt a conſiderable towns. The king was then engaged in 
Picardy, having the emperor in his ſervice; and this induced 
James IV. to invade England with a mighty army; ſuppoſing he 
ſhould find it in a manner defenceleſs; but Thomas earl of 
Surrey quickly convinced him of his miſtake, marching towards 
bim with a powerful army, which ſtrengthened as it moved, 
Sir Thomas Howard returning, on the news of this invaſion 
landed five thouſand veterans, and made haſte to join his father, 
"The earl of Surrey diſpatching a herald to bid the Scots king 
battle, the lord admiral ſent him word, at the ſame time, that 
he was come in perſon to anſwer for the death of Sir Andrew 
Barton; which evidently ſnews how far that was a perſonal 
affair. This defiance produced the famous battle of Flodden- 
field, which was fought the eighth of September, 1513, 
wherein Sir Thomas Howard commanded the van- guard, and 
by his courage and conduct contributed not 4 little to that glo- 
rious victory in which King James fell, with the flower of his 
army, though not without the laughter of abundance of cs 
en v; 
King Henry thought himſelf ſo mh obliged a at t that time to 
the Howards, for this and other ſervices, that at a parliament 
| held the next year, he reſtored Thomas earl of Surrey to the 
title of Norfolk i, and created the lord admiral earl of Surrey; 
who took his ſeat in the Houſe of Peers, not as a duke's ſon, 
but according to his creation*, Theſe favours were from the 
king; for as to the cardinal miniſter, he made the duke of 
| es fo uncaſy, as high treaſurer, that in the courſe of 4 


8 Hall, fol. 23. b. 3 p. 491. Godwin” 3 p · 125 13. h Graf 
p. 984. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 829. Speed, p. 753. See an original letter of 
Queen Catharine to her lord (Henry VIII.) dated Voborne, the ſixteenth of Sep- 
tember, 1513, acquainting kim with the news of this great victory; in Sylloge epil. 
a variis Angl. princip. ſcript. p. 206. I Pat, $ Het, 
VIII. p. 2. m. 11. Journal of parliament eod, anno. 
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very few yu he's was _- to ere that high charge to his 


The war being ended wth "I che admiral martial ta- 
lent lay ſome time * unemployed 3 but certain diſturbances in 


W 1recland” calling for redreſs, the active earl of Surrey was ſent 


thither, with a commiſhon, as lord-deputy!, where he ſuppreſſed - 
Deſmond's rebellion, humbled the O'Neals and O'Carrols, and 
without affecting ſeverity or popularity, brought all things into 
good order, leaving, when he quitted the iſland, peace and a 
parliament behind him n, and carrying with him the affections 


of the people, though he performed not all he intended, the 


cardinal grudging the honour he had already acquired, andr re· 
ſolving to hinder, at all events, his gaining more *, 

The pretence for recalling him was, the breaking out gin 
of a French war. Before it was declared the French ſhips of 


| war interrupted (according to cuſtom) the Engliſh trade, ſo that 


we ſuffered as their enemies, while their ambaſſadors here 
treated us as friends. The lord admiral, on his arrival, reme- 
died this inconvenience z-he immediately fitted out a ſmall ſqua- 
dron of clean ſhips, under a vigilant commander, who ſoon. 


= crove the French privateers from their beloved occupation, 
thieving, to their old trade of. ſtarving “. 


In the ſpring, Sir 
William Fitz- Williams, as vice-admiral, put to ſea, with a fleet 


of twenty-eight men of war, to guard the narrow ſeas P; and 


it being apprehended, that the Scots might add to the number 


W of the king's enemies by ſea as well as land, a ſmall ſquadron 
| of ſeven frigates ſailed up the Frith of Forth, and burned all 
ſuch veſſels as lay there, and were in a condition of going to 


fea 1. In the mean time the admiral prepared a royal navy, with 
which that of the Emperor Charles V. was to join; and as it 
was evident that many inconveniencies might ariſe from the 
fleets having ſeveral commanders in chief, the earl of Surrey, 


by ſpecial commiſſion from Henry VIII. received the emperor's | 


commithon to be admiral alſo of the navy, which conſiſted of 


one hundred and eighty. call (EG This commiſſion i is dated at 55 


14. D. 1519. + . D. 1521, n Hall, fol. 70, 90. 5 Herbert, | 


p. 40, 4m. Cox's kifiory of Ireland, p. 208. 6 Speed, p. 762, 9 Grafton, 
. 1052, 1053, Stowe, p. 514. Speed. P A. D. 1522, 2 Hall, fol. 
92. b. 94. a. Holinghhed, vol. ii. p. 873. Stowe, p. 515. | LOT > 
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London, June 8, 1522, in the third year of hig reign over the 
Romans, and ſeyenth over the reſt of bis dominions, and ig 
very arppler. | 
With the united fleets, hs adi ſailed over to the eſto 
Normandy, and landing ſome forces near Cherburg*, waſted 


and deſtroyed the country z after which they returned, This 


ſeems to have been a feint; for in a few days the admiral land- 
ed again on the coaſt of Bretagne a very large body of troops, 


with which he took and plundered the town of Morlaix*, and 
having gained an immenſe booty, and opened a paſſage for the 


Engliſh forces ipto Champaign and Picardy u, he firſt detached 
Sir William Fitz- Williams with a ſtrong pee to ſcour the 
ſcas, and to protect the merchants, and then returned to South- 
ampton, where the emperor embarked. on board his ſhip, and 
was ſafely convoyed to the port of St. Andero in Biſcay v. 


In the fourteenth of King Henry's reign, the good old duke 
| his father, being quite tired out with cares, reſigned his 


high office of lord treaſurer, and the king thereupon confer- 
red it on his ſon, the earl of Surrey *. He was alſo entruſted 


| by the king with the army raiſed to inyade Scotland, and in 


the ſtation of general did good ſervice. againſt the duke of Al- 
bany, whereby: all the deep deſigns of the French were fruſ⸗ 


trated. On the death of bis fatbet he was once more ap- 


pointed to command an army againſt the Scots, in which af. 


fair he acquitted himſelf with * much Wan ADA and 


þravery : as any man ever did l. 
He after wards attended the king into in 80 Was * 


principal ambaſſador to the French king, at ſuch time as 0 


monarch was proceeding to an inter yiew with the Pope *. 3 


the twenty eighth of King Henry, he aſſiſted the earl of 3 
bury i in ſuppreſſing a formidable —t$hellion, covered with the 


a.v .o-4 XY 


2 hola life ge ene himſelf an hone and t Pair to tho 


crown, in all capacities; yer in the cloſe of his 7008 the king 


r Lord Herbert has infred it at lend i in | his an p. 40. TOY 0 \ fave 15 


| 2522» 1 4 July 1. V Grafton, p- 1063. Cooper s chronicle, fol. 270. 
Godwin) s annals, p. 56. w Herbert, p. 50. Rapin. Xx Pat, I4 Hen, VIII. 
p. 1. y Hall. Buchanan, lib, xiv. Leſlæi de rebus geſtis Scotorum, lib. 
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was wrought into a perſuafion, that this duke of Norfolk, and 
his fon Henry earl of Burrey, were in a plot to ſeize upon his 
perſon, and to engroſs the government into their own hands, 
with many other things deviſed by their enemies, but altoge- 
ther deſtitute of proof. For theſe ſuppoſed crimes he and his 
ſon were impriſoned, and, as was but too frequent inthat reign, 
attainted almoſt on ſuſpicion *. Henry earl of Surrey, the moſt 
accompliſhed nobleman of his time, loſt his head in his father's 
prefencez nor would the duke have ſurvived him long (a war- 
rant being once granted for his execution) if the king had not 
died at that critical Jurcture; and TOTO opened a door ny way ; 
and hberty. _ 
After all theſe ſaferings he Larvived King Edward vi. and | 
died in the firſt year of Queen Mary, at the age of ſixty-fi ix, 
when his attainder was repealed, and the act thereof taken 
from amongſt the records be. He was unqueſtionably as able 
an admiral, as great a ſtateſman, as fortunate a general, and as 
| true a patriot as any in that age. But it is now time to come 
to his ſwccefler! in the coltimnand or the _ | 


Sir WILLIAM FITZ-WILLIAMS, eren eri 
of Southampton, and Eight of the garter. * 


E was deſcended, not 1210 of an ancient au honourable, 5 
| but alſo of a famous and noble family; his anceſtors ha- 
ving been ſummoned to parliament, as barons, to the time of 
| Edward III. Sir Thomas Fitz-Williams, the father of our ad- 
miral, married Lucia, daughter and co-heir to John Nevil, 
Marquis Montacnte, by whom he had two ſons, Thomas, who 
was ſlain at the battle of Flodden-field, and this Williams. 
Being the younger ſon, he, from his nonage, addicted himſelf to 
arms, and particularly to the-ſea-ſervice, which in thoſe days 
became a diſtinct and regular profeſſion, King Henry having a 
navy. office, dne I which his Fan had 


9 Haber 5 life of Hes. vl IT. p- 4 '% His micherraves were owing chiefly ta 
ite reſentment of his ducheſs, the daughter of Edward duke of Buckingham, and 
the falſehood of his female favourite, the former accuſing, and the latter betray - 
ing him, b See the act of repeal 1mo Mariz, and the character of both 
i the duke and his ſon, in Sir Walter Raleigh's preface to the hiſtory of the wortd. | 
A. D. 1554, d From the collections of R. Glover, Sr, 
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not. He alſo fixed ſettled falaries for his admirals, vice-admi- 
rals, captains, and ſeamen ; ſo that under him nayal affairs un- 
derwent a very great hinges and we have had a conſtant ſeries 
of officers in the royal navy ever ſince. How ſoon Mr. Fitz- 
Williams went to ſea, does not appear from any memoirs now 
extant, but moſt certainly it was in the reign of Henry VII, 
:for in the ſecond of Henry VIII. he was APRON one of the 
eſquires of the king's bod. 

In 1513 he had a command in the fleet which. fought the 
French off Breſt, and behaving very bravely there received a 
dangerous wound in the breaft by a broad arrow. This did not 
hinder his being preſent at the ſiege of Tournay the ſame year, 


where, diſtinguiſhing himſelf in an extraordinary manner, in 


the ſight of his prince, he was honoured with knighthood e, and 
thenceforward conſtantly employed. at ſea, where he made him- 


ſelf equally uſeful to his prince, and grateful to the ſeamen. 
Of theſe, we are aſſured he knew and called every one by name, 
never taking a prize but what he ſhared amongſt them, or ſuf- 
fering more than two months to elapſe, before they were fully 
paid their wages. The merchants were remarkably friends to 
him, on account of his conſtant attention to their concerns; 
and the king highly « eſteemed him for the . with 


he be e 


He executed the office of pong 3 the abſence of 5 
the earl of Surrey, then lord-licutenant of Ireland, in 1520, and 


convoyed the king, when he paſſed over to France, in order to 


an interview with Francis I. and two years after, on the break- 
ing out of a war with that prince, Sir William, with a good 
fleet, was ſent to protect our trade, and to moleſt the enemy, 
which he did effectually, but was not quite ſo ſucceſsful in 1523. 
when he had orders to prevent the duke of Albany from paſſing 


with French ſuccours into Scotland: for though he once diſper- 


ſed the duke's fleet, and actually took ſome of his ſhips, wit! 


ſeveral perſons of diſtinction on board, yet that cunning prince, 


5 eſcaped him vith the reſt by this artifice: be pretended to aban-„ 
don bis enterprize, relanded his forces, and ordered the ſhips to 


0 e Hall, fol. 23. a 4 45. 2, Hader life of Hen. vill. p. 33+ Stowe, 
p. % Wh - | : 
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be laid up; but, as ſoon as he underſtood the Engliſh admiral 
was returned to his own coaſts, he inſtantly reimbarked his 
troops, and continuing his voyage, notwithſtanding it was the 
winter ſeaſon, arrived ſafely in his own country f. In the ſix- 


teenth of Henry VIII. we find Sir William preferred to be cap» 
tain of Guines caſtle in Picardy; in the next year he was ſent 
ambaſſador into France, and executed his commiſſion with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that he was from that time more and more in the TI 5 


favour s. 

After the fall of Cardinal Wolſey, to whom our admiral was 
no great friend, we find him an active man in parliament, and 
made uſe of by the king to excuſe Biſhop Fiſher to the Houſe of 
Commons. In the twenty-ſeventh of the ſame reign he was 


again employed in an embaſſy to France, and in the ſucceeding 


year, being already treaſurer of the houſehold, chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaſter, and knight of the garter, the king by let- 
ters· patent raiſed him to the dignity of admiral of England, Ire- 


land, Wales, Normandy, Gaſcoine, and Aquitain i, and, by 


other letters- patent, ſoon after ereated him earl of Southampton; 


all which he is ſaid to have merited by his ſteady loyalty, and 
by his great {kill and indefatigable application in maritime at- 
fairs, to which he from his youth had been addicted k. 


Shortly after the king raiſed him till higher, to the poſt of 


lord privy ſeal, in which quality we find that, with John Lord 
Ruſſel, who ſucceeded him as high admiral, he paſſed over in- 
to France, where the war was again broke out, with two troops 


of horſe ; which ſhews his martial ſpirit, and how loth he was 
to quit the ſervice of his country in a military way!. 

It ſeems his conſtitution was by this time much broken through 
continual fatigues, and therefore he made a will, whereby, 
among other legacies, he bequeathed the king his maſter his 


veſt collar of the garter, and his rich George ſer with diamonds w. 


Vet, on the breaking out of a war with Scotland, to which 


his friend and old companion in arms, Thomas duke of Norfolk 5 


was ea, ordered, with 2 numerous 1 75 our brave 


f 18 lib. xiv. p. 448. Ledai as ke geltis 1 lib, ix. p. . | 
22 Drummond, p. 180, 8 Grafton, p. 1109. 71 1 vol. ii. p. 892. 
* Hall, f.. 189. 4. 1 Pat, 28 l. Amin EMS collechious of 8. * 
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captain would not remain behind, but, with a briſk body of hor: 
and foot, joined him, and led the van; yet this proved but the 


laſt flaſhings of his heroic flame, ſince at Newcaſtle, overcome 
by his diſeaſe and with fatigue, he breathed his laſt; to the great 
| regret of his royal maſter, as well as of his general, who com- 
manded his banner to be borne, as it had hitherto been, in the 


front of the army, all the reſt of the expedition, as a mark of 


the reſpect due to his memory n. By his counteſs Mabel, daugh- 
ter to Henry Lord Clifford, he had no iſſue to inherit his virtues 

or his honours; but he left behind him a natural ſon, Thomas 
Fitz- Williams, alias Fiſher ». As to his age at the time of his 
deceaſe, we find no note thereof either in books or in records; 
but it is probable, that he did not exceed fixty, according to the 

courſe of his preferments. He ſeems to have been one of the 


firſt ſeamen raiſed to the honour of peerage in this kingdom. 
As to the remaining admirals in King Henry's reign, they 


were John Lord Ruſſel and the Viſcount Lifle, fo well known 
to poſterity by the title of duke of Northumberland, as the ſu- 
preme director of all things in the reign of Edward VI. and as 
a fatal example of the iſſue of boundleſs ambition in the begin- 
ning of the ſucceeding reign. But the reader will find ſuch 


ample accounts of them elſewhere ?, and their naval atchieve- 


ments contain ſo little worthy of notice, that I rather proceed 
to the tranſactions under the next king, than detain my readers 
Vith a jejune detail of things of little conſequence, eſpecially 


conſidering the narrow bounds into which we are to bring ſuch 


an infinite variety of important matter. 


a Ss p. 1268. 0 Dugdale's 8 vol. ii. p. 108. 


P In Dugdale, Collins, and other peerages of England, as well as in the gene · 


ral hiſtories, and particular memoirs of theſe reigns, and in e s and other col 


lections of N pepert relating to thoſe times. 
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The Naval Hiſtory of England, under the reign of Ed- 
ward VI. with an account of ſuch eminent ſeamen. 
as an in his time. 7 


oy 


Tims young . at the deceaſe of his father, was but 
in the tenth year of his age: however, on the twentieth 
— February following he was crowned, to the great 


joy and ſatisfaction of the nation, who were in hopes a milder 


government would ſucceed under the auſpices of an infant prince, 
aſliſted by miniſters whoſe chief, indeed, whoſe only ſupport, 
muſt be the affections of the people d. The ſcheme of admini. 
ſtration, laid down by the will of King Henry VIII. was held 


to be impractieable ©, becauſe it made ſuch a diviſion of power, 


as rendered the conduct of public affairs extremely difficult, if | 


2 A. D. TY . Fabian, p. 535. Geatos, >: 1263. 8 
Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 979. Speed, Godwin's annals, p. 211. Journal of this 


monarch's reign, written by himſelf, p. 3. printed by Biſhop Burnet at the end 


of the ſecond volume of his hiſtory of the Reformation. Strype's memorials, vol. 
Tube reader may ſec his teſtament at large in Rymer's fadera, 
tome xy, p. 310, the WOE ＋ which has been ee 
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not impoſſible : and therefore, to remedy theſe inconveniencies, 
the earl of Hertford, uncle to the young king, created ſoon after 
duke of Somerſet, was declared PROTECTOR, or chief gover- 
nor, that the nation might have ſome viſible head ; after which, 
as a manifeſtation of his authority, followed various promotions: 
amongſt the reſt, Sir Thomas Seymour, the protector's brother, 
Vas created baron of Sudley, and raiſed to the great truſt of 
lord high admiral d. One would have thought, that, in the dawn 
of ſuch a government, peace had been more adviſeable than war; 
but we find the great counſellors in thoſe days thought other- 
wiſe; for one of the firſt things they reſolved was to commence 
Var againſt Scotland, to which probably they might be proro- 
ked by the paſſage of a ſtrong ſquadron of French gallies 

through the narrow ſeas, which were going to block up the caſ. 


tle of St. Andrews*®, and to which they were certainly encou- 


raged by the diſtracted ſtate of the Scots affairs, the government 


being weakened by a minority, and the nation divided and di- 


tracted by factions f. 


The preparations made by the proteckor for his expedition into 


Scotland, looked as if he intended rather an abſolute conqueſt 
of that country, than to compel the marriage of Mary queen of 
Scots to the young King Edwards. Both the brothers took a 
ſhare in this expedition: the protector commanded in perſon 
the land-army, which conſiſted of ten thouſand foot, fix thou- 


ſand horſe, and a fine train of artillery, it being allowed to be 
in all reſpects the beſt equipped force that for many years had 
been ſet on foot in this kingdom n. With this alſo the fleet, fit: 


ted out by his brother's care, correſponded, conſiſting in all of 
ſixty· fire ſail, of which thirty-five were ſhips of force, the reſt 


were ſtoreſhips and tenders, the whole commanded by the Lord 
Clinton as admiral of the North fea, and Sir Witham Wood- } 
Houle as vice-admiral; which arrived before Leith about the 


rime the Englith army penerrated Scotland by land i i; 


d Sete p. 1283. Life er King Edward VI. by Sir John | Have, in Ken- 
net, val. ii. f. 275˙ et eg. Strype, vol. ii. « book f J. e Stowe, p. 594. Thu- 
an. hiſt, lib. iii. & 5. Buchanan, lib, xv. f Leſzi de re bus geltis Scoto. 
rum, lib. x, Keith's bigory of the church and ſtate of Sco. land, p. 52, 8 Graf - 
ton, p. 1284. Godwin's annals, p. 214. h Holingſhed, vol, it, p. $80. 
$:-e4, p. 84. Hayward, Buchanan, lib. xv. Keith, p- 53: | 
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Abe protector, who was by 1 no means a cruel man, endea- 
voured to have prevented bloodſhed, by ſending very amicable 
letters to the Scots governors, wherein he ſhewed how much 


it would be for the intereſt of both nations, that this match 


ſhould take place, and how little it was for the benefit of 'Scot- 
land to remain in that dependency on France, in which ſhe had 
continued for a long tract of time. The governor or protector 
vf Scotland, James Hamilton earl of Arran, who was entirely 
in the French intereſt, ſhewed this letter to none but his own 


creatures, who adviſed him, ſince he had a very numerous * 


with the flower of the nobility in the field, not to liſten to any 


conditions of peace; but to force the Engliſh to a battle; which 


very bad advice he complied with, and told the reſt of the lords 

about him, that the protector 8 letter contained N eb : 

ings and reproaehes kx. . 
This ſtrange conduct brought on a a deciſive See on the 


tenth of September 1547; which, in the Engliſh hiſtories, is 


ſtyled the battle of Muffelburgh !; but the Scots writers call it 
the battle of Pinky n. It was fatal to the Scots, notwithſtand- 
ing their ſuperiority in numbers, their army conſiſting of upwards 5 
of thirty thouſand men; but they were ſo eager to fight, that 
they deſpiſed all the precautions uſually taken as to ground and 
other circumſtances. Nay, they were ſo fool- -hardy as to ex- 


poſe themſelves to the fire of the Engliſh fleet, which galled 
them extremely; and therefore we need not wonder that they 
| vere totally defeated, leaving fourteen thouſand dead on the 
place, and eight hundred noblemen and gentlemen priſoners ; 
after which victory, the protector bunt end. and ſo urged. . 


in triumph u. 
The Lord Cliciton, with bis fleet; continged longer 1 in | thoſe 


parts, with a deſign, as it appeared, to extirpate entirely the 
naval force of the Scots. He had before, in the reign of Hen- 


ry VIII. been employed for the ſame purpoſe, and had executed 


his commiſſion with great diligence, carrying off the Salamander - 


7 k Hollngſhed, Fol. ti. p. 890. speed, p. 504. Keith, p. 55. N Tides, 55 
b. 1286. Stowe; p. 954. Cooper, fol. 338. b. See King Edward's journal of his 


reign, p. 5. m Buchanan, lib. xv. Leſley, Keith, p. 54. and the reſt of 


the Scots hiſtorians. TT. 8 vol. ti, p. 990. Speed, p. Bog. Hay- 
ward, | a . 
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and the Unicorn, two very fine ſhips, and all other veſſels that 
were worth taking o. He now perfected this ſcheme of deſtroy- 


ing, by burning all the ſea-ports, with the ſmall craft that lay 
in their harbours, and fearching every creek, and all the mouths 
of rivers, with ſuch diligence, that, it is ſaid, he did not leave 
one ſhip of force or burden in all that kingdom b. In 1548 the 


lord high admiral, with a very ſtout fleet, failed hence upon the 
Scots coaſts, to prevent their repairing their harbours, and to 


do what farther mifchief he was able. But he was leſs ſucceſs- 
ful ; for, though he made two deſcents upon conſiderable forces, 


yet he was repulſed in both 4. The great hardſhips the people 
tuffered had made them deſperate; ſo that, notwithſtanding the 


vaſt expence England had been at, and the complete victory the 
protector had gained, the Scottiſh queen being eſcaped into 


France, and great ſuccours coming from thence into Scotland, 


the Engliſh were obliged after two years to make peace, both 
nations having ſuffered exceedingly by the war; which proved, 
however, advantageous enough to France, who, as uſual, made 
her uſes of each, and performed her agreements with neither”, 


The unnatural quarrel between the protector and his brother 


: the lord high admiral was the chief cauſe of the nation's misfor- 
tunes; for, while they endeavoured with all their force to deſtroy 


each other, public affairs were neglected, thoſe who might have 


prevented thefe diſorders, from the ſame principle of ſelfiſh am- 
bition Rodymg rather to ee them, with a view to ruin both®. 


ho Stowe's garni p. 880, 387. 5 p Holingſhed, 5 ii. . p. 995+ "| ns 


lb. x. Buchanan, lib. xv, 4 Hayward, Godwin, Keith. * ys 


p. 1370, 1514, Godwin, p. 220, 240. Thuao, lib. v. $ 15. 


Hayward, p. 301. Godwin, p. 226. Innumerable inſtances of this ſort occur 


in the eollection of ſtate-papers publiſhed by Dr. Haynes, No perſon, how great 


Lever their quality, ſcems to have been exempt from the perplexities attending 
this unhappy buſineſs; even the king ſubmitted to be examined; and his confeſ- 

| Hon, as it is ſtyled, with that of the Lady Eliſabeth, the marquiſſes of Porſet 
and Northampton, Sir Robert Tyrwhyt and his lady, the earl of Rutland, and 
other perfons of diſtinction, are there to be met with, printed from the originals. 


The marriage of the lord admiral with the dowager-queen, and the diſguft i it gave 


the proteckor, or rather the duzheſs his conſort, appears to have been the original 5 
cauſe of theſe diſputes : : and perhaps the reader will incline to my opinion, when 
be has peruſed two. letters from that princeſs to her lord, both without date, and 


the conſeſſion of Wygh:man ſervant to that nob'eman, which he will find in p. 
67, 62, 68, 69. of that work, See the King's jouxaal in Burnet, p. 4. 
N N e What 
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What the crimes of the admiral really were, moſt of our hiſto- 
rians ſeem to think very uncertain : we only know, that he was 
charged, among other things, with a deſign of ſeizing the king's 
perſon, of marrying the Princeſs Eliſaberh, and forming thereby 
ſome title to the crown. On this accuſation, Whether well or 
ill founded, he was attainted, without a trial, by act of parlia- 
ment*: a proceeding altogether inaxeuGiMs, becauſe thereby 
poſterity ſtand deprived of ſeeing the evidence on which public 
juſtice is ſaid to be founded. The protector ſet an edge on the 
ſentence paſſed by this law, by ſigning the warrant, in conjune- 
tion with the reſt of the lords of the council, for the admiral's 
execution, though his Majeſty's uncle, and his own brother": p 
and this, we are told, he did to gratify his wife“. 

The truth ſeems to be, that the lord protector Somerſet was 
an honeſt but weak man, meant well, yet ſeldom knew his own 
meaning, and, as ſuch men generally are, was therefore govern- 
ed in moſt caſes by other people's counſels; whereas the admiral 
is allowed to have had quick parts, great courage, and a much 
better capacity for governing: but his turbulent ſpirit gave the 
common enemies of his family, and the nation's quiet, an op- 
portunity of detaching him from his brother's intereſt, and there- 
by creating thoſe misfortunes which were not only fatal to him 

and the protector, but to the kingdom alſo x. I cannot forbear 
remarking, that the events of this ſhort reign afford the moſt 
uſeful leſſons to Engliſh miniſters; private views governed all the 
great men in theſe times; and to this they ſacrificed the welfare 
of the king and Mages For this, one, not out of regard to 

juſtice, but for the ſame dirty purpoſes, brought the other to de- 
ſerved puniſhment ; and by degrees they all became victims to na- 
| tional . e their ſucceſſors were not at all warned N ä 


t Grafton, p. 1291. Stowe, p. S6. The obarge, contain! ng thirty-three are 5 
ticles, with the anſwer of the lord-admiral to the three firſt, (for he would anſwer f 
to no more, neither would he ſign thoſe), are printed in the collection of records | 
in the 2d volume of Burnet' s hiſtory of the Reformation, p. z58—1g6, 

u March 20, 1549.9 » Hayward, p. zot, 302. Cooper's chronicle, | 
el. 344. a, See the warrant for the admiral's execution in Burner, p. 164. 9 

* Stowe, Holingſhed, Speed, Godwin's annals, p. 225—229. Burnet in his 


hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. ii. 2 99, 200. and i In Ferrat all our hiſtorians 75 
a0 write without bias. 
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by their examples; but trod ſtill in the ſame Sopery: paths, till 
a ſimilarity of conduct brought them alſo to ſimilar ends! 

The French, who were now governed by Hepry II. a young 
enterpriſing prince, laid hold of this opportunity; while the Eng. 
liſh were engaged in a Scots war, and divided by civil diſſen- 


ſions, to deprive them of the few but important places, they ſtill 
held in France, To colour their proceedings, they ſet up the 
following pretence: that Boulogne was not abſolutely yielded ta 


King Henry VIII. but conditionally only, by way of mortgage 


for a certain ſum of money, which they ſaid, had been tendered 
him more than once by their late king Francis I. and conſe. 
_ quently they had an equity of redemption, which, they thought, 
might juſtify them in any meaſures that ſhould appear neceſſary 


for the making themſelves maſters of the place. In ſaying this, 
] am not governed by Engliſh authorities, much leſs by Engliſh 


_ prejudices, but follow the accounts giyen by their beſt hiſtorians, 
and who relate the ſequel of the matter thus: The French king, 
under pretence of adding to the magnificence of his publicentry 
into Paris, and the queen's coronation, drew a conſiderable body 


of forces into the neighbourhood of that city, and into Picardy 


then, departing ſuddenly from his capital, he came to Abbeville 

where his forces rendezyouſed, and marched from thence with 
all expedition to Boulogne, whers he attacked and carried ſome 
of the forts, and diſtreſſed the place ſo much, that it was found 
impracticable to keep it“. Our writers ſay, that theſe forts were 


taken by treachery; and it appears by the repreſentations made 
in King Edward's name to the emperot, that the whole of this 


tranſaction was contrary to the law of natipns, there being, at 
the time it happened, no war declared . 


Another attempt the French likewiſe made upon the iflands 
of Jerſey and Guernſey, which they invaded with a ſtrong 


ſquadron of men of war, and two thouſand land forces. The 
Engliſh court having notice of this attempt, and knowing thoſe 
iſlands to be but indifferently provided, ſent thither a {mall 
Fquadron under the command of Commodore Winter, with 


* de dan p. 701. Mezeray, tom. iv. p. 3 Hiſtoire de France. par 
F. Daniel, tome viii. p. 20. 


310. Stowe, p. 59). See the inſtructions ſent to Sir Philip Hoby by the duke 


eight 


of Somers et; . e rages] vol. ii. 9 163. 


2 See the king's journal, p. 6. Grafton, p. 
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ports. At his arrival he found the ports blocked up, and him- 


ſelf under the neceſſity either of deſiſting from his enterprize, 
or attacking the French notwithſtanding their ſuperiority. He, 
like a brave man, choſe the latter, and executed this deſign with 


ſuch courage and conduct, that having killed them near a 


thouſand men, he obliged the enemy to embark the reſt on 
board ſome light veſſels, in which they fled ; abandoning their 
ſhips of force, and all theſe he cauſed to be ſet on fire. This | 
defeat ſo nettled that vain nation, that our authors ſay, they 

forbade the ſpeaking of it, with all its particulars, under pain of 
death : for which report one would imagine there muſt have 
been ſome foundation; ſince we and no traces of this _ in 


any of their own writers a. 


The misfortunes attending the Englich, by taking the forts 
about Boulogne, having ſerved. the purpoſe of the duke of So- 
merſet's enemies, in fixing a grievous charge upon him, for 
which he was ſent to the Tower, and diveſted of his protector- 
ſhip; they then thought proper to make a treaty with France, 
whereby the town of Boulogne and its dependencies, were 
ſold for four hundred thouſand crowns, and the French took _ 
poſſeſſion of them in the ſpring of the year 15 0 b. In this 
treaty the Scots were included; and for the managing thereof 
Edward Lord Clinton, who had been governor of the terri- 
tory now yielded to France, was made Lord High Admiral 
for life, and 0 large ms made him ba ard from ms 


king®, 5 e | EY 
= Holingthed, vol. i. p. 103. | Godwin's ants n. 233. speed, p. vie. 
' Fox's acts and monuments, vol, 11, p. 671. b E. Leonard, tome ii. P- 47%» 


Rymer, tome xv. p. 211. Tbuan. hiſt. lib. vi. ſea. vi. | 


© Grafton, p. 314. Strype's memorials, vol. ii. p- 230. 1 lib, x,. 
p. 5c6, Hayward. King Edward's journal, p. 13. Among others, as the 
King's journal, p. rx. and Strype, vol. ii. p. 194. informs us, who were re- 

wWarded for accompliſhing this buſineſs, was Anthony Guidotti, an Italian mer 
chant, who lived at Southampton. He had a preſent of one thouſand crowns, 

a yearly penſion of one thouſand crowns, and a penſion of two hundred ana 


fifty crowns was beſtowed on John Guidotti, his ſon. He had the honour of 
knighthood conferred on him, and about a year after was appointed the king's 


merchant, "os a licence to export woollen cloths, kerſies, lead, tin, &c. undet 
1 Ertain | 
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eight hundred men as a reinforcement, on board a few tranſ. 
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It is not to be wondered, that a treaty ſo far from being ho. 
nourable to the nation, was very ill received at home; and yet 


it muſt be acknowledged, that it was not near ſo inexcuſable 


as ſome would repreſent it. We have already ſhewn, with 
what injuſtice the French made war upon King Edward: and 


2 0 but reaſonable to add, that when his ambaſſador applied 
to the emperor for aſſiſtance, and repreſented the great things 


that his father had done for the houſe of Auſtria, the pains 


he had taken to ſolicit the electors to ſet the imperial crown on 


the head of Charles V. and how much the Engliſh nation had 
been impoveriſhed by the wars againſt France, purely on his 


behalf; a very uncourteous and rude anſwer was given. The 
emperor took notice of the great change that had been made in 
religion, which, he pretended, put it out of his power to yield 
the aid that was deſired; and therefore inſiſted, that as the 
price of his friendſhip, all things ſhould be reſtored again to 


their former ſtate. | After this, when m atters were come to 


_ extremity, it was propoſed, on the part of King Edward, that 
the emperor ſhould take the town of Boulogne into his hands, 
to remain as a depoſite till the king was of age; but that was 
likewiſe rejected, unleſs the old religion was reſtored. We 
may from hence perceive the integrity of thoſe miniſters who 
_ choſe rather to ſacrifice their intereſts. with the nation, than in- 
jure the Proteſtant religion; and at the ſame time we may diſ- 
cern, how little the friendſhip of foreign and of Popiſh powers 
is to be depended upon, when the en of de de alone 
-- arg at e 

After this peace, hene grewe a cloſer ds more e : 


intercourſe between the French and Engliſh courts, which gave 


| ſuch offence to the emperor, that he ſuffered his ſubjects in 
Flanders to cruiſe in the Engliſh ſeas, which afforded the 
French a pretence for acting in the ſame manner; but, upon 
complaint that the navigation of the narrow ſeas was exceed- 


— 


certain reſtrictions, and to import velvet, cluth of gold, wine and oil; paying 
only the ſame duties as the merchants of England. See eee e foes 
dera, tome xv. p. 227, 228. 
d Hay ward's life of n VI. in Kennet, vol. ii. p. 310, 371. Biſhop 
Burner' s hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. ii. p. 131, 139, 140. Strype s me- 
mortals, vol. ii. b. i. chap. zxili. | | | 
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protect our merchants z which, however, he performed but in- 


differently. On the twenty-ſecond of May, in the preceding 


year, the Lord Marquis of Northampton, accompanied by the 


earls of Rutland, Worceſter, and Ormond ; the Lords Lifle, 


Fitzwater, Bray, Abergavenny, and many gentlemen of rank ; 


carrying with him the collar, and other habiliments of the moſt 
noble order of the garter; with which he afterwards inveſted 
Henry II. went over to France as the king' s ambaſſador, and | 
there concluded a treaty for the marriage of his maſter to the 
princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of that monarch ; who, in the 
month of July following, diſpatched Monſieur le Mareſchal de 
St, Andre with a very great retinue into England, to preſent 
the enſigns of the order of St. Michael to the king; as alſo to 


treat of various affairs : though it is highly probable the French 
were not very fincere in theſe negociations. 


Some time after they began to raiſe jealouſies in England, | 
of the emperor's proceedings, becauſe he had fitted out a great 
fleet, without aſſigning any particular cauſe for it ?; but the 
next year things took a new turn: for the French continuing 
their piratical practices, under one pretence or other, feized 
many Engliſh ſhips 3 fo that loud complaints were made to the 


king : and upon examination it appeared, that the merchants 


had ſuffered by their depredations, in the ſpace of twenty 
months, to the full amount of fifty thouſand pounds. Upon 
this, his miniſters at the court of France had orders to make 

very ſharp repreſentations, which they did, but with little ef- 
ſect s; ſo that things remained pretty much in this ſituation; 
that is, tending to a rupture, to the time of the king's death, 
which happened on the fixth of July 1 5533 but whether 


e King Edward's diary, March 26, 1552. Hayward's life of that prince in | 


Kennet, Strype's memorials, vol. ii. b. ii. chap. x. f King Eduarg's 


diary, p. 26, 27, 30. Hayward, p. 318. Strype's memorials, vol. 2D: $66, > 
$67, 289, 230, Burner, vol. ii, p. 177, Rymer, iome xv. p. 49. 8 The 8 


re:der will find various inftances in the king's jencnal, p. 6 62—66. Serz pe, 
vol ui p. 332 Hiyword, and other wricers, | 
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ingly diſturbed, the king ordered Lord Henry Dudley, with 
four men of war and two light ſhips, to put to ſea, in order to 
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by poiſon b, as ſome have pretended or by a conſumptioni; a; 
1s generally thought, I pretend not to determine. He had they 
reigned near fix years and a half, and was not quite ſixteen. 
He was certainly, for his years, a very accompliſhed prince; of 


which he has left us many, and thoſe CER ee proofs in 


his writings. 
This reign plainly ſhews, that the perſonal character of a 


prince, however amiable, as much governed by his miniſters ag 


his ſubjects, is to them of no great importance. The forms of 


government were kept up, parliaments were called and ſat; no- 
thing was heard but the higheſt pretenſions to purity in reli- 
ligion, and zeal for the public good; while thoſe who made 


them, ſhewed very little regard to either, in what is the ſureſt 


_ teſt of men's principles, their actions. Under colour of refor- 


mation, ſeveral uſeful charities were given to the crown, as if 
they had been ſuperſtitious foundations, that the crown might 
give them away again to ſuch, as for that very purpoſe, had 
branded them with ſo offenſive an appellation. Againſt this 


_ archbiſhop Cranmer ſtruggled, but in vain; thoſe who had 
their intereſts in view prevailed ; the crown had the ſcandal and 
they the benefit. All biſhops had not the ſanity, nor the 


fincerity of Cranmer. There” were amongſt them ſome who 


accepted rich fees, in order to grant away their revenues. All 
this time the Commons were grievouſly taxed, the exchequer 
was like a fieve, which received all, and retained nothing. 
Errors in adminiſtration at home produced misfortunes abroad; 
theſe created expences, and which is worſe, unavailing expen- 
ces; ſo that, by an authentic account preſerved amongſt the 
Cecil papers, it appeared, that from the thirtieth of the laſt, to 


the cloſe of this reign, which is not quite fifteen years, there 


bad been ſpent in foreign wars, and about foreign concerns, 
| upwards of three millions ſterling. Boulogne was the great 
prize we got and this watching their opPortuaitys the true 


n See an eat of a 3 kept by one I tho times, in 3 5 li. p. 


421. Hayward, p. 326, 327. Burnet, p. 221. Heylin's hiſtory of the Reforma- 
| tion, p. 138, 139. i Grafton, p. 1324. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1083. 


Godwin, p. 253. Cooper, fol. 358. though he ſays, and he lived in thoſe times, 
that many were puniſhed for reporting this prince was poiſoned i and that ihe 
rumour thereof was desi throughout the kingdom, | 
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characteriſtic of French policy, we were forced to reſtore for 
four hundred thouſand crowns ; and the poor young king, who 
was not ſo much as indulged with the trifles neceſſary for his 
childiſh occaſtons, died in debt. 

| The great power, and immenſe fortunes which theſe aſpiring 
courtiers ſacrificed the public welfare to ſecure, were, as ſuch 


acquiſitions commonly are, of ſhort duration. The Seymours 


deſtroyed each other; thoſe who aſſiſted the protector to remove 
the admiral, took advantage of the weakneſs this occaſioned, 


to depreſs firſt, and then utterly to ruin him, under the ſpe- | 
cious pretence of concern for the commonwealth, for which in 
truth they had far lefs regard than he. The two great dukes - 


of Suffolk and Northumberland, who roſe upon his fall, as they 
built upon the ſame ſandy foundation of mere human policy, 


had the ſame unfortunate ends upon a ſcaffold ; and the prac- 
tices they employed for aggrandizing, became the cauſe of the 


overthrow of their reſpective families, in their own times; and 
conſequently they had the unpleaſant ſpectacle of the ſubverſion 
of their ambitious ſchemes; to embitter their laſt moments be- 


fore their own eyes. So dangerous and fo deſtructive a thing 
it is for the grandees, in any nation, to abuſe their elevated 
rank, and employ that power with which they are entruſted for 
the common good, to ſerve their private views, at the expence 
of a great people, who with ſome juſtice, though perhaps with 


too indecent a violence, teſtify a pleaſure in their misfortunes, 


and behold with ſatisfaction the deſolation of thoſe houſes (how 
noble or ancient ſoever) that were cemented with blood, and 
founded on oppreſſion. If thoſe whom their own abilities, the 
favour of their prince, or the confidence of the people, lift into 
nigh places, would read the hiſtory of their own countries, and 
_ reflect ſeriouſly on the melancholy cataſtrophes of ſuch, who, 
by an abuſe of their talents, preſumption on their power, 
or abandoning their patriotiſm when it had raiſed them to pla- 
ces, have fallen heidlong from the pinnacle of prefer ment, 
without ſo much as pity attending their miſerable dejections; it 


would infallibly keep them in the late paths and erbat Mem. 
from ſharing the like fate. 
But even in this reign, though they were but ſhort, there 


were however ſome gleams of ſunſhine, In ſuch affairs as in- 
„ ZF tereſted 
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tereſted no faction, and more eſpecially in ſuch as came before 
the king in council, and were of a nature fit for him to ex. 
mine, or to be explained to him; things took another, and 1 
better turn: it may be, thoſe refined politicians who were about 
him, as towards the cloſe of his reign he had ſome who might 
have read lectures to Machiavel, there might have been ſome. 
what of art in this. For if in things diſcuſſed in his hearing, 
all is thoroughly canvaſſed, and the right judgment given; hoy 
ſhould a very young king ſuſpect, that in other caſes, even be. 
fore the ſame men, different, and it may be oppoſite notions, 
were adopted? The beſt minds are eaſieſt deceived. But let us 
return to the hiſtory, and cloſe it with ſome of thoſe pleaſing 
proſpects, which may relieve us after our late ſad, but at the 
ſame time uſeful and neceſſary meditations. 
As to his care of trade, we have as many inſtances of it, in 
every kind, as can be deſired. In 1548, he paſſed an act for 
laying the Newfoundland trade entirely open, and for removing 
various obſtacles by which it had been hitherto cramped k. The 
very fame year, the merchants at Antwerp complaining of cer- 
tain hardſhips under which they ſuffered, the king's ambaſſ- 
dors interpoſed; and when the regency of that city ſuggeſted 
to them, that it was ſtrange the king of England ſhould more 
regard a company of merchants, than the friendſhip of a great 
emperor, King Edward's agent, whoſe name was Smith, an- 
ſwered roundly, that his mafter would ſupport the commerce 
of his ſubjects, at the hazard of any monarch's een upon 
earth. 
We have a very diſtin and particular account of the advan- 

tages derived to the city of Antwerp from the reſidence of the 
Englith merchants there, which, for the reader's inſtruction, as 
well as fatisfaction, we will inſert, from a very ſcarce and cu- 
rious piece, addreſſed to Sir Robert Cecil, then ſecretary of 
ſtate to Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards earl of Saliſbury, and 
Lord High Treaſurer of England. 

2 Philip, ſurnamed the Good, duke of Burgundy and of 
© Brabant, Wc. gave privileges to the Engliſh nation in the 
„ Low Countries, which happened in the year 1466, which 


k Sce Hakluyt, p. iii. p. „ Strype's memorials vol. ii, p. 155, 
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privileges the town of Antwerp confirmed the ſixth of Au- 
guſt in the ſame year; giving to them beſides a large houſe, 
which is now called the Old Burſe; and afterwards, by ex- 
change, another more goodly, ſpacious and ſumptuous houſe, 
called the Court of Lier, which the company enjoyed till 
the faid town was yielded up to 1 duke of Parma, in the 


year 1585. 


« At the aboveſaid firſt concordate and concluſion of privi- 
leges with the town of Antwerp, or not long before, there 


were not, in all the town, above four merchants, and thoſe 
alſo no adventurers to the ſea: the reſt of the inhabitants or 


townſmen were but mean people; and neither able nor ſkil- 


ful to uſe the feat or trade of merchandize ; but did let out 
the beſt of their houſes to Engliſhmen and other ſtrangers, 
for chambers and pack-houſes; contenting themſelves with 


ſome corner for their profits ſake : but within theſe late years, 


the concourſe and reſort of foreign merchants to that town 


was fo great, that houſe-room waxed ſcant, rents were 
raiſed, tolls, exciſes, and all other duties to the prince and 


town wonderfully increafed ; and the Antwerp men them 


ſelves, who a few years n were but mean artificers, or 
lived by huſbandry and keeping of cattle, whereof one gate 


of that city to this day beareth the name, and had but ſix 


ſhips belonging to their town, and thoſe for the river only, 
that never went to ſea, began to grow exceeding rich; ſo 
that ſome fell to the trade of merchandize, and others 100 


ployed their ſubſtance in building. 


„Then their old rotten houſes coyered EF thatch were 


cc 


( 


5 pulled down; their waſte ground, whereof there was ſtore 
within the town, was turned into goodly buildings, and fair 


ſtreets; and their ſhipping increaſed accordingly. Thus 


* proſpered not only thoſe at Antwerp, but all other towns 
and places thereabouts: ſo that in our memory that now live, 
the faid town was grown to ſuch wealth, ſtrength and beauty, 
as never was known the like in ſo ſhort a time; and no mar- 


vel; for, within the compaſs of fifty years, an houſe that Was 
CC 


worth but forty dollars a-year, grew to be worth three 
hundred dollars a-year; and an houſe that was let out for 
« ſixty dollars, came aſterwards to be let for four hundred 


£94 dals 
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« dollars; yea, ſome houſes in Antwerp were let for ſix hun- 
er dred, ſome for eight hundred dollars a- year rent, beſides 
ec their havens for thips 1 to come and lade and diſcharge within 
ce the town. Their public ſtately buildings and edifices, erected 
4 partly for ornament, and partly for the eaſe and accommo- 
« dating of the merchant, were ſo coſtly and ſumptuous, as he 
6 that hath not ſeen and marked them well would not believe.“ 
This ſhews abundantly how great a right King Edward had 
to inſiſt upon all his ſubjects privileges 1 in that city, where their 
reſidence ' was a thing of ſuch prodigious conſequence. We muſt 
not imagine, however, that ſo wiſe a prince as the Emperor 
Chatles V. was not very well acquainted with this, of which 
we have an inſtance, within the compals of King Edward's 
_ reign, anno dam. 15 50. For when, after all the ſupplications 
of the citizens of Antwerp, and the interceſſion of ſeveral 
great princes on their behalf, he remained fixed i in his purpoſe 
of introducing the inquiſition into that city; yet, upon the bare 
mention that this would infallibly drive the Engliſh not only 
out of Antwerp, but out of the Low Countries, he very pra: 
dently deſiſted n. 
With like care the king e the wrongs done to his 
trading ſubjects by the French, and very graciouſly received a 
memorial, wherein certain methods were laid down for encou- 
raging and increafing the number of ſeamen in his dominions, 
and for preventing the carrying on a trade here in foreign 
bottoms u. Some notice there are of other projects, of a like 
nature, in his own diary, which ſhew, that if he had lived to 
have had a ſufficient experience, he would have been extremely 
careful of mar! itime affairs, and very ready to have contributed 
to the eaſe and advantage of his ſubjects o. But the diſorders | 
which happened in his ſhort reign, as well as his immature 
death, prevented his doing the good which he intended. 
5 We muſt aſcribe to thoſe diſorders, and to the boundleſs pos 
ambition of that great duke, who, taking advantage of the 
king's minority, directed all things with almoſt abſolute ſway, 
that ſuch heavy taxes were laid upon the people, w who were far 5 


* 

m Burner s hiſtory of the . vol. ii. p. 161. Grimſton's 1 of 

the Netherlands, p. 286, 287. n Barnaby's information to ſecxetary Cecil, 

AS. See 825 eg 8 dier, publiſhed by aac | 
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from being in a condition to bear them, that lands, to fo great 
a value, were taken from the church to the uſe, as was pre- 
tended, of the crown, and then granted away to favourites; 
and, above all, that the very worſt part of his father's politics 
ſhould be purſued, and the coin ſtill more and more debaſed ; 


for in the third year of his reign, under pretence of redreſſing 


this eyil, there was a new ſtandard introduced, ſomewhat better 


in appearance than the laſt coinage in his father's reign, for 


now, inſtead of four ounces, there were ſix ounces of fine filver 
in each pound of metal; but then the number of pieces was 
increaſed from forty- eight t to ſeventy-two, and conſequently the 


| nominal value of filver was raiſed from four ſhillings to fix 


ſhillings an ounce, but, in reality, continued at the ſame rate as 
before, that is, at twelve ſhillings an ounce, which was incre- 


dibly grievous to the people; yet two years afterwards this me- 


tod was changed, and the finiſhing ſtroke given to all practices 
of this nature, by coining the ſame number of ſhillings, that 
is, ſerenty-two out of a pound of metal, in which there was 
but three ounces of ſilver; ſo that, while the nominal value re- 


mained the fame, and thoſe who knew no better believed that 


filver was {till at fix ſhillings an ounce ; it was, in fact, ſo long 


as the money of this coinage remained current, at twenty-four _ 
 thillings an ounce. Yet one advantage followed from thence, 


which was, that the groſſneſs « of the impoſition made it quickly 


diſcernable z and therefore the next year's money was coined 


pretty near the old ſtandard, before it had been practited upon 
by his father; but then there were ſixty ſhillings in the pound 
weight, which brought the price of ſilver to five ſhillings an 
ounce. And this began that emendation of our coin, which 


was completed, under Queen Elizabeth, by the advice of the 


ame miniſter who procured this laſt alteration in the time of 
King Edward; 


In this monarch's reign the Levant trade grew more exten- 


| fiveP; and that to the coaſt of Guinea, and other parts af 
Africa, was firſt diſcovered, and proſecuted with ſucceſs, by 


Mr. Thomas Wyndham . 1, We may add to theſe proofs of the 


Houriſhing « of naval pour: under this young prince, the e 
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made for diſcovering a north-eaſt paſſage *, which will lead us 
to ſpeak of the moſt aecompliſhed ſeaman who lived in his time, 
and whoſe memory deſerves, for his induſtry, penetration, and 


integrity, to be tranſmitted to e I mean the celebrated 
and W famous 


SEBASTIAN CABOT. 


Tz gentleman was the ſon of that eminent Venetian pilot 
Sir John Cabot, of whom we have given ſome account 
heretofore. He was born at Briſtol about the year 1477; and 
therefore Mr, Strype is miſtaken when he tells us he was an 
Italian; into which he was led by the name he met with in the 
MS. from whence he copied his remarks, viz. Sebaſtiano Cabalos, 
an inaccuracy common enough with our old writers, who affect 
to vary foreign names ſtrangely, a folly with which the French 
are {till infected, inſomuch that it is a difficult thing to under- 
ſtand Engliſh proper names, even in their lateſt and beſt hiſto- 
rians. Sebaſtian was educated by his father in the ſtudy of 
thoſe parts of the mathematics which were then beſt under- 
| ood, eſpecially arithmetic, geometry, and coſmography, and 
by that time he was ſeventeen years old, he had made ſeveral 
trips to ſea, in order to add to his theoretical notions a com- 
petent {kill in the practical part of navigation; and in like man- 
ner were bred the reſt of his father's ſons, who became alſo 
eminent men, and ſettled abroad, one in eee the other at 

Venice. | 

The firſt voyage of 8 in ich Sebaſtian Cabot 
was engaged, ſeems to have been that made by his father, for 
the diſcovery of the north-weſt paſſage, of which we have 
given ſome account before *. This was in 1497, and certainly 
| firſt taught our ſeamen a paſſage to North America: but whe- 
ther Sebaſtian Cabot did not, after the deceaſe of his father, 
_ proſecute his deſign, and make a more perfect diſcovery of the 
coaſts of the new found land, is a great doubt with me, becauſe 


r Iden- $ hiſtory of 121 p. 224. 5 PETE. p. 1323. * he was 
horn at Briſtol, and that he was the ſon of a Genoeſe, Stry pe's memorials, vol. 
V'»'!tltfk 8 Remarks on Hakluyt, MS. | u In the life of Johs 
Cabot, p. 337. A 1 | 


9 find 
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I find ſuch incongruous relations of this voyage in different 


authors v. For inſtance, the celebrated Peter Martyr, who was 
intimately acquainted with Sebaſtian, and wrote in a manner 
from his own mouth, ſays, that the voyage wherein he made 


his great diſcovery towards the north, was performed in two 
ſhips fitted out at his own expence * ; which by no means agrees 
with his father's expedition, wherein were employed one ſtout 


ſhip of the king's, and four belonging to the merchants of 


Briſtol ). Beſides this, a very intelligent Spaniſh writer, who 
is very exact in his chronology, tells us, that when Cabot ſailed 


at the expence of King Henry VII. in order to make diſcoveries 


towards the north, he paſſed beyond Cape Labrador, ſomewhat 
more than fifty-eight degrees north latitude, then, turning to- 


wards the weſt, he ſailed along the coaſt to thirty- eight degrees; 


which agrees very well with our accounts of John Cabot's voy- 
age 2: but Ramuſio, the Italian collector, who had the letter 


of Sebaſtian Cabot before him when he wrote, ſpeaks of a voy- 
age wherein he ſailed north and by weſt to ſixty-ſeven degrees 


and an half, and would have proceeded farther, if he had not 
been hindered by a mutiny among his ſailors . 

Ihe writers in thoſe days had no preciſion ; they ſet down : 

facts very confuſedly, without much attending to circumſtances, 

and were ſtill leſs ſolicitous about dates, which gives thoſe who 

come after them much trouble, and yet ſeldom attaining any 


certainty; which, I muſt acknowledge, is the caſe here. It is, 
however, probable, that Sebaſtian made more than one, perhaps 


more than two voyages into theſe parts, by virtue of King 


Henry VII.'s commiſſion ; and if ſo, he well deſerved the cha- 
rafter Sir William Monſon has given of him®, and of his im- 


portant diſcoveries, which the reader will be pleaſed to ſee in 
his own words, the authority of the writer, from his perfect 
knowledge of the ſubject, being of as much N as the facts 


he Mentions. | 


w FR 3 by comparing the accounts in Hakluyt with thoſe in Purchas, 
end in the hiſtory of travel, by Eden. * Decad, iii. cap. 6. Y Fabian's MS. 
Chronicle, A. D. 1497. 2 Lopez, de Gomara hiſt. des Ind. Occident. lib. 

ji. cap. ivv a Inu his preface to the third volume of his excellent collectiot. 


Þ In the large collection called Churchill's voyages, vol. iii. p. 396. and lris 
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« To come to the particulars; (ſays he), of augmentation of 
& our trade; of our plantations, and our diſcoveries, becauſe 
« every man ſhall have his due therein, I will begin with New. 
« foundland, lying upon the main continent of America, which 

Y e the king of Spain challenges as firſt diſcoverer; but as we 
acknowledge the king of Spain the firſt light of the weſt and 
<« ſouth-weſt parts of America, ſo we, and all the world muſt 
&« confeſs, that we were the firſt who took poſſeſſion, for the 
« crown of England, of the north part thereof, atid not above 
e two years difference betwixt the one and the other. And as 
« the Spaniards have, from that day and year, held their poſ- 
& ſeſſion in the weſt, ſo have we done the like in the north: 
« and though there is no reſpect, in compariſon of the wealth 
te betwixt the countries, yet England may boaſt, that the dif- 
ce covery, from the year aforeſaid to this very day, hath afford: 
ed the ſubject annually, one hundred and twenty thouſand 
cc pounds, and increaſed the number of many a good ſhip, and 
« mariners, as our weſtern parts can witneſs, by their fiſhing 
« in Newfoundland. Neither can Spain challenge a more na- 
c tural right than we to its n J Tor” in that cale \ we are 
te both alike. 

« If we deal truly with others, and not oorive them of their 
tc right, it is Italy that muſt aſſume the diſcovery to itſelf as well 
& in the one part of America as in the other. Genoa, and 
« Chriſtopher Columbus by name, muſt carry away the praiſe 
« of it from Spain; for Spain had not that voyage in agitation, 
tc or thought of it, till Columbus not only propoſed, but accom- | 

cc pliſhed it. The like may be ſaid of Sebaſtian Cabot“ a Ve- 
© netian, who by his carneſt interceſſion to Henry VII. drew 
cc him to the diſcovery of Newſoundland, and called it by the 
c name of Bacallao, an Indian name for fiſh, from the abun- 
& dance of fiſh he found upon that coaſt.” 

This ſhews plainly the great ſagacity and unbiaſed perlt, 

of this i ingenious author, who points very juſtly to thoſe advan- 
5 es Land theſe not inconfiderable] wit had, even in 1 his time, 


8 


e This affords a farther and mote direct al of my Te that 8 Sebsſtian 
Cabot made more than one voyage in the ſervice of Henry VII. ſince, from what 
our author ſays, it looks as if he had not only found the . but eftabliihes 


: he very of Newfoundland, | 
| | accrued 
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accrued to this nation from theſe diſcoveries, and fairly aſcribes 
to Italy the honour of producing thoſe incomparable perſons by 
whom they were made: for, though he is a little miſtaken in 


the name, aſcribing to Sebaſtian what was due to Sir John Ca- 


bot, yet he is right as to the fact; for Sir John was a citizen 


and native of Venice; which fully juſtifies his compliment to 


Ir AL x, the Morak of SCIENCE, and the NuRsE of the 
FINE ARTS. 

Ik this worthy man had performed nothing more; his name 
ought ſurely to have been tranſmitted to ſuture times with ho- 
nour, ſince it clearly appears; that Newfoundland hath been a 


ſource of riches and naval power to this nation, from the time 


it was diſcovered, as well as the firſt of our plantations ; ſo that, 


with ſtrict juſtice, it may be faid of Sebaſtian Cabot, that he was 
the author-of our maritime ſtrength; and opened the way to thoſe 
improvements which have rendered us ſo great, ſo eminent, ſo 


flouriſhing a people. Yet have we no diſtinct accounts of what 


he adviſed, or what he performed for upwards of twenty years 


together, wherein certainly ſo able a man could never have been 


idle. The next news we hear of him is in the eighth of King 
Henry VIII. and our accounts then are none of the cleareſt. 
| lt ſcemis that Cabot had entered into a ſtrict correſpondence 
with Sir Thomas Pert, at this time vice- admiral of England, 
who had a houſe at Poplar; and procured him a good ſhip of 
the king's, in order to make diſcoveries © : but it looks as if he 


had now changed his route, and intended to have paſſed by the 


ſouth to the Eaſt Indies: for he ſailed firſt to Braſil, and, mif- 


ſing there of his purpoſe, ſhaped his courſe for the iſlands of 
Hiſpaniola and Porto-Rico, where he carried on ſome traffic, 


and then returned, failing abſolutely i in the deſign upon which 


he went, not through any want either of courage or conduct 
in himſelf, but from the fear and faint-heartedneſs of Sir Tho- 
mas Pert his coadj utor, of which we have abundant teſtimony 

from the writings of a perſon who lived | in thoſe times t. 


- d 906 Wheeler 8 siſcourſe of 8 and. Contain, Luke For's account of * i 
e Hekluyt's voyages, p. iii, p. 499, f See the 


northweſt paſſage, ©, 
dedication of a' piece, called, A treatiſe of New India, publiſhed 3 in 15355 by Mr. 


Oviedo hiſt. Ind. Occid, lib, aix, cap. 13. 2 | 
Vor. I. „55 «- Þ 0 This 


Richard Eden, and addreſſed to the great duke of 1  Goofalro de 
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This diſappointment, in all probability, might diſpoſe Seb. 
tian Cabot to leave England, and to go over to Spain, where 
he was treated with very great reſpect, and raiſed as high as his 
profeſſion would admit, being declared pilot major or chief pilot 
of Spain, and by his office intruſted with the reviewing all pro- 
jects for diſcovery, which in thoſe days were many and impor. 
tant. His great capacity and improved integrity induced many 
rich merchants to treat with him, in the year 1524, in relation to 
2 voyage to be undertaken at their expence, by the new-found 
paſſage of Magellan, to the Moluccos; which at length he ac. 
cepted, and of which we have a clear account ur the ha 
of the Spanith hiſtorian Herrera. 

He failed, ſays he, about the beginning of Apel I52 5 firſt to 
the Canaries, then to the iſlands of cape Verde, thence to cape 
St. Auguſtine, and the iſland of Patos or Geeſe; and near baia 
de Todos los Santos, or the bay of All Saints, he met a French 
ſhip. He vas ſaid to have managed bur indiſcreetly, as wanting 
proviſions when he came to the ſaid ifland ; but there the Indians 
were very kind, and ſupplied him with provifions for all hi 
ſhips : but he requited them very indifferently, carrying away 
with him by force four ſons of the principal men. Thence he 
proceeded to the river of Plate, having left aſhore on a defart 
iſland Martin Mendez, his vice-admiral, Captain Francis de Ro- 
jas, and Michael de Rodas, becauſe they cenſured his manage- 
ment; and, in concluſion, he went not to the Spice iflands, as 
well becauſe he had not proviſions, as by reaſon the men would 
not ſail under him, fearing his conduct of the veſſel in the 
Straits. He failed up the river of Plate, and, about thirty leagues 
above the mouth, found an iſland, which he called St. Gabriel 
about a league in compaſs, and half a league from the continent 

towards Braſil. There he anchored, and, rowing with the boats 
three leagues higher, diſcovered a river he called San Salvadrr, 
or St. Saviour, very deep, and a ſafe harbour for the ſhips on 
the ſame fide, whither he brought up his veſſels, and unloade! 
them, becauſe at the mouth of the river there was not much 
water, Having built a fort, and left fome men in it, he reſolved | 
o procced up that river with boats and a flat-bottom caravel, in 


8 Wees iii. lib. iii. cap. 2. 


orqdet 
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order to make diſcoveries, thinking that, although he did not 
= pals through the Straits to the Spice iſlands, his voyage would 
not be altogether fruitleſs. Having advanced thirty leagues, he 


came to a river called Zarcarana and, finding the natives there- 


W bouts a good-natured rational people, he erected another fort, 
W calling it Santi Spiritus, i. e. of the Holy Ghoſt, and his follow- 
ers by another name, viz. Cabot's Fort. 


; He thence diſcovered the ſhores of the river Parana, which is 
W that of Plate, where he found many iſlands and rivers, and, 


keeping along the greateſt ſtream, at the end of two hundred 


W jeagues came to another river, to which the Indians gave the 


name of Paraguay, and left the great river on the right, thinking 


it bent towards the coaſt of Braſil, and, running up thirty-four 


leagues, found people tilling the ground ; a thing which, in 
thoſe parts, he had not ſeen before. There he met with ſo much 


W oppoſition, that he advanced no farther, but killed many Indians, 
and they flew twenty-five of his Spaniards, and took three that 
Vvere gone out to gather palmetos to eat. At the fame time Ca- 


bot was thus employed, James Garcia, with the ſame view of 


b | making diſcoveries, had entered the river of Plate, without 

2 knowing that the other was there before him. He entered the 
W aid river about the beginning of the year 1527, having ſent 
W away his own which was a large ſhip, alledging, that it was of 
much too great burden for that diſcovery, and with the reſt 
came to an anchor in the ſame place where Cabot's ſhip lay, 
directing his courſe, with two brigantines and ſixty men, to- 
wards the river Parana which lies north and north-weſt, arri- 


ved at the fort built by Cabot. 
About one hundred and ten leagues above this "RR he fad 
Sebaſtian Cabot himſelf in the port of St. Anne, ſo named by the 


latter; and, after a ſhort ſtay there, they returned together to 
W the fort of the Holy Ghoſt, and thence ſent meſſengers into 
Spain. Thoſe who were diſpatched by Sebaſtian Cabot were 
Francis Calderon and George Barlow, who gave a very fair 
account of the fine countries bordering on the river La Plata, 


ſhewing how large a tract of land he had not only diſcovered, 


but ſubdued, and producing gold, filver, and other rich ca. | 


modities, as evidences in favour of their general's conduct. The 


demand they made were, that a ſupply ſhould bs ſent of provi- 
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ſion, ammunition, goods proper to carry on a trade, and a com- 
petent recruit of ſeamen and ſoldiers: to this the merchants, by 
whom Cabot 8 ſquadron was fitted out, would not agree, but 
choſe to let their rights eſcheat to the crown of Caſtile: the king 
then took the whole upon himſelf, but was ſo dilatory i in his pre- 
parations, that Sebaſtian Cabot, quite tired out, as having b 
five years in America, reſolved to return home which he did, 
embarking the remainder of his men, and all his effects, on 
board the big ggeſt of his ſhips, and leaving the reſt behind him, 
It was the (| ſpring of the year 1 531 when Cabot arrived at the 
Spaniſh court, and gave an account of his expedition, It is evi. 
dent enough from the manner in which the Spaniſh writers ſpeak 
of him, that he was not well received, and one may eaſily ac- 
count for it. He had raiſed himſelf enemies by treating his Spa- 
niſh mutineers with ſo much ſeverity ; ; and, on the other hand, 
his owners were diſappointed by his not purſuing his voyage ta 
the Moluccos: he kept his place, however, and remained 1 in the 
lervice of Spain many years after, and at length he was invited 
back again to England i We bave no account how this was 
brought about in any author now extant, and therefore 1 ſhall 
offer to the reader's conſideration a conjecture « of my own, which 
he may accept or reject, erde as it ſeems to 18 probable 5 
or improbable. 8 
Mr. Robert Thorne, an Englih merchant at Seville, whom 
we have mentioned betore with commendation, was intimately 
' acquainted with Cabot, and was actually one of his owners in 
his laſt expedition (; it ſeems, therefore, not at all unlikely, that 
he, after his return from Newfoundland, might importune Ca- 
bot to think of coming home; and what ſeems to add a greater 
appearance of truth to this conjecture, is Cabot's ſettling at 
Briſtol, when he did return to England, of which city Mr. 
Thorne was an eminent merchant, and once mayor l. Theſe 
tranſactions fell out towards the twenty- fourth year of the reign 
of Henry VIII. about which time, as 1 ſuppoſe, Sebaſtian Cabot ; 
aQually returned, and ſettled with his Wooly here, 


h Herrera, decad. in. lib, v. cap. Zo See alfo an account of this expedition | in 


Churchili” s voyages, vol. i, in the introductior. i Hakluyt's voyages, p. iii. 
p. 7. See allo the preface to the third volume of Ramufio, | TY Hakluyt's 
voyages, p- lie p. 746. : See f. 355 Le | 
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In the very beginning of King Edward's reign, this eminent 
ſeaman was introduced to the duke of Somerſet, then lord- pro- 
tector, with whom he was in great favour, and by whom he was 
made knawn to the king, who took a great deal of pleaſure in 
his converſation, being much better verſed in the ſtudies to 
which Cabot had applied himſelf than, his tender years conſider- 
ed, could have been expected; for he knew not only all the 
ports and havens in this iſland and in Ireland, but alſo thoſe in 
France, their ſhape, method of entering, commodities and in- 
TH commodities, and in ſhort conld anſwer almoſt any queſtion 
MW about them that a ſailor could aſk®, We need not wonder, 
| therefore, that with ſuch a prince Cabot was in high eſteem, or 
| that in his favour a new office ſhould be erected, equivalent to 
that which he had enjoyed in Spain, together with a penſion of 
one hundred ſixty-ſix pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and fourpence, 


23 


v which we find granted to him by letters- patent, dated January 6, 

e 1549, in the ſecond year of that king's reign, by a ſpecial clauſe 
TH in which patent this ann is made to commence from the Mi- 

8 chaelmas preceding. It was in this year that the emperor's 

Il miniſter d'Arras, in the name of his maſter, Ggnified to Sir 

h Thomas Cheyne and Sir Philip Hoby, the Engliſh ambaſſadors 
le then at the court of Bruſſels, his Imperial Majeſty's requeſt, that 

5 the king would fend over thither our famous ſeaman, as he could 
m be of no great ſervice to the Engliſh nation, who had little to do 
ly  vith the Indian ſeas, and more eſpecially as he was a very ne- 
in ceſſary perſon to the emperor, was his ſervant in the capacity of 
at grand pilot of the Indies, and to whom he had granted a pen- 
a- ion, and that in ſuch a way as the emperor ſhould at ſome con- 
er venient opportunity declareunto the kin g's council, But we have 

at no accounts thac this . was in any ops complied TT 
ir. vith®, 
fe e continued debe highly in che king's favour, and 
gn was conſulted upon all matters relating to trade, particularly i in 
dot the great caſe of the merchants of the Steel-yard in 1551.3 of 
Which it will be fit to inſert a ſhort ſuecinct account here, finee | 
N it has eſcaped the notice of moſt of our hiſtorians, though it gave 
i Ss in ſome meaſure a new turn to the whole ſtate of our commerce. 
J Mm. Burnet hiſt, cf the Reformation, v. I. ii. p. 225. 2 Hakluyt s voyages, 
In . 5 p. 10. Rymer's IG; tom. xv. P 187. | 0 Strype's memorials, vol. ii. 
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Theſe merchants are ſometimes called of the Hanſe, becauſe 
they came from the Hanſe- towns, or free cities in Germany; 


ſometimes Almains, from their country: they ſettled here in ot 


before the reign of Henry III. and imported grain, cordage, 
flax, hemp, linen cloth, wax, and ſteel, whence the place in 
Dowgate-ward, where they dwelt, was called the Steel- yard; 
which name it ſtill retains. The kings of England encouraged 
them at firſt, and granted them large privileges; amongſt others, 
that of exporting our woollen cloths : they had likewiſe an al. 
derman, who was their chief magiſtrate; and in conſideration 
of various grants from the city, they ſtood bound to repair 
Biſhopſgate, and were likewiſe under other obligations. By 


degrees, however, the Engliſh coming to trade themſelves, 


and importing many of the commodities in which theſe Ger. 


mans dealt, great controverſies grew between them; the fo- 
reigners, on all occaſions, pleading their charter, which the 


Engliſh merchants treated as a monopoly not well warranted 


by law. 


At laſt the company of merchant-adventurers, at the head of 


which was our Sebaſtian Cabot, on the twenty-ninth of De- 
cember 1551, exhibited to the council an information againſt 


theſe merchants of the Steel-yard, to which they were directed 
to put in their anſwer. They did ſo; and after ſeveral hear. 


ings, and a reference to the king's ſolicitor-general, his counſel 
learned in the law, and the recorder of London; a decree pal- 


fed on the twenty-fourth of February, whey theſe mer- 
chants of the Steel-yard were declared to be no legal corpors 


tion; yet licences were afterwards granted them, from time to 
time, for the exportation and importation of goods, notwith- 
ſtanding this decree, which remained ſtill in full force and vir. 


tue v. The great offence objected to them was, that whereas, 
by their charter, they were allowed to export goods at one 


and a quarter per cent. cuſtom, which gave them a great advan- | 


tage, they, not content with this, in direct violation of that 
charter, covered other foreign merchants ſo, that in one year 


| they exported forry-ſour Nene cloths, and all other ſongs 


v Minutes of theſe. ene ahn 1 are to be found in King Edward's arg : and 
dle decree at large! in Mr. Wheeler's treatiſe of cOmmorcy, p- 94. 


| but 
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but one thouſand one hundred. Theſe merchants of the Steel- 
yard being immenſely rich, ventured now and then upon ſuch 
tricks as theſe z and then by paying a round As procured 2 
renewal of their charter. 

In the month of May 15 52, the king nel a licence, to- 
gether with letters of ſafe conduct, to ſuch perſons as ſhould 
embark on board three ſhips, to be employed for the diſcovery 
of a paſſage, by the north, to the Eaſt Indies. Sebaſtian Cabot 
was at that time governor of the company of merchant-adven-_ 
turers, on whole advice this enterprize was undertaken; and 
by whoſe intereſt this countenance from the court was procu- 


By W red 4. The accounts we have of this matter differ widely; but 
ves, 81 obſerve there is a variation in the dates of a whole year; 
Jer. o I am apt to believe, that there muſt have been two diſtinct 

"R undertakings z one under the immediate protection of the court, 
the which did not take effect; and the other by a joint ſtock of the 
"ted RS merchants, which did. Of the firſt, becauſe it is little taken 

notice of, I will ſpeak particularly here; for the other will 
4 of come in properly in my account of Sir Hugh Willoughby. 

De. When, therefore, this matter was firſt propoſed, the king lent 
ain two ſhips, the Primroſe and the Moon, to Barnes, Lord-mayor 
Qed of London; Mr. Garret, one of the ſheriffs, and Mr. York 
gear- and Mr. Wyndham, two of the adventurers, giving bond to 
af the king to deliver two ſhips of like burden, and in as good 
pal. condition, at Midſummer 1554. In conſideration alſo of the 
3 expence and trouble of Sebaſtian Cabot, his * made n 
bo- preſent of two hundred pounds r. 
ne to A year afterwards, this grand undertaking Was brought to 
with- bear; and thereupon Sebaftian Cabot delivered to the com- 
EY mander in chief thoſe directions, by which he was to regulate 
2reas, his conduct; the title of which ran thus : Ordinances, in- 
one « ſtructions, and advertiſements, of and for the direction of 
In « the intended voyage for Cathay; compiled, made, and deli- 
that « vered by the right worſhipful Sebaſtian Cabot, Eſq; gover- 

year « nor of the N and r of the ee eee, 
* 9 Strype? \ inemoriale "al ii. 5 og. bat Mr. Str k; tha: 

| , ype's remark, tha: 1 wete 

TRE: | the ſhips which went with Sir N Willonghby, i is ms t Strype's me- 
y; and mo _ vol. il. p. 40%. a, 9322 
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« for the diſcovery of regions, dominions, iſlands, and places 
& unknown; the ninth of May; in the year of our Lord God 
« 1553*%” This ſhews how great a truſt was repoſed in this 
gentleman by the government, and by the merchants of Eng- 
land: and the inſtructions themſelves, which we ſtill have en- 
tiret, are the cleareſt proofs of his ſagacity and penetration; 

and the fulleſt juſtification of ſuch as did repoſe their truſt in 
him. 

Many have ſurmiſed, that he was 3 knight ; ; wherice we of: 
ten find him ſtyled Sir Sebaſtian ; but the very title of thoſe in- 
ſtructions I have cited, proves the contrary ; as alſo the charter 
granted by King Philip and Queen Mary, in the firſt year of 
their reign, to the merchants of Ruſſia, ſince ſtyled the Ruſſia 
company z whereby Sebaſtian Cabota is made governor for life; 
on account of his being principally concerned in fitting out the 
firſt ſhips employed in that trade; but ſo far from being ſtyled 
knight, that he is called only, one Sebaſtian Cabots, without 
any diſtinction at all v. Indeed he is ſtyled Sebaſtian Cabot, 
Eſq; in the letters patent bearing date at St. James's, November 
27, 1555, in the ſecond and third years of Philip and Mary; 5 
wherein their Majeſties are pleaſed to grant him an annuity of 
one hundred ſixty-ſix pounds, thirteen ffiillings, and fourpence; 
during his natural life; as he alſo is in the letters patent dated 
at Weſtminſter, May 29, 1557, the third and fourth of the 
ſame reign; when theſe princes were pleaſed to permit him to 

ſurrender the former patent; and as a reward of his great me- 
rit, to grant him the like annuity as before, not only during his 
life, but alſo to continue the ſame to William Worthington, 
| Efq; a friend no doubt of Cabot's, for his natural life like- 
wiſe *. After this we find him very active in the affairs of the 
company, in the year 1556; and in the journal of Mr. Ste- 

you Burroughs, it is obſerved, that © on the WER of 


5 Theſe are yet in the hens of hb Ruſſia company. : „ Tn l- 
luyt's voyages, vol. i. N 226. | u Fbid, p. 265. where the charter | is a 
- large. | RT | 


W The words in the charter are, " And in confidertdun that one Sebaſtian 
„ Cabota hath been the chief ſetter-forth of this voyage, therefore,” & c. which 
authentic declaration of his merit, does him more + bonoür than any tiles could 
have done. 

x Rimer's ſcdera, tome tv. p. 447; 465. 
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gin" Y Haklayt's s voyages, vol. i. p. 274, 255. 5 5 
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April, that year, he went down to Graveſend, and there went 
on board the Serch-thrift, a ſmall veſſel fitted out under the 
command of the ſaid Burroughs for Ruſſia, where he gave ge- 
nerouſly to the ſailors: and, on his return to Graveſend, he 
extended his alms very liberally to the poor; deſiring them to 
pray for the ſucceſs of this voyage. We find it alſo remarked, 
(which ſhews the chearful temper of the man), that, upon his. 
coming back to Graveſend, he cauſed a grand entertainment to 
be made at the ſign of the Chriſtopher ; where, ſays Mr. Bur- 
roughs, for the very joy he had to ſee the towardneſs of our 
intended diſcovery, he entered into the dance himſelf ). This, 
except the renewing his patent, is the laſt circumſtance relating 
to Cabot that I can meet with any where: and as it is certain, 
that a perſon of his temper could not have been idle, or his 
actions remain in obſeurity; ſo I look upon dt as certain, that 
he died ſome time in the next year; when, if not fourſcore, he 


Was at leaſt much upwards of ſeventy. 


He was unqueſtionably one of the moſt extraordinary men 


of the age in which he lived; and who, by his capacity and in- 


duſtry, contributed not a little to the ſervice of mankind in ge- 


neral, as well as of this kingdom: for he it was who firſt took. 


notice of the variation of the compaſs, which 1 1s of ſuch mi igh ty : 


conſequence in navigation, and concerning which the learned 


have buſied themſelves in their inquiries ever ſince 2. An Ita- 
lian writer, famous for making the moſt judicious collection of 


voyages which has hitherto appeared, celebrates Sebaſtian Cabot 
as his countryman* ; yet as he was, if we believe himſelf, ours 
both by nature and affeCtion b, and as we owe fo much to his 
ill and labours, I thought it but juſt to give his memoirs a 


place here, amongſt thoſe of the moſt eminent Britiſh ſea- 


men; the rather becauſe he has been hitherto ſtrangely ne- 
Feected by our Wographers, « as well as * our rr hiſto» = 


| rlans ©, 0 


2 Stowe 8 "als p. „ 
a Gio. Battiſta Ramuſio, in the preface o | 
b Strype's memorials, vol. iii. p. 319. . i 

© One might have wondered at his being omitted in Fe general ditionary, if 
here had been an artiele of DRAKE. 
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Ir is likewiſe fit to ſay ſomewhat of Sin Hun Wittovay, 


Br, admiral of that expedition into the northern feas, which 


produced the important diſcovery of the trade to Archan gel, 


I have before obſerved, that the original of this undertaking 


ſprung from Sebaſtian Cabot, whoſe ſettled opinion it had al- 


Ways been, that there were ſtreights near the north pole, an- 


ſwerable to thoſe of Magellan. It was by him propoſed to 
King Edward VI. ſo early as the year 1551: in the month of 
February the next year, he obtained two ſhips from the king, 
the Primroſe and the Moon; and the terms on which he was 
t6 have theſe, leading him to confer with ſome principal mer- 


chants, the reſult of their conferences was, the changing his 


{heme inforfiuch, that it was agreed to build three new ſhips, 
and to fit theſe out by a joint ſtock; ta which, ſuch as had a 
good opinion of the voyage might contribute, at twenty-five 
pounds a ſhare, This once ſettled, the ſhips were built with 


wonderful celerity; and that which was called the Admiral, 


was ſheathed with lead, to preſerve her from the worms. The 


whole of this joint ſtock amounted but to ſix thouſand pounds; 
and yet this money was ſo well employed, chat, byt the nn 
of May 1553, they were ready to fail 4, 


The Admiral was called the Bona Esperanza, of the burden 
6f one hundred and twenty tons, commanded by Sir Hugh 


Willoughby, knight; the Edward Bonaventure, of one hun- 
dred and ſixty tons, commanded by Captain Richard Chan- 


cellor; the third, the Bona Confidentia, of ninety tons, Cor- 


uelius Durfurth maſter, May 10, 1553, they failed from 
RNatcliff ; and, on the eighteenth of the ſame month, cleared 
from Graveſend. The admiral, Sir Hugh Willoughby, had all 
the qualities chat could be defired in a commander: he was de- 


ſcended of an honourable family, was a man of great parts, 


much experience, and unconquerable courage; yet unfortunate 
in this undertaking. In the beginning of the month of Auguſt 
he loſt the company of Captain Chancellor; and about the ſame 
time firſt diſcovered Greenland, though the Dutch endeavour 
to e us of that honour. His utmoſt progreſs was t to ſe- 


g See the account of this voyage in Latin, by Clement Adams. Hakluy! 


vol. i. p. 243. 
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venty- two degrees of north latitude; and then finding the wea- 
1. ther intolerably cold, the year far ſpent, and his ſhips unable to 
3 bear the ſea, he put into the haven of Arzina, in Lapland, on 
I, the eighteenth of September, and there provided the beſt he 
g could to have paſſed the winter. It appears by a will, which ; 
l- was found in his ſhip, that Sir Hugh and moſt of his company 
15 were alive in January 15 54, but ſoon after they were all frozen 
to to death; their bodies being found the next ſummer by Ruſſian 
of fiſhermen, who repaired to that coaſt; as alſo the original 
g, journal of Sir Hugh, from whence theſe particulars are taken“. 
43 As for Captain Chancellor, he was ſo fortunate as to enter 
- the river of St. Nicholas, where he was well received, and 
Us had, ſoon after, acceſs to John Baſilowitz, then great duke of 
85 Muſcovy, which gave us an entrance into that country. 
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The Naval Hiſtory of England, during the reign of 


Queen Mary; ; together with ſuch tranſactions as re- 


late to for eign commerce, or remarkable diſcoveries. 


Edward at the time of his deceaſe, prevailed upon him 


T HOSE who were about, and in the confidence of King 


to ſet aſide his ſiſters, Mary and Elizabeth; and to call 


to the poſſeſſion of his throne his couſin, the Lady Jane Grey, 


who was married a little before to the Lord Guilford Dudley, 


ſon to the great duke of Northumberland: but notwithſtand- 


Ing the time they had during the king's ſickneſs to concert their 


project, and to provide for the fupport of their deſigns, they 

were ſo much at a loſs, that they did not immediately publiſh 
his death; but on the eighth of July 1553, they ſent for the 
lord mayor of London, and directed him to bring with him 
ix aldermen, fix merchants of the ſtaple, and as many of the 
merchant-adventurers, whom they. acquainted with the king's 
death, and the manner in which he had difpoſed of the crown, 


— MO. — &. + Hl 


requiring them to KEEP 1 it lecret ; : which they did for two days, 
and 


all 
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and then proclaimed Lady Jane“ queen of England, Cc. I 
mention this circumſtance, to "ew in what eſtimation traders 


- 


then were. 
Among the reſt of the precautions taken by the duke of 


Northumberland and his party, one of the principal was, his 
ſending a ſquadron of fix ſhips, with orders to ly before the 
port of Yarmouth, to prevent the Lady Mary, as he ſtyled her, 
from making her eſcape beyond the ſeas ; which, however, 
proved the ruin of his deſign; for theſe ſhips were no ſooner 
ſeen before the town of Yarmouth, than Sir Harry Jernegan 
went off in an open boat, and exhorted the ſeamen to declare 
themſelves for Queen Mary, which they immediately did. This, 
with the lord warden of the cinque-ports proclaiming the queen 


in Kent, contributed chiefly to put an end to the ſtruggle, fo 
that on the nineteenth ſhe was proclaimed at London, and the 
unfortunate lady Jane became a priſoner in the very fame | 


where, a little before, ſhe had kept her court d. 
In the beginning of her reign Queen Mary acted with great 
temper and moderation, releaſing the duke of Norfolk, who 


had remained a priſoner all this time in the Tower, from his 
confinement, impriſoning indeed ſuch as had taken arms againſt | 
her, but proceeding to no greater ſeverities till after Wyat's re- 
bellion, when falling into the hands of Hiſpaniolized counſel- 


lors, ſhe began to act with that cruelty which is ſo deſervedly 


eſteemed the blemiſh of her reign. That ſhe was naturally a 


woman of better temper appears by remitting part of a tax 
granted to her brother King Edward, by his laſt parliament 
and that ſhe had a juſt reſpect to the honour of the Engliſh na- 


2 Life of Queen Mary, written by George Ferrars, Eſq; in Grafton's chro- 
nicle, p. 1324, 1325. Stowe, p. 609, 610. Speed, p 812, 815. See the pro- 
clamation, as drawn by the curious pen of the learned Sir John Throck morton, 
that ſervice having been declined by Sir William Cecil, afterwards the great 


Jord treaſurer Burleigh, in the collection of records to Burnet's ar of the 
Reformation, vol. ii. p. 239. 


Þ Stowe, p. 611, 612. Holingſhed, * it. p. 1065. . p. $17, ede is, 
p. 268, 271. See allo the journal of the privy council of this queen's reign, in 
Havnes's collection, p. 156. in which, among other things, that pyinceſs is ſad 
to have publiſhed a proclamation of defiance againſt the duke of Northumber- 
land, with the promite of a thouſand pounds a- year iu land to any nobleman 
«ho ſhould apprehend him, and leſſer rewards in Proportion to the quality of 


the perſon who e that ſervice. 


tion 
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tion is clear, from the great pains ſhe took to rectify all thy 
diſorders which had crept into the government during the duke 
of Northumberland's deſpotic adminiſtration ©. But all her good 
qualities were blaſted by her perſiſting obſtinately in her reſoly. 
tion to marry Philip, prince of Spain, contrary to the genen 
inclination of her people. 

In purſuance of this unhappy meaſure, the conſequence alſo 
of her bigotry, Commodore Winter was ſent with a firong 
ſquadron to fetch the ambaſſadors ſent by Charles V. to conclude 
the match 4. On the arrival of Mr. Winter at Oſtend, the 


emperor ſent him a very fine gold chain, which, at his return 


to England, he ſhewed to Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, who, 
after looking at it for ſome time, ſaid, For this gold chain you 
have ſold your country ; which expreſſion had like to have coſt 


them their lives*. It was the coming of theſe ambailadorg 


which induced Sir Thomas Wyat to take up arms, and begin 


that rebellion which firſt endangered the queen's ſafety, and at 
laſt brought him to the block f. Notwithſtanding this, ſhe cauſed 
a fleet of twenty-eight ſail to be equipped, the command of 


which ſhe gave to the Lord William Howard, created baron of 


Effingham, in the firſt year of her reigns, and lord high admi- 
ral, who was now, by ſpecial commiſſion b, conſtituted lieute- 


nant-general, and commander in chief of her royal army, He 
was ſent to ſea under pretence of guarding the coaſt, but in 
Teality his ſquadron was deſigned to eſcort prince Philip, which 


was, however, a needleſs care, ſince his own fleet conſiſted of 
a hundred and fixty fail; with this naval force he entered the 


narrow ſeas, his admiral carrying the Spaniſh flag in his main 


top, a thing which gave ſuch offence to the gallant admiral of 


England, that he ſaluted him with a ſhot, and obliged him to 


take in his colours before he would make his compliments to the 


prince; a circumſtance worthy of immortal RE ME MBRANCH) 


| and one would think, too, of IMITATION, 


5 e Strype's 8 kt in. p. 37, 32, 3: 38 Holingſhed, vol. it 
p. 1106. Strype's memorials, vol, iii. p. 59. Burnet, vol. i, e der 
his trial preſerved in Holingſhed. k Stowe, Burnet, Strype. Pat. 
„. h Rymer's fœdera, tome xv. p. 382. 1 Sir W. Monſon's 
naval tracts, p. 243. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1118. Speed, p. 824. 


. 


7 


EG liſhed | in Rymer's fœdera, tome xv. p. 377. 


M. Turquet, liv. 28. p. 1340, 1341. 
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The queen was at this time about thirty- eight years old, en- 
tirely at her own diſpoſal k, and if we may judge from her con- 
duct, ſomewhat in a hurry for a huſband, which will appear 
the more excuſable, if we conſider that ſhe had been diſap- 
pointed nine or ten times, if not more l. She ſeems, beſides, to 
have had a natural inclination towards this marriage, as being 
herſelf a Spaniard by her mother's fide, and always remarkably 
affected to that nation; and yet, by the care of her council, 
very reaſonable articles were drawn for preventing the evils ap- 
prehended there from this match®. Prince Philip landed at 


. Southampton the nineteenth of July, and paſſing on to Win- 


cheſter, there eſpouſed the queen on the twenty-fifth of the 


| : | ſame month, being the feaſt of the Spaniſh patron St. James a. 


As the nation was difpleaſed at the celebratian of their nuptials, 8 


2 | ſo their diſcontents grew higher and higher, inſomuch that the 


queen never had a pleaſant hour, or her ſubjects a quiet minute, 


from her wedding- day, though many projects were ſet on foot 
co pacify them. To this end the Spaniſh artiſans were forbid to 


open ſhops here, ſevere juſtice was done on ſeveral, who, in re- 
ſentment of inſults, had killed ſame of the Engliſh, and a great 
many carts laden, as it was faid, with gold and ſilver, were 
driven through the ſtreets to the Tower o 

All theſe arts, however, could not Ampere the . . 


. which the Engliſh had conceived, nor were they or their queen 
at all ſatisfied when the Emperor Charles V. o reſigned the 
crown of Spain to King Philip, They eaſily foreſaw that this 


would occafion his remaining almoſt conſtantly abroad, which 
would be attended with the moſt fatal conſequences to their 
affairs, ſince, without communicating and receiving direction 
irom him, the council could, or at leaſt would, do little or no- 
thing here at home 4. After the nee n in his 

* A. D. 1554. 


1 strype 8 memorials; 11 in. p. 129. 0 Theſe 5 


mare but imperfectly publiſhed | in Holingſhed ; but the original was copied by a 


careful hand, and is ia the Cotton library, Julius, f. vi. and are likewiſe pub- 
n Grafton, p. 1343. Holing, 
vol. ii. p. 1118. Cooper, fol. 366, Ferreras, hiſt. de Eſpana, p. 13. 4 16. = 
© Stowe's annals, p. 625. Burnet, 


vol. ii. p. 286. 4 See this grievance ſtrongly ſtated i in 


P A. D. 1556. 


the minute of an order made by Queen Elizabeth in council, on her acceſſion, in | 
| the Gary of Sir W. Cecil (Lord ee] Cotton nbrary, Tiens, c. 10. 


ra, 
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pailage en Flanders to Spain, he put into an Engliſh port, 
where he was received with great reſpect by the lord high ad- 
miral, who could not, however, prevail upon him to viſit the 
queen his daughter; but, to excuſe it, he wrote her a very long 
letter, perplexed and ambiguous, very evidently ſpeaking that 
_ diſorder of mind under which he laboured. This letter is dated 

the twentieth of September, 1556, and ſeems to have been 
chiefly intended to palliate the abſence of his ſon*. 

About this time, the court had information of ſome treache. 
rous deſigns in reſpect to the queen's dominions in France. 
Theſe places were equally objects of both nations attention, 
The government of Calais, and its dependencies, was the moſt 
profitable employment the crown had to give. It was of great 
utility as a ſtaple to which foreign merchants reſorted to pur- 
chaſe Engliſh commodities, which were there vended annually 
to a very large amount, It was held of {till greater conſequence 
as one of the keys of the channel, Dover being the others, 
'The French again conſidered this fortreſs and the forts belong- 
ing to it as a bridle in their mouths, an inlet into their kingdom, 
by which the Engliſh could enter their country at pleaſure, and 
as a ſtanding monument of their being once maſters of the 
realm. On all theſe accounts they were, in peace as well as 


War, plotting how Calais and its diſtrict might be recovered t. 


For this reaſon every overture on that ſubject was well received, | 

come from whom it would. : 

I) he principal inſtrument in this buſineſs, and who wrought 
for them moſt effectually, has eſcaped the notice of all our 
writers. His name was John de Fontenay, Sieur de Briteville, 

a gentleman of Normandy, who having in 1545 murdered the 

king's advocate, took refuge in Calais; this man, as a proper 

return for the protection ſhewn to ſuch a criminal, began 


r Strype's memorials, Fe iii. p. 307. | 
S Calais, while in our hands, was entirely inhabited by Engliſh, Had a mayor | 
and aldermen, with other franchiſes. A mayor of the ſtaple. Children born 
there were not reputed aliens. Its inhabitants grew ſo rich as to excite envy at 
home, though being Engliſh, all the wealth they acquired there of courſe cen- 
tered here, See Cotton's records, p. 140, 172, 309, Ec. „ Tillet 
Chroniques abbregee des roys de France, p. 106, 107. A. da Cheſne autiquite: 
du Villes de tout la F mers p. 457. Scipio du Pleix hiſtoire de France, tome iii. 


p. 577+ 
quickly | 
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quickly to contrive a plan for ſurpriſing the place. He commu- 
nicated this to, and received encouragement from Francis I. 
and upon his memoir, and the ſubſequent informations he gave, 
the French took their meaſures till it fell into their hands; when 
Henry II. rewarded this John de Fontenay with letters of abo- 
lition, and gave him alſo three thouſand crowns, to pay the in- 
teret civil, which is in the nature of our appeal, brought by the 
children of the perſon whom he aſſaſſinated. The truth of 
this fack ſtands therefore upon indiſputable teſtimony u. 

But the court of France did not ſolely rely on him, they, on 
the contrary, liſtened alſo, as has been before remarked, to the 
informations, and gladly received the propoſitions of Engliſh 
traitors, and amongſt theſe to one for betraying this place. 
King Philip made this known to his queen, and her miniſters, 
offering at the ſame time any aſſiſtance that might be requiſite 


for their defence, it being too well known that the garriſons in 


Calais and the forts were but weak w. The council acted very 
unluckily upon this tender point. They refuſed the king's ſuc- _ 
cours from an apprehenſion they might ſeize theſe places for 
him, and conſidering theſe treacherous negociations in a time of 


full peace, as fo injurious and ſo inſulting to the nation, that 


they adviſed the queen to make war upon France. Accordingly 
an herald was ſent to Henry, as the cuſtom was then, to defy 


him in the queen's name, which was moſt ſolemnly performed 
at Rheims. The reaſons publicly aſſigned for this, that it might 
appear entirely an Engliſh quarrel, were theſe, that he had aſ- _ 
ſiſted the late duke of Northumberland and his adherents; that 
Dudley and Aſhton, traitors, had been by him received, and 


were gratified with penſions; and that Stafford had been coun- 


| tenanced by him in attacking the caſtle of Scarborough *. But 


notwithſtanding all theſe points were notoriouſly true, it was 
believed that the queen would not have declared war; but from 
the ſolicitations of her conſort Philip, which made it exceeding- 


Ip diſagreeable to the common people, and the Parliament dit- 
covered a backwardneſs in ſupporting | 


u Antiquitez de Caen, p. 95. The project oſ recovering 1 place » was con- 
certed by the conſtable Montmorency, but he being taken at the battle of St. 


Quintin, it was executed (as will appear hereafter) by his rival the duke of Guiſe. 


* Grafion's chronicle, p. 1352,  * Godwin's annals, p. 326. Strype's 
dhl, vol. iii. chap. xliv. p. 333. | CW: „„ 
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It was ſtipulated by the articles of marriage, that the queen's 
dominions ſhould not be engaged in any war, particularly with 
the crown of France, on account of any diſputes that might 
ariſe between the French and King Philip; and yet, when the 
Spaniards thought it advifeable to break with the French king, 
Henry II. the queen and her council were prevailed upon to 
forget that article, and the intereſts of England, and to enter 
into a war both with Scotland and France. To bring this to 
paſs, King Philip bimſelf came over, and remained the beſt 
part of the ſpring in England, where he concerted: ſuch mez- 


ſures, as he thought would infallibly ruin the French. On his 


return into Flanders, and drawing his forces to the frontiers, the 


earl of Pembroke paſſed from hence with a gallant body of 


troops, conſiſting of between ten and eleven thouſand men, 
and had the honour to contribute greatly to the total defeat of 
the French forces, before the town of St. Quintin, in the fa- 
mous battle fought there on the feventh of July, 15575 and 
aſſiſted ſoon after in taking of the town by ſtorm ?. 

But while theſe brave men gained honour abroad, their coun- 
try ſuffered ſeverely at home; for the Scots not only haraſſed 
the borders, but alſo, by the advice and aſſiſtance of the French, 


fitted out abundance of privateers, which diſturbed the com- 


merce, and particularly alarmed all fuch as were concerned in 
the Iceland trade, then of very great conſequence. To quiet 
the apprehenſions of the merchants, Sir John Clere, vice-ad- 
miral of England, was ſent with a fleet of twelve fail to annoy 
the Scots, and to preſerve the Iceland fleet: with this view he 
made a deſcent on the iſland of Pomona, one of the Orkneys, 
on the twelfth of Auguſt, 1557; but the next day the Scots, 
to the number of three thoufand men, fell upon him, defeated 
the forces he had landed, killed three of his captains, took all 
his artillery, and to complete the misfortune, the boat in which 
he fled overſet, ſo that himſelf, with ſeveral others, were 
_ drowned. The reſt of the fleet, diſcouraged by this unlucky 
accident, abandoned their defign, and returned home, which 


encouraged the Scots to raiſe a great amp, and to threaten. 2 


y Grafton, p. 1352, 1353. an ee vol. ii, p. 1134. Speed: p. CY 
_ Fhnan. hiſt. lib. 19. 9 4. Mencray, tome iv. p. 705, P. Daniel, tome viii, 
N WY „ 
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dangerous invaſion ; but their own domeſtic diſſenſions, as was 
commonly the caſe with that people, rendered their projects 
abortive, and preſerved the nation from receiving any further 
damage on that ſide ⁊. 

The ſucceeding winter proved fatal to the Engliſh poſſcBons 
in France, thoſe ſmall remains of the great conqueſts which 
her Henrys and Edwards had made. The duke of Guile at this 
time governed all in France, who being well informed of the 


ſtrange policy of the Engliſh, truſting in the winter, the defence | 
of Calais, rather to its ſituation than to its garriſon, reſolved to 


make uſe of that ſeaſon to ſurpriſe it. The war with Spain gave 


a colour for his drawing together a great army on the frontiers, 


and under pretence of diſturbing the Engliſh navigation, he di- 
rected abundance of ſhips to be fitted out from all the ports of 
France, with ſecret directions to join before Calais in the begin- 
ning of the month of January. On the firſt of that month he 
threw himſelf, with a choice body of troops, before the place, 
or rather behind it, towards the ſea, where attacking the forts 
of Nieulay, and the Ryſbank, he, after a vigorous defence, 
made himſelf maſter of them; after which he aſſaulted the 


town, and in a week's time forced it to capitulate; the Lord 
Wentworth, who commanded therein, e no N gar- 


riſon than five hundred men“. 


Thus, in eight days, the Engliſh loſt a place which they had | 


held two hundred and ten years, and which had coſt Edward III. 


eleven months ſiege before he became maſter of it. Some 
of our hiſtorians, and eſpecially the memoir-writers of thoſe 
times, attribute this misfortune to treachery, and ſtab ſeveral 
noble characters with imputations of this ſort, according as their 
prejudices led them; but there does not appear the leaſt ground 
tor theſe reports, any more than for ſuggeſting that the Lord 
Gray, who was governor of the caſtle of Guiſnes, betrayed 
itb; ſince the French writers very candidly acknowledge, that he 
made not only a good but a deſperate defence, {6 that if he had 
either commanded a numerous is garriſon, or had entertained any . 


2 euype' $ memorials, 1 ili. p. 429. Leſlzus, lib. x. 1 lib. xvi. 


2 Grafton, p. 1354, 1355. Stowe, p. 631, 6332. Godwin, p. 330, 331. Lord 


Burlcigli's diary 1 in Murdin's collection of ſtate papers, p. 747. Thuan. hiſt. lib. 


xx. § iii. Dupleix, tome iii. p. 576, 377. P. Daniel, tome viii. p. 210. 
d OW p. 557 519. Stowe, p. 632. Godwio, p. 3275 322. 
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more than can be ſaid for the governor « of the fortreſs of ike 
who, ſeized with a ſudden panic, yielded it up before the French 
had attacked it 4. The news of theſe diſaſters ſtruck the queen 
with deſpair, which i is not wonderful; but that they ſhould fo 
diſpirit the nation, as to engage the council to write in ſuch a 
dejected ſtrain as they did to King Philip, on his moving them 
to attempt the re-taking the place, is really ſtrange, and I think 
it can be accounted for no other way than by ſuppoſing, that, 
on the one hand, they were weary of the mighty expence which 
| theſe poſſeſſions annually coſt England, and were, on the other, | 
willing to lay hold of ſo favourable an opportunity, to demon- 
ſtrate to the king the miſchief this war had done them, and 
how utterly incapable Rey were of Kreide his Projects any 
longer. 
In order to ſhew the n of what I FW ſuggeſted, 
and to give my readers the cleareſt idea of the real importance 
of this place, it may not be amiſs to obſerre, that at ſuch time 
as the French king Francis I. was priſoner in Spain, there want- 
ed not ſome, who adviſed King Henry VIII. to lay hold of this 


opportunity of parting with this fortreſs, and all he held in 


France, ſuppoſing, that by ſuch a ſtep he might add to his pro- 
fit, without diminiſhing his honour : but, upon a debate in his 
_ privy council, it was reſolved to keep i it e. This is certain, that 
the expence of preſerving Calais was very great, not amounting 
to leſs, during the time we held it, than three millions. How 
10 compute the advantages we derived from it, I confeſs, is not 
eaſy to ſay; but ſurely the indifference with which Queen Eliſa - 
beth and her miniſters treated it, and the little inclination we 
bave ſince ſhewn to get it into our own poſſeſſion, may render 


© Thuan. hiſt, lib. xx. § iii. Doplcix, 80050 1 iii. p. 577, Yak: P. Daniel, 

Hiſtoire de France, tome viii. p. 216 4 Grafton, p. 1360. Holingſhed, 
vol. ii. p. 1140. ee the copy of the ee "ner, dated Teber by | 
1557. Cotton library, Titus, b. 2. | | 


f This fact is taken from a letter of the archbiſhop of Canterbury to Cardinal 
Wo oye. 
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what I have advanced credible . Add to this, that in thoſe days 
the houſe of Auſtria was almoſt as formidable as the houſe of 
Bourbon is now; which made the greateft part of Europe afraid 
of it, and of it only. How well this apprehenſion was conduct- 
ed, and with what addreſs the Engliſh miniſtry managed thig 
eneral inclination, ſo as to render the weakneſs of other ſtates 
the cauſe of weakening Spain to ſuch a degree as ſhe has never 
recovered, 1 ſhall hereafter have occaſion to ſhew, In the mean 
time, let us return to the lalt, indeed the only naval expedition 
in this reign. 
The war ſtill continued en the French and Spaniards 
with the utmoſt animoſity, and the former, being earlier in the 
field, in 1558 began to gain great advantages in the Low Coun- 
tries; but growing upon this too warm, as is common with the 
French, they attacked Count Egmont near Gravelin, whoſe ar- 


my made a gallant reſiſtance till ſuch time as the Engliſh ſqua - 


dron, then cruiſing in the narrow ſeas, hearing the inceſſant noiſe 
of their artillery, and having the advantage of the wind, ap- 
proached the field of battle, which was cloſe to the ſea- ſide, and 
bringing their guns to bear upon the left wing of the French, 


they did ſuch terrible execution as quickly decided the fate of 


the day, and forced two hundred of the enemy to fly to the Eng- 
liſh ſhips for quarter. This battle was fought on the 3d of July, 


and was of infinite conſequence to King Philip. In the mean : 


time the queen cauſed a conſiderable navy to be drawn together, 
in order to make a deſcent upon France. The ſhips were not 


fewer than two hundred and forty fail; but there were great 


uncertainties about the time, place, and manner of acting, oc- 
calioned by the king's feeding Queen Mary with hopes of his 
coming over to Lugiabd, "which it is more _ Prone he | 
never intended, 

At length the Lord Clinton, then lord bigh adunirat; put to 
tea with a ſtout fleet 1 in the month of July, and landed ſeven 


. ©. See Strype* $ annals, ont. i. p. 26. The trench made an offer of Calais to 
Queen Elifabeth, by their ambaſſadors at London, in 1560, prior te the treaty 
of Edinburgh, after haviog firſt tried how far threats would operate, in caſe ſhe 
would recal her forces out of Scotland, which ſhe had ſent to the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe of the reformed religion! in that kingdom; but her Majeſty, as we are told, 
which ſhews in what eſtimation ſhe held it, ſurewdly replied, that for the ſake of 
a paltry fiſhing-town ſhe would never deſert thoſe ſhe had taken under her pro- 
tection. Camdeni annal. Eliſabetbæ, edit. T. Hearne, vol. i. p. 64, . 
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thouſand men in Lower Bretagne, where they took the town of 
Conquet, and ſoon after reimbarked. Before they reached the 
Englith coaſt, they were joined by a ſquadron of thirty ſail of 
Spaniſh ſhips, which induced the admiral to think of taking 
Breſt; but, arriving on the coaſt of Bretagne a ſecond time, 

they found the whole country in arms, ſo that they were con- 
ſtrained to abandon their enterprize; and to lay aſide all 2 
of action for this year®. 

This diſappointment joined to the coldneſs of her huſband, 
the calamities which the war had brought upon her native coun. 
try, and the general diſcontent of her ſubjects, greatly affected 
the queen's tender conſtitution, now in a manner worn out by a 
_ droply : yet this diſtemper was not the immediate cauſe of her 
death, but rather a kind of infectious fever, which raged exceſ- 


ſively in the autumn of this year, eſpecially among the better ſort. 


According to the accounts in ſome of our old chronicles it dif- 
fered little from a plague i. While ſhe laboured under her laſt 
ſickneſs, King Philip entered into a treaty with the French king, 
wherein at firſt he pretended to infiſt ſtrenuouſly on the reſtitu- 
tion of Calais; but it afterwards appeared, that this was only for 


form's fake, and in order to obtain better terms for himſelf; the 


poor queen was wont to ſay in her languiſhing condition, that as 
| yet they knew not her diſtemper, but that, if after ſhe was dead 
they opened her, they would find Calais written in her heart *, 
Worn with her diſeaſe, and excruciated by her griefs, ſhe ex- 
pired the 17th of November 1558, the parliament then fitting, 


We have ſaid ſomewhat as to her character before, but it may 


not be amiſs to obſerve, that in the latter part of her reign, and 
_ eſpecially after the death of Stephen Gardiner biſhop of Win- 

cheſter, lord-chancellar, and her prime miniſter, things went 
but indifferently in parliament, where, but a few weeks before 
her death, one of the members for the city of London made a 


5 long ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, wherein he fully and 


u Grafton, p. 1363, 1364. Stowe, p. 633. Godwin, p. 334. Thuan, biſt, 
lib. xx. $ 9, 10. Dupleix, tome iii. p. 583, 584. P. Daniel, tom. viii. p. 232. 
i Cooper's chronicle, fol. 337. Stowe's annals, p. 684, Dr. Haddon's anſwer 


apologetical to Hierome Oforius, {who alledged the queen was poiſoned), fol. 25. 


* Grafton, p. 1365, 1366. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1162. Speed, p. 839. God- 
in's Annals, p. 340% 241, Lord Burleigh's diary in Murdin's collection, p. 747. 
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freely laid open all their grievances, and entered into a particular 
detail of the ſtate of the nation, affirming amongſt other things, 
that the city of London was then worth leſs by three hundred 
thouſand pounds than at the death of King Edward), We need 
not wonder, therefore, that this princeſs was very little regret- 
ed, eſpecially if we conſider, that, throughout her whole reign, 
ſhe put herſelf at the head of a party both in church and ſtate, 
and thereby exceedingly provoked the body of her people. 

It may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that by the hardſhips the 
nation underwent, in conſequence of the queen's foreign mar- 
riage, they were for that reafon cured of their unreaſonable at- 
tachment to the houſe of Burgundy, which, from the time that 
Maximilian married the heireſs of the laſt duke to the death of 
Queen Mary, coſt England in the bare expence of wars and 
ſubſidies entered into, or granted on their behalf, ſix millions of 
our money, excluſive of the inexpreſſible advantages derived to 
them from our trade, of which enough has been faid in the for- 
mer reign. To this we muſt juſtly afcribe, in a great meaſure, 
the putting our commerce upon a right foot, by which I mean, 

taking it out of the hands of foreigners in the Steel-yard, and 
| out of the hands of an excluſive company here at home, which 
had been impracticable, or, which comes to the fame thing, 

never had been thought practicable, if, through the diſtreſles 
brought upon us by Queen Mary's adminiſtration, our politi- 
cal ſyſtem bad not been changed; and the bringing this to paſs 
ought in juſtice to be aſcribed to Sir William Cecil, who being ; 
little employed, though much regarded by that princeſs, ſpent 
moſt of his leiſure time in making himſelf intirely maſter of 
the practical as well as ſpeculative knowledge relative to coin 
and commerce, which with fo much credit to himſelf, and glory 
to his ſovereign, he exerted in the next reign. . For as it was the 
| bane of Queen Mary” s government, that ſhe was intirely guided 

by foreign councils, ſo it was the principal ſource of her fiſter's 
tame and felicity, that her views were intirely Engliſh, as were 
thoſe of hey miniſter before mentioned, whoſe maxim it was, 


1 Sir Thomas Smith reports this in bis oration on | the queſtion, e „ 
would be more expedient for the nation, that Quten Eliſabeth ſhould marry a 


native or a Side which the reader may mee« wich at large in the appendix 
io bes life by Jobs Stry pe, N. in. P. 7. 
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that his miſtreſs could not be great, and himſelf ſecure, from at 
other means than by conſulting for, and procuring the common 
benefit of the nation n. 

Some things, however; were done under the reign of Ring 
Philip and Queen Mary for the benefit of trade, King Edwards 
decree againſt the merchants of the Steel-yard was enforced by 
an act paſſed in the parliament of the twenty-fourth of October 
in the firſt year of the queen's reign, and the privileges this com- 
pany pretended to were intirely taken away for this juſt and wiſ: 
reaſon, becauſe that though they were ſaid to be for the benefit 
and advancement of commerce, yet they were found in effect to 
be prejudicial thereto, by maintaining in theſe merchants a mo- 
nopoly, by ſecreting the myſtery of traffic from the natives of 
this realm, and by eſtabliſhing a kind of foreign republic in the 
| metropolis of this kingdom. Notwithſtanding which, this prin- 
ceſs was prevailed upon, ſome ſay in conſequence of her alliance 
with the emperor, to ſuſpend the execution of this act for three 
years, and to diſcharge the German merchants from paying auf 
other duties than thoſe they were accuſtomed to pay in che t time 
of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 

The Ruſſia company, or, as it was then called, the Muſcory 
company, was eſtabliſned by the charter which has been men- 
tioned before, with a particular view to the diſcovery of ner 
trades, and in this reſpect the wiſeſt and moſt uſeful eſtablih- 
ment that was ever founded. It was therefore farther encours 
ged by an act in the eighth of the next reign, and ſo lately asin 
the time of William III. another act paſſed whereby the con- 
Pany are obliged to admit as a member; and to a joint particips- 
tion of all their privileges, any ſubject of this realm who requeli 
the ſame, paying for ſuch admiſſion five pounds; ſo that thi 
ſociety ſtands on a broad bottom, and cannot be charged with 


any of thoſe inconveniencies which may be juſtly imputed tg 
The firſt Ruſſian ambaſſador ſent hither v. 


other com panics”. o. 


| m See his chatathet drawn by the injmitable pen of the Mag Da yal 
ili. p. 773-7756. Sir Robert Naunton's fragmenta regalia. Life of Willan 
Lord Burleigh. Lloyd's ſtate-worthies, p. 473. 
this purpoſe bear date at Weſtminſter, January the r5th, 1554. Rymer's ſæden 
tom. xv. p. 364. A treatiſe of commerce, &c. by John Wheeler, Loudon, 360 
| © See their caſe on their late "Petitions | 
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in this reign, and was received with great reſpect, having his 
firſt public audience of King Philip and Queen IF. on the 
twenty-fifth of March 1557?. 

We find alſo, that ſeveral letters were written to princes and 
fates, in favour of our merchants, by the direction of their 
Majeſties; and by the.favour of King Philip there was a conſi- 
derable intercourſe with Spain, and with all the provinces ſubject 
to his Catholic Majeſty throughout Europe; which, though it 
might poſſibly be the effects of his policy, in order to gain the 
affections of the Engliſh, yet it was certainly of great advantage 
to private perſons, quickened the ſpirit of trade, and added 
ſomewhat to the public ſtock. It muſt however be allowed, that 
theſe favours did by no means balance the inconveniencies which 
aroſe from the influence of foreign councils, much lefs would 
they have made us amends, if the intrigues of this enterprizing 
prince had taken effect; for that he had thoughts of adding 
England and Ireland to his other hereditary dominions, and of 
awing them by Spaniſh garriſons, is very certain, though the war 
with France, and the queen's early death, prevented ſuch ſchemes 
from being carried into execution 2. This, as it was very fortu- 
nate for us, fo it was ſuch a heavy diſappointmeut to him, that, 
as we ſhall ſee in the ſucceeding part of this work, he exerted 
all his addreſs, and employed his utmoſt power, to atchieve by 
force what he had failed of obtaining by fraud, and thereby 
ruined his own maritime ſtrength, and increaſed ours much be- 
yond what could otherwiſe have been by our utmoſt induſtry 
effected. 

As to diſcoveries, there were not many el in this hort 
ſpace, Stephen Burroughs, as we before obſerved, was fitted 

out to proſecute Sir Hugh Willoughby's attempt to find a paſlage 
by the north to the Eaſt Indies ; but he failed „though he paſſed 
as far as the traits of . 85 88 Richard Chancellor, 


Þ Stowe's ds p. 630. Gedheis p. 324, 326. Bap 8 memorials: vol. iii. 


p. 373. The letters of theſe pi inces to the emperor of Ruilia, with a copy of 
| the firſt privileges granted by that monarch to the Englih merchants, their char» | 


ter, and a diſcourſe at large of the extraordinary reception the Ruſſian miniſter 
met with-in England, the reader will find in 1 Hakluyr' $ noble collection, wot] 
d. 258, 265, 267, 285. 3 

1 See Lord-keeper Bacon's ſpeech in d' Ewes' $ jou, an. 1. Eliſ. 

" Rakluyt's v vages, vol. i. p. 282. 
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who had fo happily begun an intercourſe between us and Ruſlia 
and procured ſuch ample privileges for our merchants from the 
Czar, made two other voyages into his dominions, which were 
very ſucceſsful ; but, in returning from the laſt, he was unfor. 
tunately loſt on the coaſt of Scotland in the latter end of the 
year 1556. The next year the Ruſſia company ſent Captain 
Anthony Jenkinſon into Muſcoyy, who the year following pat. 
| fed with infinite labour, and incredible danger, into Bucharia, 
| Having traverſed the countries bordering on the Caſpian ſea, 


and ſo was actually the firſt diſcoverer of the Perſian trade by 
88 way of * : 


Stowe, p. 629. Holiogſhed, vol. ii. p. 1132. Godwin, p. 324. t Hak. 
layt's voyages, vol. i. p. 324, 336. | 
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Containing the Naval Hiſtory of England, . the 
auſpicious reign of Queen Eliſabeth, an account of 
the many diſcoveries made, and plantations ſettled 
during that ſpace of time, with the meaſures purſued 

for the advancement of trade; including alſo me- 

28 moirs of the famous admirals, and eminent ſeamen, 2 

185 who flouriſhed in that glorious period. 


N the a of Queen Mary, one would have thought 
\ # there needed no mighty conſideration in order to ſettle 
the ſucceſſion, ſince, according to the will of King 
Henry, which had been hitherto obeyed, as well as the laws 
of nature and of the land, the Lady Eliſabeth became imme- 
diately queen. The miniſtry in the late reign, however, ſeem | 
to have been in ſome doubt about taking this ſtep, and very 
probably, if the parliament had not been fitting, they might 
have made ſome attempt to have ſecured their own power, at. 


the expence of the public peace: but it fell out more happily 
Ju EY 


condition than England at the acceſhon of this princeſs. I 
was engaged in a war abroad for the intereſt of a foreig g 
prince; at home the people were divided and diſtracted about 


gion had been lately expoſed to the flames, and thoſe. of the 


parts, an excellent education, much prudence, and withal, what 
| ſhe inherited from her father, a high and haughty ſpirit, qual 


never ſuffered herſelf to forget the ſtation in which God kad 


more inclined to flatter her, than to aſperſe ſome of her royal 


397. The celebrated Lord Burleigh's diary of the reign of this princeſs, in 
Murdin's collection, p. 5459, Siowe, Holingſhed, vol. it. Speed, and other 


Journa!, p. It, 
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for the nation, ſo that after a ſhort conſultation, they reſolve 
to give notice to the Houſe of Lords of their miſtreſs's demiſe 1 
and upon this orders were immediately given for proclaiming q 
Queen Eliſabeth *. 1 

There never was s perhaps a kingdom in a more diſtreſſec I 


their religious and civil concerns. Thoſe of the reformed reli 


Roman communion found themſelves now in a declining ſtate. 
On the continent we had no allies ; in this very iſland the Scots 
were enemies, and their queen claimed the Engliſh crown, | 
The exchequer was exhauſted, moſt of the forts and caſtle; 
throughout the kingdom mouldering into ruins at ſea we had 
loſt much of our ancient reputation, and a too ſharp ſenſe of | 
their misfortunes, had dejected the whole nation to the laſt de- 
gree b. 

TLIsaETn was about twenty-five years of age, bad quick 


fied by a warm and tender affection for her people, and an ab- 
ſolute contempt. of thoſe pleaſures, by the indulging which 
princes are too commonly miſled. - Her wiſdom conſiſted in 
good ſenſe, rather than refined maxims, and her policy ſeems 
to have roſe no higher than to this plain rule, of ſteadily mind- 
ing her buſineſs. From the moment ſhe became a queen, ſhe 


placed her. She received the compliments on her acceſhon with 
majeſty, and ſhe ſupported her dignity even in her dying mo- 
ments. The ſubſequent part of this hiſtory will ſhew, that this 
character is drawn from her actions, and that I have been no 


= Additions to Fabian, p. 566. Grafton, p. 1367. Cooper's chronicle, fol. 


hiſtorians. d Gul, Camden, annal, vol. i, p. 27. Strype's annals, 
vol. i. p. 3.3; and the ſpeech of Lord Keeper Bacon, in Ar Simmonds d'Ewes's 
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#edecefſorsz though, if authorities could ſupport ſcandal, 1 
nicht have cited not a few to countenance both. 

But let us ſee by what ſteps this great queen and her able 
niniſters extricated their country from the miſery in which it 
113 involved, and reftored this realm not only to a fettled and 
fouriſhing condition, but raiſed her glory higher than in her 
noſt happy times ſhe ever ſtood, laying the foundation of that 
extenſive power, which ſhe has ſince enjoyed, and which ſhe 
nay always enjoy, if there be not wanting honeſt men at the 
helm, or if the ſpirit of the nation co-operates conſtantly with 
that of her rulers. | 23 

The firſt act of the queen? 8 government was aſſerting her in- 

dependency. She made an order in council, in the preamble of 


ſtlez MW which it was recited, that the diſtreſſes of the kingdom were 
bad chiefly owing to the influence of foreign counſels in the late 
of | reign, and therefore the queen thought fit to declare, that ſhe 
de- was a free princeſs, and meant ſo to act, without any further 
applications to Spain, than the concerns of her people abſolute- 
ick y required On the twenty-firſt of November, when ſhe had 
bat worn the crown but three days, ſhe ſent orders to vice-admiral 


Malyn, to draw together as many ſhips as he could for the de- 
fence of the narrow ſeas, and for preventing likewiſe all per- 
ſons from entering into, or paſſing out of the kingdom without 
licence, which he performed ſo ſtrictly, that in a ſhort time the 
council were forced to relax their orders, and to ſignify to the 


J. warden of the cinque- ports, that the queen meant not to im- 
P priſon her ſubjects, but that porions might paſs and repaſs about 

1 their lawful concerns d. : 
F With like diligence proviſion was made for the ſecurity of 


5 Dover, Portſmouth, and the Iſle of Wighte, ſo that by the 
end of the year the kingdom was out of all danger from any 
ſudden inſult, and the queen at leiſure to conſider how ſhe _ 
might further ſtrengthen it, ſo as to render all the projects of 
her enemies abortive, Her entrance on e had the : 


© Cotton library, Titus, e. 10. See the queen's inftrudions. to Guido C | 
valcanti, dated the twenty-ninth of January 1558-9, in Dr, Forbes's col! lection 
of ſtate · papers, vol. i. p. 34. d Strype's annals, vol. i. p. 6. 


1 See Sir William * (Lerd Burleigh's) diary in the Ci.tton library, Titus. 
IQ, 


fame 
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Roman communion found themſelves now in a declining ſtate. 
were enemies, and their queen claimed the Engliſh crown. 


throughout the kingdom mouldering into ruins at ſea we had 


parts, an excellent education, much prudence, and withal, what 
the inherited from her father, a high and haughty ſpirit, qual. 


ſolute contempt. of thoſe pleaſures, by the indulging which 
good ſenſe, rather than refined maxims, and her policy ſeems 
ing her buſineſs. From the moment ſhe became a queen, ſhe | 


never ſuffered herſelf to forget the ſtation in which God had | 


ments. The ſubſequent part of this hiſtory will ſhew, that this 
character is drawn from her actions, and that I have been no | 
more inclined to {latter her, than to aſperſe ſome of her royal | 


hiſtorians. : d Gul. Camden, annual, vol. i, p. 2). Strype's annals, | 


Journs!, p. It. 
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for the nation, ſo that after a ſhort conſultation, they reſolved 


to give notice to the Houſe of Lords of their miſtreſs's demiſe; 
and upon this orders were e given for Proclaiming 


There never was perhaps a kingdom in a more diſtreſſed 
condition than England at the acceſhon of this princeſs. It 
was engaged in a war abroad for the intereſt of a foreign 
prince; at home the people were divided and diſtracted about 
their religious and civil concerns. Thoſe of the reformed reli- 
gion had been lately expoſed to the flames, and thoſe. of the 


On the continent we had no allies ; in this very iſland the Scots 
The exchequer was exhauſted, moſt of the forts and caſtles 
Joſt much of our ancient reputation, and a too ſharp ſenſe of 
their misfortunes, had dejected the whale nation to the laſt de- 
gree b. 

ELIsa BE TH was about twenty-five years of age, bad quick 
fied by a warm and tender affection for her people, and an ab- 
princes are too commonly miſled, - Her wiſdom conſiſted in 
to have roſe no higher than to this plain rule, of ſteadily mind- 


placed her. She received the compliments on her acceſſion with 
majeſty, and ſhe ſupported her dignity even in her dying mo- 


. =; Additions to Fabian, p. 566. Grafton, p. 1367. Cooper's chronicle, fol. 
397. The celebrated Lord Burleigh's diary of the reign. of this princeſs, in ö 
Murdin's collcdion, p. 74). Siowe, Holingſhed, vol. it. Speed, and other 


vol. i. p. 2, 3. aud the ſpcech of Lord 9 ee, in Sir Simmonds, d'Euess 


predeceſſors; 


n no |} 


royal | 


„ fol. 
eſs, in 
other 
nnals, | 
Ewess | 


ſſors; 
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predeceſſors though, if authorities could ſupport ſcandal, i | 
might have cited not a few to countenance both. 

But let us ſee by what ſteps this great queen and her able 
miniſters extricated their country from the miſery in which it 
was involved, and reſtored this realm not only to a fettled and 
fouriſhing condition, but raiſed her glory higher than in her 
moſt happy times ſhe ever ſtood, laying the foundation of that 
extenſive power, which the has ſince enjoyed, and which ſhe 
may always enjoy, if there be not wanting honeſt men at the 
helm, or if the ſpirit of the nation co-operates conſtantly with 
that of her rulers. | 

The firſt act of the queen's government was aſſerting her in- 
dependency. She made an order in council, in the preamble of 
which it was recited, that the diſtreſſes of the kingdom were 
chiefly owing to the influence of foreign counſels in the late 
reign, and therefore the queen thought fit to declare, that ſhe 
was a free princeſs, and meant ſo to act, without any further 
applications to Spain, than the concerns of her people abſolute- 
ly required e. On the twenty-firſt of November, when ſhe had 
worn the crown but three days, ſhe ſent orders to vice-admiral 


Malyn, to draw together as many ſhips as he could for the de- 


fence of the narrow ſeas, and for preventing likewiſe all per- 
ſons from entering into, or paſling out of the kingdom without 
licence, which he performed ſo ſtrictly, that in a ſhort time the 
council were forced to relax their orders, and to ſignify to the 
warden of the cinque-ports, that the queen meant not to im- 
priſon her ſubjects, but that perſons might paſs and ropals about 
their lawful concerns. 
With like diligence proviſion was made for the icurity of 
Dover, Portſmouth, and the Ifle of Wight *, ſo that by the 
end of the year the kingdom was out of all danger from any 
ſudden inſult, and the queen at leiſure to conſider how ſne 
might further ſtrengthen it, ſo as to render all the projects os 
her enemies abortive. Her entrance on government had the 


© Cotton library, Titus, c. 10. gee the queen's inſtructions to Guido Ca- | 
valcanti, dated the twenty=ninth of January 1558-9, in Dr, Forbes's collection | 
of ſtate-papers, vol. i. p. 34. DD. d Strype's annals, vol. i. p. 6. 


© See dir Wüllen Cecil (Lud: Burleigh's) diary”! in the c tton library, Titus. 
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ſame appearance of wiſdom as if ſhe had been years upon the 
throne, and the hopes raiſed by her firſt actions were ſupported 
and even exceeded by the ſteadineſs of her conduct; ſo that by 


' firm and uniform behaviour, ſhe ſecured the reverence and 


affection of her ſubjecis at home, and eſtabliſhed a character 
abroad that prevented any immediate enterprizes upon her do- 


- minions in that feeble and fluctuating condition in which ſhe 


found them. 

In the month of April 15 50, peace was concluded with 
France, and therein, amongſt other things, it was provided, 
that after the term of eight years, the French ſhould render to 
the queen the town of Calais, or pay her fifty thouſand crowns 


by way of penalty. In this treaty the dauphin and the queen 
df Scots were allo included; but this was very indifferently per- 
formed: for the French immediately began to ſend over great 
| forces into Scotland, where they intended, firſt to root out the 


Proteſtant religion, and then to have made themſelves entirely 


maſters of the kingdom f. This proceeding ſo alarmed the no- 
bility of Scotland, that many of them had immediate recourſe 
to arms, and not finding their own ſtrength ſufficient, applied 
ö themſelves for protection to Queen Eliſabeth, who, foreſceing 
the conſequence of ſuffering the French to fix themſelves, and 


eſtabliſh an intereſt in Scotland, determined to ſend thither the 


aſſiſtance that was deſired, both by land and fea s. 


In the mean time a ſtrict but legal inquiry was made into the 


loſs of Calais in the late reign. The Lord Wentworth, on 


| f Corps diplomatique du droit des gens, tome v. p. I, p. 28. Buchanan, 


lib. xvi, xvii. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1184. Camden, vol. i. p. 42. Meteray, 


tome v. p. 15. 16. and the reſt of the French hiſtorians, who all own this pro- 


ject of their King Francis II. But the beſt account of the treaty of Chateau 


Cambreſis, is in Dr. Forbes's collection of Rate-papers, | vol. li to which we refer 
the reader. | 


& See the queen s letter to the duke of Norfolk, dated December 5 1559, 


ia Haynes's collection of ſtate-papers, p. 214, 218. the articles agreed to on the 
part of that princeſs by the duke of Norfolk, with Lerd James Stuart, and others 
of the nohility, when ſhe condeſcended to take the realm of Scotland and the con- 


federate Lords under her protection, dated February 25th, 1559. Lord Grey's 
inſtruclions on his entering that kingdom , and other papers relating tot that im · 
portant buſineſs. Keith's hiſtory of the church and ſtate of Scotland, vol. i. 


P. 113. Sir James Melvil's memoirs, p. 28, 19 agate. P« 647. Speed, p. 834. 
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whom many aſperſions had fallen, was fairly tried and honour- 
ably acquitted by his peers; but the captains Chamberlain and 
Harleſton were condemned, though the queen thought fit to 
pardon them. As for Lord Grey, his gallant defence of the 


fortreſs, wherein he was governor, exempted him from any 


proſecution ; inſtead of which, he was appointed commander 
in chief of the forces that were to march into Scotland. The 
fleet was commanded by Admiral Winter, which failed up the 
Frith of Forth, blocked up Leith by ſea, while the army of 
the Scots Lords, and the Engliſh auxiliaries under Lord Grey, 
beſieged it by land, and in a very ſhort ſpace forced the French 
garriſon to capitulate; whereby all the deſigns of France on 
that ſide were intirely brokeni, and the queen left to look to 
her own concerns, which ſhe did with fuch diligence, that in 
two years ſpace religion was reſtored, the principal grievances 
felt under the former government redreſſed, baſe money taken 


away, the forts throughout the kingdom repaired, and trade Es 
brought into a flouriſhing condition, 


But above all, the navy was the queen's peculiar care; the 
directed a moſt exact ſurvey of it to be made, a very ſtrict in - 
quiry into the cauſes of its decay, and the ſureſt means by 


which it might be recovered. She iflued orders for preſerving 
timber fit for building, directed many pieces of braſs cannon to 


be caſt, and encouraged the making gun-powder here at home, 
which had been hitherto brought from abroad at a vaſt expence. 


For the ſecurity of her fleet, which generally lay in the river | 
| Medway, ſhe built a ſtrong fortreſs called Upnore-Caſtle. 
The wages of the ſeamen ſhe raiſed, enlarged the number, and 


augmented the ſalaries of her naval officers; drew over foreign- 
ers {killed in the arts relating to navigation, to inſtruct her peo- 
ple, and by the pains ſhe took in theſe affairs, excited a ſpirit 


of emulation among her ſubjects, who began every where to 


exert themſelves in like manner, by repairing of ports, and 
building veſſels of all ſizes, eſpecially large and ſtout ſhips, fit for 
war as well as commerce. From all which, as Mr. Camden 


* Stow, p. WER Camden; vol. i LD. 43. Strype, vol. i. p. 26. ; i Bu- a 


cChanan, lib, xvii, Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 118). Thuan, hiſt. lib, xxiv. 8 ir. 


Lord Burleigh! s diary in n 's 3 p. 750. 
tells 
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tells us, the queen juſtly acquired the glorious title of the 


RESTORER OF NAVAL POWER, and SOVEREIGN OF Try 
NORTHERN SEAS; inſomuch that foreign nations were ſtruck 
with awe at the queen's proceedings, and were now willing 


reſpectfully to court a power, which had been fo lately the ob- 


ject of their contempt k. 
The civil diſſenſions in the kingdom of France, which gave 


the court a pretence for oppreſſing thoſe of the reformed reli. 


gion, whom they called Huguenots, produced in the year 1562 
very deſtructive conſequences to their neighbaurs. A general 
ſpirit of rapine and confuſion having ſpread itſelf through the 


inhabitants of that extenſive kingdom, and the greateſt crimes 


meeting with impunity, ſuch as dwelt on the ſea- coaſt, and who 
were moſtly Huguenots, fitted out ſhips to annoy their enemies; 
upon which the court-party did the like, fo that at laſt piracies 
were frequent, and the Engliſh trade ſuffered thereby ſo into- 
lerably, that at length the queen reſolved to interpoſe!. The 
French Proteſtants had long ſued to her for protection, and ol- 


fered to put the port of Havre de Grace, then called New- 


| haven, into her hands; which ſhe at length accepted, and ſent 
over Ambroſe Dudley, earl of Warwick, in the month of 
September 1562, with a conſiderable fleet, and a good body 
of troops on board, who entered into the town, and kept pol- 
ſeſſion of it till the twenty-ninth of July following w. 
The taking into our hands this place, proved of infinite de- 
triment to the French, for the court having declared all Engliſn 
ſhips good prize, ſo long as the queen held that port, ſhe found 


Herſelf obliged to iſſue a like proclamation, whereupon ſuch num- | 


bers of privateers were fitted out from Engliſh ports, and from 


e mat 9 ſpoil oY mage Is almoſt incredible®, For 


* G annales, vol. i. p. 86. where he le dat . the truth, 
when he ſays the queen, with the aſſiſtance of her ſubjects, might fit out a flect 
that would require 20,000 ſcamen, ſince in 1582, all the ſea-faring people in 
* mer realm did not exceed x4,295. Sir William Monſon's tracts, p. 279+ 
Strype's annals, vol. i. p. 37s. _ | See her manifeſto, (till extant in 
Stowe's aunals. m F. Leonard, tome ii, p. 571. Davila, lib. ii. 
Tbuan. lib. xxili, 8 iv. Strype's annals, vol. i. p. 367. Forbes's ſtate papers, 


vol. ii. Lord Burleigb's diary in Murdin's collection, p. 753, 754. Ho- 


lingſhed, vol. it, p. 1196. Camden, vol. i. p. 94. Speed, p. 835. 
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example; we are told that one Francis Clarke equipped at his 
own expence, three frigates, and alter 4 cruize of ſix weeks, 
brought into Newhaven no leſs than eighteen prizes, which 
were valued at upwards of fifty thouſand pounds . The main 
motive to this conduct was, to revive a naval enterprizing ſpirit 
amongſt her ſubjects, the promoting ſhip- building, and prevent- 
ing her neighbours from gaining an aſcendency at ſea, as they 


veould certainly have done, if, in order to redreſs the nation's 


wrongs, ſhe had had recourſe to negociation. A maritime power 
injured, inſtead of expoſtulating, immediately makes reprilals, 
and thereby extorts apologies from the aggreſſors made ſenſible 


But by degrees this ſpirit of privateering grew to ſuch a 


height, that the queen, for her own ſafety, and the honour of 
the nation, was obliged to reſtrain it ?; thoſe who had fitted 
out ſhips of force, from a diſpoſition natural enough to priva- 


teers, plundering indiſcriminately all veſſels that came in their 
way. In the month of July, alſo in this year, the queen di- 
reed a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips to be fitted out, viz. the Lyon, 
the Hoope, the Hart, Swallow, and a bark, named the Hare, 


Y of which Sir William Woodhous, knight, was appointed vice- 


admiral, under a pretence of guarding the narrow ſeas, which 


were then ſaid to be greatly infeſted with pirates, but in reality, 


as appears from his inſtruEtions, to lend what aſſiſtance he poſ- 
fibly, could to the malecontents in France; which none of our 
hiſtorians, at leaſt that we can diſcover, have remarked. Some 
of theſe veſſels were in the November following, ſuch as the 


Hart, Swallow, Hare, &c. judged requiſite by the duke of 
Norfolk, the earl of Pembroke, and the Lord Admiral Clin- 


ton, to remain at Portſmouth, not only for the ſecurity of the 


coaſt, and keeping the channel clear during the winter, but for 


the conveniency of tranſporting troops, money, proviſions, and 
ammunition, as allo for the conveying to, and receiving letters 


from Newhaven v. And, as we are told, the Hare having on 


® Stowe's annals, p. 653, o She was under the neceſſity of ſending | 


an extraordinary ambaſſador to bis Catholic Majeſly, to excule theſe piracies, and 
to reſtrain them for the ſuture by a proclama: jon. Camdeni annales Eliſ. vol. i. 


p. 98. 


of | 2 Hayacs's ſtate papers, p. 394. Forbes's ſtate papers, 
Vol. it. p. 171. 85 n 8 e 
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board Sir John Portinarie, a famous engineer, in her paſſage to 


the laſt-mentioned place, was attacked by a French ſhip of 


ninety tons and upwards, which they notwithſtanding took, 
and which proved to be laden with wine, and carried her in 
with them on the twenty-fifth of the ſame month. 

Philip II. of Spain, from the time of Queen Eliſabeth's ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, had dealt with her very deceitfully, ſome. 
times pretending to be her firm friend, at others ſeeking every 


occaſion to injure and moleſt her ſubjects, which he had more 


frequent opportunities of doing, from the great commerce they 
carried on in Flanders *. What ſerved alſo to heighten the peo- 


ple's hatred againſt the Spaniards was the cruelty and treachery 
with which they had treated captain? Hawkins and his crew in 
the Weſt Indies, an inſult the queen could but very ill bear, 


though, as things were circumſtanced, ſhe could not well re- 


ſent it, all trade to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies being in ſome re. 


ſpect repugnant to treatiess. Yet while theſe things diſturbed 


the nation's tranquillity in a certain degree, France and the Low 
Countries were much more grievoufly torn through religious 
_ diſputes, which by degrees kindled a civil war v. The Proteſ- 

tants being the weakeſt, and withal the moſt injured party, the 


queen was inclined to favour them, and to afford them ſome 


aſſiſtance, though ſhe was not willing abſolutely to break either 


with the moſt Chriſtian or with the Catholic king. 
The latter had ſent the duke of Alva to govern the Nether- 


lands, who was a fierce and cruel man, but withal a perſon of 
great courage; an able captain, and a conſummate ſtateſman. 


This duke, as he was a bitter enemy to the Proteſtants, ſo he 


had conceived, probably on that account, as keen a hatred againſt 


Queen Eliſabeth, which he ſoon found occaſion to diſcover. 
Towards the end of the year 1568, ſome merchants of Genoa, 


intending to have ſet up a bank in the Low Countries, procured 


a licence from the king of Spain to tranſport thither a very 


large tun) in ready money, on | Oar certain yp l 


DS | Stowe's annals, p. G52. Holingfhed, vol. ii. p. 1797. | - Gs annals, 
Vol. i. p. 367. Camden, Burnet, Rapin. t A. D. 156. % Purchas's 
Pilgrims, vol. iv. p. 1197, » Memoires de Caſtelnau, liv. i. Commentaitcs 


de Montluc, tome ii. liv. v. Doieix, tome iii. Le Clerc's hiſtoire des Pro- 
vinees Unies, tome i. liv. i. | 


che 
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the province of Biſcay. Theſe ſhips were chaced in their paſſage 


by ſome French privateers, and were forced to take ſhelter in 


the ports of e Falmouth, and Southampton, where, 
by the queen's orders, their veſſels were protected, and thoſe 
on board them well treated, till, at the requeſt of the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador, the money was brought aſhore, 

Cardinal de Chatillon, who was at the ſame time 1 as 3 


refugee, informed the queen that this money did not belong, as 
was pretended, to the king of Spain, but to private merchants, 
and that in caſe ſhe gave leave for tranſporting it into the Ne- 
therlands, the duke of Alva would certainly ſeize it, in order 


to carry on ſome of his dark deſigns. 'The queen, by the ad- 


vice of her very wiſe and able miniſter Cecil, reſolved to defeat 
this ſcheme, by taking the money to her own uſe, promiſing to 
re-pay it immediately, if it ſhould appear to be the king of 
Spain's treaſure, and to compenſate the Genoeſe merchants for 
the time ſhe kept it with juſt intereſt, if it was theirs*, This 
was highly reſented by King Philip and the duke of Alva, the 
former by his ambaſſador, endeavoured to get ſecretary Cecil 
zſſaſſinated, tampering alſo with the duke of Norfolk, and the 
earl of Ormond, to raiſe diſturbances both in England and Ire- 
land; in which, however, he failed: but the duke of Alva, 
according to the violence of his temper, ſeized all the Engliſh 
effects in Flanders, and permitted his frigates and priyateers to 
cruize on the Engliſh- coaſt . The queen made repriſals in her 


turn, and allowing her ſubjects to fit out ſhips, they purſued 


this trade of privateering with ſo much eagerneſs and ſucceſs, f 

that at length they began not to diſtinguiſh friends from foes 2, 
upon which her majeſty was compelled to iſſue eee 5 
forbidding the purchaſe of any ſhip, or effects taken by theſe 


privateers. Soon after which theſe diſputes were compromiſed?, 


and peace reſtored, though it did not laſt long, both the Spa- 55 
niards and the Engliſh buoy ſy inclined t to break ird. 


* Stowe, p. 663. Camden, vol, b S 175. 'Bemjyoghio, part i. u v. Thuan. | 

| | lid. xliv. § xi, M. Turquet, tome ii. p. 143%. Y Lord Burleigh's diary in 

Miurdin's collection, p. 766, 767. Bentivoglio, p- 1. lib. v. 7 Murdin's 2 
ſtate papers, p. 257, 274. A. D. 1573. d Meteren, hiſtoire des 

| Pays bas, liv, lit. F. Strada. lib, vii. Grimſtone's hiſtory of the Netherlands, 

in. v. 460. | . W | 25 
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portunity to encourage her people in proſecuting new ſchemes 


delicate conjuncture, a ſhining proof of her generoſity, in di- 


the bad terms whereon ſhe then ſtood with King Philip e. Her 
treaties with France, which ſeemed to exclude all fear of dau- 


being the effects of a needleſs timidity ; for the French ſoon 


able to make, they were glad to deſiſt, and even to make greater 
profeſſions of friendſhip than before, which diſpoſed the queen 5 


French king's daughter. 


out abundance of rovers from Rochelle, they ſtopt and viſited 


This being reported to the queen, ſhe iſſued her orders by rhe 
lord high admiral, to fcour the narrow ſeas, who appointed 


light frigates, and three hundred and ſixty men on board, to 
perform this ſervice, - which he did with ſuch induſtry and 


twenty privatcers of ſeveral nations, with nine hundred men on 
board them, and ſent them as they were taken to Sandwich, | 


avi, Sir Richard Hawkiy's obſervations, p. 22. dA, D. 1576. | c Stowe, 
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In the midit of all theſe difficulties, the queen took every ops 
of trade abroad, or purſuing what might be an improvement of 
their lands at home. With this view ſhe ſometimes contributed 
ſhips, ſometimes gave money, at others entered into partnerſhip; 


in ſhort, ſhe neglected nothing which might ſhew her maternal 
tenderneſs for all her ſubjects. She likewiſe afforded, in a very 


recting a ſtrong ſquadron of her ſhips to eſcort Anne of Aus 
ſtria, in her voyage from Flanders i into Spain, notwithſtanding 
ger, did not binder her from fortifying Portſmouth thoroughly, 
in which it quickly appeared, that her precaution was far from 
fitted out a conſiderable fleet, pretending to take ſome offence, 
at the ſupplies ſhe had ſent the Huguenots, as if it was contrary 
to the treaties between them; but when it appeared that her 
majeſty had provided effectually againſt any attempts they were 
to ſend over the earl of Worceſter to the Ace 4 of at 

This proved unlucky for the 8 who having fitted 
veſſels of all nations approaching the French coaſt; amongſt 


the reſt, they ſeized a bark with part of the earl of Worceſter's 
baggage, which they took, and killed three or four people e. 


William Holſtock, Eſq; comptroller of the navy, with three 


effect, that between the Northforeland and Falmouth, he took 


0 Camdeni annaJes, vol. ii. p. 22, 221. Ferreras hiſt, Ye Eſpana, p- 15.5 


b. 67, 674. Cagiden, vol. ii. p. 270, 275. P. Davie}, tome viii. p. 750. 


Dover; | 
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Doyer, Newport, and Portſmouth. He likewiſe re-took, and 
{et at liberty, fifteen merchant-men, by them made prize, and 
all this within ſo ſhort a time as fix weeks, returning into Portſ- 
mouth- in the middle of the month of March. Among theſe 
priſoners were three perſons who were known and proved to be 


of the crew of that veſſel which had plundered the earl of 
| Worceſter's baggage, and therefore they were immediately tried 


and hanged as pirates, but the reſt were ranſomedf,. A few 
years after, the nation found itſelf under the ve biete 


though from another quarter. 


The provinces of Zealand and Holland had now r 


5 themſclyes from the Spaniſh bondage, and were growing con- 
| ſiderable in the world by their maritime power. This, however, 
had a bad effect on the diſpoſition of the common people, who 
became inſufferably inſolent to all their neighbours, and parti- 


cularly to us who had been their principal benefactors. Their 


pretence for this Was, Our correſponding with the inhabitants of 


took only ſuch ſhips as were bound to that port; but by degrees 
they went farther, and committed ſuch notorious piracies, that 


the queen was again forced to ſend the comptroller of the navy, 
: Mr, Holſtock, with a {mall ſquadron to ſea, who quickly drove 
the Dutch frigates into their harbours, and ſent two hundred of 


their ſeamen to priſon. The queen, not ſatisfied with this pu- 


niſhment ſent, Sir William Winter, and Robert Beale, Eſq; to 


demand reſtitution of the goads taken from her ſubjects, which, 


however, they did not obtain; and on this account the Dutch 
factors here ſuffered ſeverely s. 


But as for ſuch refugees of al nations, as fled hither for hs | 


ſake of religion, ſhe not only received them kindly, but granted : 


them various privileges, in order to induce them to ſtay, and fix | 
here the manufactures in which they had laboured in their own 
countries. This policy ſucceeded ſo well, that Colcheſter, Nor- 


wich, Yarmouth, Canterbury, and many other places were 
filled with thoſe induſtrious kane who o taught us to o weave 


f Holingthed, vol. li. p. 1257. Wee wants; vol. ii. p. 171, 172. Thuar. 
lb. lv. & viii. s Stowe, p. 681. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1262. Camdeni 
apgales, vol, ii. p. 393, 304. Grimſtone's hiſtory of the Netherlands, b. x. p. 
592. e | | | OE 
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variety of ſilk and worſted ſtuffs, while many alſo from Ger- 
many were ſent into the north, where they employed themſelves 
in mining, making ſalt-petre, forging all ſorts of tools made of 
iron, which were arts abſolutely unknown to us before their 
arrival, and which, for ages to come, might have continued fo, 
but for the wiſdom and public ſpirit of the queen and her mini. 
ſters. The French and Spaniards, who were ſenſible of the 
advantages we gained, and the loſſes they ſuffered, by the re- 
_ tiring of their artificers into this iſland, had recourſe to ſevere 
| laws in order to prevent it, which were ſo far from anſwering 
the end, that they drove people over faſter than they came be- 
fore ; ſo that we may truly ſay, our extenſive trade was a bleſ- 
ſing beſtowed by God, for the countenance we afforded in thoſe 
their diſmal days of diſtreſs, $008 afflicted Freren in France 
and Flanders b. 
The growth of this kingdom's power 1 commerce being 0 
conſpicuous, left King Philip of Spain, the moſt penetrating 
prince of his time, no room to doubt, that his projects for aſ- 
ſuming the ſupreme dominion of Europe, or at leaſt the abſolute 
direction of it, would be rendered intirely abortive, unleſs ſome 
method could be contrived for ruining England at once. While 
he meditated this deſign, and took various ſteps towards it, he 
found himſelf daily more and more irritated, by the pains the 
queen took to fruſtrate his ſchemes, and to diminiſh the power 
which had been derived to him from his father the Emperor 
Charles V.i We have ſhewn how, during the adminiſtration 
of the duke of Alva in the Netherlands, differences had ariſen 
between the court of England and the king of Spain's ſubjects 
there, and how, after much warmth ſhewn on both fides, theſe | 
matters were in ſome meafure accommodated in 1573. That 
k accommodation was ſo far from being the effects of any cordial 
diſpoſition in either of theſe powers, that it was a mere act of 
EE on 5 ſides, neither . yet W a; thoſe _ 


— 
IEC, SEES 


d Mezeray, Strada, Camden, - strype, ee Holingmed, Speed, 4 in 
e all the writers of thoſe times, particularly, ſuch as have made the pro- 
preſs of the Reformation the ſubject of their writings; though, after all, the 
point Fas never been io thoronghly and rn diſcuſſed as it deſerves, 
5 "Comaen, Strype, Pe pin. | 


_ 


— 2 2 — . Dr 
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ſo far to bear, as were requiſite for nene their reſpec- 
tive deſigns k. 

The catholic king had three points in view, not for diſtreſing 
only, but for deſtroying Queen Eliſabeth, and utterly ſubverting 
the Engliſh ſtate l. The firſt of theſe was, uniting againſt her, 
under colour of religion, moſt of the princes and ſtates abroad, 


which, by the aſſiſtance of the Pope, joined to his own exten- 
ſive influence, he, in a good meaſure, effected, carrying, (as we 


ſnall hereafter ſee) his diſtaſte ſo far, as to practiſe even with the 
little republics in Germany, to diſturb our commerce, and to 
affront our government. His ſecond point was, perplexing the 
queen at home, by countenancing the Popiſh faction, and by 
maintaining, at a vaſt expence, ſuch fugitives as fled from 
hence n, in which he was likewiſe for ſome time ſucceſsful, the 


peace of the kingdom being broken, its ſtrength enervated, the 
government, nay, the queen's life, often in danger by thoſe 


reſtleſs ſpirits, who were as aſſiduous in the blackeſt cauſe as if 


their induſtry had been prompted by the moſt honourable mo- 
tives. The laſt thing King Philip had at heart was the provi- 


ding, as ſecretly as might be, ſuch a force as, with the aſſiſtance 


ol his other ſchemes, might enable him to make himſelf entire- 
y maſter of England at once; to which end he with great di- 


ligence ſought to increaſe his maritime power, and upon the 
pretence of his wars in the Netherlands, to keep under the 


command of the prince of Parma, one of the ableſt generals 


that or perhaps any age ever produced, ſuch an army in conſtant 


_ readineſs there, as might be ſufficient to atchieve this conqueſt, 
when he ſhould have a fleet ſtrong enough to protect them in 
their paſſage. In the proſecution of theſe deep-laid projects, 
Philip met with many favourable circumſtances, which might, 
and very probably did, ſtrongly flatter his hopes, particularly 


the death of the queen of Scots that deeply ſtained the cha- 
racter of Eliſabeth in foreign courts, and his own acquiſition of 


"el Hugo Grotius in hiſt. Belg, _ The reader may find a more copious 


detail of the political motives to the invaſion in 1588, in Strype's annals, vol. 
iii. p. 512. m There are in the collections publiſhed by Strype, Haynes, 
and Murdin, liſts of the names of perſons of quality and others, to whom the | 

king of Spain aſſigned penſions on that account, ſee p. 242, 244. in the latter, | 
Dy Birche's memoirs of the gl of CNN vol. i. p. 203. | 


_ the 
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the kingdom of Portugal, by which he gained a vaſl acerſoh 
of naval ſtrength ®, 

Queen Eliſabeth and her miniſters were too benetrating, and 


had too quick as well as certain intelligence, to be at all in the 
dark as to the purpoſe of the king of Spain, and their prudence 


was ſuch, that by every method poſſible they worked to dilaps 
point him, without diſcloſing their apprehenſions to the world. 


With this intent they laboured to convince foreign ſtates; that 
King Philip was a common enemy, and that he aimed alike at 


ſubduing all his neighbours, which being a thing ſtrictly true, 


and at the ſame time nearly concerning themſelves, had undoubt- 
edly a proper weight®. In the next place, pains were taken to 


_ cultivate a cloſer correſpondence with his diſcontented ſubjects in 


the Netherlands, and to furniſh them with money, and ſecretly 
with other aids, whereby they were enabled to give fome check 
to his power both by ſea and land. Our own privateers were 
allowed to paſs into the Weſt Indies, where they carried.on an 
ilicit trade, not more to their own profit than the public benefit; 
for by this means they gained a perfect acquaintance with the 


ports, rivers, and fortreſſes in the Weſt Indies, with the nature 
of the commerce tranſacted there, the method of ſharing it by 


fair means, or of deſtroying it by force v. Thus, notwithſtand- 


ing their immenſe wealth and extenſive dominions, the Engliſh 


were in ſome meaſure a match for the ITC in all places, 
and at all points. 
But ſtill, the great ſecret, by which the queen Cefeated all 


King Philip's political inventions, ſeems to have beeu ſcarce 


known to moſt of the writers who have undertaken to acquaint 
us with the tranſactions of her reign. It was in reality this: ſhe 


diſcovered the principal inſtruments he intended to make uſe of 
for her deſtruction , but, inſtead of expoſing or deſtroying them, 


ſhe contrived ſo to manage them by her creatures, as to make 


them actually fulfil her purpoſes, though they remained all the 
time tools and penſioners to Spain. Thus ſhe cauſed the ambaſ- 
| Tador Mendoza, whoſe arts might have been otherwiſe dangerous 


a Camden, Stowe, Speed, Strype, Bentivoglio, p. xi. lib. 4. Grimſtone's 
hiſt. of the Netherlands, lib. xiii, M. Faria y Souſa, lib. v. cap. 3. Strype's 
annals, vol. iti, p. 424. as alſo ſuch letters in the cabala as, relate to the years | 
i587 and 1588, b Stowe, Holingſhed, Speed, Hakluyt, Purchas, 


had 
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had he remained here, to be ſo wrought on as to forfeit his 
character, by ſuborning perſons to murder Secretary Cecil, and 


to ſpread libels in the night through the ſtreets, reflecting on 


herſelf 2. The Spaniſh emiſſaries employed to ſeduce her people, 
in order to form a ſtrong party on any invaſion, ſhe took care to 
engage in plots againſther perſon, whereby they became ſpeedily | 


- obnoxious to a legal conviction, and ſo were brought to an ig- 


nominious death, equally terrible and ſhameful to the Popiſh 


faction. This appears clearly from the caſe of Parry and other 
conſpirators, with' whom her ſecretaries played till their treafons 


were ripe, and then ſeized and convicted them; and thus at laſt, 
after all the pains the king had taken, ſhe eſcaped an invaſion 
by procuring ſuch notions to be infuſed into the prince of Parma's | 


| head, as inclined him rather to ſeek his own than his maſter's 
advantage, by which ſhe reaped a double benefit, that prince 
being ſoon after poiſoned, and fo his particular ſchemes were 
| likewiſe cut ſhort”. But it is time to return to our more imme- 
diate ſubject, the pains and precautions taken by the queen and 
ber miniſters to put the nation into ſuch a ſtate of defence, both 
by land and ſea, as might give the people courage, and ſtrike 

the enemy with a ſtrong ſenſe of danger; the rather, becauſe 


theſe facts ſeem hitherto not to have been extremely well under - 
ſtood. En 
The queen 8 e of the Spaniards deſigns were cer- 


tainly conceived much earlier than moſt of our hiſtorians imagine, 


as appears from the ſtate- papers in her reign, among which, from 


the year 1574, we meet with nothing more frequent than inſtruc- 


tions for viewing fortifications, examining the condition of our 
forts, inquiring into the ſtrength and poſture of our militia, 


faking frequent muſters, and, in fine, forming from all theſe 


q Camden, 80 Speed, . more 1 in che life of Lord Burleigh, | 
written by one of his ſervants, and publiſhed by the reverend Mr. Peck in the 
firſt volume of his Deſiderata curioſa. Biſhop Carleton's remembrances, chap. vil. 


. Strype” s annals, vol. itt. book i, chap. 14. The queen's declaration upon 


{ending him away is in the appendix, Ne xxiv. p. 43. Mendoza is ſaid to have 
fell into extreme diſgrace after his return to Spain, living retired like an hermit, 


zwandoned by all the world. Dr. Birch's memoirs of the reign of W * 


beth, vol. ji. p. 128. 


Carleton's remembrances, = TAS viii. . p. 90. Stowe's annals, p. 746. Ho. 


lingſhed, Speed, Grimftcne's diner of the Netherlands, lib, Xill, p. 1020, 2061. 
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inquiries a brief ſtate of the military and naval power of her do. 
minions, of which I have ſeen many in ancient MSS. amongft 
them one in 1575, whereby it appears, that the able men 
throughout England were computed to be 182,929, by which 
were intended ſerviceable men; and of ſuch as were armed, and 
in a continual capacity of acting, there were 62,462; and of 
light-horſe 2,566. I have likewiſe an account of the royal navy 
in 1578, by which it appears, that it conſiſted of no more than 
twenty-four ſhips of all fizes*. The largeſt was called the 
Triumph, of the burden of a thouſand tons; the ſmalleſt was 
the George, which was under fixty tons. At the ſame time all 
the ſhips throughout England, of an hundred tons and upwards, 
were but one hundred thirty-five, and all under an hundred, 
and upwards of forty tons, were fix hundred and fifty-ſix, 
It is, therefore, fingularly ſtrange to find a late writer, who 
- ought certainly to be as well acquainted with the ſtate of the 


navy as any man, give us the following liſt © under ſo amazing 3 
title a8, | 


WAA r OUR NAVY was IN 1573 


5 Guns. No. 
"Of de, 59 of che line of 1 as 
From — 80 to 60, a they might be reckoned 
From — 35, to 40, 49) in b days. Eh. 
From — 38 to 20, 58 
From — 18 t-to 6, 29 
146 


- Thoogh nothing i is eaſier than to diſcern at firſt fight, that 
this account is abſurd and improbable, yet another writer has 
copied it implicitly, and no doubt, by degrees, it would gain 
credit, though I dare ſay there is an error of an hundred years 
at leaſt in the title of this ſtate of the navy. That it is abſolutely 
falſe, may appear from hence, that, in an eſtimate in the office 

of ordnance, the guns on board the queen's ſhips in 1578 are 
computed to be five hundred and four u, whereas, according to 


ps the foregoing ſtate, they muſt have been five years before, as 


3 


* 


E codice antiq. MS. Liar gam. Knight, 8. 1. 5 ˙ ˙ "2 Np; Burchet i in his 
preface to his nhaval hiſtory. | Zee alſo Lediard $ naval e vol. 1. De 165. 
u E. codice antiq, ante citat. a 
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qe ſee, no leſs than five thouſand ninety-nine, which, if we 
compare with the number of cannon in the Spaniſh armada, 
being but two thouſand fix hundred and thirty, as appears by a 
liſt printed by authority of the Spaniſh court, we ſhall have a 
proper idea of the accuracy of this computation, which I have 
been forced to treat in this manner, to prevent ſo ſtrange a fact 
from being longer impoſed even on the moſt inattentive peruſer . 

As I find authority has ſo great weight with ſome people, that 
they will not be brought to belieye that the nayal ſtrength of 
England was fo inconſiderable at this time, I have thought! it ne- 
ceſſary to inſert verbatim the liſt before- mentioned in this edi- 
tion, and to add ſome remarks, which will, I think, bat the 

matter * al diſpute. 


The Names of her MajesTY's Snirs, with the Number of - 
Men and Furnityre requiſite for the letting forth of the ſame, 
A. D. 1578. 


1 Tai UMPH, 2. Furpiture: . 
i. Men 780, whereof Harquebus = 200 
Mariners, = = 450 Bows, © = - a 80 
Gunners, - 50 Arrows, ſheaves of, 100 
-- Soldiers, - / © Pe, + "2 
2. Furniture: : ER , ET. 
| Harquebus, » = 250 Mariners, » 200 
Bows, :- =; - 50 g. Burden, - 900 
Arrows, ſheaves of, > Jos oh 3 4 
Pie: ide Mm. ir nn. 
Corſlets, = 100 Men, Furniture, and Burden, 
„ Marineth +: — 8 as the laſt, 1 


3. Burden, - : 1000 
Re . Vierorr, 


..ELTS$ABETH. 1. Men 500, whereof 5 
1. Men 600, whereof „Mariner, 330 | 
Mariners 300 Gunners, =. — 40 


3 ROY, — 2 1 „ 


— 


* _ 5 annals, vol ii. p. 221. in the appendix. 
17 2 Harquebus, 


386 
Harquebus, = 200 
Bows, - - 40 
Arrows, ſheaves of, 80 
Corſlets, — - 89 
Mariners, - - 169 
3» Burden, — 5 88 


V. PRIMROSE. 
Ven, Furniture, and Burden, 
as the laſt. 5 


| VI. Mary Ros x. 
1. Men 350, whereof 


Mariners = 200 
Gunners, << = 5x0 
Soldiers, 120 


2. Furniture: 


Harquebus, „ 1 
Bos, 18 
Arrows, ſheaves of, — 60 
- Pikes, - = 100 
Bills, „ 120 
| Qorflets = - 30 
Mariners „ 160 
3. Bur den, | 3 - - | 600 


VII. E OP . 


Men, Furniture, and Burden, 


as the laſt. 


VII. BONAVENTURE. 
1. Men 300, whereof 


Mariners, - 

Gunners, =» 
- Holders, - 110 
2, Furniture : „ 
Harquebus, 146 
Bows, — fm 30 
Arrous, ſheaves of, -= 60 
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1 Men 2505 whereof 


| 2. Furniture: 2 


Pikes, — 
Bills, 
Corſlets, 
Mariners, 
3. Burden, 


IX. Pm1L1y and MARX. 
Men, Furniture, and ASA 
22" the lf; 


F. Lyon. 
1. Men 290, whereof 
Mariners, 8 10 
Gunners, = 30 
Soldiers, — 110 
2. Furniture and Burden as 
the two laſt. 


Bl. Dazapng vent: 


Mariners, 5 * 
Gunners, - 20 
„ Soldier, „ $0 


Harquebus, „ 0 
N Bows, — 2 8 
Arrows, ſheaves of, 50 
Fee 80 
Bills, | - 3 

Corſlets 
Mariners, „ 6; 1B 


3. eren — 2 


XII. SWIFTURE. 


5 Men, Furniture, and Burden, 


55 the laſt. 


XIII. Sw ALLOW. | 


is Men 200, whereof 


Gunners, 


—_— * - 


Gunners,  =< 20 

Soldiers, 3 60 
2, Furniture: | 
Harquebus, „ 7 


Bows, = 1 25 


Arrows, ſheaves of, = 50 
Pilla, {= 80 
„ 


Mariners 70 


——— = I$O 


| XIV. ANTELOPE. 


Men, Furniture, and Burden, 


as the laſt. 


XV. IxxNET. 


Men, Furniture, and Burden, 


as the two laſt. 


> & & © FoxesIGnT. 


Men and Furniture as the three 


laſt. 


kurden, - — — 388 


XVII. Ain. 


1. Men 160, whereof 


Mariners, - al Ne 90 


| Guns, „ 20 
1 Soldiers, r 59 
2. Furniture: „„ 
Harquebus, „ $0 

Bows, „„ 


Arrows, ſheaves of, 40 
1 1 SW: 40 


Corſlets , 3 


Mariners 50 
3. Burden, - 2240 
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XVIII. Built. 
1. Men 120, whereof 


Mariners, 
Guns, 
Soldiers, 


2. Furniture: 
Harquebus, 


Bows, 


1255 


Arrows, ſheayes of, 


Pikes, 
A 
Corſlets, 
Mariners, 
3. Burden, 


* 


357 


- 19 
| IO 


© 40 


35 
11 1 
30 
30 
40 


* 
3 


XIX. TyGER. 
Men, Furniture, and Burden, 
as the laſt. | 


2 160 


5 >< Faul cod. 


1. Men 80, whereof 


Mariners, 
Guns, 


Soldiers, 


45 Furniture: 


Harquebus, 


Bos, 


Arrows, ſheaves of, 


Pikes, 
Bills, 


Corſlets, 
Mariners, 


3. Burden, 


XII. AlIBATEs. 
1. Men 60, whereof 
Mariners, 
Gunners, 


10 
- 20 
3 
10 
_ 
20 
© 
1 
>. "234 
- 36 
Os 
Soldiers, 
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Soldiers, „ 10 ie 

2. Furniture: 1. Men go, whereof 
Harquebus, - - 16 Mariners, 4 
Bows, - - ro Guns, . 
Arrows, ſheaves of, 20 Soldiers, none. 
Fe, > 20 2. Furniture: 
Bills, „36 FHarquebus 12 
Gelees 12 Bows, - 10 


Mariners 24 Arrows, ſheaves of, 20 


3. Burden, = = 80 Pikes, e 


tre | Bills, — — 20 | 
XXII. HanDwarne. _ Mariners, 30 
Nen, Furniture, and Burden, . 12 Eh 
28 the laſt. Phe ſum of all other, as well 


- merchant ſhips as others in 
XXIII. bur of BULLEN. all places of England, of 100 


1. Men po, Wen. tons and upwards, 135 
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There cannot be aller evidence 3 for the authenti- 
city of this liſt, than the viſible conformity between it and all 
the liſts of the queen's ſhips of war, publiſhed in the relations 
by authority during that reign, and by Sir William Monſon in 
his naval memoirs, with one of which, containing the ſtate of 
the navy at the qucen's demiſe, the reader will find an oppor- | 


tunity of comparing it hereafter, On the other hand, that 


there could be no ſuch fleet at the time the before- mentioned 


abſtract is dated, will ſtill farther appear from the following 


conſiderations: That the building and maintaining it was utterly 
inconſiſtent 
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inconſiſtent with the ſtate of the public revenue at that time. 
That there is not the leaſt mention of any ſuch force in any of 


the hiſtories of thoſe times. That all the liſts of ſhips pub. 


liſhed by authority directly contradict it; fo that unleſs we can 
delicve the wiſeſt and moſt active men in that age were totally 
ignorant of what it moſt imported them to know, we muſt 
conclude that this abſtract certainly belongs to another period, 


or that it is a downright chimera ; but the tormer appears to me 


infinitely more probable than the latter. 
It muſt give every candid and attentive reader a very high 


idea of the wiſdom and fortitude of Queen Eliſabeth, and her 


miniſters, when he is told, that during the whole time Spain 
was providing ſo formidable an invaſion, they were aſſiduouſly 


employed in cheriſhing the commerce and naval power of Eng- 


land, without ſuffering themſelves to be at all intimidated, either 
by the enemy's boaſts, or by the intelligence they had of their 


great ſtrength, and vaſt preparations *. To diſtreſs King Philip 


in bringing home his treaſures from the Weſt Indies, many ad- 
venturers were licenſed to cruize in thoſe ſeas, and the queen 
herſelf lent ſome ſhips for this purpoſe ?, To delay the inva- 


| fion as much as poſſible, or if it had been practicable to defeat 
it, the queen ſent a ſtout fleet under Sir Francis Drake, in 
1587, to Cadiz, where that admiral performed rather more 
than could be expected; for he forced fix gallies which were 
deſigned to have guarded the port, to ſhelter themſelves under : 


the cannon of their caſtles, and then burnt a hundred ſhips and 


upwards in the bay, all of which were laden with ammunition 


and proviſions. From thence he failed to Cape St. Vincent, 
where he ſurprized ſome forts, and entirely deſtroyed the fiſh 


ing craft in the. neighbourhood. 


Arriving at the mouth of the Tayo, and underſtanding that : 


the Marquis de Santa Cruz lay hard by with a ſquadron of 
good ſhips, he challenged him to come out and fight ; but the 
: Marquis, who Was one of the beſt ſeamen in a Spain, adhering 


* Stowe, speed, Bobun, 1 Kicon's 8 of. Queen Eliſabeth. 


Sir William Monfou? s naval tracte, p. 169, 170. Sir Francis Drake revived, 


London 1633, qtrarto, p. 2. Prince's worthies of Devon, p. 239. Hakinyt, 
Parchas, Camden. Lord Burleigh”: diary af this reign, io Maldlin's collection 
of kate papers, p. 782, 783. . . . 
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cloſely to his maſter's orders, choſe rather to let Drake burn 
and deſtroy every thing on the coaſt, than hazard an engage: 
ment. Sir Francis having done this, ſteered for the Azores; 
where he took a large ſhip homeward bound from the Faſt 
Indies, which added as much to his profit, as his former glo- 
rious exploits had done to his reputation, and ſo returned home 
in triumph z. This expedition delayed the Spaniards for ſome 
months; but in the ſpring of the next year, this enormous 
fleet being almoſt ready, King Philip gave orders that it ſhould 
rendez vous at Liſbon, in order to pals from thence to 20: 
land. | 
His Catholic Majeſty preſumed ſo much on the Wie of this 
extraordinary fleet, ſuperior certainly to any thing that had 
been fitted out for ages before, that inſtead of concealing its 
{trength, he cauſed a very accurate account of it to be publiſh- 
ed in Latin, and moſt of the languages ſpoken in Europe, ex- 
cept Engliſh*. This piece was dated May 20th, 1588, and 
according to it, the moſt happy Armada (for ſo it was ſtyled 
therein) conſiſted of one hundred and thirty ſhips, making in 
all fifty-ſeven thouſand, eight hundred ſixty- eight ton; on board 
of which there were nineteen thouſand, two hundred ninety- 
five ſoldiers, eight thouſand four hundred fifty mariners, two 
thouſand eighty- eight ſlaves, with two thouſand fix hundred 
and thirty pieces of cannon. Beſides, there was a large fleet 
of tenders, with a prodigious quantity of arms .on board, in- 
tended for ſuch as ſhould join them, There were alſo on 
board this fleet, one hundred and twenty-four volunteers of 
quality, and about one hundred and eighty monks of ſeveral 
orders. 
The command of the whole was originally defi nat to have 
been veſted in the above-mentioned marquis de Santa Cruz, 4 
' nobleman of known valour and great experience; of which he 


2 Stowe, p. 808. Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 170. M. Tor- 
quet hiftoire d'Eſpagne, liv. xxxi i. p. 1135 114. Lord Burleigh's journal of 
the reign of Elifab-th, in Murdin's collection of ſtate papers, p. 786. The 
title in Spaniſh runs thus: * La feliceſſima Armada que el Rey Felipe nevuſtro 
Senior mando Junlaren el puerto de la Civedad de Liſboa en el Reyno de 


6 Portugal: en anno oy mille e Y ocenta Y ocha, Hecha ye Pedro de 
6: Pas Salas. | 
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nad given high proofs in the famous battle of Lepanto; but he 
dying, the duke of Medina Sidonia, Don Alphonſo de Guſman, 
was appointed in his ſtead, rather on account of his ſuperior 
quality than his diſtinguiſhed merit, under whom ſerved Don 
Martinez de Ricalde, an old experienced Biſcaneer, who had the 
direction of all things, and by whoſe advice the general was en- 
tirely led. Theſe great officers repaired to Liſbon in the latter 
end of the month of May, and, in a few days after, their navy 
was in a condition to failÞ, But it is now time to return to the 


diſpoſitions made in England for — off & dangerous a 
blow. 


In the firſt place, the queen took care to give proper infor- 
mation to all foreign ſtates of the nature and intent of this pro · 


ject of the king of Spain, pointing out to them not her own, 


but their danger, in caſe that monarch ſhould prevail; which 
method being as prudently carried into practice, as it was wiſe- 
ly contrived, the king of Denmark, at the requeſt of her am- 


baſſador, laid an embargo on a very ſtrong ſquadron of ſhips 


hired for the uſe of King Philip in his dominions e. The Hanſe- 


towns, determined enemies at that time to England, retarded, 
| however, the ſhips they were to have ſent to Spain, which, 


though a very ſeaſonable act of prudence then, proved fatal to 


them afterwards. King James VI. of Scotland, buried all his 


reſentments for his mother's death, and ſteadily adhered to his 


own, by following the queen's intereſts. The French were too 


viſe to afford the-Spaniards any help, and the Dutch fitted out 
a confiderable navy for the ſervice of the Wees under the com- 


mand of Count tne of Naſſau d. 


b bi p. 745. Camden, vol. ii. p. 871. Speed, p. $58, Ferreras hiſtoria de 


Eſpana, p. 15. $ xvi, M. Faria y Souſa, lib. v. cap. vii. Dupleix, tome iv. p. 


173. Bentivoglio, p. ii. lib. iv. Camden, vol. ii. p. 586. Strype's an= 
nals, vol. iii. p. 524. Stowe. Camden, vol. ii. p. 566. See an origi- 


nah letter from that prince to the queen, dated Ediaburgh, Auguſt the 4th, 1588, 


foll of the warmeſt expreſſions of friendſhip, reſpect and eſteem, offering to march 
at the head of all the forces of his kingdom, to her aſſiſtance, againſt the enemies 
of her country, in Rymer's fœdera, tome xvi. p. 18; It is alſo to be met with in 


| | Dr, Birch's memoirs of that princeſs, vol. i. p. 55, Mezeray, tome v. P- 320, P. 
Daniel, tome ix. p. 297. Le Clerc hiſtoire des provinces un bo tome i. p. 140. 
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The Engliſh fleet was commanded by Charles Lord Howarg 


of Effingham, then high-admiral, who had under him for his 


vice-admiral Sir Francis Drake; for his rear-admiral Sir John 


Hawkins, and abundance of experienced officers, who had ſig- 


nalized their courage and conduct: their orders were to lie on 
the weſt coaſt, that they might be ready to receive the enemy. 
Lord Henry Seymour, in conjunction with Count Naſſau, 
cruized on the coaſt of Flanders, the better to prevent the 
prince of Parma from making any deſcent, as it was expected he 


would attempt to do with the army under his command, 


In regard to a land- force, the queen had three armies ; the 
firſt conſiſted of twenty thouſand men, cantoned dong the 
ſouth-coaſt ; another of two and twenty thouſand ſoot, and a 
thouſand horſe, which was.encamped near Tilbury, under the 
command of the earl of Leiceſter ; the third, which was made 
up of thirty-four thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, all 
choſen men, was for the guard of the queen's perſon, theit 


commander being the Lord Hunſdon, a braye, active, and re- 
| ſolute nobleman, the queen's near relation. 


'The Spaniſh fleet ſailed from the river of Liſbon, on the firſt 


| of June, N. 5. with as great pomp, and as ſanguine hopes a3 
any fleet ever did. The king's inſtructions to the duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia were, to repair to the road of Calais, in order to 
be joined there by the prince of Parma, and then to purſue 


ſuch further orders as he ſhould find i in a ſealed letter delivered 


to the general with his inſtructions. It was further recom- 


mended to him to keep as cloſe as poſſible to the French ſhore, 


in order to prevent the Engliſh from having any intelligence of 
Bis approach, and in caſe he met our fleet, he was to avoid 


Ggbting, to the utmoſt of his power, and to endeavour only to 


defend himſelf. But in doubling the North-cape, the fleet was 


ſeparated by foul weather, which obliged the general to ſail to 


the Groyne, where he re- aſſembled his ſhips, and had intelli- | 
gence that the Engliſh fleet, believing their expedition laid abide, 
was put into Fiymouth, 


e Stowe, p. 744. Speed, p. 8 59. Camden, vol. ii. p. 564. Bentivoglio, p. 
21. lib. iv. 1 fe | | | 
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Upon this he held a council of war, to conſider whether 
they ſhould adhere ſtrictly. to the king's order, or embrace this 
favourable opportunity of burning the Engliſh fleet in their har- 


bour. After a long debate, wherein many were of a contrary 


opinion, it was reſolved to attempt the Engliſh fleet, and this 
chiefly at the inſtigation of Don Diego Flores de Valdes, ad- 
miral of the Andaluſian ſquadron. The pretence indeed wag 
very plauſible, and, but for an unforeſeen accident, they had 
certainly carried their point. The firſt land they fell in with 


was the Lizard, which they miſtook for the Ram's-head near 


Plymouth, and being towards night ſtood off to ſea till the next 


morning. In this ſpace of time they were deſcried by a Scots 


pirate, one Captain Fleming, who bore away immediately for 


- Plymouth, and gave the lord admiral notice, which proved the 


utter ruin of their deſign, as well as the lobe cauſe of the pre- 
ſervation of the Engliſh fleet d. 
The ſeaſon was ſo far advanced, and the Engliſh had ſo lit- 


tle intelligence of the Spaniards departure, that their fleet was 
not only returned into port, but ſeveral of their ſhips alſo were 
already laid up, and their ſeamen diſcharged. The admiral, 
however, failed on the firſt notice, and though the wind blew 


hard into Plymouth- ſound, got out to ſea, but not without 
great difficulty . The next day, being the 20th of July, they 


ſaw the Spaniſh navy drawn up in a half-moon, ſailing ſlowly 
through the channel, its wings being near ſeven miles aſunder, 
The admiral ſuffered them to paſs by quietly, that having the 


advantage of the wind, he might the better attack them in the 


rear, which he performed with equal courage and ſucceſs, and 
though Don Martinez de Ricalde, did all that it was poſſible 


for a brave officer to do, yet they were put into the utmoſt dif . 
order, and many of them received conſiderable damage. More 


had been done, but that a great part of the Engliſh fleet lay at 


too great a Gdiltance,. ſo that the admiral was forced to wait for 


8 them. 


| d Stowe, p. 747. sir William Monſon's nayal tracts, p. 172. Speed, p. 
$60. e Camden, vol. ii. p. 571. Phœnix Britannicus, quarto, 1731. p. 
346. Strype, vel. ili, Meteren, liv. xv. fol. 30. Grotit hiſtor, Belg. lib. i. 
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The night following a Dutch gunner, who had been ill treat- 
ed by ſome Spaniſh officers, ſet fire to the ſhip on board which 
was their treaſure; nor was it without great difficulty that the 
flames were extinguiſhed. The greateſt part of the money was 
put on board a galleon commanded by Don Pedro de Valdez, 
which ſoon: after ſprang her foremaſt, and being thus diſabled, 
and the night very dark, fell into the hands of Sir Francis 
Drake, who fent her captain to Dartmouth, and left the money 
on board to be plundered by his men f. The next day was ſpent 
by the Spaniſh general in diſpoſing his fleet, iſſuing orders to 
his officers, and diſpatching an advice-boat to haſten the duke 
of Parma, by giving him an account of the great loſs he had 
already ſuffered, and the extreme danger he was in. On the 
twenty-third they fought again, with variety of ſucceſs, which, 
however, demonſtrated to the Spaniards, that the mighty bulk 
of their ſhips was a diſadvantage to them, their ſhot flying over 
the heads of the Engliſh, while every bullet of theirs took 
place. 
On the twenty- fourth the Engliſh were able to do little for 
want of ammunition z but a ſupply arriving in the evening, the 
admiral made all neceſſary diſpoſitions for attacking the Spani- 
ards in the midſt of the night, dividing his fleet into four ſqua- 
drons, the firſt commanded by himſelf, the ſecond by Sir Francis 
Drake, the third by Admiral Hawkins, and the fourth by Cap- 
tain Martin Forbiſlier, but a dead calm prevented the execution 


of this deſign. On the twenty-fifth one of the Spaniſh ſhips 


was taken, and on the twenty-ſixth the admiral reſolved to 
make no further attempts upon them, till they ſhould enter the 
ſtreights of Dover, where he knew Lord Henry Seymour and 

Sir William Winter waited for them with a freſh ſquadron. He 
alſo took this opportunity of knighting Lord Thomas Howard, 
Lord Sheffield, Roger Townſend, Admiral Hawkins, and Cap- 


tain Forbiſher, for their . behaviour throughout the en- 
gagements. | : 


1 Stowe? 8 annals, and Sir William Monſon! s naval nds Grimſtone' s hiſtory 
of the Netherlands, book xii. p. 1002, Bentivoglio, p. xi. lib. v. 8 Cam- 
den, vol. ii. p. $76, Stowe, p. 744. Speed, p. gor, ae Viil. p. 173. 
Memoirs of the cart of Monmouth, p. 51. 
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The wind favouring the Spaniſh fleet, they continued their 
courſe up the channel, with the Engliſh ſhips cloſe in their rear. 
The ſtrength of the Spaniards had not only alarmed, but excit- 
ed the courage of the whole nation, inſomuch that every man 
of quality and fortune was ambitious of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by 
appearing, upon this occaſion, againſt the common enemy, With 


this public-ſpirited view, the earls of Oxford, Northumberland 
and Cumberland, Sir Thomas Cecil, Sir Robert Cecil, Sir Wal- 


ter Raleigh, Sir Thomas Vavaſor, and many others, fitted out 


thips at their own expence, and went, moſt of them in per- 


ſon, to attend the admiral. Men of lower rank ſhewed their 
zeal and loyalty, by ſending ammunition and proviſions; and fo 
unanimous were all men againſt theſe foreigners, that even the 
Papiſts, whom the Spaniards expected to have found in arms, 


were glad to wipe away the aſperſions which had been thrown 


upon them, by ſerving as common ſoldiers. 
When, therefore, the Spaniſh fleet anchored on the twenty- 


ſeventh of July before Calais, the Engliſh admiral had with him 
near a hundred and forty ſhips, which enabled him to gall the 
enemy extremely. But perceiving on the twenty-eighth, that 


the Spaniards had ſo diſpoſed their larger ſhips, that it would be 
a very difficult matter to put them again into diſorder, he reſol- 


ved to practiſe an expedient long before in contemplation, in cafe 


the enemy ſhould have come up the river Thames, which was 
converting ſome of their worſt veſſels into fire-ſhips. This me- 


thod he accordingly purſued, filling eight large barks with all 
ſorts of combuſtible matter, and ſending them under the com- 
mand of the Captains Young and Prowſe, about midnight, in- 
to the thickeſt part of the Spaniſh fleet, where they ſpeedily | 
began to blaze, and, as the admiral had foreſeen, obliged the 
navy to ſeparate, and each ſhip by Hering a Marne courle to 
ſcek its own ſafety. 


The next day a large galeaſs ran Aer on the finds of Ca- 


lais, where ſhe was plundered by the Engliſh. Deſirous, how- 


ever, of attempting ſomewhat, the Spaniards again rendezvouſed 


near Graveling, where they waited ſome time, in hopes the 
prince of Parma would have come out; but in this they were diſ- 


appointed, whether through the want of power or of will in 
that 2 general, is uncertain, At laſt, anging themſelves 
dard 
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hard preſſed by the Engliſh fleet, which continued to make 3 


terrible fire upon them, they made a bold attempt, to have re- 


treated through the ſtreights of Dover; but the wind coming 
about with hard gales at north-weſt, drove them on the coaſt 
of Zealand, but ſoon aſter veering to the ſouth-weſt, they 
tacked and got out of danger. The duke de Medina Sidonia, 
took this opportunity of calling a council of war, wherein, after 


mature deliberation, it was reſolved, that there were now no 
hopes left of ſucceeding, and therefore the moſt prudent thing 
they could do was to drop their deſign, and to ave as many 


ſhips as poſſible h. 
'This reſolution being once fixed, was immediately carried 


into execution, and the whole Spaniſh navy made all the fail 


they could for their own coaſt, going north · about, which ex- 


poſed them to a variety of unforeſeen dangers. The Engliſh 
admiral very prudently ſent Lord Henry Seymour with a ſtrong 
ſquadron to cruize on the coaſt of Zealand, to prevent any 


danger from their joining with the prince of Parma, and afters 


wards left them to purſue their courſe. When the Spaniſh fleet 
arrived on the Scots coaſt, and found that care was every where 
taken they ſhould meet with no ſupply, they threw their horſes 


and mules overboard, and ſuch of them as had a proper ſtore 


of water, bore away directly for the bay of Biſcay with the 


duke of Medina Sidonia, making in all about twenty-five ſhips, 


The reſt, about forty ſail, under the command of the vices 
admiral, ſtood over for the coaſt of Ireland, intending to have 

' watered at Cape Clear. On the ſecond of September, however, 
a tempeſt aroſe, and drove moſt of them aſhore, ſo that up- 


wards of thirty ſhips, and many thouſand men, e on the 


Iriſh coaſt. 


Some likewiſe were forced a ſecond time into the Rogliſh chan- 


nel, where they were taken, ſome by the Engliſh, and ſome by 

the Rochellers. Several very large veſſels were loſt among the 
weſtern iſles, and upon the coaſt of Argyleſhire. Out of theſe 

about five hundred perſons were ſaved, who came into Edinburgh 
in a manner naked, and, out of mere charity, were clothed by 


h Camden, Stowe, Monſon, Strype, Speed, p. 862. Diſcourſe concerning the 


Spaniſh fleet invading England i in the year 1588, Cc. originally written in lialian, 


hy Petruccio Vbaldino of Florence, Sy 1690, e p. 15. 
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the inhabitants of that city, who alſo attemped to ſend them 
home to Spain: but, as if misfortunes were always to attend 
them, they were forced in their paſſage upon the coaſt of Nor- 
folk, and obliged to put into Yarmouth, where they ſtayed till 
advice was given to the queen and council, who conſidering the 
miſeries they had already felt, and not willing to appear leſs 
compaſſionate than the Scots, ſuffered them to continue their 
voyage i. 

'Thus, in the ſhort ſpace of a month, this mighty fleet, which 
had been no leſs than three years preparing, was deſtroyed and 


brought to nothing. Of one hundred and thirty ſhips there re- 
turned but fifty-three or four, and of the people embarked there 


periſhed twenty thouſand men at leaſt. We may beſt form an 


: idea of their loſs, from the precaution taken by King Philip to 


hide it, which was, publiſhing a proclamation to prohibit mourn- 


ing. As to the courage and conſtancy he expreſſed upon this 


occaſion, I ſhould be loth to contradict many great authorities; 
yet this is certain, that the Lord-treafurer Burleigh received in- 
telligence of another kind, viz. « That the king ſhould ſay after 
« maſs, that he would ſpend the wealth of Spain, to one of 


e thoſe candleſticks upon the alter, rather than not revenge 


«6 himſelf upon the Engliſh*.” His future conduct agreed ſo 


exactly with this threatening, that we may well conclude, if he 
did not ſay, he thought ſo, and was therefore far from being ſo 


unmoved at this diſaſter as is commonly reported. What might 
in ſome meaſure juſtify his reſentment, was the falling out of this 


miſchief through the breach of his orders, which is well remark- 
ed by a writer of our own; for, if the king's inſtructions had 
been purſued, it is more than probable, that Queen Eliſabeth's 


government had run the utmoſt hazard of being overturned. 
The duke of Medina Sidonia eſcaped puniſhment through the 


intereſt of his wife ; but as for Don Diego Flores de Valdez, 
whoſe perſuaſions 4 the general to take that raſh ſtep, he 
was arreſted as ſoon : as s he ſet foot on es ana conducted to 


1 Stowe's FED p. 749. 1 FEY vol. iii. p. 226. in the 3 


Meteren, liv. xv. fol. 305, 306. Bentivoglio, p. xi. lib. iv. Certain advertiſe- 
ments out of Ireland concerning the loſſes and diſtreſſes which happened to the 


*paniſh navy, London, 1588, quarto. Lord Burleigh's journal of the reign of 
Eliſabeth in Murdin's collection of ſtate · papers, p. 788. & Strype's annals, | 


vol, i ili. p. 525. Camdeni anna, vol. ii. p. 580, Speed, p. 862. 
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the caſtle of St. Andero, after which he was never heard of 
more. The ſame writer, from whom we have this particular, 
remarks alſo an error in the conduct of the Engliſh, viz. that 
they did not attack the Spaniſh fleet after it arrived before 
Graveling, which however, he aſſures us, was not through any 


fault in the admiral, but was occaſioned through the negligence 


of ſome under-officers, who had the direction of the military 


ſtores, and had been too ſparing of powder and ammunition z 
_ otherwiſe he tells us; it was thought the duke de Medina Sido- 
nia, at the perſuaſion of his confeſſor, would have yielded both 
| himſelf and his ſhips, which, it ſeems, were in that particular 
not at all better provided. This would have been a conqueſt 
indeed, a conqueſt equally glorious and important, the loſs of 
which ought to teach poſterity not to be too haſty in cenſuring 
great officers, or too remiſs in puniſhing little ones. In the pre- : 
ſent caſe, this miſchance ſeems to have been covered by the many 
favours beſtowed by Providence, and the offenders to have 
eſcaped through that general joy which their deliverance from 
5 ſo great an evil diffuſed through the whole nation |. 


It ſeems to be injurious to the reputation of thoſe brave men, 


who on this occaſion atchieved ſuch great things, to give no ac- 
count of the force of the Engliſh fleet, which, however, I find 
not in any of our general hiſtorians; a deficiency which I ſhall 


endeavour to ſupply, by adding a lift collected at that time, and 


which, for any thing I know, has not hitherto been publiſhed b. 
4A 118 T of the ENGLISH FLEE I in the year 1588. 


Mrx of war belonging to her Majeſty, 3 


Other ſhips hired by her Majeſty for this W „ 
| Tenders and ftore- ſhips, CE as - 3 


ber the queen demanded, all well manned, and tho- 
roughly provided with ammunition and proviſion, - 1 
: Tenders and 8 . „ 5 


Carried over 55 


1 Sir William Monſon? s naval tracts, p. 172, 173; Stowe, p. 748. Camden, 


vol. i. M-terer,, lib. xv. fol. 308. Bentivoglio, p. xi. lib. iv. p. 115—118, 


* 8 to me byte Rev. D. Knipe, canon of Christ church, Oxon. 
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Brought over 55 


Furniſhed by the city of Briſtol, large and ſtrong Ano 
and which did excellent ſervice, - - 4 3 
A tender, - - * 4 I 
From Barnſtaple, merchant ſhips converted into frigates, » 3 
From Exeter, N - - as = 2 
A ſtout pinnace, - = — F 
From mn ſtout ſhips every way, equal to the A 
queen's men of war, - - 4 FO 2 7 
A fly-boat, — - a 5 . 


narrow ſeas, of the queen's ſhips and veſſels i in her 
ſervice, |...» — — = 


Under the command of Lord Henry Seymour, | in 6 | 
16 


Ships fitted out at the expence of the nobility, els 7 5 
43 


and commons of England, VVT? 1 
By the merchant-adventurers, prime ſhips, and excel- pee 
lently well furniſhed, = 1 „5 5 10 


Sir William Winter's pinnace, "4 SD ; 


5 In all 143 : 


Tax queen having intelligence that the Spaniards, which was 
an evident mark of reſentment, meditated a ſecond attempt upon 


her dominions, reſolves like a wiſe princeſs to find them work at 


home, in order to which, in the ſpring of the year 1589, the 
expreſſed her royal intention of aſſiſting Don Antonio to recover 
his kingdom of Portugal. The expedition was undettaken 


partly at the queen's charge, and partly at the expence of pri- 
vate perſons. Her Majeſty furniſhed fix men of war, and ſixty 
thouſand pounds: Sit Francis Drake and Sir John Norris were 
joint commanders, who with their friends adventured fifty thou- 
land pounds: the reſt was defrayed by London, the Cinque; - 
ports, Ipſwich, Harwich, Newcaſtle, Gr. and the whole navy 


conſiſted of a hundred and forty-ſix fail*; to which alſo the 
Dutch, as much intereſted as we, N a ſmall ſquadron v. 


n Stowe, p. 352. | Camden, vol. iii. p. 1 601. N. me y out lib. v. 


cap. 3. 0 Stowe, Speed, p. $63. Strype, vol. ili, p. $38. Þ Camden, 
vol. iti. p. Got. Le Clete, tome i. liv. iv. „ 
Vol., I. 3 e 
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The firſt exploit this armament performed was landing ney 
Corunna, commonly called the Groyne z which place they WF v1, 
attacked, burnt the adjacent country, together with many ma. bu 
ö gazines of naval ſtores, defeared a great body of Spaniards, and the 
then re-embarked their forces, and faited, as they had at firk ge. 
deſigned, for the river of Liſbon d. On their arrival before Pe. gr 
niche, the troops were landed, the place quickly ſurrendered to an. 

Don Antonio, and from thence Sir John Norris with the earl of dit 
Eſſex, and the whole army, marched immediately by land to- ing 
wards Liſbon, where they expected to have met the fleet unda Wl ho 
the command of Sir Francis Drake; but he, finding it impoſſible 
ts proceed up the river with ſafety to her Majeſty's ſhips, ſaid 
at the caſtle of Caſcais, which place he took, and alſo ſeized ſixij 
ſail of ſhips belonging to the Hanſe-towns, laden with corn and 
ammunition, which, with about one hundred and fifty pieces of 
cannon, were the principal fruits of this voyage 7. It was indeed 
intended to have gone to the Canaries ; but by this time the ſol- 
diers and ſailors were ſo weakened with ſickneſs, that it was 
thought more expedient to return. In their paſſage home they 
landed at Vigo, took and plundered it, and, having made ſom: 

addition to their booty, reached England, Sir Francis Drake ar- 
riving at Plymouth on the twenty-firſt of June, and Sir John 

Norris with the reſt of the fleet on the third of July, alter 

f baving been about ten weeks abroad. 

Tzhis expedition was inexpreſfibly deftruftive to the Spaniards 
difappointed all their defigns, weakened their naval force, and 
fpread a mighty terror of the Engliſh arms through their whole 

dominions. But, as to any advantages which the proprietor 

ll reaped, they were but very inconſiderable, and the generals met 


cab 


pr 
th 


* with a cold reception in England; Sir John Norris charged dit 0 
4 Francis Drake with breach of his promiſe, and Sir Francis at- ' 
. cuſed him of expecting from a fleet fervices that were impract. 0 
4 u Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 174. Birch's memoirs of Eliſabeth, { 
5 vol. i. p. 58. k gee all the before cited authors, who write copioufly of this 
Bl affair, and yet memoir-writers aſcribe this miſcarriage to the variance between | 
* | our generals, See alſo Sir Francis Drake's letter to the Lord treaſurer Burleigh, Fo 
dated the 2d of June, 1589, in Strype's annals, vol. iv. p. 8. s Stowes G 
zunals, p. 757. Speed, Camden, Birch's memoirs, vol. i, p. 60, 61, Ferrera 8 
hlt. de Eipana, p- xv. $ 16, WEE | |: 5 ; 
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g ner cable. The chief grounds of their miſcarriage were in thoſe days, 
e they hen men could beſt judge, held to be theſe : Firſt, they were 
1y ma. but indifferently manned and victualled, of which misfortune 
18, and they were very ſenſible before they were out of the channel. 
at firſt WW Secondly, their landing at the Groyne was contrary to their in- 
re Pe. Qructions, gave the men an opportunity of drinking new wines, 
Ted w and expoſed them to a great and unneceſſary loſs. Thirdly, the 
earl of diſagreement of the generals before Liſbon defeated the remain - 
nd to- ing part of their deſign, and obliged them to think of coming 
under nome ſooner than they intended, or was neceſlary ; whereas, if, 
offibl in purſuance of their inſtructions, they had failed directly to the 
„ ſtail BY coaſts of Portugal, and landed their forces there, it is more than 
d ſixty probable they had effectually placed Don Antonio upon the 
rn and WW throne of Portugal, which would have given a deadly ſtroke to 
eces a the power of Spain, and muſt have greatly promoted the 1 inte- 
indeed i reſt and extended the commerce of England. | 
he ſol- The diſappointments which happened in this voyage did not 
it wa BWW diſcourage either the queen or her ſubjects from purſuing the 
e they I war by ſea, and endeavouring as much as poſiible to ruin the 
> ſome maritime force of Spain, and augment their own. In order to 
ike ar. this, her Majeſty ſettled a part of her revenue for the ordinary 
r John fupply of the navy, amounting to about nine thouſand pounds TE 
, after I a- year, and by expreſſing a very high eſteem for ſuch young 
5 lords, and other perſons of diſtinction, as had ſhewn an inclina- 
niards, tion to the ſea-ſervice, ſhe encouraged others to undertake yet 
ey and greater things u. Amongſt theſe the earl of Cumberland parti» 
whole cularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by fitting out a ſtout ſquadron in 
rietors the ſummer of the year 1589, with which he ſailed to the Ter- 
Is met cera iſlands, where he did the Spaniards incredible miſchief, and 
red dit obtained conſiderable advantages for himſelf and for his friends. 
cis ac. The iſland of Fayall he reduced, took the city and caſtle there» 
pracli- on, from whence he carried forty-five pieces of cannon, forced 
the iſland of Gracioſa to a compoſition, and ſeized ſeveral rich 


ifabeth, [nips, — the reſt one, the 1 95 of which Was valued at 
of this | 

between 
urleigh, 
Stowe's 
errera's 


t Sir William Monſon s naya) 8 p. 174, 39%. Stowe 5 Fe P- 757. in 
which we find that, on their return, the ſolders and ſailors thought of making them- 
(elves amends for their diſappointments by plundering Bartholomew fair. u Cam- 
den. Sir R. Naunton in his W . Lord Bacon in his character of 
ho Queen Eliſabeth, 8 | 
cable. | 2 A 2 | upwards 
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upwards of an hundred thouſand pounds, which in his return 
however, was loſt in Mount's-Bay on the coaſt of Cornwall v. 
In 1590 Sir John Hawkins and Sir Martin Forbiſher were at 
ſea with two ſquadrons, and by impeding the return of the Spa. 
niſh plate-fleets from America, and other ſervices, kept King 
Philip entirely employed at home, though his thoughts were 
ſtill buſy in contriving another expedition againſt England, 
The ſucceeding year Lord Thomas Howard, fecond ſon to the 
duke of Norfolk, ſailed with a ſquadron to the iſlands, in hopes 
of intercepting the Spaniſh fleet from the Weſt Indies, which 
now was forced to return home. In this he had probably ſuc- 
cecded, if his force had been greater; but having na more than 
ſeven of the queen's ſhips, and about as many fitted out by pri. 
vate adventurers, he very narrowly eſcaped being totally de- 
ſiroyed by the Spaniards : for King Philip, knowing the diſmal 
conſequences that muſt have followed, in caſe his plate-flect 
was intercepted, reſolved to employ that force, which was in- 
tended againſt England, for its relief, and accordingly ſent Don 
Antonio Baſſan, an experienced ſeaman and an excellent officer, 
with a fleet of forty-five ſail, to attack Lord Thomas Howard, who 
very narrowly eſcaped them, His vice-admiral Sir Richard Gren- 
ville, in the Revenge, was taken through his own abſtinacy ; for, 


when the enemy was in ſight, he would not be perſuaded that 


it was the armada, but inſiſted that it was the American fleet, 
and ſo was ſurrounded, He fold his life and his ſhip, which 
was the only one of the queen's taken in the war, dearly ; fora 
man of war called the Aſcenſion, of Seville, and a double fly-boat 
full of men, ſunk by his fide, The Revenge was ſo battered, 
that ſhe could not be carried to Spain, but foundered at ſea with 
two hundred Spaniards on board; and, as for Sir Richard 
Grenville, he died two days after of his wounds. The next day 
aſter the fight the plate-fleet arriyed, which ſhews the uncer- 
 rainty of expeditions of this kind; for, had it come but one day 
\ ſooner, or had the armada been one day later, the Engliſh had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of an immenſe treaſure. The Spaniards, how- 
£ aver, gained very little by their dear- bought ſucceſs; for, in their 
zeturn home, near 100 veſſels were wrecked, and the greateſt part 


WV Hakluyt's voyages, vol. ii. p. 143. Purchas's pilgrims, vol. iv, p. 1142, Sir 
Wim Monſon's naval tract, p. 176. N e 
. * 4 of 
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of che wealth on board them was loſt, while Lord Thomas How. 
ard with his little fleet {till kept the ſea, and, by picking up ſtrag- 
glers, ſaved a great part of the expences of his expedition *, 
In 1591 the earl of Cumberland made another expedition, and 
in 1592 Sir Martin Forbiſher and Sir John Burroughs infeſted 
the Spaniſh coaſt, and did much miſchief. In 1594 the queen 


ſent a ſmall ſquadron to fea under the command of Sir Martin 
Forbiſher, to reduce the port of Breſt in Bretagne, which the 


king of Spain had taken, by the aſſiſtance of the leaguers in 
France, from King Henry IV. A place that, if it had been long 
kept, muſt have been very troubleſome to that monarch, and 


would have given the Spaniards great advantages againſt us. It 
was ſtrong as well by ſituation as by the art and expence em- 
ployed i in fortifying it, and had beſides a numerous garriſon of 
Spaniſh troops. Sir Jobs Norris, with a ſmall Engliſh army, 


formed the ſiege by land; Sir Martin Forbiſher, with only four 


men of war, forced an entrance into the harbour, and having 
chus blocked up the place by ſea, landed his ſailors, and, in 


conjunction with Sir John Norris, ſtormed the fort, which, 


though gallantly defended, was taken, but with the loſs of 
abundance of brave men, and amongſt them may be reckoned 

Sir Martin himſelf, who died of the wounds he received in that 
ſervice. The ſame year Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Haw- 
kins ſailed on their laſt expedition into the Welt Indies J. 


The 3paniards, who ſeldom abandon any deſign they o once 
undertake, were all this time employed in aſſembling and equip- 


: ping another fleet for England, and, as an earneſt of their in- 
tentions, in the year 1595, Don Diego Brochero, with four 


gallies, arrived in Mount's-bay in Cornwall, and, landing with 


all his men, burnt three little places, wz. Mouſe-hole, Newlin, 
and Penzance, with a neighbouring church, but without killing 


cr taking ſo much as a ſingle man?. This, however, alarmed 


the nation, and engaged the queen to undertake an invaſion of 


the Spaniſh commons, to prevent any ſuch future viſits to her 


Camden, vol. ii. p. 637, 633, Sir William Monſon, p. 178, 179. Carew? s 


ſurvey of Cornwall, fol. 62, Sir Walter Raleigh's true report in Hakluyt, vol. 


i, p. 169. Linſchotten's voyages, book i. chap. 99. Sir Richard Hawkins's ob- 


ſervations, p. 10. Y Camden, vol. iii. Stowe, p. 809, Hakluyt, vol. iii. Ful- 
er's worthies in York ſhire, p. 233. Sir William Monfon' s naval tracts. Z Cam- 
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own; in order to which, a ſtout fleet and a numerous army were 
provided under the moſt experienced officers of thoſe times. 
The true deſign of this expedition was to deſtroy the Spaniſh 
fleet in the port of Cadiz, and to make themſelves maſters of 
that rich city. The force employed was very great, not leſs in 
all than one hundred and fifty ſail, of which one hundred twen- 


ty-ſix were men of war; but of theſe only ſeventeen were the 
queen's ſhips, the reſt were hired from traders, and fitted for 
this voyage. On board this mighty fleet were embarked upwards 


of ſeven thouſand men a. The joint commanders of the expedi- 


tion were the earl of Eſſex and the lord high admiral (Howard), 


aſſiſted by a council of war, compoſed of the following honou- 


rable perſons, viz. Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir Francis Vere, Sir George Carew, and Sir Conyers Clifford. 
There was beſides a Dutch ſquadron under the command of 


Admiral Van Duvenvoord, conſiſting of twenty-four ſhips, well 
manned and victualled. This navy lay for ſome time at Ply- 


mouth, till all things could be got ready, and then, on the firſt 
of June 1596, ſailed for the coaſt of Spain with a fair ming; and 
the good wiſhes of all their countrymen b. 

In their paſſage they were divided into five ſquadrons ; and, 
| whereas | in former expeditions great inconveniencies had happen- 


ed by the enemy's having early intelligence, in this they were ſo 
happy as to arrive in ſight of Cadiz on the twentieth of the ſame 


month, before they were either looked for, or ſo much as ap- 
prehended. They found the town indifferently well fortified, 
and defended by a ſtrong caſtle, In the port were forty-nine 
Spaniſh ſhips, amongſt them many laden with treaſure, and 
nineteen or twenty gallies. It was reſolved the ſame day in 
a council of war to have landed all their forces at St. Seba- 
ſtian's; but, when they came to attempt it, that was found im- 
practicable. After this, ſome time was loſt before their coming 
to another reſolution, which was owing to the joint command; 
for the earl of Eſſex, who was young and warm, affected to 
dictate, and, on the other hand, the admiral, who had as much 
à Stowe, p. ITY Speed, p. 868. Sir William Monſon's zceount of the wars | 


with Spain in the reign of Queen Eliſabeth, p. 28. Vere's commentaries, p. 24. 
b Camden, vol. iii. p. 720, 721. Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 184. 


Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 607. Meteren, liv, xviii. fol. 390. Bentivoglio, p. ji. iv, ili. 
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courage, and a greal deal more experience, could not brook 
being treated in ſuch a manner. 

At laſt it was determined to attack the ſhips in the haven, be- 


fore any attempt was made upon the town; whereupon a new 
difficulty aroſe, which was, who ſhould command this attack, 


- firſt demanded by the earl of Eſſex, then given to Sir Walter 


Raleigh, laſtly challenged and enjoyed by the vice-admiral lord 


Thomas Howard. In the execution of it ſome errors were com- 


mitted by the Engliſh through the too great hear and emulation 


of their commanders, but others much more groſs and fatal by 


the Spaniards, who, when they found themſelves compelled to 
fly, did it without any of thoſe precautions whereby they might 


have provided for their ſafety ; for, inſtead of running their ſhips 


aſhore under the town, where they would have been covered by 


their own artillery, and where at leaſt their men might have 


gone aſhore in ſafety, they ran them up the bay as far from the 


enemy as poſſible, by which means part fell i into the hands of 


the Engliſh, and the reſt were burnt ©. 
In the mean time the earl of Eſſex landed his men quietly, 


the enemy deſerting a ſtrong fort, from which they might have 
done him much miſchief ; three regiments alſo were ſent to make 


themſelves maſters of the cauſeway which unites the iſland to the 


main. This they performed with very ſmall loſs, but afterwards 


quitted it again, which gave the gallies an opportunity of eſca- 


| ping; another overſight, for which no account can be given. 
The lord admiral, hearing the earl was landed, landed alſo with 
the remainder of the forces, doubting much whether his lord- 


ſhip could have kept the place; and, while the two generals 
were employed in reducing the city, Sir Walter Raleigh was ſent 
to ſeize the ſhips in the harbour of Port-real, to prevent which 
the duke of Medina Sidonia cauſed them to be ſet on fire and 
burnt, whereby twenty millions were buried in the ſea d. 


e © See the relation at the ei of the firſt volume of Hakluye 8 voyuges, ſaid to 
de written by a perfon who was in the expedition, as alſo a better copy of the 
lame relation in Stowe's annals, p. 771. See likewiſe Sir William Monſon's ac- 
count and obſervations on this voyage in his tracts, p. 164. Ferrera's hiſt. de 


Eſpana, p. xv. $ 16. Mayerne. Turquet hiſt. d' Eſpagne, liv, xxxvi. p. 281, 


4 Camden, vol. iii. p. 725. Stowe, p. 774. Speed, p. 870. Sir Walter Ra- 


leigh's relation of the ation at Cadiz, in his genuine remains 15 pubic :ed by his 


randſon, p- 25.  Vere's commentaries, P. 42. 
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The city and its forts they poſſeſſed for a fortnight, and tlie 
earl of Eſſex was very deſirous of being left there with a gar. 
riſon, however ſmall; which was, notwithſtanding, over- ruled 
by the council of war, and then it was agreed to ſail to Faro, 
in the kingdom of Algarve, where they found the place deſerts 
ed by its inhabitants, and void of any thing that could be made 


plunder. To repair this diſappointment, the earl of Eſſex was 
for ſailing to the Azores, and there waiting for the Eaſt India 
ſhips ; bur in this, too, he was over-ruled, becauſe there was a 


great complaint of the want of proviſion and ammunition on 
board their fleet. In their return they looked into the ports 


of the Groyne, St. Andero, and St. Sebaſtian's, where they 
expected to find ſhips, but met with none; and after this, no- 


thing remarkable happened till their arrival in England, which 
was on the eighth of Auguſt the ſame year. They brought 


with them two galleons, one hundred braſs guns, and an ims 


menſe booty, the deſire of keeping which is conceived to have 
hindered them ffom performing more. But with reſpect to the 
damage done the Spaniards, it is not eaſy to form any com- 
Putation. However, this we know, that they burnt eleven men 


of war, forty ſhips from the Indies, four large merchant-men, 
and many magazines of ammunition and proviſion ; fo that 
notwithſtanding the people might murmur here at home about 


the arias of this voyage, as from the writings in thoſe | 


times it manifeſtly appears they did, yet taking all things toge- 
ther, it anſwered ery well, and diſtrefſed me. enemy excel. 


lively ©. 
In ha ſpring of the year I 597. the king of Spain fitted out 


a freſh armada from Liſbon, compoſed not only of his oun 
ſhips and gallies, but alſo of all that he could take up and hire 
i Italy, or elſewhere. Ou board of theſe he embarked a great 


£ S sir william Monſon” 5 retbstkke with the 3 of the earl of El. 


ſer, as alſo with the account given of this buſineſs by Mr. Oldys, in his excellent 
life of Sir Walter Raleigh, See likewiſe the different relations of this expedition 


by the carl of Eſſex, Sir Anthony Standen, Sir Chriſtopher Blunt, and the lord 


_ admiral Howard, in Dr. Birch's memoirs of Eliſabeth, vol. ii. p. 45-58. Letters 


ef thanks were written to the lord admiral, on his arrival at Plymouth, and to the 
carl of Eſſex, and Mynheer Van Duvenvoord at Portſmouth, by order of the 
queen, for their great ſervices on this oecalion, bee Lord Burleigh's s diary in 


n 
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body of troops, eſpecially of the Iriſh, intending to have in- 


vaded both England and Ireland; but the winds diſappointed 
him; ſcattered his fleet, and thirty-ſix ſail wete caſt away. In 
the mean time the queen reſolved to fit out another fleet under 
the command of the earl of Eſſex, with an intent to intercept 


the plate fleet near the Azores, after burning ſuch veſſels as 


were in the harbours of the Groyne : and Ferrol. This fleet 
conſiſted of forty men of war, and ſeverity other ſhips, to 
which the Dutch added ten men of war, under Sir John 
Van Duvenwoord, who was knighted in the former expedi- 
tion f. 

They failed from Elymourh the ninth of bl ; but a ftorm 
ariſing, they were forced bark thither again, and did not fail 


the ſecond time till the ſeventh of Auguſt. They uſed their beſt 


endeavours to perform the firſt part of their inſtructions, but 
finding it impracticable, they thought it expedient to ſteer for 
the iſlands; which accordingly they did: In this voyage Sir 


Walter Raleigh's ſhip ſprung her maſt, which however did not 


hinder him, when he had repaired his loſs, from proceeding to 
the place of rendezvous; which was the iſland of Flores. He 
had ſcarce begun to wood and water there, before the earl of 
ſſex ſent him orders to follow him to Fayal, which iſland the 
general himſelf intended to attempt. Raleigh obeyed him; but 
not finding Eſſex on his arrival; and perceiving that the people 
were ſecuring their goods, throwing up retrenchments, and 
making every other preparation neceſſary for their defence, he; 
with the advice of his officers, reſolved, in caſe Efſex did not 
arrive in four days, to attempt the reduction of the iſland, 
which accordingly he performed; but though he got reputation 


by this exploit, yet he loſt the general's friendſhip, © that a 


coldneſs thenceforward prevailed, which afterwards incteaſed 


to open oppoſition and the moſt rancorous hatred . 
After Eſſex's arrival they ſailed together to Gracioſa, which. 


| immediately ſubmitted. Here the general intended to have 


maxed; and if he had done ſo; undoubtedly 1 it had anſwered his 


1 bann s bit. de Eine, Þ. 15. C xvi. Meteten; liv. ix, fol. ud 8 | 
den, vol. iii. p. 737, 738. 8 See Sir William Monſon's reflections upon 
this expedition, the life of Sr Waker . before cited; and Stowe's annals, 


| p. 783. 
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ploy ed therein, 1 in the fourth: volume of Purchas' $ Pie p. 1938. 


purpoſe, and he had taken the whole Spaniſh fleet; but being 
too eaſily brouglit to alter his purpoſes, he took another me- 
thod, which gave the Spaniards, who arrived next day, an op- 
portunity of procteding for Tercera, with the loſs of no more 
than three ſhips, which were taken by Sir William Monſon b. 


The reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of about thirty-ſeven fail, ar. 


rived ſafely in the port of Angra, which was well defended by 


feveral forts, ſo that, on mature deliberation, it was judged im- 


practicable to attempt afy TOY rs with reaſonable hopes of 


fucceſs. 


The earl of Eſſex, vexed at this difappointment, refolved to 


do ſomewhat of conſequence before he returned, and therefore 


landing, furpriſed the town of Villa Franca, and plundered it, 
after which he re-imbarked his forces, and prepated for his re- 
turn home!. In his paſſage he had the good luck to take a 
very rich Spanifh ſhip, which fell into his fleet, miſtaking it for 


their own, and had taken another in the ſame manner, but for 


the imprudence of a Dutch captain, who firing haftily upon 


her, frighted her away. In the mean time, the Spaniards were 


meditating great defigns. The abſence of the Englith fleet gave 
them an opportunity of ſending out their ſquadrons from the | 


| Groyne and Ferrol. With theſe they intended to have made a 
deſcent in Cornwall, and to have poſſeſſed themſelves of the 


port of Falmouth, in which leaving a ſtrong garriſon, they 


thought next of intercepting the Engliſh fleet in their return, 
when they knew it muſt be weakened by ſo rough and trou- 
bleſome an expedition, in which fo long a ſpace of time had 
been ſpent, and their ſhips were to return ſo late in the year, 


This deſign, as it was wiſely laid, ſo it was well conducted; 


the Spaniſh admiral joined his ſquadrons as he intended, and 


proceeded with them to the iflands of Scilly, almoſt within 


fight of our ſhore. There he thought fit to call a council of 
Wake in order to a his officers N inſtruetions as to o the 


= Oe: p. 783. Speed, p. 370. wc canin riet, p. 10 See the 


| relation of this voyage by the carl of Eſſex, Lord Themas Howard, Lord 
- Montjoy, Sir Walter Raleigh, &c. in Purchas, vol. iv. p. 1933. i See” 


a copious account of this expedition written by Sir Arthur Gorges, who was em- 


intended 


| 
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intended deſcent. But it ſo happened, that while his captains 


were on board, a very high ſtorm aroſe, which hindered them 
for a long time from getting back to their reſpective ſhips, and 
afterwards entirely ſeparated their fleet, toſſing them to and fro, 
ſometimes towards our coaſt, ſometimes on their own. In this 
ſtorm eighteen capital ſhips were loſt, ſeveral forced into Eng- 
liſh ports were taken, and the Spaniſh admiraPs ſchemes there- 
by entirely diſconcerted. Nor did our fleet eſcape the fury of 
this tempeſt, hut were terribly beaten ; however, their-ſhips be- 
ing light and ſtrong, and manned by able ſeamen, they with 


much difficulty reached our weſtern coaſt, in the latter end = 
the month of Oftoberk. 


The compaſs of this work, I confeſs, ought to deter me 


from digreſſions; but as the principal intention of it is to give 
the reader a juſt and impartial notion of the conduct of our 
naval affairs under every reign, ſo I think myſelf obliged to 


make a few ſhort refleQions on the facts before ſet down, in 
order to ſhew how little we ſtood indebted for ſafety to the 


management of our own commanders, or to the faults of out 
enemies, and how much we owe to the care of divine Provi- 
dence, which a heathen would have called ihe fortune of _ 
* Plifabeth.--*- 


% 


This expedition to the 4595 might have 8 if well 
managed by us, the ruin of the Spaniſh power, and as it was 
managed, had very near been fatal to our own; fo much de- 


pends on the conduct of commander s, and fo little regard ought 
there to be had to high titles and great quality, where the 
| ſafety of a nation is at ſtake. The earl of Eſſex was choſen for 
= this command from court-motives, ſuch as his birth, intereſt, 
and perſonal accompliſhments, though he wanted almoſt all the 


qualities requiſite for a commander in chief. His courage was 


Hot and fierce, but not reſolute or laſting; his wit was quick, 


but his judgment flow and unſettled ; and beſides all this, de- 
iicient in experience. Sir William Monſon, who went the voy= 
age with him, and who appears enough inclined to favour him, 
owns that their miſcarriage was entirely owing t to his Lordſhip "i 
*ncapacity, who was unable to form aur right reſolution k hins 


* Cimdeu, Stowe, Speed, Raps. 3 © Mad 0 2 ob 
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ſelf, or purſue ſteadily any meaſures recommended to him 
thoſe who were mare knowing than hel. Sir Walter Raleigh 


fell into diſgrace with him, and, as Sir William Monſon ſays, 
had ſmarted ſeverely, if the earl had not been afraid of being 


called to an account for it in England, and all this for doing 


his duty, far performing the only important ſervice done in the 
whole expedition, This demonſtrates, that the earl had na 
view but to his own particular glory, and that the public ſervice 
was to be poſtponed whenever it came in competition there. 
with. By this management that plate · fleet eſcaped, which, if 
it had been taken, would have ruined the Spaniards, and made 

b.. 


His ſubſequent attempts to repair his own honour, and to 
make a ſhew of that reſolution which he really had not, de- 


layed the return of the fleet, and gave the Spaniſh admiral an 


| opportunity of invading England, which an accidental ſtorm 
prevented. So much is due to truth, and to the intereſt of the 


nation; nor would I have this looked on as flowing from any 
Pique ta the memory of the earl of Eſſex, who was certainly 


a popular nobleman, endowed with many virtues : but where 
the public ſuffers, an biſtorian ought ta ſpare na man, however 


ſuppo rted by the favour of his his 1 prince, of WET by the fol. 


l of the people *. 


In 1598, the earl of Camberland fitted out a ſquadron of 


| eleven ſail at his own expence, with which he firſt attempted to 


intercept the Liſbon fleet in its paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. Be- 


ing diſappointed in that, he failed to the Canaries, where he 


made a deſcent on the iſland of Lancerota, plundered it, and 


then proceeded to America, where he promiſed himſelf great 


things. The place he fixed upon was the iſland of Puerto 


| Rico, where he landed, and took the capital with ſmall loſs. 


This city he determined to keep, therefore refuſed a very large | 


ranſom offered him by the inhabitants, whom he turned out, 
ms hen thought 8 fortitying the 1 hea am! intent to have | 


1 Sir William Monſon's axtal nen p. 192. 8 
m The reader may be convinced of the truth of what 1 is how aſſerted, by 


comparing the relation of Sir Arthur Gorges, before cited, with Sir William 


| Monſon's account in his naval tracts, and what is Gaid on the ſame ub ze by 
Me. Oldys, in his life of Sir Walter n 


cruized 
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cruized from thence upon the Spaniſh coaſts; but he was 
quickly convinced that the deſign was impracticable, diſeaſes 
| ſpreading amongſt his ſaldiers and ſeamen to ſuch a degree, 
that he was obliged to abandon his conqueſt, and to return 


home with very great reputation, rather than any conſiderable 
reward d. 
In 1599, there was a great fleet fitted out by the queen's 
command; but it ſeems rather with an intent to watch the Spa- 
niards, than to undertake any other enterprize of importance; 
ſince after remaining about three weeks in the Downs, it was 
again laid up. Yet the equipping this fleet had a great effect 
upon Spain, and all the POWETS of Europe, for it was drawn 
together in twelve days time, well victualled, and thoroughly 
manned, which ſhewed the ſtrength of our maritime power, 
and how much it was improved fince 1588. The next year, 
being 1600, Sir Richard Leviſon was ſent to intercept the 
plate-fleet, which deſign, though it was well contrived, and 
| wiſely executed, yet failed 7. In 1601, the ſame admiral was 
employed in Ireland, where he did good ſervice, in obliging 
che Spaniards, who had landed a conſiderable body of forces, 
to relinquiſh their deſign, and withdraw out of that iſland 9, 
In 1602, the ſame admiral in conjunction with Sir William 
Monſon, was employed in an expedition for intercepting the 
galleons, which had infallibly taken effect, if rhe Dutch had 
ſent their ſquadron, agreeable to their engagements with the 
queen . Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, they continued 
on the coaſt of Portugal, and at length reſolved to attack a 
galleon, which lay with eleven gallies in the road of Cerim- 
bra, which, as it was one of the moſt gallant exploits per- 
formed in the whole war, deſerves to be circumſtantially related. 


The town of Cerimbra was large and well built with free- 


ſtone, defended by a good citadel well furpiſhed with artillery. 
nk the town, on the top of a mountain, oo an os 


— S Camden, yol. it. p. 18. Stowe, p. 189. Purchas's pilgrims, vol. iv. 8 


115—1 15). 5 © Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 199. 
Stowe, p. 788. Speed. p- * Vvͤ Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 
196. | 2 Stowe, p. 798. Itinerary of Fynes Moryſon, b. ii. p. 134. 

Camden, p. $87, 1 sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 198. Cam- 
den, p. 5 e 8 5 


ſo 
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ſo fortified as to command the place, the citadel; and the road, 

The galleon was moored cloſe to the ſhore, ſo as to defend by 
its fire, part of the citadel and part of the town: the gallies 
had ſo flanked and fortified themſelves, that they were able to 


make a great fire upon the Engliſh fleet, without receiving ma 


damage themſelves, till ſuch time as our ſhips were juſt before 


the town. Yet, in ſpite of theſe and many other advantages, 


the Engliſh admirals reſolved to attack them, which they did on 
the third of June. A gale of wind blowing frefh about two 
in the morning, the admiral weighed, and made the fignal for 
an attack. 'The vice-admiral did the like, and ſoon after they 


fell upon the enemy with great fury; and though the Spaniards 
_ defended themſelves with much reſolution, yet in the end ſeve- 


ral of the gallies were burnt, the garriſon driven from the caſtle, 


and the rich galleon, for which all this ſtruggle was made, 
taken, with about a million of pieces of eight on board *. The 


fourth, taking the benefit of a fair "_ they returned to Eng. 


land. 


Frederic Spinola, in the St. Levis failed From Cerlinben, 
with the reſt of the gallies that had eicaped, viz. The St. John 


Baptiſt, the Lucera, the Padilla, the Philip, and the St. John, 
for the coaſt of Flanders, and on the twenty-third of Septem- 
ber entered the Britiſh channel*. Sir Robert Manſel was 


cruizing there with two or three men of war; and four Dutch 
ſhips, to intercept them. The enemy firſt diſcovered two of 


the Dutch ſhips, and reſolved to engage them. But before they 
could put this deſign into execution, perceiving one of the 


queen's, they ſtood off the remainder of the day, hoping by 


advantage of the night to gain their intended port. The ad- 
miral, and the other ſhips, with the two Dutch men of war, 


chaſed them from eight in the morning till ſun-ſet, when the 


gallies altered their courſe for the Engliſh ſhore, and came fo 


near it, that ſome of the ſlaves got off their chains, leaped 


. overboard, and ſwam to lands They then very unhappily ran into 


* Sir William Monſon” 8 8 8 19202. Camden, p- 99 3-895. 


Fuller's worthies in Lincolaſhire, p. 163, la r Johnſtoni, rerum Britan- 


nicarum biſt. lib. ix. p. 309. Winwood's memorials, vol. i. p. 401, 412, 413, 
4557 437, 438, 439+ Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 203. 
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the place, where one of her Majeſty's ſhips, and the Hollanders 


lay at anchor. Sit Robert foreſeeing that the gallies muſt fall 
in with thoſe ſhips, in order to make them ſtill keep that courſe, 
ſteered a little out of the way, to get between them and the 
coaſt of Flanders. The ſhip which they thus fell in with, was 
the Anſwer, Capt. Broadgate, who fired upon them very 


briſkly, as the Dutch did likewiſe. The enemy however did 


not fire ſo much as a ſingle gun, but made the beſt uſe they 


could of their, oars, and ſteering at random, one of them in 


the night came directly upon the admiral, who diſcharging all 


his guns, brought down her main-maſt, when, hearing a moſt 
lamentable cry, he offered thoſe who were in her quarter. 
The other five gallies came to her aſſiſtance, at whom he diſ- 


charged a broadſide, but what execution it did could not be 


_ diſcovered. One of the Dutch ſhips falling foul of the galley 


called the Lucera, carried away her rudder, and ſo diſabled her 


that ſhe ſunk immediately, with all that were on board By a 
like accident the Padilla ſplit in pieces, and the Dutch veflel, 
| who was the occaſion of the diſaſter, narrowly eſcaped ſharing 
the ſame fate. A third was caſt away through careleſſneſs of 
the ſailors, in her endeavouring to reach Calais. Two put into 
Newport. Spinola in the Admiral, with a very valuable cargo, 
got ſafe, though with difficulty, into Dunkirk, and after refit- 


ung the three gallies, carried them to Sluys*. The year fol- 


lowing he was killed in an engagement with the Dutch, leaving 


behind him the character of a very ade and gallant com- 
-"mander ”, ; 


This was the laſt great exploit e by ſea in this reign „ 


for the queen, now far in years, and worn out with the cares 


and fatigues of government, died on the twenty- fourth of 
March following, in the forty-fifth year of her reign, and in 
the ſeventieth of her life, when ſlie had ſettled the Proteſtant 
religion throughout her kingdom, had reſtored the crown to is 


2 Camdeni annal. Eliz. p. 895. Hugon. Grotii hiſt. Belgie. fab: anno 
” 1602, He g ves all the honour to his countrymen, but with how little reaſon _ 
will appear bereafter, from a very curious and authentic paper written by Sie 

Robert Manſel. . w Card. Bentivoglio Guerra de Fiandra, p- $37. 

1, Groti anual. & hiſt. A. D. 1603. Meteren Nederiai, J. hi ft. COL 500. 
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ancient reputation, ſupported her allies with the greateſt firm. 


nels, and humbled her enemies, o as to compel them to think 
of ſoliciting for peace *. 5 


* Camden. Lord Hoon in his character of 1 Eliſabeth, and in his 
diſcourſe of peace and war. Stowe, Speed. See alſo a very curious letter t6 
Mr. afterwards Sir Ralph Winwood; and ſecretaty of ſlate to the Duke de Tre- 
mouille, acquainting him with the demife, atid ſome other extraordinary partit 


culars of this illuftrious princeſs, in Winwood's memorials, vol, ii. p. 400, 


461. Dr. Birch's memoirs of that reign, vol. ii. p. 508, Moyſer's memoir 
of the affairs of Scotland, p. 309. See a very particular and accurate relation 
of the laſt ſickneſs and death of this great queen, left us by her near felation; 


ir Robert Cary, afterwards earl of Monmouth, in his memoirs, p. 172. 
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m. The names of ſuch ſhips as her Majeſty left at her death. 
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Her attention to trade appears in many inſtances, of ſome of 
which it may not be amiſs to treat more particularly. The mer- 
chants of the Hanſe-towns complained loudly in the beginning 
of her reign, of the ill treatment they hadyreceived in the days 
of Edward and Queen Mary; to which ſhe very prudently an- 


ſwered, © That as ſhe would not innovate any thing, fo ſhe 


cc would protect them {till in the immunities and condition ſhe 
e found them ;” which not contenting them, their commerce 
was ſoon after ſuſpended for a time, to the great advantage of 


the Engliſh merchants for they trying what they could do 


themſelves therein, their adventures and returns proving ſucceſs. 


ful, they took the whole trade into their hands, and ſo divided 


themſelves into ſtaplers and merchant-adventurers, the one re- 
ſiding conſtantly at ſome one place, the other keeping their 
courſe and adventuring to other towns and ſtates abroad, with 
eloth and other manufactures. This fo nettled the Hauſe, that 
they deviſed all the ways that a diſcontented people could, to . 
draw upon our new ſtaplers or adventurers the ill opinion of 


other nations and ſtates; but that proving of too ſmall force to 


| op the current of ſo ſtrong a trade as they were now run into, 
they reſorted to ſome other practices. 
They applied themſelves to the emperor, as being a ſociety 
incorporated into the empire; and upon complaint, obtained 
ambaſſadors to the queen, to mediate the buſineſs, but theſe re- 
turned re infecla. Hereupon the queen cauſed a proclamation 
to be publiſhed, that the merchants of the Hanſe ſhould be 
treated, and uſed as all other ſtrangers in her dominions, in 


point of commerce, without any mark of diſtinction. At laſt, 
the Hanſe-towns prevailed ſo far in virtue of their German con- 
nections as to gain an imperial edict, whereby the Engliſh mer- | 


chants were prohibited all commerce in the empire; this was 
anſwered by a proclamation J, in conſequence of which, ſixty 
ſail of their ſhips were taken in the river of Liſbon, laden with 


- contraband goods for the uſe of the Spaniards. Theſe ſhips the 
queen intended to have reſtored, as fincerely deſiring to have 


The imperial edict of the Emperor Rodolph II. bears date the firſt of Au. 


gull, 1597; which, together with het majeſty's proclamation of the thirteenth 
of January following, may be met with at large in. Wheeler's ein of com- 
man ce, p- 20, 93. | 


compromiſe? 1 


— 
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compromiſed all differences with thoſe trading cities; but when 
ſhe was informed that a general aſſembly was held at the city of 
Lubeck in order to Concert meaſures for diſtreſſing the Engliſh 


trade, ſhe cauſed the ſhips and their cargoes to be confiſcated z 


only two of them were releaſed to carry home this news, and 
that the queen had the greateſt n, imaginable far all their 
proceedings *. 

After this Sigiſmond king of Poland interpoſed in their W 
half, ſending hither an ambaſſador, who talking in a very high 


ſtyle, the queen in her anſwer told him plainly, that the king 


his maſter made no right eſtimate of his own power, and that 
himſelf was very little fit for the employment in which ſhe. 


found him a. Thus were we ridded for ever of theſe incorpo- 
rated foreign factors, and our own merchants eſtabliſhed in the 


right of managing our commerce. In the latter end of her reign, 
ſome diſputes happening with the king of Denmark, and he 


moſt unadviſedly ſeizing the Engliſh ſhips that were in his ports, 


the queen ſent one Dr. Parkins to demand an immediate and 


adequate ſatisfaction; which he did in ſo peremptory a ſtyle, 


that the Dane was glad to compound the matter for forty thou- 


{and dollars, which he paid her Majeſty, and which ſhe cauſed 
to be e divided Wong the merchants who were 


injured d. | 
Theſe are inſtances of her noble wirt! in | obtaining redreſs of 


grievances in foreign countries, even in the moſt perilous times, 


and when her affairs were in the utmoſt embarraſſment. As ta 
her care of trade and navigation within her own dominions, we 


have already mentioned many particulars ; however, it may not 

be amiſs to obſerve, that in 1563 an act was made for the bet- 
ter regulation, maintenance, and increaſe of the navy“: and in 
1566 there was a law to enable the maſter, wardens, and the 


aſſiſtants of the Trinity-houſe, to ſet up beacons and ſea- marks 9. 


The ſame year there paſſed an act for incorporating, and more 
Is AR the company of merchant-adventurers*. 


2 camden, Pr iii. p. fa; 606, 748, and 1 other 8 of "I reign, 
Wheeler's treatiſe on commerce. Molloy de jure maritimo, book ii. chap. xii. 
* See the memorable reply of that princeſs upon this occaſton at large, in Speed, 
p. 871. » Stowe, p. 787. Lord Burleigh's diary in Murdia's collection. 
dee the ſtatute, anno 1 Eliſ. cap. v. 
loyages, vol. i. p. 394. | 
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388 NAVAL HESTORY 
In 1511, there likewiſe paſſed an act for the increaſe of mapiy 


| ners, and for the maintenance of navigation, and more eſpecial 


ly for recovering the trade to Iceland, which began then to de- 
cay, and in which there had been employed annually upwards: 
of two hundred ſail of ſtout ſhips f, In 1585 the queen: ereth. 
ed, by her letters patent, a new company for the management 
of the trade to Barbary s; and in the year 1600 ſhe incorporated 
x ſociety of merchants trading to the Eaſt Indies b, whence the 
preſent Eaſt India K is derived, as wa: 'be hereafter 
ſhewn. e 
Beſides theſe numerous marks of her royal favour, and aria 
attention to the commerce of her ſupjects, the queen afforded 
others continually, by ſending envoys and . gents to the Czar, to 
the Shah of Perſia, to ſeyeral great princes 'n the Eaft Indies, 
and, in ſhort, wherever her interpoſition could be of any uſe to 
open, to promote, or to recover any branch of traffic, as appears 


by all the hiſtories that are extant of her reign l. It may be ſaid, 
and which is more, may be ſaid with truth and juſtice, that in the 


midſt of theſe great things done for induſtry and trade, the 


prerogative was carried very high, many monopolies erected, 
and ſeveral excluſive privileges granted, which have been found 
injurious to trade. But the diſcuſſing theſe points belong to ge· 


neral hiſtory. The queen levied taxes ſparingly, and. helped 
out her revenues, by what were then ſtyled rights of the crown. 
Monopolies were the invention, at leaſt had the countenance, | 


and turned to the profit of her miniſters, who for a time de 
| ceived their miſtreſs into the ſupport of them; but when ſhe 


underſtood the nature and extent of them, ſhe gave them up. 
As to ſtatutes prejudicial to trade, there were ſome founded in 


popular error, from which no age is exempt: or things them- 
ſelves have changed their circumſtances, if not their nature, that 


bat was or 9 8 be e * then, oP! be Fwy young 


; now. 


1 1 Wie cap. vii, E Hakluyt's voyages, vol. ii. p. 114. v Dated | 
It Weſtminſter, December 3r. A. R. 43. and recited at latge in PE yol. i. . 
Fd. lil. p. 2433. i Camden, Bacon, Oſborne, Stowe, Holingſhed, Speed, 


Re pin. See the letters addreſſed to thoſe princes by the queen, on that head, at 


length, in Hakluyt, vol. i. p. 28.3 339, 375, 425. vob ii. p. 13085 1920 vol. 11. 


p- s. 


But 


. 


or Qu ELISABETH. 38g 


But the peculiar glory of Queen Eliſabeth's reign in this re- 
ry was the: great care ſne took of the coin, which, as we 
have ſhewn, was ſhamefully debaſed in the reigns of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VI. and though her ſiſter had put an entire ſtop. 
to this bad practice, yet the circumſtances of her affairs were; 
yery far from being ſuch as to admit her taking any meaſures: 


towards an effeCtual amendment, the bafe coin continuing to 


have a currency, though it began to ſink in its value; which, 

however, did not: hinder foreigners from pouring in vaſt quanti- 
ties of that mixed money, to the great detriment of the nation, 
and; this, notwithſtanding that princeſs expoſtulated with her | 


neighbours upon that ſubject, and her doing all ſhe could to 


hinder it :. But immediately aften the acceſſion of Queen Eli- 
ſabeth, the Lord Burleigh and Sir Thomas Smith, whoſe papers 
upon that head are yet extant, interpoſed with the queen, and 
ſnewed her clearly the bad conſequences of a debaſed coinage, 


and ſhewed her farther, that it was not the ſhort ends of wit, 
or ſome ſlight and temporary devices that could ſuſtain the ex- 
pence of a great monarchy, but ſound and ſolid courſes, I make 


uſe of their expreſſions, which though not elegant, are very 


5 emphatic. They therefore exhorted her to purſue the ſteps of 
ber great · grandfather Edward IV. and rejecting all expedients | 
as ineffectual in themſelves, and unworthy of her, to ſtrike at- 


the root: of the evil. Admirable and ſolid counſels ! 

She took their advice, and by a proclamation in the ſecond 
year of her reign, called in all the debaſed money, direCting it 
to be marked with a greyhound, portcullice, lion, harp, roſe, ' 


or fleur- de- -lys, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral intrinſic values of the 


pieces, it being her deſign to refine the coin, not according to 


the legal, but natural eſtimation of money; and therefore ſhe 


directed, that foreign « coin and bullion ſhould be brought to her 
mint, as there was from eight thouſand to twenty-two thouſand | 


pounds every week, and the like quantity of gold in Spaniſh 
piſtoles, for the ſpace of about fix months, when ſhe repaid 
her ſubjects the full value of the ſilver, in new money of that 


Randard, which has fince continued, and which was fixed after 


k RISE anna], Eliſ. vol. i. p. 75, 76. Stowe: p. 646, 647. a 0 an. 
vol. i. — xxii. p. 264, 265. Lord Burleigh's diary in Murdin's collection, p. 
751. | 1 9h, D . by. ng 
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mature deliberation, and with a juſt regard to the value ſilver 
and gold had obtained in foreign countries at that time. In the 
very next year the majority of her council were for undoing all 
again, by introducing a freſh debaſement, but the Lord Burleigh, 
then Sir William Cecil, and ſecretary of ſtate, withſtood this, 


as he did every other project of that kind, ſo long as he lived, 
with ſuch vehemence of ſpeech, and with ſuch ſtrength of ar- 


gument, as kept the queen ſteady to her firſt meaſure. 
When this great undertaking was thoroughly perfected, the 


queen took occaſion to tell her people in a proclamation, that 
| ſhe had now conquered that monſter which had ſo long devour- 
ed them; and it is very wiſely recited in the preamble of an 
act of parliament, in the fifth year of her reign, © That by 
c her great goodneſs new money had been coined of the ſame 
“ fineneſs, as in the time of her noble progenitors.” Neither 


was this famous act, as ſhe herſelf called it upon another occa- 
ſion, forgot, in the inſcription placed upon her monument, 


where, after mention being made of reſtoring religion to its 
primitive ſincerity, and eſtabliſhing a laſting tranquillity, it fol- 
lows, that ſhe reduced the coin to its juſt value. Hence we may 
_ perceive how great an action this was, and of what * 
beneſit to the kingdom. 


It may, however, contribute not a little to our fatisfation, if 


we inquire what quantity of coin, both gold and ſilver, there 
might be in the nation, towards the cloſe of her reign, that is, 
at the beginning of the laſt century, becauſe it is of very great 
_ conſequence to have a juſt notion of what was the nation's ſtock - 
ia ready money at that period, when our great foreign commerce 
began. We have indeed an authentic account of her entire 
_ coinage in ſilver, amounting to above four millions and a half; 
but then, if we conſider, that ſhe re-coined almoſt all the ſilver 
: DECIE Ot f the kingdom, and that there was a ſmall alteration in. 
the ſtandard in the latter end of her reign, which raiſed ſilver 
from five ſhillings to five and two-pence an ounce, which oc- 
caſioned a new fabrication; ſo that much of the former coin 
. c2me into the mint again as bullion; we may, with the judicious 
Dr. Davenant, eſtimate the filver coin at that time in this king- 
dom at two millions and a half, to which if we add the gold of 
he r own and her predeceſſors coin, and eſtimate this at a million 


and 


or Quetx ELISABETH. 391 


and a half, we may be pretty ſure that we are not much wide of 
the truth, and that one hundred and fifty years ago the current 
coin of England amounted ; in the whole to four millions or 


thereabouts. 


As the reſtoring the coin was in effect putting the firſt wheel 


in motion, ſo this being thus early ſet right, all the ſubordinate 


parts of general commerce began quickly to reſume their reſpec- 


tive forces; and the willingneſs which the queen ſhewed upon 
every occaſion to facilitate whatever deſigns were formed for 


improving her dominions, employing her ſubjects, and venting 
the produce of their induſtry, had ſuch effects, that by degrees, 


one thing opening a way to another, the face of affairs totally 


changed. All the complaints that were formerly made gave place 


to a general approbation of the queen's government amongſt the 


better part of her ſubjects, that is, amongſt thoſe who were 


willing to help themſelves by their honeſt and chearful endea- 


yours to enlarge their properties, and to turn to the utmoſt ad- 
vantage the laudable deſire, which their ſovereign expreſſed, of 
encouraging whatever could be invented for the promoting their 


velfare, and augmenting the public ſtock. 


This diſpoſition in the queen excited a like ſpirit 8 


the whole nation. Not only perſons bred to trade, and ſome of 
the middle gentry of the kingdom, launched out into expeditions 


for diſcoveries, and planting new- found countries; but even per- 


ſons of the firſt diſtinction became encouragers and adventurers 
in thoſe deſigns, ſuch as the Lord-treaſurer Burleigh, the carl 


of Leiceſter, &'c. and ſome of them actually engaged in the 
execution of ſuch projects, amongſt whom were the earls of 
Cumberland, Eſſex, and Southampton, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir 
Richard Grenville, Sir Humphry Gilbert, Sir Robert Dudley, 
Sc. . And therefore we need not wonder at the ſurpriſing in- 
creaſe of our maritime power, or the number of remarkable un- 


dertakings of this ſort, within ſo ſhort a period of time. Let us 


mention only a few: In 1575 Sir Humphry Gilbert attempted 
the diſcovery of a north-weſt paſſage. In 1577 Sir Martin For- 
biſher ſought one the ſame way n. Pet and Jackman ſailed on 
a like deſign in 1 1580 by the direction of the governor and com- 


l Hakluyt's, Monſon” s, and Puch s collections ook ſt gy of nflanes of | 


dis ſort. wm Hakluyt's voyages, vol. ii, 


pany 


n: 
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pany of merchant-abventurers n An expedition wavuniteitalim 
at a great expence by Sir Humpbry Gilbert, in order to ſettle 
Florida; nor did it miſcarry through any error of the underta- 


| ker®. The great Sir Walter Raleigh would have ſettled Virgi- 


nia in 1584, if prudence; induftry, and public fpirit could have 
effected it z but though be failed in the extent, yet he was not 
totally defeated in his hopes, ſince he laid the foundation of that 
ſettlement, which hath fince ſo happily ſucceeded. But it is now 
time to ſpeak of thoſe great men by whom theſe celebrated ac: 
tions were atchieved, and firſt of 


CHARLES HOWARD; Baron of Effingham; 


afterwards Earl of Nottingham, Knight of the 
Harter, and Lord W admiral of eee 


E have already ſeen two 6 brothers of this Muſitiohs Family 
of Howard ſucceſſively lord high-admirals, and we are 
now to ſpeak of another Howard, who arrived by merit at the 


Tame high honour, and, which is more, was allo the fon of a 


lord bigh-admiral of England p. He was born in the year 1536, - 


in the latter end of the reign of King Henry VIII. his father 


having the title only of Lord William Howard d. His mother's $ 
name was Margaret, the daughter of Sir Tliomas Gamage of 
Glamorganſhire. Lord William being raifed to the title of bas 


ron of Effingham, and admiral, his ſon ſerved under him in ſe- 
veral expeditions till the acceſſion of Queen Eliſabeth; when he 


was about twenty-two years of age. His father coming into 


great favour with that princeſs, he enjoyed a ſhare of 1 It, and i in 


1559 was ſent over into France to compliment King Charles IX. 


| who had juſt aſcended that throne*, Nine years afterwards he 
was general of horſe in the expedition made by the earl of 
WW arwick againſt the earls of Northumberland and Weine 


n > Camden, hol, ii. p. 300. 16. e See a fol account of this matter in 


Sir George Peachman's relation, who was concerned therein. „ in | 
former chapter the lives of Sir Edward, and Sir Thomas Howard, afterwards 


duke of Norfolk, and uncle to this noble lord. 4 Baronagium Angliz, 
p. 34. Ms. 1 Dogdale's baronage, tome tis p. 278, $ Camden. anal. 
p. 54- 
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land, who had taken arms in the north, and in cruſhing whoſe 
rebellion he was very active t. 

In the following year he commanded a ſquadron of men of 
war, which, as we before obſerved, the queen was pleaſed 
ſhould eſcort Anne of Auſtria, daughter of the emperor Maxi- 
milian, to the coaſt of Spain . Upon this occaſion the Spaniſh 
fleet were obliged to take in their flags, while they continued 
in the Britiſh ſeas, having been ſufficiently inſtructed in that 
ceremonial in their paſſage to Flanders by Sir John Hawkins, as 
the reader will find at large related in our memoirs of that gallant 
ſeaman. In 1 57 1 he was choſen to parliament as knight of the 
ſhire for the county of Surry, and very ſoon after ſucceeded his 
father in his title and eſtate, who died January the 12th, 1572, 
in the great office of lord privy ſeal, and very W in the 
queen's favour v. 

The queen diſtinguiſhed the ſon, as ſhe had done the father, 
by raiſing him to the higheſt offices in the kingdom, not haſtily, 
but, as her manner was, by a due progreſſion. He became firit 
chamberlain of the houſehold, an office which his father had 


enjoyed; and on the 24th of April, 1573, he was elected knight 


of the garter *. Some of the writers of thoie times ſay, that he 
was raiſed to check Leiceſter's greatneſs ; which is thus far pro- 
bable, that they were certainly the moſt oppoſite people in the 
world in their tempers ? : for, whereas Leiceſter was a deep dif- 
lembler, exceſſively ambitious, and one who ſought to govern 
all things, the lord-chamberlain, on the other hand, was an open, 
generous, public-ſpirited man, in the good graces of the queen 
from his known affeQion to her perſon, and exceedingly popular 
as well on account of his hoſpitality, affability, and other good 
qualities, as for the ſake of his moſt noble, moſt loyal, and he- 


roic family. When therefore the earl of Lincoln died in 1585, 


the queen immediately determined to raiſe the Lord Effingham = 
to the Poſt of * when ſhe did with the general * 5 


t Strype's 5 . i. p. 583.  flolingtbed, vol. ji. . 1212. u Cam- 


den, p. 220, 221. See the epiſtle dedicatory addreſſed to this noble perſon by 


Mr. Hakluyt, of the firſt vol. of his excellent collection of voyages. V Stowe, 
p. 674. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1212. Willis's notitia patliamentaria, p. 88, gs, 
* Dogdale's baron age, tome ii. p. 279. Aſhmole's hiſtory of the order o the 
garter, p. 715. * Lloyd's ſtate worthiet, p. 736. 
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probation of her ſubjects, and much to the ſatisfaction of the 
ſeamen, by whom he was exceſſively beloved 2. 
When the Spaniards had ſpent three years in preparing their 
armada, the queen willingly intruſted the care of herſelf and the 
nation to this noble lord, of whoſe conduct and whole fortune 
| ſhe had equal hopes. We have already ſeen how happily that 
important conteft ended for the honour of this nation; here, 
therefore, we are to ſpeak only of what was perfonally F 
ed by the admiral, As ſoon as he knew that the Spanith fleet 
was ready to fail, he put to ſea, and continued cruiſing for ſome 
time, till the court having received advice, that the Spaniards 
would be unable to make any attempt that year, and the late- 
nefs of the ſeaſon rendering this probable, Secretary Walſingham 
wrote to him, directing, that four of the largeſt ſhips ſhould be 
{ent into port, and the ſeamen diſcharged, to fave expence. 
The admiral wrote back to excuſe his not obeying this direc- 
tion, and in the cloſe of the letter deſired, that, if his reaſons 
were thought inſufficient, the ſhips might remain at his expence*, 
When he received intelligence from Captain Fleming of the 
approach of the Spanith fleet, and ſaw of what mighty conſe- 
quence it was to get out what few ſhips were ready in the port 
of Plymouth, he, to encourage others, not only appeared and 
gave orders in every thing himſelf, but wrought alſo with his 
own hands, and with fix ſhips only got the firſt night out of 


Plymouth, and the next morning, having no more than thirty 


fail, and thoſe the ſmalleſt of the fleet, attacked the Spaniſh 
navy b. He ſhewed his conduct and prudence by diſpatching his 
| brother-in-law Sir Edward Hobby, to the queen, to inform her 
of the great diſproportion between the enemy's force and his 
own, to defire her to make the proper diſpoſition of her land- 
forces for the ſecurity of the coaſts, and to haſten as many ſhips _ 
as Fairs to his aſſiſtance e. His valour he diſcovered in the 
repeated attacks he made on a ſuperior enemy, and the excellency 
of his cool den per appeared | in his paſſing a whole night in the 


ꝛ Stowe, P. 700, 309. 8 p- OE 2 Sow, 6 p. 745, 746. Speed, 
p. 860. Camden, vol. il. p. 571. b See the account of this victory printed in 


6 firſt volume of Hakluit's collection. Fu'ler's worthies ia Suiry, p- bh 
© Stowe? S anna!s, p. 747. 
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midſt of the Spaniſh fleet, and retiring, as ſoon as he had light 
enough to diſcover his own, without loſs a. 


It was owing to his magnanimity and prudence that the victory 
was ſo great; and ſuch as have ſuggeſted that it might have been 


{till greater, readily acknowledge, that this did not happen 


through any fault of the admiral, who always diſcovered the 
utmoſt alacrity in his country's ſervice ®. The queen acknow- 


ledged his merit in the moſt expreſſive and glorious terms, and, 


though extremely frugal, rewarded him with a penſion for life f, 
and at his requeſt granted a pardon and a penſion to Gotain 

Fleming the pirate, who firſt brought the news of the Spaniſh 
fleet's being on our coaſts; which I mention to ſhew how care- 


ful this great man was, a thing uncommon even among the 


greateſt men, that the merits of meaner perſons ſhould not paſs 
unrewarded, or be ſapercilioufly overlookeds. 

Sir Richard Hawkins in his obſervations has a very remark- 
able paſſage in relation to this noble perſon, which the reader 


will no doubt be very well pleaſed to ſee in his own words. 


_« Worthy of perpetual memory,” ſay he, „ was the prudent. 


cc policy and government of our Engliſh navy in anno 1588 by 
c the worthy earl of Nottingham, lord high-admiral of England, 
who in the like cafe, with mature and experimented know- 

« jedge, patiently withſtood the inſtigations of many courageous 
and noble captains who would have perſuaded him to have 


laid them aboard; but when he foreſaw, that the enemy had 


«an army aboard, he none; that they exceeded him in number 
of ſhipping, and thoſe greater in bulk, ſtronger built, and 


higher moulded, ſo that they, who with ſuch advantage fought 


from above, might eaſily diſtreſs all oppoſition. below, the 
_ « ſlaughter peradventure proving more fatal than the victory 


« profitable, by being overthrown he might have hazarded the 


kingdom, whereas by the conqueſt (at moſt) he could have 
* boaſted of nothing but glory and an enemy defeated, But by 
„ ſufferance he always advantaged himſelf of wind and tide, 
which was the freedom of our country, and ſecurity of our 
. navy, with the deſtruction ot theirs, which in the eye of the 


d Hakluyt, vol. i, p. 599. e See the refletions made by Sir William 
Monſon on this moſt important baten in his naval tracts. | 1 Camden. | 
Nome, > Speed, 2 Stowe's annals, p. 795. 
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7 ignorant (who judge all things by the external appearance), 


« ſeemed invincible, but, truly conſidered, was much inferior to : 


40 ours in all things « of ſubſtance, as the event proved; for we 


00 ſunk, ſpoiled, and took many of them, and they diminiſhed 
ce of ours but one ſmall pinnace, nor any man of name fave only 


« Captain Cocke, who died with honour amidſt his company. 
de The greateſt damage that, as 1 remember, they cauſed to any 


« of our ſhips, was to the Swallow of her Majeſty S, which 1 
4 had in that action under my charge, with an arrow of fire, 
« ſhot into her beak-head, which we ſaw not becauſe of the ſail, 
«till i it had burnt a hole in the roſe as big as a man's head; the 


c arrow falling out, and driving along by the ſhip! s ſide, made 
60 us doubt of it, which after we diſcoyered.” . 
In 1 596 he commanded i in chief at ſea, as the earl of Eſſex 


oh did at land, the forces ſent againſt Spain, and was at yery great 


expence in providing for that expedition. His prudence and 
moderation, as well as his great experience and reputation 


amongſt the ſeamen and ſoldiers, were the principal cauſes of the 
ſucceſs the Engliſh met with in that attempt, and his conduct 
throughout the whole was ſo wiſe and fortunate, that, upon his 
return home, the queen, on the 22d of October the ſame year, 
advanced him to the dignity and title of earl of Nottingham, 


{being deſcended from the family of Mowbray, ſome of whom 
had been earls of that countyþ the reaſons whereot are thus i in» 


ſerted in his patent: 
„ That, by the victory obtained anno 1588, he had 1 ſecured 
0 the kingdom of England from the invaſion of Spain and other 


50 impending dangers; and did alſo, in conjunction with our dear 
% couſin Robert, earl of Eſſex, ſeize by force the iſle, and the 
10 ſtrongly fortified city of Cadiz, i in the fartheſt part of Spain; 


cc and did likewiſe entirely rout and defeat another fleet of the 


0 king of Spain, prepared in that port againſt this kingdom.“ — 


An honourable preamble ! but leſs needful in that reign than in 
any other, ſince it was well known, that Queen Eliſabeth part- 
ed not with titles till they were deſerved, and where ſhe knew 


the public voice would approve her favour, as in this caſe it 


toudl y did; for the earl of eee on 1 his firſt going to the 


$ Pat, 39 EV, p. 3. | 
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houſe of peers, was received with unuſual marks of joy, ſuffi. 


ciently declaring how worthy the beſt judges eſteemed him of 
his new dignity, to which the queen added alſo another, making 


bim lord juſtice 1 itinerant of all the foreſt ſouth of Trent for life t. 


The next great ſervice in which the carl of Nottingham was 


| employed was in 1 $99» when the ſtate was again in very great 


danger. On the one ſide the Spaniards ſeemed tp meditate a 
new invaſion, and ſome conceived they were on the very point 
of executing it, haying aſſembled a great fleet at the Groyne, on 
board which n many Engliſh fugitives were directed to repair. 


On the other the carl of Eſſex, who was then lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, ated i in a ſtrange manner, treating with the rebels he 


was ſent to reduce, and forming, as it was believed, ſome def; Igns 
of employing the troops, with the command of which he was 
intruſted by the queen, to the diſturbance of her government. 


Her majeſty, who always placed | her fafety in being too quick 


for her enemies, iſſued her orders to the city of London to fur. 
niſh immediately ſixteen ſkips for the reinforcement of the navy, 


and ſix thouſand men for her ſeryice by land. The like direc- 


tions being ſent i into other parts of the kingdom, ſuch a fleet and . 
ſuch an army were drawn together in a fortnight's ſpace, : as took 
away all hopes, indeed. all ſhadow of ſucceſs from foreign and a 


domeſtie enemies; and, to ſhew the confidence ſhe had in the 
admiral's fidelity and capacity, ſhe was pleaſed to repoſe in him 
die ſole and ſupreme command both of fleet and army, with the 
5 high and very unuſual title of Log D-LIiEUTENANT-GENERAL 


oF ALL ENGLAND, an office ſcarce known to former, never 
revived i in ſucceeding times, and which he held with almoſt re- 


gal authority for the ſpace of fix weeks, being ſometimes with 


the flect in the Downs, and ſometimes on ſhore with the forces®. 
The unfortunate earl of Eſſex, having taken a ſudden reſolu- 


tion to leave his command in Ireland, and return to England, 
the queen thought fit to puniſh this dangerous contempt with a 


ſhort reſtraint and afterwards ſeemed inclined to have received 
him again into favour. But he, either hurried on by his own 


raſh diſpoſition, or inſtigated thereto by ſome deſperate perſons 
about 85 attempted to raiſe a force ſufficient to have compelled 


* 


Tt Pat. 39 Eliſ. Wy * 5 Gd annal. p. 794. Stowe's uns, p. 778. 
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the queen to do what he thought expedient. Upon bis failing 
in this wild and ill-concerted project, he retired with ſuch a; 
were about him to Eſſex-houſe in the Strand, where he fortified 
himſelf, and confined the chancellor, the chief juſtice of Eng. 


land, and other privy counſellors ſent by the queen to inquire 


into the grievances which had driven him to this rebellious vio. 
lence, as he pretended. This was on the 3th of February, I 600, 
when the queen ſaw herſelf (in the decline of her lite, and after 
ſhe had triumphed over all her foreign foes, i in the utmoſt peril 
from an aſſuming favourite, who owed all his credit to her kind- 
nefs, and who had thus excited a dangerous ſedition in her ca- 
pital) on the point of being impriſoned or depoſed. In this pe. 
rilous ſituation ſhe had recourſe to the loyalty of her people, and 


to the courage and conduct of her nobility, giving the command 


of all to the lord-admiral, who, ſhe often ſaid, WAS BORN T0 


' SERVE AND TO SAVE HIS COUNTRY. 
He performed on this occaſion, as on all others, the winch 
the queen could expect; for he in a few hours reduced the earl 
of Effex, after a romantic ſally into the City, to ſuch diſtreſs, that 
he was content to yield himſelf a priſoner; and, when he had 
ſo done, the lord high-admiral treated him with all the lenity 


and kindneſs poſſible v. The ſame year the admiral was appoint- 
ed one of the commiſſioners for executing the oſſice of earl. 
marſhal of England x; and to him, upon her death-bed, the 


| queen was pleaſed to declare her royal intention, as to the {ucs 
ceſſion, in favour of the KING oF Scors T. | 


Upon the acceſſion of King James, he not only retained hi 


l great office, and was honoured with a large ſhare of rhat prince's 
confidence, but was likewiſe the perſon of whom he made choice 


to officiate as lord high-ſteward at the ceremony of the corona- 


tion 2. Soon after this he was named ambaſſador to the court 


of Spain, for the concluſion of a ſtrict intercourſe of friendſhip 


| with that crown, in purſuance of the treaty made at London the 


18th of Auguſt, 1604, wherein alſo his lordſhip had been an 
acting commiſſioner. It was very requiſite, that much ſtate 


ſhows be kept up in this embaſly, and therefore the earl of 


w Stowe, Speed, Camden, Oldys s life of Sir Walter Raleigh. x Pat. 44 
Fliſ. p. 14. in dorſo,  Y Camden, vol. il. p. 912. Dr. Birch's W 
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Nottingham was appointed with general approbation, not as a 
man of very great fortune, but from the known generoſity of 
his temper, and the number of his dependents, who at their own 
charge were content to accompany him in this voyage. Accor- 
dingly he fet out for Spain with a retinue wherein were ſix peers | 
and fifty knights, and for the ſupport of this great train he had 
an appointment of fifteen thoufand pounds, whith fell, however, 
very far ſhort of his expences. During the time that he reſided 
at the court of King Philip III. he was treated with the utmoſt 
deference and reſpect, maintained, with the univerfal applauſe, 
and to the admiration of the Spaniards, his dignity, and did the 
higheſt honour to the nation. At his departure the king of Spain 
made him preſents which amounted to twenty thouſand pounds“. 
On his return he was not fo well received at court as he had 
reaſon to expect, which was by no means owing to his ill con- 
duct, or the mutable temper of the king himfelf, being injured, 
and his maſter abuſed, by falſe reports, that the admiral, while 
earl in Spain, had aſſumed more ſtate, and acted with leſs precau- | 
that tion, than became him d. However, he quickly recovered his 
bad if maſter's good graces, attended on the Lady Eliſabeth when ſhe 
nity was married to the Elector Palatine, and afterwards eſcorted her 
int- WW with a ſquadron of the royal navy to Fluſhinge. This was the 
earl. laſt ſervice he did his country in that capacity; for, being now 
the grown very old and infirm, it was thought expedient that he 
ſuc - chould reſign his office to the new favourite Villiers, at That time 
car), and afterwards duke of Buckingham. 

d his Some of the memoir-writers of thoſe days treat this matter in | 
nce's a way exceedingly injurious to the king's memory, diſgraceful to 
101CE the duke of Buckingham, and not much for the reputation of the 
ona- earl of Nottingham. The ſum of their accounts amount to this: 
court The good old earl after ſo many and fo great ſervices, when in 
Aſhip a manner bedrid, was forced, through the ambition of Bucking- 

n the Wl ham, to reſign his office of admiral, which he did very unwilling- 
n an ly. At the ſame time it coſt the king dear, who was obliged to 
{tate make that earl a recompence. But that, after all, he inſiſted 
arl of WW upon his creature Sir Robert Manſel, being made vice-admiral 
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rienced and wiſe officer was md from a 50 of the We 


importance, to make way for a high - ſpirited youth unfit for ſuch 
a charge d. 
It appears, however, upon the ſtricteſt! inquiry; and due con- 


nderation of all circumſtances, that theſe ſtories are very ill 
founded, and that in reality the earl of Nottingham's laying 
| down his poſt, after he had enjoyed it with great honour thirty. 
two years, was not either uneaſy to himſelf; or capable of fixing 
any diſgrace on his maſter. The propoſition came firſt from 
bimſfelf, without any participation of Buckingham, or ſo much as 
his knowledge, and was, on account of his age and infirmities, 


very eaſily agreed to. His eſtate was not great, and he had 


lately married a young wife, the datighter of the earl of Murray, 
for whom he was deſirous of providing, as well as for her 
children. The terms; therefore, on which he conſented to re- 
ſign, were theſe; that a debt of eighteen hundred pounds due 


from hin: to the crown ſhould be remitted e, that he ſhould have 


an annual penſion of a thouſand poundsf, and that, as earl of 
Nottingham; he ſhould take place in the hoüſe according to the 
deſcent of his N ſo created by Richard II. and not as 4 


new-made peer s. 


Theſe points were a adjuſted; The duke went in per- 
ſon to ſee him, and to return him thanks for reſigning in his fa- 
vour, at the ſame time that he made the young counteſs a pre- 


ſent of three thouſand pounds. He carried alſo his reſpect to 


this venerable old man, ever after as far as it was poſſible, cal. 
ling him always FaTHER, and bending his knee whenever he 
| approached him. Beſides all this, Sir Robert Manſel; who had 
been ever a dependent on, and was once the earl of Notting- 
| ham's menial ſervantgþut then vice-admiral during pleaſure, by 
. the intereſt of the duke, had that office confirmed to him for life 


d The court and character of King James by 80 r A. W. i. e. Sir Anthony | 
: Weldon; London, 1650, 12Mo. p. 123, 124. — Czmeen' 5 annals of King 
James in Biſhop Kennet's complete hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 65r, 65 3. Sig. William 
Dugdale's baronage, vol, ii. p. 279. Crawfurd's peerage of Scotland, p- 360. 


f Aulicus Coquinariz in anſwer to the court and character of King James; Lon- 


don, 1650, tamo. p. 169. This by ſome is aſcribed to Dr. Goodman, biſhop of 
Glouceſter, 8 Camdey's annals of King James, p. 652. 
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by patent which his old maſter took ſo kindly, that, aged and 
infirm as he was; he miade Buckingham | a viſit to return him 
thanks h. In reference to the public, the king was ſo much 
aware of what might be ſaid upon this change, that he appoint- 
ed the marquis of Buckingham in quality of lord high- admiral; 

a council compoled of perſons of rank; and who were perfectly 
verſed i in naval affairs, without whoſe advice he was to do no- 
thing material, and by whoſe advice and afliſtance he actually 


made a great reform, bringing the ordinary expence of the 


fleet from fifty-four thouſand to thirty thouſand pounds per an- 
num, chiefly by his intereſt in procuring effectual funds to be 
aſſigned 1 for this ſeryice i. On the whole; therefore; there ſeems 


to be nothing i in the leaſt diſhonourable iti this tranſaction, for 


all parties Were ſerved, and all ſeem to have been content, 


What is ſaid to the contrary flows evidently from a defire of 
prejudicing the world againſt the memories of men, from ſur- 


miſes and conjectures, a method of all others the moſt deſtruc- 
tive of the true end and fruit of hiſtory, which ought to diſco- 


ver the truth; and inſtruct thereby ſuch as peruſe it. 


The remaining years of his life were ſpent by the earl of 
Nottingham in honourable eaſe and retirement, to the time of 


his deceaſe, which happened on the 14th of December, 1624, 


when he was eighty- eight years old k. He was a perſon ex- 


tremely graceful i in his appearatice, of a juſt and honeſt diſpo- 


ſition, incapable either of doing bad things, or ſeeing them ; 
done without expoſing them. His ſteady loyalty to the crown 
preſerved his reputation unſtained, and his fortune unhurt, when 
the reſt of his family were in the utmoſt danger l. Queen Eli- 
ſabeth knew and valued bis integrity, and preferred his candour 


to the policy of ſome of her e favourites. She had a 
particular felicity in ſuiting men's employments to their capaci- 


ties; and this never appeared more clearly than on thoſe occa- 
1 wherein ſhe made choice of this nobleman, whoſe cou- 


d Aulicus Contents, p- 170. i Roberti Johnſtoni, rerum Britannica- 


rum Hiſtoric, lib. xviii. p. Sanderſon's hiſtory of "= James I. p. 489. 
| Ruſhworth's collections, vol. i. p. 307, 378, 379. k From a MS. catalogue 


of nobility deceaſed, in the reign of King James J. {} Camden, Sir Reb. 
Naunton in his fragments regalia, REL ſtate vorthies, p. 757. | 
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rage no danger could daunt, whoſe fidelity no temptation could 
1mpeach, much leſs corrupt. | 

In public employments he affected magnificence, as much as 
he did hoſpitality in private life, keeping ſeven ſtanding houſes, 
as Dr. Fuller phraſes it, at once n. It is true, we meet with 
Oppoſite accounts of this lord, his character and conduct, eſpe. 
cially in the latter part of his life; but as theſe are only in pri- 
vate letters, written by one apparently prejudiced againſt him of 
whom he ſpeaks; and as the rough ſoldier-like behaviour of 
Eliſabeth's active times, ſuited little with the ftiff and folemn air 
of the ſtateſmen in King James's court, we need not wonder, 
that among theſe the earl of Nottingham met with ſome detrac- 
tors as. His actions are ſufficient to ſilence envy, and to deſtroy | 
the credit of malicious cenſures. He who beat the Spanifh ar- 
mada, equipped a fleet ſufficient to aſſert the ſovereignty of the 
fea in a fortnight's time, and by his preſence alone diſpirited the 
carl of Eflex's adherents, muſt have been a very extraordinary = 
man; though we ſhould grant his enemies, that he was not very 
learned, expreſſed himſelf a little bluntly, and, though a perſon = 
of ſo high quality, had little or no tincture of thofe arts which, 
though they are peculiar, do no great honour to a court. 

J have inſerted his hiftory here, becauſe, though he died in 
the reign of King James, he ſpent his life in the ſervice of 
Queen Elifabeth. He was, indeed, the king's ambaſſador in 
Spain, but as he is celebrated for being an able admiral, rather 
than a great ſtateſman, I thought it but juſt to inſert his me- 
moirs where they might do his memory moſt honour. For the 


{ame reaſon I refer thoſe of Sir Walter Raleigh to the ſucceed. 


ing reign, becauſe the laſt action of his life, and that which led 
to his unfortunate death, fell out under King James. But it is 
time to reſume the thread of our diſcourſe, and to Proceed to 

an account of 


RO... Fog! 1 worthies; Surrey, p. 94. n The. rexder will find enough of 
this in a letter of the earl of Northampton to Sir Charles Cornwallis, ena | 
dor in Spain, Winwood's memorials, v vol. ü. P. *. | 
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ir HUMPHRY GILBERT, knight, an | eminent 


ſeaman, and great diſcoverer. 


TEE gentleman” was deſcended from a very ancient and ho- 


nourable family in Devonſhire, ſeated there at leaſt as 
early, and, if ſome writers are to be credited, even before the 
conqueſt ®. His father's name was Otho Gilbert, of Greenway, 
Eſq; kis mother, Catherine daughter of Sir Philip Champernon, 


of Modbury, in the fame county, who afterwards married 
Walter Raleigh of Fardel, Eſq; and by bim was mother to the 
famous Sir Walter Raleigh, half-brother to the gentleman of 


whom we are now writing. He was but a ſecond ſon, though 
his father, having a good eſtate, left him a conſiderable fortune. 
It was to his mother's care that he owed an excellent educa- 


tion, firſt at Eaton, afterwards at Oxford, which enabled him | 
to make the figure he did in the world, and to diſtinguiſh him- _ 
ſelf in an age fruitful of great men a. He was as fortunate in 


an aunt as in a mother, Mrs. Catherine Aſhly, who attended 


on the perſon, and was much in the fayour of Queen Eliſabeth. 
She introduced him to that princeſs while a boy, and the queen 


being much pleaſed with his courtly behaviour, love of learn- 


ing, and generous diſpoſition, recommended him to Sir Henry 
Sidney as a youth of merit. His genius naturally led him to the 
{ſtudy of coſmography, navigation, and the art of war, which 
he improved by a diligent application, as well as by continual 
practice; for he with great courage expoſed his perſon early in 
the ſervice of his country, and acquired a very juſt reputation 
from his actions, before he entered upon any of his great prp- 


jects”. 
The firſt place wherein he was diſtinguiſhed 3 his ripe judg- 


ment, as well as for his daring ſpirit, was in the expedition to 
Newhaven, wherein he behaved with ſo much prudence, and 
As various attempts were attended with ſo "Pens luccels, that 


N Colle cton of arms, 10 of the ancient families in Devon by Sir J. 
Northcote, Bart. MS. — p Sir William Pole's deſcription of Devonſhire, 
4 Riſdon' s ſurvey of Devonſhire, vol, i. p. 152, 192. Fuller's worthies, De- 
Jog. p. 266. t Snpply of Iriſh chronicles ay Hooker, — 132. Fuller's 


wWorthies in Devon. p. 260. 
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though then but a young man, he was much conbidered, and 
raiſed high expectations in all who knew him. In ſeveral ex- 
peditious undertaken ! in thoſe troubleſome times, he added to 
bis fortune as well as to his fame; and being always ready, both 
in diſcourſe and with his pen, to render a reaſon for bis own 
conduct, and to apologize for others, he came to be confideted, 
by ſome of the moſt eminent perſons i in the court of Queen 
Eliſabeth, as one capable of doing his country great ſervice, 
particularly i in Ireland, where men of true abilities were much 
wanted*. Their conceptions concurring with Mr, Gilbert's 
views, and with that ambition of making himſelf known by 
great atchievements, which was the ruling paſſion of his noble 
; mind, he accepted the offers that were made him, and paſſing 
over i into that iſland, became preſident of Munſter, where he 
performed great things with a handful of men, and became 
more dreaded by the Iriſh, than any Engliſhman employed! in 
that ſervice. 
By his induſtry and addreſs, he compoſed t the ſtirs raiſed by 
the Mac. Carthies, and by his valour and activity droye the 
Butlers out of his province, when they ſwer ved from their duty. 
He likewiſe forced James J Fitz-Morrice, the greateſt captain 
amongſt the Iriſh, to abandon his country: and ſeek for ſafety 
abroad, and performed many other things in conjunction with 
nis brother Sir Walter Raleigh, which would well deſerve to 
be 1 recorded here, if the limits of this work would permit, or 
if they fell in with my deſign; but as we mention him only as 
a ſeaman, it will be unneceſſary to dwell on ſuch actions of his 
life as have no relation to that character; and therefore let us 
| haſten to the propoſals he made for ei a paſſage by the 
north to the Indies, in which he laboured as rationally and as 
aſſiduouſiy, though at the ſame time as unſucceſsfully, as any 
man in the age in which he lived. . | 
It is not very clear, whether this gentleman had acquired the 
bonour of knighthood before his return out of Ireland or not: 


> Stowe, p. 812. Sianey papers, vol. i. p. 28. En | Camden, vol. i, 
p. 593, 199. Sidney Papers, yol. i. p. 3%, 26, 29. Cox's hiſtory of Ireland, 
p. 233 
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there are authorities on both ſides u; but I incline to think, that 
he received that 'honour from Sir Henry Sidney, deputy of 
Ireland, about the year 1570, and that he did not come over 
to England till ſome years afterwards v. The firſt diſcovery he 
made, both of his knowledge and of his intentions, was in his 
diſcourſe to prove that there is a north-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt 
Indies, which was: firſt printed in the year 1576, though 1 con- 
ceive it was written ſome time before *. 

It is a very plain, methodical, and judicious piece; 9 at 


the cloſe of it there is an account of another treatiſe of naviga- 


tion which he had written and intended to publiſh, and which 
is now probably loſt. The deſign of this diſcourſe was, to ex- 


cite'a ſpirit of diſcovery in his countrymen, and to facilitate: a 


deſign he had formed for planting unknown countries, as well 
as for the diſeovery of the north · weſt paſſage, for that he ſtill 


dad this, among other projects in view, is plain from the let- 
ters: patent granted to his brother Adrian Gilbert, in 1583. 


For the preſent, however, he adhered. to his deſign of planting, 


and with that view procured from the queen an ample patent, 
5 dated at Weſtminſter, June 11, 1578, wherein he had full 


powers given him to undertake the weſtern diſcovery of Ame- 


rica, and to inhabit and poſſeſs any lands hitherto unſettled * 
Chriſtian princes or their ſubjects r. 


Immediately on the procuring theſe Soni Sir Hum- 


 phry applied himſelf to the procuring aſſociates in ſo great an 
undertaking, wherein at firſt he ſeemed to be highly ſucceſsful, 


his reputation for knowledge being very great, and his credit as 
2 commander thoroughly eſtabliſned; yet, when the project 


came to be executed, many departed from their agreements, 
and others, even after the fleet was prepared, ſeparated them- | 
ſelves, and choſe to run their own fortunes in their own way z. 

"Theſe misfortunes, however, did not deter Sir Humphry : 


© Pins worthies of Devonſhire, where. 1 he brit places his Kknighthood, 
A.D. 1570, afterwards 1577; but in both aſſerts from Sir William Pole's MS. 


_ that it was conferred by Queen Eliſabeth, p. af. öͤößð]ù́[ñß © Supply" of ee 
chronicles by Hooker, p. 132, | X This treatiſe is ſtill preſerved in 
Hakluyt s voyages, vol. iii. p· Ti. : | This patent is alſo extant ia 
Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 135. 3 2 See Mr. Hayes's account in Hakluyt, 


vol. iii. p. 148. olan, val. i, p. 1309. Riſdon's Oy 2 Devon. 
vol, ii. . 909. | 


from | 
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from proſecuting his ſcheme, in which alſo he was ſeconded by 
his brother Sir Walter Raleigh, and a few other friends, of 
unſhaken reſolution. With theſe he failed to Newfoundland 
where he continued but a ſhort time, and being then compelleq 


to return, he in his paſſage home met with ſome Spaniſh vef. 


ſels, from whom he cleared himſelf with great difficulty, This 


| ſeems to have been in the ſummer of 1578 ; but we have a very 
dark account of it, without dates or circumſtances, further 
than thoſe which have been already given*. Yet his miſcar. 


riage in this firſt undertaking, was far from diſcouraging him; 
for after his return he went on as chearfully as he had done 
before, in procuring freſh aſhſtance for compleating what he 
intended, and for promoting Chriſtian knowledge, by the 


means of Engliſh ſettlements in undiſcovered lands. This con- 
duct ſufficiently ſhewed, not only the ſteadineſs of his cou- 


rage, but the extent of his credit, ſince after ſuch a diſap- 


pointment, another commander would ſcarce have found any 
adventurers to Join with him ; which, Ever, was not his 
caſe b. | 


One thing which WES) his ſecond axpedichan was ths 


that though the grant in his patent was perpetual, yet there 
was a clauſe in it by which it was declared void, in caſe no poſ. 

ſeſſion was actually taken within the ſpace of ſix years. This 
term drawing to a cloſe, Sir Humphry in the ſpring of the 


year 1583, haſtened his friends in their preparations, ſo as by 


the firſt X June his little fleet was in readineſs to ſail. It con- 
| ſiſted of five ſhips. I. The Delight, of the burden of 120 
tons, admiral, in which went the general Sir Humphry Gilbert, 
and under him captain William Winter. II. The bark Raleigh, 
a ſtout new ſhip of 200 tons, vice-admiral, built, manned, and 
victualled at the expence of Sir Walter, then Mr. Raleigh, 
under the command of captain Butler. III. The Golden 


Hind, of 4o tons, rear-admiral, commanded by captain Ed- 
ward Hayes, who was alſo her owner. IV. The Swallow, of 


the : like burden, commanded by captain Maurice Brown. V. The 


© See the life of Sir Walter Raleigh, by Moe erg" ba 
#ppears by Sir George Peckbam's relation of Sir Humphry's voyage. Haklay, 
501. iii. p. 265. | Bd | 
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Captain William Andrews e. 

Z They failed from Plymouth on the dleventh of June, and on 
W +he thirteenth the bark Raleigh returned, the captain and moſt 
W of thoſe on board her falling ſick of a contagious diſtemper. 
on the 30th of the ſame month, the reſt of the fleet had ſight 
of Newfoundland. On the third of Auguſt they landed, the 
1 general read his commiſſion, which was ſubmitted to by all the 
. Engliſh veſſels upon the coaſt; and on the fifth he took poſſeſ- 
. ſion of the harbour of St. John, in the name of the queen of 
done 3 England, and granted, as her patentee, certain leaſes unto ſuch 


it he as were willing to take them. At the fame time a diſcovery 


the was made of a very rich filver mine, by one Daniel, a Saxon, 
con. an able miner, brought by the general for that purpoſe ac. 

cou. Sir Humphry now inclined to put to ſea again, in order to 
lilap- WW make the beſt uſe of his time in diſcovering as far as poſſible ; 
| any and having ſent home the Swallow, with ſuch as were ſick, or 
t hs W ciſcouraged with the hardſhips they had already undergone, he 
MF icft the harbour of St. John's in 47 degrees 40 minutes, N. L. 
this, ; on the 20th of Auguſt, himſelf in the ſmall floop called the 


there Squirrel, becauſe being light, ſhe was the fitter for entering all 
0 pol creeks and harbours; captain Brown in the Delight, and cap- Y 
Thi W tain Hayes in the Golden Hind. On the 27th, they found 


f the * themſelves in latitude of 45 degrees ; and though the weather 
as % as fair, and in all appearance like to continue ſo, yet on the 
con- 
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in the Delight was loſt, twelve men only eſcaping in her boat. 
This was a fatal blow to Sir Humphry Gilbert, not only with 
reſpect to the value of the ſhip, and the lives of the men, but 
FE allo in regard to his future hopes, for in her he loſt his Saxon 
miner, and with him the ſilver ore which had been dug in New- 
foundland, and of which he was fo confident, as to tell fome 


voyage ©, 


7 © Riſdon's th of Devon. vol. ii. p. 205, 206. Narbotough's voyages, 
Taklay!, edit. 1711. p. 13. Dr. Birch's memoirs of Queen Eliſabeth, vol. i. p. 34. 
| 4 Mr. Hayes's account of Sir e voyage in Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. Lo 
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5 Squirrel, of the burden only of 10 tons, under the command of 


8 29th of Auguſt, in the evening a ſudden ſtorm aroſe, where- 


Jof his friends, that upon the credit of that mine, he doubted 
not to borrow ten thouſand pounds of the quem kor his next 
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On the ſecond: of September he went on board the Golden 
Hind, in order to have his foot dreſſed, which by accident he 
had hurt in treading on a nail. He remained on board all day, 
and thoſe who were in that veſſel did all that was in their 
power to perſuade him to make his voyage home in her, which 
be abſolutely refuſed to do; affirming, that he would never 
defert his bark and his little crew, with whom he had eſcaped 


ſo many dangers. A generous but fatal reſolution ! for the 


veſſel, being too ſmall to refiſt the ſwell of thoſe tempeſttou 
feas, about midnight on the ninth of September, was ſwallowed 


up, and never ſeen more f. In the evening; when they were in 
great danger, Sir Humphry was ſeen fitting in the ſtern of the 


bark, with a book in his hand, and was often heard jo ſay with 


& 4 +%# 


# as at Un 5 Thus be died like a Chriſtian hen full of 


hope, as having the teſtimony of a good conſcience. Mr. Ed- 


ward Hayes, who accompanied Sir Humphry in his voyage, 
and who hath left us an account of it, affirms, that he was prin- 


cipally determined to his fatal reſolution of failing in the Squir- 


rel, by a malicious report that had been ſpread of his being 


timorous at ſea 8. If ſo, it appears that death was leſs dread- 
ful to him than ſhame but it is hard to believe that ſo wiſe 4 


man could be wrought upon by fo weak agd inſignificant A te · 
po flection. 


Such was the fate of Sir Mowpnar Gian! one of 


the worthieſt men of that age, whether we regard the Rrength 
of his underſtanding, or his heroic courage. Some further par- 
ticulars relating to him I might have added from Prince's wor- 
thies of Devonſhire; but that I am ſuſpicious of their credit, 


and the more ſo, becauſe they do not agree well together; be- 


tides they are but trivial, and my deſign leads me to take notice 


of ſuch only as concern his character à. The reaſon L | have 


"F- Camdeni 8 vol. ii. p. 401. | Riſdon's furvey, 101 ii. p. 20. Stone, 


p. $12. Fuller's worthies in Devon. p. 261. 1 8 Hakluyt's voyages, 


vol. iti. p. 159, 
n He tells us, amongſt other things, that the en of der particular grace, 


gave to Sir Humphry Gilbert a golden anchor, with a Jarge pearl at the peak. 


If this were true, it is ſtrange that in the prolix accounts we have of his vey- 


des, and in the Latin poem written expreſsly to do bim hon: -ur by Stephen 


Par. menius, 


Do TE oa 1 
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given nat memoirs a place here i is this, that he was in a manner 
the parent of all our plantations, being the firſt who intro- 
duced a legal and regular method of ſettling, without which 
ſuch undertakings muſt neceflarily prove unſucceſsful. Beſides; 
his treatiſe of the riorth-weſt paſſage was the ground of all the 


expectations, which the beſt ſeamen had for many years, of ac- 


tually finding ſuch 2 route to the Eaſt Indies; and though at 
preſent we know many things advanced therein to be falſe, yet 
we likewiſe find many of his conjectures true, and all of them 
founded in reaſon, and the philoſophy then commonly received. 


I ſhall conclude my account of him by tranſcribing a paſſage 


which he affirms of his own knowledge, and which I judge 
worthy of conſideration, becauſe ſome later accounts of the 
Spaniſh miſſionaries in California affirm the ſame thing. 
„There was,“ lays he, « one Salvaterra, a gentleman of 
« Victoria in Spain, that came by chance out of the Weſt In- 


« dies into Ireland; arino 1 568, who affirmed the north-weſt 


i paſſage from us to Cataia, conſtantly to be believed in Ame- 


4 rica navigable; and further ſaid, in the preſence of Sir Henry 


« Sidney (then lord- deputy of Ireland) in my hearing, that a 
« frier of Mexico, called Andrew Urdaneta, more than eight 
60 years before his then coming into Ireland, told him, that he 


came from Mer del Sur into Germany through this northj- 
« welt paſſage, and ſhewed Sal vaterra (at that time being then 
dec with him 1 in Mexico) a ſea-card made by his own experience 


« and travel in that voyage, wherein was Plainly ſet down and 
« deſcribed this north-welt paſſage, agreeing in all points with 
« Ortelius's map. And further, this frier told the king of 
cc Portugal, as he returned by that country homeward, that 


« there was (of certainty) ſuch a paſſage north-weſt from Eng- 


e land; and that he meant to publiſh the ſame ; which done, 
« the king moſt earneſtly deſired him not in any wiſe to diſcloſe 


or make the paſſage known to any nation; for that (faid the 


| Fine an Hungarian, who accompanied him in his laſt voyage, bes Mou 
de no mention of it. Perhaps he had this circumſtance from ſome ſuch autho- 
rity as that from whence he took Sir Humphry's motto, which he ſays was, 


Matlem mori, quam mutare ; whereas Sir Humphry himſelf gives it thus, Mutare 
vel timere ſperno. But that the former was the family motto of the Gilberts of 
Compton, and alſo of the Gilberts of Greenway, 1 have been ſince informed. 


. Worthies of Devon, p. 326—329. Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 24. 
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« king) if England had knowledge and experience thereof, it 
«© would greatly hinder both the king of Spain and me. This 
e frier (as Salvaterra reported) was the greateſt diſcoverer by 
ec ſea that hath been in our age. Alſo Salvaterra, being per- 
« ſuaded of this paſſage by the frier Urdaneta, and by the 
«© common opinion of the Spaniards inhabiting America, offer- 
« ed moſt willingly to accompany me in this diſcovery, which 
ec it is like he would not have done, if he had ftood in doubt 
de there!! 

It is true, that Sir William Monſon diſcredits this relation, as 
he endeavours to refute all the reaſons that have been offered 
to ſupport the opinion of a paſſage to the north-weſt k; yet I 
meddle not with the diſpute but with the fact, which, as I have 


ſaid, is confirmed by later teſtimonies to the ame Parpole. Let 
us now ans to 


Sin JOHN HAWKINS, a famous admiral, and one 
who performed many gent ſervices againſt the Spa- 
niards. N 


Tuns . was a native of Devonthire 1 as well as the 

former, and deſcended alſo of a good family; his father 
was William Hawkins, Eſq; a gentleman of a conſiderable 
| eftatez his mother's name was Joan Trelawny, daughter of 
William Trelawny of the county of Cornwall, Eſq. Our John 
Hawkins was their ſecond ſon, born at Plymouth i, but in what 
year, I have not been able to find: however, from circumſtances 
ve may gather that it could not be later than 15 20. He was 
from his youth addicted to navigation and the ſtudy of the ma- 
thematics, as indeed were all his family, and began very early to 
carry his ſkill into practice, by making ſeveral voyages to Spain, 
Portugal, and the Canaries, which were in thoſe days extraor- 
dinary undertakings, and muſt have given him much more ex· 
e than almoſt OW; of his contemporaries . Wi 


1 Hakluyt, ry tit, p · 19. . 8 Naval tracts, p. PF Y 3 
i Stowe's annals, p. $07. Prince's wortbies of Devon. p. 389. | 
m I have ſeen a catalogue of the ancient families in Devon, amongſt whom 


his has a place; and we may collect from circumſtances, {hae his father was a 
gentleman of e fortune, as is ſaid above, 
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Of theſe voyages we have no particular account, any more 
than of thoſe of his father Mr. William Hawkins, who was like- 
wiſe a very great ſeaman, and the firſt of our nation who made 
a voyage to Brazil“. His ſon, probably, reaped the benefit of 
his obſervations ;z for he came early into the world with a great 


reputation, and was employed by Queen Elifabeth as an officer 


at ſea, when ſome who were afterwards her chief commanders 
were but boys, and learned the ſkill, by which they role, from 
him. 

In the ſpring of the year 1 N 5 be be! the defign of his 
firſt famous voyage, advantageous to himſelf and moſt of his 
proprietors ; but much more fo in its conſequences to his coun- 


try. In feveral trips to the Canaries, where by his tenderneſs 
and humanity he had made himſelf much beloved, he acquired 


a knowledge of the ſlave- trade, and of the mighty profit ob- 
tained by the ſale of negroes in the Weſt Indies. After due 
conſideration he reſolved to attempt ſomewhat in this way, and 
to raiſe a ſubſcription amongſt his friends (the greateſt traders in 


the city of London) for opening a new trade, firſt to Guinea 

for ſlaves, and then to Hiſpaniola, St. John, de Porto Rico, and 
other Spaniſh iſlands, for ſugars, hides, filver, &'c. Upon his 
repreſentation of the affair, Sir Lionel Ducket, Sir Thomas 


Lodge, Sir William Winter, Mr. Bromfield, and Mr. Gunſon, 


whoſe rape iH Mr. Hawkins e readil * joined in er 


undertaking 9. 
At their expence a little fleet was prepared; compoſed of the 


following ſhips: the Solomon, of the burden of 120 tons, in 
which went Mr. Hawkins himſelf; the Swallow, of 100 tons, 
commanded by Captain Thomas Hampton, and a bark of 40 


tons, called the Jonas; on board of which there were about 100 
men in all. Such were the beginnings of Britain's naval power ! 
With this ſquadron he failed from the coaſt of England in the 


month of October, 1562, and in his courſe firſt touched at 
8 Teneriffe, ſailed thence to the coaſt of Guinea, where having, 
by force or purchaſe, acquired three hundred negroe ſlaves, 


he failed directly to Hiſpaniola, and making there a large pro» 


a Habluyt, vol. ii. p. $30. -© Purchas's pilgrims, val. iv. p. 1179, 
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fit, he returned lafe 3 into Rogan in the month of September 
1563 r. | 

The next year he made another voyage! with a much greater 
force, himſelf being i in the Jeſus of Lubeck, a ſhip of ſeven 


| hundred tons, accompanied by the Solomon, and two barks, 


the Tiger and the Swallow, He ſailed from Plymouth the 


eightcenth of October, 1 564, proceeded to the coaſt of Gui- 


nea, and thence to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, where he forced 2 
trade much to his profit; and, after viſiting the port of the Ha- 


vannah, came home through the Gulf of Florida, arriving at 
Padſtowe in Cornwall, on the twentieth of September, 156 8. 
having loſt but twenty perſons i in the whole voyage, and bring 


ing with him a large cargo of very rich commodities. His kill 


and ſucceſs had now raiſed him to ſuch a reputation, that Mr, 


Harvey, then Clarencieux king at arms, granted him, by pa- 


tent, for his creſt, a demi-moor in his proper "ro bound 
with : a cord", R 


In the beginning of the year 1 1567, he failed to the relief of 


the French Proteſtants in Rochelle, and returning home 1 in the 


fammer, began to make the neceflary preparations for his third : 
voyage to the Weſt Indies, which he undertook ſome * af. 


terwards * . 


Nr. Hawkins made this, as s he did bis former yoyage, i in the 
Jeſus of Lubeck, accompanied by the Minion and four other 


ſhips. He failed with theſe from Plymouth the ſecond of Od 


der, 1567. At firſt they met with ſuch ſtorms that they had 
thoughts of returning home; but the weather growing better, 
and the wind coming fair, he continued his courſe to the Cana · 
ries, thence to the coaſt of Guinea, and ſo to the Spaniſh Ame: 


rica to ſell his negroes. The governor of Rio de la Hacha re- 


fuſing to trade, Hawkins landed and took the town, in which 
| there ſeems to have been ſome colluſion ; for, notwithſtanding 

this, they traded together i in a friendly manner till moſt of the 
negroes were ſold. Thence he ſailed to Carthagena, whers he 
Ciſpoſed of the reſt; but, in returning home, being ſurpriſed 
with ſtorms on the cont of Florida, he was forced to ſteer for 


p 1 vol. iii. p. 500. 
Prince's worthies of Devon. p. 389. Hakluyt's voyages, vol. iii. p. 501. 


x Prince, in the page before cited, tells us, he took this from the 1 patent. 
s Srype $ an auals, vol. ii. Prince, p. 389. 1 1 
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the port of St. John de Ulloa, in the hottom of the bay of 
Mexico. He entered the port the 16th of September, 1568, 


when the Spaniards came on board, ſuppoſing him to have 


come from Spain, and were exceedingly frighted when they 
found their miſtake. Mr. Hawkins treated them very civilly, 
aſſuring them, that all be came for was proviſions; neither did 
he attack twelve merchant-ſhips that were in the port, the car- 
goes of which were worth 200,000 pounds, but contented him+ 
ſelf with ſeizing two perſons of diſtinction, whom he kept ag 
hoſtages, while a an expreſs was ſent to Mexico vich an account 


of his demands. 

| "Ther next day the Spaniſh fleet appeared! in fight, which gave © 
Captain Hawkins great uneaſineſs; for, if he kept them ont, 

he was ſenſible they muſt be loſt with all they had on board, 

y which amounted to near two millions ſterling z an act which. 

conſidering there was no war declared againſt Spain, he was 


afraid his native ſovereign Queen Eliſabeth would never pardon, 
On the other hand, he was no leſs ſenſible that, the port being 
narrow, and the town pretty populous, the Spaniards would not 


fail, if once they were ſuffered to come in, to attempt ſome | 
| treachery. At length he determined to admit the fleet, provi- 


ded the new vicergy of Mexico, who was on board it, would 


agree that the Evgliſh ſbould have victuals for their aa, 


that boſtages ſhoulc be given on both ſides, and that the iſland, 
with eleven pieces of braſs cannon which were therein, ſhould 
de yielded to his crew while they ſtaid. At theſe demands the 


viceroy at firſt ſeemed highly diſpleaſed ; yet quickly after he 
yielded to them, and, at a perſonal conference with Mr. Haw» 


kins, ſolemnly promiled to perform them *. 
At the end of three Fg all things being concluded, the 


fleet entered the port on the 26th with the uſual ſalutations, 
and two days more were employed to range the ſhips of each 
nation by themſelves, the officers and failors on both ſides uling 
_ reciprocal civilities, and profeſſing a great deal of friendſnip. 
But the Spaniards intended nothing leſs ; for they had by this 
time muſtered 1900 men on Jand, and deſigned on Thurſday 


t Camdeni 3 p. 158, Sir John Homkinds account of this voyage iu 
halor. yol. ü. p. a5, 6. 


the 
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the 24th, at dinner-time, to ſet on the Engliſh on every ſide. 
On the day appointed, in the morning, the Engliſh perceived 
the Spaniards ſhifting their weapons from ſhip to ſhip, pointing 
their ordnance towards them; they likewiſe obſerved a greater 
number of men paſſing to and fro than the buſineſs on board 
the ſhips required, which, with other circumſtances, giving 
grounds of ſuſpicion, Captain Hawkins ſent to the viceroy to 
know the meaning of ſuch unuſual motions; whereupon the 
viceroy ſent orders to have every thing removed that might 


give the Engliſh umbrage, with a promiſe, on the faith of a 
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viceroy, to be their defence againſt any clandeſtine attempts of 
the Spaniards, The captain, however, not being ſatisfied with 
this anſwer, becauſe he ſuſpected a great number of men to be 
hidden in a ſhip of 900 tons, which was moored next the Mi. 
nion, ſent the maſter of the Jeſus, who underſtood Spaniſh, 
to know of the viceroy whether it was ſo or not. The viceroy, 
finding he could conceal his mean and villainous deſign no long- 
er, detained the maſter, and cauſing the trumpet to be ſounded, 
the Spaniards on this ſignal, of which they were apprized, be. 
gan the attack upon the Engliſh on all ſides. Thoſe who were 
upon the iſland being ſtruck with fear at this ſudden alarm, fled, 
thinking to recover their ſhips; but the Spaniards, debarking in 
great numbers at ſeveral places at once (which they might do 
without boats, the ſhips lying cloſe to the fhore), flew them all 
without mercy, excepting a few who eſcaped on board the Jeſus®, 
The great ſhip, wherein zoo men were concealed, im- 
mediately fell on board the Minion; but ſhe, having put all 
hands to work the moment their ſuſpicions commenced, had 
in that ſhort ſpace, which was but a bare half-hour, weighed 
all ber anchors. Having thus gotten clear, and avoided the 
Firſt brunt of the great ſhip, the latter clapped the Jeſus aboard, 
which was at the ſame time attacked by two other ſhips. How- 
ever, with much ado, and the loſs of many men, ſhe kept 
them off till ſhe cut her cable, and got clear alſo. As ſoon as 
| the Jeſus and the Minion were got two ſhips length from the 
SHpaniſh fleet, they began the fight, which was ſo furious, that 
in one hour the admiral of the Spaniards and another ſhip 


v Ponchar's pilgrims, vol. iv. 1 1177. sir Walter Ral-igh' « works vol. f. 


2 2115 272. 
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SIX JOUN HAWKINS. 41h 
were ſuppoſed to be ſunk, and their vice-admiral burned, ſs 


that they had little to fear from the enemy's ſhips ; but they 
ſaffered exceedingly from the ordnance on the iſland, which 


ſunk their ſmall ſhips, and mangled all the maſts and rigging of 
the Jeſus in ſuch a manner, that there was no hopes of gone 


ing her off, 
This being the cath, they determined to puer. her for a ſhel- 


ter to the Minion till night, and then taking out of her what 
victuals and other neceſſaries they could, to leave her behind. 


But preſently after, perceiving two large ſhips, fired by the 
Spaniards, bearing down directly upon them, the men on board 
the Minion, in great conſternation, without conſent of either 
the captain or maſter, ſet ſail and made off from the Jeſus in 
ſuch haſte, that Captain Hawkins had ſcarce time to reach her. 


As for the men, moſt of them followed in a ſmall boat, the 


reſt were left to the mercy of the Spaniards, which, aye the 


enn I doubt was very little w. 


The Minion and the Judith were the only two Engliſh ſhips 
that eſcaped; and in the night the Judith, which was a bark 
only of fifty tons, ſeparated herſelf from the Minion, on board 
which was Captain Hawkins and the beſt part of his men. In 
this diſtreſs having little to eat, leſs water, in unknown ſeas, and 
many of his men wounded, he continued till the eighth of 


October, and then entered a creek in the bay of Mexico, in 


order to obtain ſome refreſhment. This was about the mouth of 
the river Tampico, in the latitude of 23 degrees 36 minutes N. 


where his company dividing, one hundred deſired to be put on 


ſhore, and the reſt, who were about the ſame number, reſolved 
at all events to endeavour to get home. Accordingly, on the 
16th, they weighed and ſtood through the Gulf of Florida, 
making the beſt of their way for Europe, In their paſſage, 


they were forced to put into Ponte Vedra, in Spain, where the 


Spaniards coming to know their weakneſs, thought by treachery 


to ſeize them a ſecond time; but they Peng. this, failed £ 


forthwith to Vigo, not far off. 
They there met with ſome Engliſh ſhips, which ſupplied their 


Wants, and departing on the 2oth of January 1586, arrived in 


„ Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. $24. e 
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Mount's Bay in Cornwall the 25th of January Alesi A 
to the hardſhips endured in this unfortunate expedition, they 
cannot be more ſtrongly br exactly pictured; than in the fol: 

lowing lines, with which captain Hawkins concludes his own 


relation . © If all the miſeries and troubleſome affairs,” ſays 


he, „of this ſorrowful voyage ſhould be perfectly and tho: 
« roughly written, there ſhould need a painful man with his 


4 pen, and as great a time as he had that wrote the lives and 


« deaths of the martyrs v. In reward of his famous action at 
Rio de la Hacha, Mr. Cook, then Clarenchieux, added to his 
arms, on an eſcutcheon of pretence, Or, an eſcallop between 


two palmer': s ſtaves Sable z and his patent for this augmentation 
18 ſtill extant 2. 


When the Spaniſh, fleet went to fetch Anne of Auſtria, the laſt 
wife of Philip the ſecond, out of Flanders, Sir John Hawkins 
with a ſmall ſquadron of her Majeſty's ſhips was riding in Cat- 


: water, which the Spaniſh admiral perceiving, he endeavoured 
to run between the iſland and the place without paying the uſual 


falutes. Sir John ordered the gunner of his own ſhip to fire 


at the rigging of the Spaniſh admiral, who taking no notice of 
it, the gunner fired next at the hull, and ſhot through and 
through. The Spaniards, upon this, took in their flags and 
topſails, and run to an anchor. The Spaniſh admiral then ſent 
an officer of diſtinction in a boat, to carry at once his compli- 
ments and complaints to Sir John Hawkins. He ſtanding upon 
deck, would not either admit the officer or hear his meſſage ; 


but bid him tell his admiral, that having neglected the reſpect 


due to the queen of England, in her ſeas and port, and having | 

ſo large a fleet under his command, he muſt not expect to lie 
there; but in twelve hours weigh his anchor and be gone, 
: l he ſhould regard him as an enemy declared, his con- 
duct baving already rendered him 


3 Camdeni ancalles p. 382. Hakluyt, vol. iii. p· 524, $33. Purchas' pil. 
gerims, vol. iv. p. 2177. V hbeſe are the laſt words of Captain 


Hawkins's relation; but the inquiſitive reader may find ſome further eiteumſtan · 


* - ces relating to this unfortunate voyage, in the travels of Miles Philips, and of 


Job Hartop, two of the men ſet on ſhore by Sir Jobn Hawkins, in the my of 


Mexico, ia Hakluyt' s collection, vol. iii p. 469, 487. 


2 Prince's wortliies of Devon. p. 389. from the copy of this patent. 
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The Spaniſh admiral upon receiving this meſſage came off in 
perſon, and went in his boat. to the Jeſus of Lubeck, on board 


| which Sir John Haykins's flag was flying, defiring to ſpeak 


with bim; which at firſt was refuſed; but at length granted. 
The Spaniard then expoſtulated the matter, inſiſted that there 


was peace between the two crowns, and that he knew not what 


to make of the treatment he had received. Sir J ohn Hawkins 
told him, that his own arrogance had brought it upon bim, and 


that he could not but know what reſpect was due to the queen's | 
ſhips; that he bad diſpatched an expreſs to her majeſty with 
advice of his behaviour, and that in the mean time he would 


do well to depart; The Spaniard ſtill pleaded 3 ignorance, and 
that he was ready to give ſatisfaction. 
Upon this Sir John Hawkins told bim mildly; that he could 


not be a ſtranger to what was practiſed by the French and Spa- 
niards in their own ſeas and ports; adding, Put the caſe, Sir, 


that ati Engliſh fleet came into any of the king your maſter's 


ports, his majeſty's ſhips being there, and thoſe Engliſh ſhips 


ſhould carry their flags in their tops, would you not ſhoot 
them down; and beat the ſhips out of your port? The Spaniard 


| owned he would, confeſſed he was in the wrong, ſubmitted to 
the penalty Sir John impoſed, was then very kindly entertain- 
ed, and they parted very good friends. This account we have 


from his ſon Sir Richard Hawkins, who was eye-witncls of all 
that paſſed. 

The next great action of this worthy ſcaman, was his ſervice 
under the lord high-admiral, in 1588, againſt the Spaniſh ar- 
mada, wherein he acted as rear-admiral on board her majeſty's 


ſhip the Victory, and had as large a ſhare of the danger and 


honour of that day as any man in the fleet, for which he moſt 
deſervedly received the honour of knighthood ; and in purſuit 


of the flying Spaniards he did extraordinary ſervice, inſomuch 
that, on his return from the ous he was Ly com- 


mended by the queen. 
In 1590, he was ſent, in conjunction with Sir Martin For- 


diſher, each having a ſquadron of five men of war, to infeſt the 
coaſts of Sein, and i Intercept, if poſſible, the LE. - At 


a Stowe” 5 annals, p. 748. | Speed, p, 861. Strype's annals 5 
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firſt, his Catholic majeſty thought of oppoſing theſe famous 
commanders, with a ſuperior fleet of twenty fail, under the 
command of Don Alonzo de Baſſan; but, upon more mature 


deliberation, he abandoned this deſign, directed his ſhips to keep 


cloſe in port, and ſent inſtructions into the Indies, that the fleet, 


| inſtead of returning, ſhould winter there. Sir John Hawkins 
and his colleague ſpent ſeven months in this ſtation, without 


performing any thing of note, or ſo much as taking a ſingle ſhip, 


They afterwards attempted the ifland of Fayal, which had 


ſubmitted the year before to the earl of Cumberland ; but the 
citadel being re-fortified, and the inhabitants well furniſhed 
with artillery and ammunition, Sir John and his alociates were 
forced to retreat. 

It muſt be owned, that with the popuisde very ſmall reputa- 
tion was gained by the admirals in this expedition ; and yet 
they loſt no credit at court, where the iſſue of the buſineſs was 
better underſtood. By compelling the Spaniſh navy to fly into 
fortified ports, they deſtroyed their reputation as a maritime 


power; and the wintering of their plate-ſhips in the Indies, 
proved ſo great a detriment to the merchants of Spain, that 
many broke, in Seville and other places; beſides, it was ſo 


great a prejudice to their veſſels to winter in the Indies, that the 


damage could not be repaired in many years. Thus, though no 

immediate profit accrued, the end of this expedition was fully 

anſwered, and the nation gained a a very ſignal dne, by 
grievoufly diſtreſſing her enemies b. 


The war with Spain continuing, and it being evident that 


nothing galled the enemy ſo much as the loſſes they met with 
in the Indies, a propoſition was made to the queen by Sir Join _ 
Hawkins and Sir Francis Drake, the moſt experienced ſeamen 


in her kingdom, for undertaking a more effectual expedition 
into thoſe parts, than had been hitherto made through the 
whole courſe of the war; and at the ſame time they offered to 


be at a great part of the expence themſelves, and to engage 
their friends to bear a conſiderable. proportion of the rel. 
'There were many motives which induced our admiral, though 
then far in years, to hazard his fortune, his reputation, and his 


d Camdeni annales, p. 620. Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 177: 
Linſchotten's vovages, chap, 99. 5 TS) | 
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SIR JOHN HAWKINS. 419 
perſon in this dangerous ſervice ; amongſt which, this was not 
the laſt or the leaſt, that his ſon Richard, who was afterwards 
Sir Richard Hawkins, was at this time a priſoner in the hands 
of the Spaniards, and ſome hope there was, that in the courſe 
of ſuch an enterprites an e e offer of redeem- 
ing him ©. 

'The queen readily gave ear to this motion, and furniſhed, on 
her part, a ſtout ſquadron of men of war, on board one of which, 


the Garland, Sir John Hawkins embarked. Their ſquadron 
conſiſted of twenty-ſeven ſhips and barks, and their whole force 


amounted to about two thouſand five hundred men. Of all the 


enterprizes throughout the war, there was none of which ſo 


great hope was conceived as this, and yet none ſucceeded worſe. 


The fleet was detained for ſome time after it was ready on the 
| Engliſh coaſt by the arts of the Spaniards, who, having intelli- 


gence of its ſtrength, and of the ends for which it was equipped, 
conceived, that the only means by which it could be defeated, 
was practiſing ſome contrivances that might diſappoint the firſt 
exploits intended, by procuring delay; in order to which, they 


gave out, that they were ready themſelves to invade England; 


and, to render this the more probable, they actually ſent four 
gallies to make a ſudden deſcent on Cornwall. By theſe ſteps 


thbey carried their point; for, the queen and the nation being 
alarmed, it was held by no means proper to ſend ſo great a num- 
ber of ſtout ſhips on ſo long a voyage at ſo critical a juncture. 


At laſt, this ſtorm blowing over, the fleet failed from Ply- 


mouth on the 28th of Auguſt, in order to execute their grand 


deſign of burning Nombre de Dios, marching thence by land to 


Panama, and there ſeizing the treaſure which they knew was ar- 


rived at that place from Peru. A few days before their depar- 


ture, the queen ſent them advice, that the plate-fleet was ſafely 
arrived in Spain, excepting only a ſingle galleon, which, having 
loſt a maſt, had been obliged to return to Porto- Rico; the taking 
ol this veſſel ſhe recommended to them as a thing very practica- 
ble, and which could prove no great hinderance to their otller 


affair. When they were at ſea, the generals differed, as is uſual 


700 comune expeditions. Sir Jaun Hawkins was for executing 


© Sir Richard Hawkins s obſervations on his voyage to the ſouth ſeas, p, 133. 
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immediately what the queen had commanded, whereas Sir Fran- 


cis Drake inclined to go firſt to the Canaries, i in which he pre· 
vailed; but the attempt they made was unſucceſsful, and then 
they failed for Dominica, where they ſpent too much time in 
refreſhing themſelves, and ſetting up their pinnaces. In the mean 
time the Spaniards | had ſent five ſtout frigates to bring away the 


gallcon from Porto-Rico, having exact intelligence of the inten- 


tion of the Engliſh admirals to attempt that place. On the zoth 
of October Sir John Hawkins weighed from Dominica, and, in 
the evening of the ſame day, the Francis, a bark of about thir- 
ty-live tons, and the ſternmoſt of Sir John's ſhips, fell in with 

the five ſail of Spaniſh frigates before-mentioned, and was taken; 


the conſequences of which being foreſeen by Sir John, it threw 
him into a fit of ſickneſs, of which, or rather of a broken heart, 
he died on the twenty-firſt of November, 1595, when they were 


in ſight of the iſland of Porto-Rico, and not, as Sir William 
Monſon ſuggeſts, of chagrin on the miſcarriage i in attempting the 5 


city of the ſame name, which in truth he never lived to ſeed. 


At ſo great a diſtance of time it may ſeem ſtrange to enter in: 
to, or at leaſt to enter minutely into the character of this famous 
ſcaman but as we haye good authorities, and ſuch reflections 
may be of uſe to poſterity, we think it not amiſs to undertake 1 
this taſk, in performing which, we ſhall uſe all the care and i im- - 
partiality that can be expected e. Sir John had naturally ſtrong 


parts, which he improved by conſtant application. He was apt 


It2 council to differ from other men's opinions, and yet was re- 


ſerved in diſcovering his ownf. He was flow, jealous, and 
ſomewhat irreſolute, yet in action he was merciful, apt to for- 


give, and a ſtrict obſerver of his word. As he had paſſed a great 
part of his life at ſea, he had too 9 a diſlike of land-foldierss. 


-ff Camdent annales, p. 598, 699, 700. Sie William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 
132, 183. There is an accurate and copious account of this voyage in Hakluyt, 
vol. iii. p. 533. 2s alſo in Purchas's pilgrims, vol. iv. p. 1183. See alſo the fol -· 


| loving tracts, intitled, Relation of a voyage to the Weſt Indies by Sir Fran eit 


Diake, Cc. p. 59. © [n order to this I have compared what is to be met | 

with in Hakluyt, Purchas, Monſon, Stowe, and Sir Richard Hawkins 8 book, as 
alfo v hatcver notices T have been able to collect from other contemporary r 
„„ William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 183, ; Seea very 
remarkable letter ſigned R. M. by one who had failed with Hawkins, and Drake, 


| When 
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When occaſion required it, he could diſſemble, though he was 
naturally of a blunt rather than reſerved diſpofition. And, 
now We are making a catalogue of his faults, let us not forget 
the greateſt, which was the love of money, wherein he exceed- 
ed all juſt bounds v. 

In ſpite, however, of his imperfections, he was always eſteem- 
ed one of the ableſt of his profeſſion, of which theſe are no in- 
conſiderable proots, that he was a noted commander at fea for- 


ty-eight years, and treaſurer of the navy two and twenty l. 


He and his eldeſt brother Willaam were owners at once of 


thirty ſail of good ſhips k, and it was generally owned, that Sir 


John Hawkins was the author of more uſeful inventions, and in« 
troduced into the navy better regulations, than any officer who 


bad bore command therein before his time. One inſtance of this 
_ amongſt many, was the inſtitutipn of that noble fund (for I will 


not call it charity, becauſe that term implies, in common accepta- 
tion, alms), the CRE ST at CuATHAM, which was the humane 
and wiſe contrivance of this gentleman and Sir Francis Drake; 


and their ſcheme, that ſeamen ſafe and ſucceſsful ſhould, by a vo- 
Juntary deduction from their pay, give relief to the wants, and 
reward to thoſe who are maimed in the ſeryice of their eoun- 

try, was approyed by the queen, and has been adopted by poſte- 
rity. Sir John Hawkins built alſo a noble helped, AE he 5 
dlentifully endowed at the lame place. 


1 of Sin FRANCIS DRAKE, a moſt Kilful 


ſcaman, the firſt who made a voyage round the world, 
and en of the Englith fleet 1 in bi on 


LT fant in ſome meaſure to detract from the common notions 
about nobility of birth, and the advantages of blood, that 
ſeveral of the moſt illuſtrious perſons in our nation have riſen 
from very obſcure * and have left their hiſtorians dif- 


D I fake this from the ſaid letter, and from ſome MS. 8 on Hakluyt. aL 
i Camdeni annales, p. 100. Stowe's annals, p. 80). Sir William Monſon's | 


baval tracts, p. 392, k Stowe's annals, p. 807. 1 Lambarde's peram- 
dulation of Kent, Kilbura's ſuxyey of Kent, p. 53. MSS. of Samuel Pepys, Eſq; 
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ficulties enough to ſtruggle with in deriving their deſcents. This 


is particularly true of Sir Francis Drake, concerning whoſe fa, 
mily L muſt confeſs I can ſay nothing with certainty. That he 


was born in Devonſhire, occaſioned his being taken notice of 
by the reverend Mr. Prince, who has left us a life of him not 


much to be depended on®; and as to earlier writers, who 


might have been better informed, many of them are ſilent, 
Accorcling to the account given by Mr. Camden, who pro. 


feſſes to have taken it from his own mouth, we are told that he 


was ſon of a perſon in ordinary circumſtances, who lived at a 
{mall village in Devonſhire, and that Sir Francis Ruſſel, after. 


wards earl of Bedford, was his godfather. His father, having 


embraced the Proteſtant religion, was obliged to quit his coun- 
try, and retire to Kent, where he firſt read prayers on board 
the fleet, was afterwards ordained deacon, and in proceſs of 


time became vicar of the church of Upnore. As for our Fran- 
cis Drake, he was bound apprentice to the maſter of a coaſting 
veſſel, whom he ſerved ſo faithfully, that, dying unmarried, he 
| bequeathed his ſhip to Drakes: which laid the primary founda- 
tion of his fortunes n. 
J do not doubt but many or + indeed wolt FF the W e | 
in this ſtory may be true, if brought into their right order ; but, 
as they ſtand in Camden, they cannot be fo; for, firſt, this ac- 
count makes our hero ten years older than he was; next, if his 
father fled about the fix articles, and he was born ſome time 
before, Sir Francis Ruſſel could have been but a child, and 
| therefore not likely to be his godfather 9, 9. Another ſtory chere 


15, As circumſtantial, and written as early, which perhaps ſome 


judicious reader will be able ta recencile with this: but whether 
that can be done or not, I think it better deſerves credit. Ac- 

cording to this relation I find that he was the ſon of one Edmund 
Drake an honeſt ſailor, and born near Taviſtock in the year 
4 545, being the eldeſt of twelve brethren, as Sought x up at 


m Worthies of Devon. p. 236. | = 
un Camdeni annales, p. 351, Yet in his Britannia, p. 145. he 3 bim 2 
native of Plymouth, Engliſh hero, p. 1. and Fuller's holy ſtate, p. 123. 

© It appears by the monumental inſeription on the tomb of this noble perſon, 


that he was born A. D. 152), and was therefore but ten years old at Drake's 
chriſtening, W to chis ee but might well be his godfather, if born 


1545. 
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the expence, and under the care, of his kinſman Sir John Haw- 
kins. I likewiſe find, that, at the age of eighteen, he was pur- 
ſer of a ſhip trading to Biſcay, that at twenty he made a voyage 
to Guinea, and at the age of twenty-two had the honour to be 
appointed captain of the Judith in the harbour of St. John de 


Ulloa in the Gulf of Mexico, where he behaved moſt gallantly 


in that glorious action under Sir John Hawkins, and returned 
with him into England with a very great reputation, but not 
worth a ſingle groat p. 

Upon this he conceived a deſign of making repriſals on the 
king of Spain, which, ſome ſay, was put into his head by the 
miniſter of his ſhip; and to be ſure in ſea-divinity the caſe was 
clear, the king of Spain's ſubjects had undone Mr. Drake, and 
therefore Mr. Drake was at liberty to take the beſt ſatisfaQtion 
he could on the ſubjects of the king of Spain d. This doctrine, 
how rudely ſoever preached, was very taking in England, and 
therefore, he no ſooner publiſhed his deſign, than he had num- 


bers of volunteers ready to accompany him, though they had no 


ſuch pretence even as he had to colour their proceedings r. In 


1570 he made his firſt expedition with two ſhips, the Dragon 


and the Swan, and the next year in the Swan alone, wherein he 
returned ſafe with competent advantages, if not rich; and ha- 


ving now means ſufficient to perform greater matters, as well as 


{kill to conduct them, he laid the plan of a more e de- 


fign with reſpect to himſelf and to his enemies“. 


This he put in execution on the 24th of March 1 572 2, on 
which day he failed from Plymouth, himſelf in a ſhip called the 
Paſcha, of the burden of ſeventy tons, and his brother John 
Drake in the Swan, of twenty-five tons burden, their whole 
ſtrength conſiſting of no more than twenty-three men and boys; 
and with this inconſiderable force, on the 22d of July*, he at- 
tacked the town of Nombre de Dios, which then ſerved: the 
Spaniards for the ſame F though not ſo conveniently) as 


© Stowe's <a p. fr. 1 Prince's worthies of Devon. p. 239. 
' Stowe's annals, p. 897. Camdeni annales, p. 357. i | 

_* Sir Francis Drake revived by Philip Nichols, preacher, A 4to of 94 pages in 

wack letter, publiſhed by Sir Francis Drake, baronet, his nephew. 

This is one of thoſe facts which prove, that things really happen, whi ch are 

Altogether improbable, and which, but for the weight of evidence which attend 


hoſe 


em, would lot only be eſt eemed fiftion but ablurdities. 
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thoſe for which they now uſe Porto-Bello. He took + in 4 ks 
bours by ſtorm, notwithſtanding a very dangerous wound he 


received in the action; yet upon the whole they were no great 


gainers, but after a very briſk action were obliged to betake 
themſelves to their ſhips with very little booty. His next attempt 
was to plunder the mules laden with filver, which paſſed from 
Vera Cruz to Nombre de Dios ; but in this ſcheme, too, he was 
diſappointed. However, he attacked the town of Vera Cruz; 
carried it, and got ſome little booty. In their return they met 


unexpectedly with a ſtring of fifty mules laden with plate, of 


which they carried off as much as they could, and buried the 
reſt u. In theſe expeditions he was greatly aſſiſted by the Sime- 


rons, a nation of Indians who are engaged in a perpetual war 


with the Spaniards. The prince or captain of theſe people, whoſe 


name was Pedro, was preſented by Captain Drake with a fine cut- 
| laſs which he at that time wore, and to which he ſaw the Indian 


had a mind. Pedro in return gave him four large wedges of gold, 
which Captain Drake threw into the common ſock, with this 


remarkable expreſſion, That he thought it but juſt, that ſuch 
©« as bore the charge of ſo uncertain a voyage on his credit, 


re ſhould ſhare the utmoſt advantages that voyage produced.” 


Then embarking his men with all the wealth he had obtained, 


which was very conſiderable, he bore away for England , and 


was ſo fortunate as to fail in twenty-three days from Cape Flo- 
rida to the iſles of Scilly, and thence without any accident to 


Plymouth, where he arrived the ninth of Auguſt 1573 * 

His ſucceſs in this expedition, joined to his honourable beha: 
viour towards his owners, gained him a high reputation, and the 
uſe he made of his riches ill a greater; for, fitting out three 
ſtout frigates at his own expence, he ſailed with them to Ireland; 


where, under Walter earl of Eſſex (the father of that unfortu- 
nate carl. who was eee he ber den as a vohintetr; and did 


uw Captain Drake s conduct was in all reſpects equal to his tes ; ; he piopol 
coming into theſe ſeas on the fame errand again; and to this deſign, and the 


means that might accompliſh it, all his actions point. 
w At the diſtance of a century Sir William Davenant, poet-laureat i in the reign 


of King Charles IT. made this expedition the baſis of a dramatic performance, 


called Th & HisTORY OF SIR FRANCIS Daake. 
* See that relation, as alſo Camdeni annales, p. 351. 
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many glorious actions ). After the death of his noble patron he 


returned into England, where Sir Chriſtopher Hatton, who was 
then vice-chamberlain to Queen Eliſabeth, privy counſellor, af- 


be 


eat 
ke terwards lord-chancellor, and a great favourite, took him under 
pt his proteCtion, introduced him to her majeſty, and procured him 


her countenance *. By this means he acquired a capacity of un- 
dertaking that glorious expedition, which will render his name 
immortal. The thing he firſt propoſed was a voyage into the 
South-ſeas through the Streights of Magellan, which was what 
| hitherto no Engliſhman ever attempted; This project was well 
received at court, and in a ſhort time Captain Drake ſaw himſelf 
at the height of his wiſhes; for in his former voyage, having 
had a diſtant proſpect of the South=ſeas, he framed an ardent 
prayer to God, that he might fail an Engliſh ſhip in them, 
which he found now an opportunity of attempting, the queen's 
permiſſion furniſhing him with the means, and his own fame 
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old; quickly drawing to him a force ſufficient *; 

this The ſquadron with which he failed on this extraordinary un- 
ſuch dertaking, conſiſted of the following ſhips; the Pelican, com- 
edit; manded by himſelf, of the burden of one hundred tons; the 
ed,” Eliſabeth, vice-admiral, eighty tons, under Captain John Win- 


ter; the Marygold, a bark of thirty tons, commanded by Cap- 
| tain John Thomas; the Swan, a fly-boat of fifty tons, under 
Captain John Cheſter z and the Chriſtopher, a pinnace of fifteen 
tons, under Captain Thomas Moon b. In this fleet were embark- 
ed no more than one hundred fixty-four able men, and all the 
neceſſary proviſions for ſo long and dangerous a voyage; the in- 
tent of which, however, was not openly declared, but given out 
to be for Alexandria, though all men ſuſpected, and many knew 
he intended for America, Thus equipped, on the 15th of No» 
vember 1577, about three in the afternoon, he ſailed from Plys 

mouth ; but a heavy ſtorm taking him as ſoon as he was out of 
port, be him in a very bad condition into Falmouth, to refit, 
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| \F Stowe? 8 antils, 3 p. 807; 4 Id; ibid, © Camdeni annales, p- 352 one 
| Stone 5 annals, p. 689, Prince's worthies of Devon. p. 23. d Camden 
annales, p. 3 54. Hakluyr 5 royagæs, p. 73a, 748. Purchas's pilgrims, vol. i. p. 46. 
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which having expeditiouſly performed, he again put to ſea the 5 
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13th of December following*®. On the 25th of the ſame month 

he fell in with the coaft of Barbary, and on the 29th with Cape 
Verd; the 13th of March he paſſed the equinoctial; the 5th of 
April he made the coaſt of Brazil in 30" N. L. and entered the 
river de la Plata, where he loſt the company of two of his ſhips; 
but meeting them again, and having taken out of them all the 
proviſions they had on board, he turned them a- drift. On the 
29th of May he entered the port of St. Julian's, where he did 


the leaſt commendable action of his life, in. beheading, July 2, 


1578, Mr. John Doughty, a man next in authority to himſelf, 
in which, however, he preferved a great appearance of juſtice, 
On the 2oth of Auguſt he entered the Streights of Magellan, 


on the 2 5th of September he paſſed them, having then only his 


own ſhip, which in the South-feas he new-named the Hind. It 


may not be amis to take notice here of a fact very little known, as 


appearing in no relation of this famous voyage. Sir Francis Drake 
himſelf reported to Sir Richard, ſon to Sir John Hawkins, that 
meeting with a violent tempeſt, in which his ſhip could bear no 


fail, he found, when the ſtorm ſunk, he was driven through or 
round the Streights into the latitude of 50 degrees. Here, lying 
. cloſe under an iſland, he went on fhore, and, leaning his body 
over a promontory as far as he could ſafely, told his people, 
| when he came on board, he had been farther fouth than any 
man living. This we find confirmed by ene of our old chroni- 
cle-writers, who farther informs us, that he beſtowed on this 
 Mand the name of ELISABR THA, in honour of his royal miſtreſs. 
On the 25th of November he came to Machao in the latitude of 


zo degrees, where he had appointed a rendezvous in caſe his ſhips 
feparated; but Captain Winter, having repaſſed the Streights, 


was returned to England. Fhenee he continued his voyage along 
the coafts of Chili and Peru, taking all opportunities of ſeizing 
Spaniſh firips, or of landing and attacking them en ſhore, till his 
crew were fated with plunder; and then coaſting North-America 
to the height of 48 degrees, he endeavoured to find a paſſage 
back into our ſeas on that ſide, which is. the ſtrongeſt proof of 


e camdeni annales, p. 354. The world encompaſſed by Sir Francis Drake, 


London, 1652, qto, p. 3. d See the relation in Hakluyt, vol. il. p. 733. 
al which is omitted in the reviſed account in Parchas before referred to, See 
alfo the world N by Sir F. Drake, p. 2033. 


bis 


| | chronicle, vol. ii. p. 1 $68. 
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nis conſummate {kill, and invincible courage; for, if ever ſuck 
2 paflage be found to the northward, this in all probability will 
pe the method; and we can. ſcarce conceive a clearer teſtimony 


of an undaunted ſpirit, than attempting diſcoveries after ſo long, 
| {o hazardous, and fo fatiguing a voyage ©. Here, being diſap- 


pointed of what he ſought, he landed, and called the country 
New Albion, taking poſſeſſion of it in the name, and for the 
uſe of Queen Elifabeth ; and, having trimmed his ſhip, ſet ſail 
from thence, on the Wk of e 1579» for the 
Moluccas. 

The reaſon of Captain Drake 8 chafing this paſſage zound, 


rather than returning by the Streights of Magellan, was partly 


the danger of being attacked at a great diſadvantage by the 
Spaniards, and partly the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, whence dan- 
gerous ſtorms and hurricanes were to be apprehendedf. On 
the thirteenth of October he fell in with certain iflands, inha- 
bited by the moſt barbarous people he had met with in all his 


voyage. On the fourth of November he had ſight of the 
Moluccas, and coming to Ternate was extremely well received 

by the king thereof, who appears, from the molt authentic re- 
lations of this voyage, to have been a wiſe and polite prince. 
| On the tenth of December he made Celebes, where his ſhip 


unfortunately ran on a rock the ninth of January following, 
whence, beyond all expectation, and in a manner miraculouſly, 


they got off, and continued their courſe. On the fixteenth of 


March he arrived at Java Major, thence he intended to have 
proceeded for Malacca, but found himſelf onliged to alter his 
purpoſe, and think of returning directly home s. 
On the twenty-fifth of March, 1580, he put this Aga bn in 


; execution, and on the fifteenth of June he doubled the Cape 
0 Good-Hope, having then on board his ſhip e men, 


e Sir William Monſon's naval ud p. 400. ee allo foms 8 on this 


paſſage in Dampier's voyages, vol. iv. p. 40. edit. 2729. Holingſted, vol. ii. 
P. 1568, Sir Richard Hawk ins's obſervations, &c. p. 95 | 


f Sce all the relations before cited for the confirmation of this circumſtance; 


| but perhaps Captain Drake might be deterred by the confident, though falſe te- 


port of the Spaniards, that the Streights could not be repaſſed. 
s Hakluyt's voyages, vol. iii. p. 742. Camdeni annales, p. 358. Holingſhed's 
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and but three cafks of water. On the twelfth of July he paf. 
ſed the line, reached the coaſt of Guinea on the ſixteenth, and 
there watered. On the eleventh of September he made the 
iſland of Tercera, and on the twenty-fifth of the fame month 
entered the harbour of Plymouth. It is not a little ſtrange there 
ſhould be ſuch variation as we find amongſt the beſt writers, 
and thoſe, too, his contemporaries, as to the day of his arrival. 
1 Sir William Monſon fixes the twenty-fifth of September. Ho- 
y ' lingſhed fays the twenty-fixth. In Mr. Hakluyt' s relation it is 
* the third of November, which is followed by Camden and 
| many others. But Stowe, and ſeveral that might be men- 
| 5 | tioned, content themſelves with ſaying, he- returned towards 
1 the cloſe of the year; by which it is evident, that, at this diſ. 
: tance, the exact time of his coming, cannot be certainly deter · 
| _ mined, 
In this voyage he completely ſurrounded the Slave, which 
no commander in chief had ever done before ® His ſucceſs in 
_ this enterprize, and the immenſe maſs of wealth he brought 
home, raiſed much diſcourſe throughout the kingdom, ſome 
Highly commending, and ſome as loudly decrying him. The 
former alledged, that his exploit was not only honourable to 
I Himſelf, and to his country; that it would eſtabliſh our reputa- 
- tion for maritime {kill amongſt foreign nations, and raiſe a uſe- 
| ful fpirit of emulation at home; and that as to the money, our 
1 merchants having ſuffered deeply from the faithleſs practices of 
| the Spaniards, there was nothing more juſt than that the na- 
J. tion ſhould receive the benefit of Drake's repriſals. The other 
party alledged, that in fact he was no better than a pirate; 
that, of all others, it leaſt became a trading nation to encourage 
ſuch practices; that it was not only a direct breach of all our 
late treaties with Walde but likewiſe 5 our "0 pw, of with 


n 


his proceedings, would be w_ more fatal than the 3 
reaped from it could be advantageous. Things continued in 
this uncertainty during the remainder of by and dhe ſpring 
of the Tyccergang year, 


d Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 142. Purchas, vol. i. p. 4657. The world encom- 
paſſed, &c. p. 108. Speed, p- * 5 


„ 


At length they took a better turn; for on the fourth of 
April 1581, her majeſty dining at Deptford! in Kent, went on 
board Captain Drake's ſhip, where ſhe conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood, and declared her abſolute approbation 
of all that he had done, to the confuſion of his enemies, and to 
the great joy of his friends l. She likewiſe gave directions 
for the preſervation of his ſhip, that it might remain a monu- 
ment of his own and his country's glory. In proceſs of time 


the veſſel decaying, it was broken up; but a chair made of the 


planks was preſented to the e of Oxford, and is s ſtill 


preſer ved ł. 


Ia 1585, he concerted a ſcheme of a Weſt Indian as 
tion with the celebrated Sir Philip Sidney. It was to be 
partly maritime, and partly in the ſtyle of invaſion. The ſea 
force was to be commanded abſolutely by Sir Francis, the 
land troops by Sir Philip Sidney. The queen having re- 
quired the latter to deſiſt from his ſcheme, he ſailed notwith- 


| ſtanding to the Weſt Indies, having under his command Cap. 


tain Chriſtopher Carliſle, Captain Martin Frobiſher, Captain 
Francis Knollys, and many other officers of great reputation. In 


that expedition he took the cities of St. Jago, St. Domingo, 


Carthagena, and St. Auguſtine, exceeding even the expectation 
of his friends, and the hopes of the common people, though 
both were ſanguine to the laſt degree l. Yet the profits of this 


expedition were but moderate, the deſign of Sir Francis being 
rather to weaken the enemy, than to enrich himſelf n. It was, 


to do him juſtice, a maxim from which he never varied, to re- 
gard the ſervice of his country firſt, next the profit of his pro- 


prietors, and his own intercit (of which, however, he was far 


from being careleſs) he regarded laſt. Hence, thongs rich! in 


: wealth, he was richer . in en 


i Camdeni annales, p. 359. Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p- 400. 
Stowe's annals, p. 689. Holingſhed, Speed. E See Mr. Cowley's 


poems, edit. 1680, p. 8, 42. A certain knight e to place it upon the top 
of St. Pauls. 1 A ſummary and true diſcourſe of Sir Francis Drake's 
Weſt Indian voyage, accompanied with Chriſtopher Carliſle, Martin Forbiſher, 


Francis Knollys, with many other captains and gentlemen, wherein were taken 
the towns of St, Jago, St. Domingo, Carthagena, and St, Auguſtin e; London, 
1652, to. m Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 354. Sir W. Monſon's naval 
tracts, p. 169. — P- 353. Stowe, p. 709. FER 
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_ utmoſt to content the merchants of London, who Had con- 


| Beet. With this view, having intelligence of a large carrack 
expected at Tercera from the Eaſt Indies, thither he failed; and 
though his men were ſeverely pinched through want of vidual, 


| ſomewhat elate, as his enemies report it did; but certain it is, 
| that no man's pride had ever a happier turn, ſince e 
x vented itſelf in ſervice to the public. 


of Plymouth, through the want of which till then it had been 
grievouſly diſtreſſed; and he performed it by conducting thither 
a ſtream from ſprings at eight miles diſtance, that is to ſay, in 


courſe it runs is upwards of twenty miles o. It was in conſe- 


tent, in the forty-third year of her reign, erected our firſt India 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, How much this nation has gained by 
un gee an original letter of Sir Francis Drake, dated the 27th of April 1 587, to 


Riſdon's ſurvey of Devon. vol. iii, p. 261. 


: vey of Devon, vol, i. p. 69, 70. 
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In 1578, he proceeded to Liſbon with a fleet of thirty fil, 
and having intelligence of 2 numerous fleet aſſembled in the 
bay of Cadiz, which was to have made part of the armada, he, 
with great courage, entered that port, and burnt there upwardz 
of ten thouſand tons of ſhipping, and after having performed all 
the ſervice that the ftate could expect, he reſolved to do bis 


tributed, by a voluntary ſubſcription to the fitting out of his 


yet by fair words and large promiſes, he prevailed upon them 
to endure theſe hardſhips for a few days; within this ſpace the 
Eaſt India ſhip arrived, which he took and carried home in 
triumph; ſo that throughout the whole war, there was no ex- 
pedition ſo happily conducted as this, with reſpect to reputation 
or profit a; and therefore we need not wonder, that upon his 
return the mighty applauſe he received might render him 


Thus at this time he undertook to bring water into the town | 


a ſtraight line; for in the manner by which he brought it, the 


quence of the journals, charts and papers taken on board his 
Eaſt India prize, that it was judged praCticable for us to enter 
into that trade; for promoting which, the queen by letters pa- 


Company. To this we may alſo add, he firſt brought in to- 
bacco, the uſe of which was much promoted by the practice 


the Lord Treaſurer Burleigh, acquainting him with his ſucceſs at Cadiz, in Strype's 
annals, vol. iii. p. 451. Camden, p. 551. Sir W. Monſon's naval tracts, P- 237%. 


o Weſtcot's ſurvey of Devonſhire, MS, Stowe's annals, p. 308, Riſdon's ſur- 


theſe 
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: theſe branches of commerce, of which he was properly the 


author, I leave to the intelligent reader's confideration 9. 
. In 1558, Sir Francis Drake was appointed vice-admiral, 
runder Charles Lord Howard of Effingham, high-admiral of 
England; here his fortune favoured him as remarkable as ever; 
for he made prize of a large galleon, commanded by Don Pe- 
W Jo de Valdez, who yielded on the bare mention of his name. 
in this veſſel fifty thouſand ducats were diſtributed among the 
ſeamen and ſoldiers, which preſerved that love they had always 
borne to this their valiant commander. It muſt not, however, 
be diſſembled, that through an overſight of his, the admiral. 
ran the utmoſt hazard of being taken by the enemy; for Drake 
being appointed, the firſt night of the engagement, to carry 
lights for the direction of the Engliſh fleet, he being in full 
purſuit of ſome hulks, belonging to the Hanſe-towns, ne- 
glected it; which occaſioned the admiral's following the Spa- 
niſh lights, and remaining almoſt in the centre of their fleet till 
morning. However, his ſucceeding ſervices fufficiently effaced 
the memory of this miſtake, the greateſt execution done on the 
flying Spaniards Dy performed by that tquadron under his 
command 2, 
The next year he was employed as ! at fea, over the 
fleet ſent to reſtore Don Antonio, king of Portugal; the com- 
mand of the land-forces being given to Sir ohn Norris. 
They were hardly got out to ſea before theſe commanders dif- 
fered; though it is on all hands agreed, that there never was 
an admiral better diſpoſed with reſpect to ſoldiers, than Sir 
Francis Drake. The ground of their difference was this; the 
general was bent on landing at the Groyne, whereas Sir Francis 
and the ſea-officers were for failing to Liſbon directly; in which, 
if their advice had been taken, without queſtion their enterprize 
would have fucceeded, and Don Antonio had been reſtored. 
| Por it afterwards appeared, on their invading Portugal, that the 
enemy had made ufe of the time they gave them, to ſo good 
purpoſe, that it was not poſſible to make any impreſſion. Sir 


Þ Camden annales, p. 445, 551. R. Johnſtoni rerum Britannicarum, hift.. 

lib. iy, p. 126. Winſtanley's Britiſh wortliics, p. 211. 4 Camdenr 

annales, p. 565, 573, Hakluyt's voyages, vol. i. p. 602. Sir W. Monſon's na- 
ral tracts, p. 122. Owe, p. 147. Speed, p. 859, Strypr's annals, vol. in, 
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John Norris indeed marched by land to Liſbon, and Sir Francis 
Drake very imprudently promiſed to fail up the river with his 
whole fleet; but, when he ſaw the conſequences which would 


have attended the keeping of his word, he choſe rather to 


break his promiſe than to hazard the queen's navy; for which he 
was grievouſly reproached by Norris, and the miſcarriage of 
the whole affair was imputed to his failure in performing what 


he had undertaken. Yet Sir Francis fully juſtified himſelf on 


his return; for he made it manifeſt to the queen and council, 
that all the ſervice that was done was performed by him, and 
that his ſailing up the river of Liſbon would have ſignified no- 
thing to the taking the caſtle, which was two miles off; and, 
without reducing that, there was no taking the town", 

His next ſervice was the fatal undertaking in conjunction 


with Sir John Hawkins, in 1594, for the deſtroying Nombre 


de Dios, of which I have already given an account, to the 
death of the laſt- mentioned commander, which, as we have 


ſhewn, was the day before Sir Francis made his deſperate at- 
| tack on the ſhipping in the harbour of Porto-Rico. This was 
performed, with all the courage imaginable, on the 13th of 
November, 1595, and attended with great loſs to the Spaniards, 


yet with very little advantage to the Engliſh, who, meeting with 


a more reſolute reſiſtance and much better fortifications than 
they expected, were obliged to ſheer off. The admiral then 
| ſteered for the main, where he took the town of Rio de la 
Hacha, which he burnt to the ground, a church and a ſingle 


houſe belonging to a lady only excepted. After this he de- 
ſtroyed ſome other villages, and then proceeded to Santa 


Martha, which he likewiſe burned. The like fate had the fa- 
mous town of Nombre de Dios, the Spaniards refuſing to ran- 
| ſom any of theſe places, and the booty taken in them being 

very inconſiderable. On the 29th of December Sir Thomas 
| Baſkerville marched with ſeven hundred and fifty men towards 

Panama, but returned on the ſecond of January, finding the 
- _ of reducing that place to be FRO impraCticable. This 


* Camdeni 1 p. 8 sir William Monſon' 5 3 tach, 


p. 174. Stowe's annals, p. 758. See Captain William Fenner's relation of this 
MISERABLE ACTION, (as he liyles it), din in Dr. e memoits of 


that * vol. i. p. 58. 


diſappoint- 
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qiſoppointment made ſuch an impreſſion on the admiral's mind, 
that it threw him into a lingering fever; attended with a flux, 
of which he died on the twenty-eighth, about four in the morn- 
ing, though Sir William Monſon hints, that there were great 
doubts whether it was barely his ſickneſs that killed him. Such 
was the end of this great man, when he had lived about fifty 


| years*; : , but his memory will ſurvive as long as that world laſts 


which he firſt furrounded. Hitherto we have ſpoken of his 
public actions; let us now, as we have ample and excellent ma- 
terials; diſcourſe ſomewhat of his perſon and character. 

He was low of ſtature, but well ſet; had a broad open 


cheſt, a very round head, his hair of a fine brown, his beard 


full and comely, his eyes large and clear, of a fair complexion, 


navigation had been his whole ſtudy, ſo he underſtood it tho- 


roughly, and was a perfect maſter in every branch, eſpecially 


in aſtronomy; and in the application thereof to the nautie art. 
As all men have enemies, and all eminent men abundance of 
them, we need not wonder that Sir Francis Drake, who per- 


formed ſo many great things, ſhould have as much ill ſpoken 
of him, as there was of any man of the age in which he lived. 
| Thoſe who diſliked him, alledged that he was a man of low 


birth, haughty in his temper, oſtentatious, ſelf-ſufficient, an 
immoderate ſpeaker, and though indiſputably a good ſeaman, 


no great general; in proof of which they took notice of his 
neglecting to furniſh his fleet thoroughly in 1585 ; his not keep- 
ing either St. Domingo or Carthagena after he had taken them; 


the ſlender proviſion he made in his expedition to Portugal ; 


bis breaking his word to Sir John Norris, and the errors he 
| committed in his laſt gd 


5 Relation o of a rde into the Weſt ladies, made by Sir Francis Pale, : 


| 2:20mpanied with Sir John Hawkins, Sir Thomas Baſkerville, Sir Nicholas 


Olifford and others, who ſet forth from Plymouth on the twenty-eighth of Au- 
zult 1595; London, 1652, 4to. Hakluyt, vol. iii, p. $83. Camden, p. 700. 
Roberti Johnſlogi rerum Britannicarum hiſtoriæ, lib. viii. p. 208, Engliſh hero, 


= „ © Stowe, p. 808. Fuller's holy ſtate, p. 130. See the re- = 
*ation, Cc. juſt cited, p. 58. au Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, 


p. 399. Purchas's pilgrims, vol. vi. p. 1185. Stowe, p. 808. See bis cha- 
rcter, and a brief relation of ſome of the memorable actions of this worthy 


perſon, publiſhed in his liferime, in Holingſhed, vol. ii. 1 1567, 1568. 
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In excuſe of theſe it is ſaid, that the glory of what he a0 
might very well remove the imputation of his mean deſcent; 


what was thought haughtineſs in him, might be no more than 


a juſt concern for the ſupport of his authority; his diſplay of 
his great ſervices, a thing incident to his profeſhon ; and his love 


of ſpeaking, qualified by his wiſdom and eloquence, which 


hindered him from ever dropping a weak or an ungraceful ex. 
preſſion. In equipping his fleet, he was not fo much in fault 
as thofe whom he truſted; ſtcknefs hindered his keeping the 
places he took in the Weſt Indies; his councils were continu. 
ally croſſed by the land officers in his voyage to Portugal; and 
2s to his laft attempt, the Spaniards were certainly well ac. 


quainted with his deſign, at leaſt as foon as he left England, if 
not before, His voyage round the world, however, remains 


an inconteſtible proof of his courage, capacity, patience, quick. 
fightedneſs, and public ſpirit, ſince therein he did every thing 


that could be expected from a man, who preferred the honour 


and profit of his Connery to his own bo nt or pens 


| gain *. . 


The only act of his whole life that laid Kim open to juſt 


5 cenſure, was his ſeverity towards Mr. John Doughty, which I 
| have touched before, and which many reaſons incline me to 
mention again. The cauſe, he alledged, was Doughty's at- 
_ tempting to raiſe ſome diſturbance in the fleet, which, they ſay, 
was partly proved from his own confeſſion, and partly from 


papers found in his cuſtody x. But in thoſe days it was ſhrewd- 
ly ſuſpected, that Doughty was fent abroad for no other pur- 


poſe than to meet with his end; and this, becauſe he had 
charged the great earl of Leiceſter with poifoning the earl of 


Eſſex 7. A fact generally believed at that time, on account of 


the Earl's marrying i in a ſhort ſpace Lettice, my of Eſſex, 


* Camdeni annales, b. 351. The wotld encompulleg; p. 108, sir WI | 


ham Monſon's naval tracts, p. 399. Engliſh. hero, p. 206. Riſdon's ſurvey 


of Devonſhire, vol. ii. p. z86==262, „ ſtory is plainly and 
eircumſtantially told in the relation we have in Hakloyt, vol. ili. p. 7333 and 


js alſo mentioned in Mr. Winter's account of his voyage, p. 752. but in 


che relation ptinted in Purchas's pilgrims, vol. i. p. 46. it is ſlipt over in one 


Re. 7 N $ Engliſh worthies, in the life of Sir Francis 
Drake. 


witk 
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with whom the world held him to be too familiar before, and 
this to have made that Lord's death neceſſary. 
The fulleſt account I know of this matter, is to be found in 
a poem called Leiceſter's Ghoſt; wherein there is a great deal 
of true, and I doubt not a little falſe hiſtory. The ſtanzas rę- 
lating to this matter are as follow *; _ 


] doubted, leaſt that Doughtie would bewray « 
My counſel, and with other party take ; 
Wherefore, the ſooner him to rid away, 
I ſent him forth to ſea with Captain Drake, 
Who knew how t entertaine him for my fake. 
Before he went, his lot by me was caſt; 
His death was plotted, and perform'd in haſte, 


He hoped well; but I did fo diſpoſe, 
That he at port St. Gillian laſt his head; 
Having no time permitted to diſcloſe 
The inward griefs that in his heart were bred; 
We need not fear the biting of the dead. 
Now let him go, tranſported to the ſeas, 
And tell my ſecrets to th? Antipodes. 


Vet it may be offered | in e of Sir France Drake, that 
this man was openly put to death, after as fair a trial by a jury 
of twelve men, as the circumſtances of time and place would 
permit; that he ſubmitted patiently to his ſentence, and re- 
ceived the ſacrament with Drake, whom he embraced imme- 
diately before his execution. Beſides theſe, there are two 
points which deſerve particular conſideration: Firſt, that in ſuch 
expeditions, ſtrict diſcipline and legal ſeverity are often abſo- 
lutely neceſſary. Secondly, that as to the Earl of Eſſex, for 
whoſe death Doughty had expreſſed concern, he was Drake's 

firſt patron; and it is therefore very improbable he ſhould de- 

{troy a man for endeavouring £9 detect his murder. Camden 


FP. . This is a quarto pamphlet, printed | in 1641, and th of the 
facts contained in it are taken from Leiceſter's commonwealth, written by Fa- 
ther Perſons; as the reader may perceive, by comparing theſe * with 
hat is — of Doughty s death in that book, p. 49. 
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and Johnſon mention the fact and the report a, wh in ſych x 
manner as ſeems to juſtify Drake: and indeed, on the ſtrifteſ} 
review of the evidence, I can ſee no probable ground to con- 
demn him. 

It was the felicity of our admiral to live under the reign of a 
pi who never failed to diſtinguith merit, or to beſtow wh 
favours where ſhe ſazs deſert. Sir Francis Drake was always 
her favourite, and ſhe gave a very lucky proof of it in reſpett to 

a quarrel he bad with his countryman, afterwards Sir Bernard 
Drake, whoſe arms Sir Francis had aſſumed; which ſo provo- 
ked the other, who was a ſeaman, and an enterprizing ſeaman 
likewiſe, that he gave him a box on the ear. The queen | took 
up the quarrel, : and gave Sir Francis a new coat z which is thus 
blazoned : Sable a feſs wavy between two pole- -ſtars argent; for 
bis creſt, A ſhip on a globe under ruff, held by a cable with a 
hand out of the clouds; over it this motto, AUXtL16 D1YINo; 
underneath, Sic PARVIS MAGNA] in the rigging whereof is 
hung up by the heels a wivern, gules, which was the arms of 
Sir Bernard Drake p. Her majeſty? 8 kindneſs, however, did not 
extend beyond 1 the grave; for ſhe ſuffered his brother I homas | 

' Drake, the companion of his dangers, whom he made his heir, 
to be proſecuted for a pretended debt to the crown; which not 

a little diminiſhed the advantages he would otherwiſe have op: 
| 80 from his brother's ſucceſſion e. 
— 18 would ſwell this work beyond its WOT bulk, if we 
ſhould enter particularly into the hiſtory of all the remarkable 
commanders who flouriſhed i in the reign of Queen Eliſabeth, 
and therefore we ſhall be more conciſe in our accounts of ſuch 
| Heroes as are yet to mention, and whoſe actions it would be 

however i injurious to the render to paſs over in abſowte ſilence. 


SinManTinFROBISHER,or, as in many writers he is called, 
Fee was a native of Forkihing, | born near Doncaſter, 


a Camdeni cans. on ii. p. 355. Johnſtoni rerom Britannicerum biſt, 
nb. 11. p. 67. De. T homas Fuller had a MS. of Mr. George Forteſeue, who 
went the voyage with Drake, but he ſays nothiag of Captain Doughty. 

b This ſtory is related by Prince from the mouth of Sir John Drake, Bart. a 
dicect deſcendent from Sir Bernard, The glory of generoſity, by John Ferne, 
1. ,ondon, 1586, 470. P. 14a, 145. | © Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, 


of 
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mentioned may be found in Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 26—96. 
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of mean parents, who bred him to the ſea a. We have very little 


account of bis junior years, or the manner in which they were 


ſpent. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf firſt by undertaking the diſco- 


vety of the north- weſt paſſage i in 1876, and made a voyage that 


year, wherein though he had no ſucceſs, yet it gained him great 
reputation e. In the year 1 $77 he undertook a ſecond expedi- 
tion, and in 1578 a third, in all which he gave the higheſt 
proofs of his courage and conduct in providing for the ſafety of 


his men, and yet puſhing the diſcovery he went upon as far as it ; 


was poſſible; ſo that, notwithſtanding his diſappointment, he ſtil] 
preſerved his credit, and this in ſpite of a little accident, which 
would certainly have oyerturned the good opinion entertained of 
a leſs eſteemed commander. He brought from the ſtraits, which 
he diſcovered, and which are {till known by his name, a large 
quantity of black, ſoft ſtone, full of yellow ſhining grains, which 


he ſuppoſed to be gold ore; but after numberleſs trials it was 


reported to be worth nothing, and ſo thrown away f. On this 
occaſion I cannot help taking notice of an accident of the like 


nature which happened to the mate of a veſſel belonging to the 


Greenland company, ſent to make diſcoveries to the north-weſt, 
He brought home likewiſe a quantity of ſhining fand, which he 
apprehended contained gold, but upon trial it was judged to be 
of no value, and the ill uſage, which on account of this ſuppo- 
ſed miſtake the poor man met with, broke his heart, Many 
years afterwards the chancellor of e ſhewed a ſmall par. 


cel of this kind of ſand from Norway to an intelligent chymiſt, 
| (the reſt by his expreſs orders having been all thrown into the 


lea); and this extracted a quantity of pure gold out of that ſands, 
in which alſo the Copenhagen artiſt could find none. 
But to return to Frobiſhęr; he commanded her majeſty's ſhip | 


the Triumph in the famous ſea-fight with the Spaniſh armada, 
and therein did ſuch excellent ſervice, that he was among the 
number of the few knights mace at W high- ee on 


4 Stowe? $ angals, p· 806. 1 A very full; account of his voyapes ere 


f Stowe's annals, 
p. 680, 681, 685, Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1262, 1270, 1271. Speed, p. 852. 
2 La . relation du Groenland, a M. la Mothe le Vayer, p. 67. Chur- 
chill's voyages (where this is tranſlated), vol. i. p. 558. Egede's natural hiſtory 


of Groenlaad, chap. ii. p. 27, 32. MP lit. p. 471 48, 49- 
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that ſignal occaſion b. In 1590 he commanded a ſquadron on the 
coaſt of Spain, which hindered the coming home of the plate. 
fleeti. In 1592 Sir Martin Frobiſher took the charge of a fleet 
fitted out by Sir Walter Raleigh, which went to the coaſt of 
Spain; and though he had but three ſhips, yet he made a ſhift 
to burn one rich galleon and bring home another k. In 1594 he 
failed to the coaſt of France to aſſiſt in retaking Breſt, which 
was regularly attacked on the land-fide by Sir John Norris with 
three thouſand Engliſh forces, at the ſame time that our admir;] 
blocked up the port. The garriſon defended themſelves bravely, 
till ſuch time as Sir Martin landed his ſailors, and, defperately 
| ſtorming the place, carried it at once, but with the loſs of ſee. 
ral captains, Sir Martin himſelf receiving a ſhot in his fide; and 
this, through want of {kill in his ſurgeon, proved the cauſe of 


his death, which happened at Plymouth within a few days after 


his return !. He was one of the moſt able ſeamen of his time; 


of undaunted courage, great preſence of mind, and equal to al. 


moſt any undertaking; yet in his carriage blunt, and a very 
ſtrict obſerver of diſcipline, even to a _— of OY which 
hindered his being beloved®. 


1 Troxes Cavinvicn of Trimley, in the county of Suffolk, 


Eſq; was a gentleman (in my conception) of the original houſe 
of that great name, though moſt writers ſay, deſcended from a 


noble family of the ſame name in Devonſhire, but certainly pol- 


ſeſſed of a very plentiful eſtate, which he, being a man of wit 
and great good humour, hurt pretty deeply by his expences at 
court. Upon this he took it in his head to repair his ſhattered 
fortune (according to the mode of thoſe tines at the n 
of the Spaniards u. 

With which view he built two ſhips from the ſtocks, one of 


a hundred and twenty, the other of threeſcore tons; and with 


k Camdeni anrales, f p. 576. i Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 17. 


* Life of Sir Walter Raleigh by Mr. Oldys, p. 63-65. I Camdeni annales, 
p. 680. Stowe, p. Bog. Fuller's worthies in Yorkſhire, p. 203, m Stove's 
annals, p. dcs. Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 182. R. Johnſtoni rerum 


Britannicarum hiſt, p. 203. The memorable ſervice of Sir John Norris at Breſt | 


in Bretagne, by Thomas Churchyard, London, 1602, gto, p. 135—141. Ful. 
ler's worthies in Yorkſhire, p. 202, 203. an Camdeni annales, p. 551. 
Stowe's annals, p. 808. Sir Wilkie Monſon' s naval tralts, p. 401. 
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theſe, and a bark of forty tons, he ſailed from Plymouth on the 
21ſt of July, 1586. He firſt made the coaſt of Barbary, then 
ſteered for Brazil, and entered the ſtraits of Magellan the 5th of 
January, 1587, and paſſed them very happily; then, coaſting 
along Chili and Peru, he took abundance of rich prizes, conti- 
nuing his courſe as high as California; he there took the St. 
Anne, which Mr. Cavendiſh, in a letter to my Lord Hunſdon, 
rightly calls an Acapulco ſhip, though in moſt of the relations 
of his voyage ſhe is ſtyled the admiral of the South-ſeas. Her 
cargo was of immenſe value, which his ſhips being too ſmall to 
carry, he was forced to burn, taking out of her however as much 
gold as was worth ſixty thoufand pounds. He then ſteered for 
the Philippine iſlands, where he ſafely arrived, and proceeded from 
them to Java Major, which he reached the firſt of March, 1588. 
He doubled the Cape of Good Hope the firſt of June, and fo 
without any remarkable accident returned fafe to Plymouth the 
_ ninth of September in the fame year, having failed completely 
round the globe, and brought home what was in that age con- 
ſidered as an amazing fortune 9. 9 
This, however, as his patrimony before, he Ai wakes; ” 
4041 in the year 1591 was compelled to think of another voyage, 
which was far from being ſo ſucceſsful as the former. He left 
Plymouth the 26th of Auguſt, 1591, with three ſtout ſhips, and 
two barks. On the eighth of April, 1 592, he fell in with the 
ſtraits of Magellan, and continued in them to the fifteenth of 
May, when, on account of the badneſs of the weather, he de- 
termined to return, which accordingly he did to the coaſt of 
Brazil, and there died of grief. One of his ſhips, the Defire, 


under the command of Mr. a Davis, actually paſſed the 
ſtraits b. | . 


1 great adventurer by fea was Mr. EDWARD Fen- 
TON, a gentleman who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral gallant 
exploits, i in this active and buſy reign, He was s deſcended from 


iP. Hakluye's voyages, vol. iii. p. 1 N pilgrims, vol. i. p. 57. sir 
William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 401. Camdeni annales, p. $52. where he re- 
fers his reader to Hakluyt. Roberti Johnſtoni rerum Britannicarum, hiſt. lib, iv. 
p. 135, p Hakluyt, vol. li. p. 842. Feb pilgrims, vol. iv. p. 1192. 


a very 
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a very worthy family in Nottinghamſhire, in which cointy 
he poſſeſſed a ſmall eſtate, of which himſelf and his younger bro. 
ther diſpoſed, inclining rather to truſt to their own abilities, than 
to that ſlender proviſion which devolved to them by deſcent 


from their anceſtors; and they are among the very few of thoſe 
who did not live afterwards to repent ſo extraordinary a proce. 


dure, Being naturally inclined to a military life, he courted 


the favour of Robert earl of Leiceſter", and his brother Am- 


broſe, earl of Warwick, and was ſo happy as to obtain their 
protection and countenance. In 1579 he engaged with Sir Mar- 


tin Frobiſher', in his deſign of diſcovering a north-weſt paſ⸗ 
ſage into the South-ſeas, having before ſerved ſome time in Ire. 
land with reputation. In this expedition he was captain of the 


Gabriel, a little bark of twenty-fave tons, and accompanied 


that famous ſeaman in his voyage to the ſtreights (which bear 
his name), in the ſummer of this year, though in their return 
he was unluckily ſeparated from him in a ſtorm, notwithſtand- 
ing which he had the good fortune to arrive in ſafety at Briſtol, 


In 1578 he commanded the Judith, one of the fifteen ſail of 


which dir Martin's ſquadron was compoſed, in a third expedi- 
tions, ſet on foot for the like purpoſe, with the title of rear-ad: 


miral; failing from Harwich on the thirty-firft of May, and 


returning to England the firſt of October following. This, 


like the two former attempts, proved wholly unſuceeſsful : Capt: 


Fenton, however, remained firmly perſuaded that ſuch a deſign 


was certainly practicable, and was continually ſuggeſting of 
what prodigious importance the diſcovery of a paſſage to the 


| north-weſt muſt be, to the commerce and navigation of this 
kingdom, and which might, notwithſtanding the repeated diſ- 
appointments it had been hitherto attended with, be again re- 
ſumed with the higheit probability of ſucceſs. His frequent ſo- 
licitations on this head, joined to the powerful intereſt of the 
earl of Leiceſter, at length procured him another opportunity of 
trying his fortune, and that in a way, and with ſuch a force, as 
could not fail of gratifying his ambition to the utmoſt: 

4 Thoroton's hiſtory of Nottinghamſhire, p. 47 5. Fuller's worth ies in that 
county, p. 318. r See the inſttuctions given him on undertaking his lat 


voyage, in Hakluyt, vol. i: i. p. 755. Stowe's annals, p. 681. s Ho- | 


7 


lungſued's chronicle, vol. ii. p. 1277. 
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of this voyage, which was chiefly ſet forth at the expence of 
the earl of Cumberland, we have ſeveral authentic accounts, 
and yet it is not eaſy to apprehend the true deſign of it. The ; 
inſtructions given by the privy-council to Mr. Fenton, and 
which are ſtill preſerved, ſay expreſsly, that he ſhould endeavour 
the diſcovery of a north-welt paſſage, but by a new route, which 
is laid down to him, viz. he was to go by the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Eaſt Indies, and being arrived at the Moluccas, 
he was to go from thence to the South-ſeas, and to attempt his 
return by the ſo-long-ſought north-weſt paſſage, and not by any 

means to think of paſſing the ſtreights of Magellan, except in 
caſe of abſolute neceſſity t. Notwithſtanding theſe inſtruftions, 
Sir William Monſon tells us plainly, that Mr. Fenton was ſent 
to try his fortune in the South-ſeas*; and ſo, moſt certainly, 
himſelf underſtood it. In the month of May, 1582, Mr. Fen- 
ton left the Engliſh coaſt, with three ſtout ſhips and a bark. 
With theſe he failed, firſt to the coaſt of Africa, and then for 
that of Brazil directly, from whence he intended to have ſailed 
for the ſtreights of Magellan; but hearing there that the king 
of Spain, who had better intelligence, it ſeems, of his project 
and of his real intentions, than he would have obtained if he 
| had read his inſtructions, had ſent Don Diego Flores de Valdez, 


| vith a ſtrong fleet into the ſtreights to intercept him, he, upon 


mature deliberation, reſolved to return. Putting into a Portu- 
gueſe ſettlement to refit, he there met with three of the Spaniſh 
ſquadron, one of which was their vice-admiral, which he ſunk, 
after a very briſk engagement, and then put to ſea, in order to 
come home. His vice-admiral, Captain Luke Ward, after a, 
long and dangerous voyage, arrived ſafely in and. on the 
thirty-firſt of May, 1583 
Captain Fenton W returned ſafely t to England, and, for 
any thing that appears, preſerved his credit, though he had the 
mortification not to accompliſh his purpoſe z and this is the more 
probable, as we find him again at fea in 1588, and entruſted 
with the command of one of the queen 8 ſhips, the pr, 5 


t © Rahe voyages, 5 iii. p. Sage: Naval ts, p. 493. 1. We 
have an account of this voyage, written by this Cptain Luke Ward, in Hakluyt, 
vol. iii, p. 757. Sir Richard Hawkins, in his obſervations, 5 xxxv, p. 85. See 
a'ſo Dr. Birch's memoirs of Elifabeth, vol. i. p. 39. | 
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as ſome * write, though others? make him captain of the Mary 
Roſe; whichever ſhip it was, he is allowed on all hands to 
have behaved with a becoming ſpirit *, and to have given very 
ſingular marks of courage, in that famous action. He paſſed 
the latter part of his life, at or near Deptford, deceaſing in the 
| ſpring of the year 1603, and lies buried in the pariſh-church of 
that place, where a handſome monument was erected to his 


memory by the great earl of Corke, who married his niece, 


_ with a very elegant inſcription thereon '. 
Notwithſtanding the diſappointment which this qeicleniin met 
with, freſh attempts were made for the diſcovery of this ſo - much- 


deſired paſſage to the north-weſt, in which Captain John Davis, 
a moſt knowing and active ſeaman, was employed. The firſt 


was in 1585; a ſecond time he failed in 1586; but in both voy- 


ages atchieved nothing beyond raiſing of his own reputation, 
which continued to be very great for upwards of thirty yearsd, 


Sir William Monſon tells us, that he conferred with this Mr. 


Davis, as well as Sir Martin Frobiſher, on this ſubject, and 
that they were able to give him no more aſſurance, than thoſe 
who had never gone ſo far; though he confeſſes, they did offer 
him (which was all he could expect) ſome very plauſible reaſons 
to prove, that ſuch a paſſage there was. In his diſcourſe on 

this ſubject, he labours hard to repreſent the undertaking as, in 


its nature, impracticable; bur, admitting it were not ſo, he 


pretends to ſhew, that no ſuch mighty advantages as are expect- 


ed could be reaped from this diſcovery. He concludes his diſ- 
courſe with hinting, that a more profitable, and at the fame 
time a more probable attempt, might be made by ſailing duc 


north directly under the pole, which he ſuppoſes would render 
the paſſage between us and China, no more than fifteen bun- 


dred 4 


— 


2 fs: FINS | „ Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 171, 
7 Camden, tome ti. P. 574. Hhaldino's diſcourſe of the Spaniſh fleet invading 


England, p. 26; 27. Biſhop Carleton's remembrincer, p. 154. 2 See the 


inſcription at large in Fuller; in which he is ſaid to have been eſquire of the 


body to Queen Eliſabeth, d We have an accoont of all the voyages in 


Hakluyt, as alſo of a voynge cf his to the Eaſt Indies, in 1604. Purchas' z . 


grums, vol. i. p. 133 e Napal 1 P- 426. 
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AMONGST the naval heroes of this glorious reign, we muſt 
not forget GEORGE CLIFFORD, earl of Cumberland, who un- 
dertook many expeditions, both in Europe and the Weſt Indies, 


at his own expence, and in ſeveral hazarded his perſon, merely 


to ſerve his queen and country, and thereby acquire a juſt 


right to fame. In fome of thoſe voyages Sir William Monſon 
aſſiſted, and has left us accounts of them, and of the reſt we 


have many relations extant. It does not appear, however, that 


the carl added any thing to his private fortune, by theſe teſti- 
monies of his public ſpirit ; and therefore the queen, to ſhew 
: how juſt a ſenſe ſhe had of his zeal and reſolution, honoured 


him, in the year 1592, with a garter, which, in her reign, was 


never beſtowed till it had been deſerved by ſignal ſervices to the 


public. This noble peer ſurvived the queen, and was in great 
favour, and in very high eſteem with her ſucceſſor. He deceaſed 


in 1605, and was the laſt heir-male of his noble family 4. 


Sir RoBERT DUDLEY, ſon to the great earl of Leiceſter, by 


the Lady Douglas Sheffield, daughter of William, Lord How. 
ard of Effingham, diſtinguithed himſelf by his application to 


maritime affairs, by his great {kill in them, and by his known 


_ encouragement to eminent ſeamen, as well as by his perſonal 


exploits, which were ſuch as deſerve to be remembered. He 


was born at Sheen in Surry, in 1 573, and having received the 
flirt tinCture of letters from one Mr. Owen Jones, at Offington 
in Suſſex, to whoſe care and diligence, in that reſpect, he had 
been committed by his father f, he was ſent ro Oxford in 1587, 
and entered of Chriſt- Church, being recommended to the in- 
ſpection of Mr. Chaloner, afterwards the learned Sir Thomas 
Chaloner, and tutor to Prince Henry, under whom he profited 

fo well in his ſtudies, as to raiſe the higheſt expectations, and 


which he lived abundantly to fulfil. By the demiſe of his father, 
who breathed his laſt September the 4th, 15888, at his houſe 


at Cornbury, in Oxfordſhire, Sir Robert became intitled, on the 


d Camden, Stowe, Speed, Holingſhed, © Hiſt. antiq. univerſ. Oxon, 
hd. ii. p. 275. f Dugdale's antiquities of Warwickſhire, edit. 2656. p. 
165. 8 The celebrated Lord Burleigh's diary of the queen's reign, in 
Mardin's collection of [tate papers, p. 788. Stowe's annals, p. 750, 


e death 


5 8 greater burden than 200, he engaged her, fought two whole 
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death of his uncle Ambroſe, earl of Warwick, to the Princely 
caſtle of Kenilworth in Warwickſhire, and other large eſtates, 
He was conſidered, at this time, as one of the moſt accompliſh. | 
ed young gentlemen | in the kingdom, having a very agreeable 
perſon, tall, finely ſhaped, an admirable complexion, his hair 
inclining to red; a very graceful air, and learned beyond bis 
years, particularly i in the mathematics; very expert in his exer. 
ciſes, ſuch as tilting, riding the great horſe, and other manly 
feats, in which he is reported to have excelled moſt of his 
ranki. Having, from his earlieſt youth, a particular turn to 
navigation, he took a reſolution, when he was ſcarce two and 
twenty years of age, of making a voyage into the South- ſeas, 
for which great preparations were made; but, before he could 
put it in execution, the queen 2 and her miles: ee 
the project was dropped k. 
In 1594 he fitted out a ſquadron « of fans fail, at his OWN ex. 
pence, and leaving Southampton on the fixth of November, 
proceeded for the coaſt of Spain, where he loſt the company of 
the other three ſhips. This, however, did not hinder him from : 
continuing his voyage to the Weſt Indies; and, in doing this 
he took two large ſhips, though of no great value. After re · 
maining ſome time about the iſland of Trinidada, he found him- 
ſelf under a neceſſity of returning home, in a much worſe con. 
dition than he went out; and yet, coming up, in his paſſage, 
with a Spaniſh ſhip of 600 tons, his own veſſel being of no 


days, till his powder was quite exhauſted, and then left her, 
but in ſo torn and ſhattered a condition, that ſhe afterwards C 
unk. This made the ninth ſhip which he had eicher taken, 
lunk, or burnt, in his voyage |. | 

He accompanied the earl of Eſſex and the 1 hari bigh-admiral 
Howard in the beginning of June 1596 in the famous expedition 
to Cadiz, and received the honour of knighthood on the 8th of 
Auguſt following for the fi ignal ſervices he there preformed: 


u See the laſt will of Robert earl of 3 in Mr. Collins's memoirs of | 
the Sidneys prefixed to the firſt yolume of the Sidney papers, p. 70. i Wood's 
athen, Oxen. vol. ii. col. 1279. “ Sce the introduction to his voyage to the 
if :ad of Trinidada, written by himſelf ai the requeſt of Mr, Richard Hakluyt. 
3 " Unkivyt, vol. iu. * 574. | n Stowe's annals, p. 771. Speed, p. 809 
| Endeayouring 


Sis ROBERT DUDLEY. 


Endeavouring ſome years after to prove the legitimacy of his 
birth, he met with ſo many obſtacles in his attempt, that, con- 
ceiving himſelf highly injured thereby, he determined to quit 
England *, and embarking for Italy, fixed upon Florence for 
the place of his retreat, where he mer with a moſt diſtinguiſhed 
reception from the then reigning grand duke of Tuſcany, and 
the Archducheſs Magdalen e of Auſtria, one to the Emperor 
Ferdinand I. 3 5 
In this his delightful retirement he derm in much admired, 
and gave ſuch ſhining proofs of his great abilities, particularly in 
deviſing ſeveral methods for the improvement of ſhipping, intro- 
ducing various manufactures, inſtructing the natives how to en- 
large their foreign commerce, and other affairs of like conſe - 
quence, that the emperor, at the requeſt of the archducheſs, to 
whom Sir Robert had ſome time before been appointed great 
chamberlain, Was pleaſed, by letters. patent bearing date at 
Vienna, March 9, 1620, to create him a duke and count of the 
empire, by the title of duke of Northumberland and earl of Wat 
wick v; and in 1630 he was by his Holineſs Pope Urban VIII. 
enrolled among the nobility of Rome 4, It was during his refi- | 
dence in this country that he formed his great deſign of making 
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Leghorn a free port, which has been of ſuch prodigious impor- 
lanee to the dukes of Tuſcany ever ſincet. In acknowledgment of 


ſuch infinite merit the grand duke aſſigned him a very liberal pen · 
fon, made him a preſent of the caſtle of Carbello, a moſt magnifi- 


cent villa three miles from Florence, which he ſo adorned and beau. 


tified as to render it one of the faireſt and fineſt palaces in Italy, 


and in which he paid his laſt debt to nature in the month of 


September, 1649, in the 76th year of his age, having acquired 
2 very extenſive reputation in the republic of letters by his learn 


ed ene Tory Pn from the following curious work, 


a 


n Dugdsle* $ nge 0 of Warwickthir, p. 166. op ' Wood's athen. Oxon 
vol. ii, col. 127, Ps 
p The letters patent at large, under the golden ſeal of bt empire, are prefxe to 
the firſt velumg of that elaborate performance mentioned in the text. 
1 Athen. Oxon, vol. ii, col, 1279, Fuller's worthies in Surrey, p. 84. 
Biſhop Burnet' s travels n Switzerland, letter v. Lioyd's ſtate-worthies, 
b. 761. | 5 5 | 
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which is exceeding rare, and of which there are very few "cop 
in this kingdom \. 


The title runs thus: Arcane del mare di D. Ruberto Dol. 


e leo duca di Northumbria, e conte di Warvich. Diviſo in libri 
« ſei, Nel primo de quali ſi tratta della longitudine practicabile 
“ in diverſi modi, d'invenzione dell' autore. Nel ſecondo, delle 


tc carte {ue generali e de portolani rettificati in longitudine, e 
& latitudine nel Terzo, della diſciplina ſua marittima e militare, 
te Nel quarto, delP architettura ſua nautica di vaſcelli da guer. 
F ra. Nel quinta, della navigazione ſcientifica, e perfetta, cive 


“ ſpirale, o di gran Circoli. Nel ſeſto, delle carte ſue geografiche, 
« e particolari. Impreſſione ſeconda. Corretta et accreſciutz, 
« ſecondo Poriginale del medeſimo excellentiſſ. Signor Duca, 
„ che fi conſerva nella libreria del convento di Firenze della 
4 Pace, de monaci di S. Bernardo dell' ordine Fulienſe. Con 
„ PIndice de capitoli, e delle figure, et iſtruzione à librai per 


« legarle. Al ſereniſſimo Ferdinando Secondo granduca di 
ce Toſcana. In Fiorenza, 1661-2, tom. fol.“ | 
It is elegantly printed on yery large imperial paper, enriched | 


with upwards of fix hundred fine plates, conſiſting of maps, 
charts, plans, and other authentic teſtimonies of the excellent 
genius of its illuſtrious author, admirably engraved. The chap- 
ters to the firſt five books, which compoſe the firſt volume, as 
well as thoſe of the ſixth, which comprehend the ſecond, are 
again ſubdivided into ſeveral ſections, and make in the wholeone | 
hundred and forty-three pages. Immediately after the title- page 
to the firſt volume appears a general index tothe firſt five books; 
next the letters-patent of Ferdinand II.; then a ſhort advertiſe- - 
ment by the editor, addreſſed to the learned reader, ſetting forth 
the many advantages of this edition, with a brief index to the 
whole fix books, which is followed by a proemial diſcourſe or 
preface on the mathematical ſcience as far as relates to his ſub- 
ject, intended as an introduction to his great work, by the duke 


of Northumberland. The firſt edition appeared i in 1630 and 


1646, the two volumes coming out at different periods“. 


(Athen. Oxon. vol. ii. al: 126. The copy at Oxferd, Anthony Wood ſays, is 


kept as a rarity in the archieves of the Bodici an library. s There is a copy 
{preſented by Sir R. Moray} in the library of the royal ſociety, 
5 „„ Sik 
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SIR RicHaRD Hawkins, fon to the famous Sir John Haw- 
Lins of whom we have before briefly ſpoken, was born at Ply- 
mouth in Devonſhire z and, as he was little inferior to his father 
in {kill or courage, he reſembled him alſo but too much in his mis- 

fortunes t. In 1593 he fitted out two large ſhips and a pinnace 
at his own expence, and had the queen's commiſhon empower» 
ing him to infeſt the Spaniards in South-America. His expedition 
was unlucky from his very firſt ſetting out; and yet, notwith- 
ſtanding a number of untoward accidents, he reſolutely perſiſted 
in his deſign of paſling the ſtraits of Magellan, and ſurrounding 
the globe, as Drake and Cavendiſh had done. He ſhared, how- 
ever, in none of their ſucceſs, though he met with moſt of their 
difficulties. One Captain Tharlton, who had been very culpable 
in diſtreſſing Mr. Cavendiſh in his laſt voyage, was guilty of the 
like baſeneſs towards Sir Richard Hawkins; for, though he 
knew his pinnace was burnt, he deſerted him at the river of 
Plate, and returned home, leaving Sir Richard to purſue his 
voyage through the traits of Magellan with one ſhip only, 
which, with equal prudence and reſolution, he performed in the 
| ſpring of the year 1594, and, entering into the South-ſeas, took 
ſeveral prizes, one of which was of conſiderable value. On the 
coaſts of Peru he was attacked by Don Bertrand de Caſtro, who 
| had with him a ſquadron of eight ſail, and two thouſand choice 
men on board; yet Hawkins made a ſhift to diſengage himſelf, 
after he had done the Spaniards incredible damage: but ſtaying 
too long in the South-ſeas, in order to take more prizes, he was 
| attacked a ſecond time by Admiral de Caſtro, who was now 
ſtronger than before; yet Hawkins defended himſelf gallantly 
for three days and three nights; and then, moſt of his men 
being killed, his ſhip in a manner ſinking under him, and him- 
ſelf dangerouſly wounded, he was prevailed on to ſurrender 
upon very honourable terms, viz. that himſelf and all on board 
ſhould have a free paſſage to England as ſoon as might be. 
Alfter he was in the enemies hands, Don Bertrand de Caſtro 
ſhewed him a letter from the king of Spain to the viceroy of 
Peru, wherein was contained a vety exaCt account of Hawkins's 
*xpedition, the number of his ſhips, their burden, men, guns, 


3 Prince's worthies of Devon. p. 391. „ 
4 | ammunition, 
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ammunition, &c. which demonſtrated how cloſe 4 correſycn: 
dence his Catholic Majeſty entertained with ſome who were too 
well acquainted with Queen Eliſabeth's councils u. He continueg 
a long time priſoner in America, where he was treated with 


great humanity by Admiral de Caſtro; but in the end; by order 


of the court of Spain, he was ſent thither, inſtead of returnin 
to England, and remained for ſeveral years a priſoner in Sexill 
and Madrid. At length be was releaſed, and returned to his 


native country, where he ſpent the latter part of his life in peace; 
leaving behind him a large account of his adventures to the time 
of his being taken by the Spaniards”, and intended to have yrit. 


ten a ſecond part, in which he was prevented by a ſudden death; 
for, having ſome buſineſs which called him to attend the pri. 


council, he was ſtruck with an apoplexy in one of the outer 


rooms. Mr. Weſtcot, ſpeaking of this accident, ſays very juſtl 
of this gentleman and his father *, “ "That if fortune had been 


c as propitious to them both, as hes were eminent for virtue; 
cc yalour, and knowledge, they might have vied with the heroes 


« of any age.” Some of his deſcendents are ſtill remaining in 


Devonſhire, but 1 in.an obſcure condition £5 


Car raid James (by many eilſed Joan) LANCASTER wat 


fitted out by ſome merchants of London to cruize on the coaſt | 
of Brazil, then in the hands of the Spaniards. He failed froni 
Dartmouth the 3oth of November, 1 594, with three ſhips, one 
of 140, another of 170, and the third of 60 tons: on board 
theſe were 275 men and boys. In the ſpace of a few weeks they | 
took thirty-nine Spaniſh ſhips, four of which they kept, and 
_Plundered the reſt; and then, joining with Captain Venner at 
the iſle of May, they ſteered for the coaſt of Brazil, where they 

| took the city of Fernambuco on the 20th of March, 1595, in 4 
manner ſcarce to be paralleled in hiſtory ; for Captain Lancaſter 


u Obſervations of Sir Richard Hawkins, p. 122, 143, 154, 169. V» bis 


| book was put to the preſs in his lifetime, but was publiſhed by a friend, after his 


deceaſe, in 15 62, in folio, under the title of The obſervations of Sir Richard 
„% Hawkins, knight, in his voyage to the South-ſea, A. D. 1593. priated for 


John Jaggard at the hand and ſtar in Fleet- ſtreet.“ See alſo Purchas's pilgrims, 
Vol. iv. p. 1367. and Captain Ellis's account, p. 1415. V ODeſeription of 
Devonſhire, Art. Plymouth, M. S. 


p. 302. 
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ordered his fine new pinnace, in which he landed his men, to 
be beat to pieces on the ſhore, and ſunk his boats, that his men 
might ſee, they mult either die or conquer; the ſight of which 
ſo frighted the Spaniards and Portugueſe, that, after a very poor 
defence, they abandoned the lower town. This the Engliſh held 
for thirty nth in which ſpace they were attacked eleven times 
by the enemy *. The ſpoil was exceeding rich, and amounted 
to ſo great a quantity, that Captain Lancaſter hired three ſail of 
large Dutch ſhips, and four Frenchmen to carry it home; and, 
having thus increaſed his fleet to fifteen ſhips, he brought them 
ſafely into the Downs in the month of July, 1595. This was 
the moſt lucrative adventure, on a private account, throughout 


the whole war; and the courage and conduct of the commander 
appears ſo conſpicuouſly therein, that he deſerves to be ever re- 


membered with honour *, even ſuppoſing he had performed no- 


thing more. But it appears from ſeveral circumſtances in the 
relations, that he was the lame who opened the trade to the 


Indies. 
We have already mas notice of the patent mad to the 


Eaſt India Company by Queen Eliſabeth in the year 1600. Their 
firſt ſtock conſiſted of ſeventy-two thouſand pounds; and the 


firſt fleet they fitted out as a company conſiſted of four large 
ſhips which failed from London, February 13, 1600, under the 


command of this Mr. James Lancaſter, who was afterwards 
| knighted, and who performed his voyage to Achen very ſucceſſ- 
fully, and eſtabliſhed the Engliſh trade throughout the Indies as 
happily and prudently as could be wiſhed. In his return his ſhip, 


which was the Dragon, was in the utmoſt peril off the Cape of 


Good Hope, having loſt her rudder, and being otherwiſe much 


damaged; yet he refuſed to go on board the Hector, contenting 


himſelf with writing a ſhort letter to the company, wherein he 


told them, they might be ſure he would do his utmoſt to fave. 


the ſhip and cargo, by thus venturing his own life and the lives 
of thoſe who were with him, adding this remarkable poſtſcript 
= in tne midſt of his confuſion? 


« The paſſage to the Eaſt Indies lies in 62 degrees, 30 minutes, 
« by the north-weſt, on the America fide.” 5 


Camdeni annales, p. 683. WE 1 Hak'uyt, vol. iii. b. 108, | 
Vor. I. . He 


= 
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He had, however, the good fortune to get into the port of 
St. Helena, where he repaired his weather- beaten ſhip as wel 
as he could, brought her ſafely into the Downs the 11th of 
September, 1603, and lived near thirty years afterwards in an 
honourable Pe, acquired chiefly by this ſucceſsful voyages. 


Er ram WII IIa Parxen of Plymouth was fitted out 
by certain merchants to cruize on the Spaniards in the Weſt In. 
dies in 1601. His whole ſtrength conſiſted in two ſhips, one of 
130, and the other of 60 tons, with about 220 men. He failed 


in the month of November, reduced St. Vincent, one of the 


cape de Verd iſlands then, ſteering for the coaſt of America, 
he took the town of la Rancheria in the iſland of Cubagua, 


| where the pearl-fiſhery is, and plundered it. He proceeded next 


to Porto- bello, which was then a very ſtrong, well-built town: 

entering the port by moon-light, he paſſed without reſiſtance, 
and attacked the place by ſurprize d. The governor Don Pedro 
Melendez made a gallant defence in the king's treaſury, to which 
he retreated; but at length that too was carried by aflault, and 


the governor taken. The booty was far from being conſiderable, 
and the beſt part of it Captain Parker diſtributed amongſt bis 


men. Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, our hero behaved 
moſt generouſly towards the enemy; he ſet Don Pedro at liberty, 
out of reſpect ta his courage; he ſpared the place, becauſe it was 
well built, and burning it could do him no good; he ſet his pri- 


ſoners at large, becauſe the money was really gone, and they 
had not wherewith to pay their ranſom, Having done all this, 


he paſſed the farts at the mouth of the harbour, by the fire of 


which the Spaniards ſuppoſed they ſhould infallibly have ſunk 
his veſſels, and returned with immortal glory to Plymouth ſound 
the 6th of May 1602*. The Spaniards themſelves mention 
his behayiour \ with honour and e 


= Camden. apnal. p. 63 39. | Porchas's pilgrims, OY p. 147. | c Harris's 


| collection of voyages, vol. i. p. 74%, 4 See the captain is relation i in Pur- 


chas' 8 pilgrims, vol. iv. p. 1243. 7276 Life of Ciptain ae in a ſupplement 
0 Prince' $ worthics of Devon, | 
| * 
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Tubsk are the principal naval heroes who flouriſhed in that 
glorious reign, wherein the foundation was ſtrongly laid of the 
prodigious maritime power, and extenfive commerce, which the 
Engliſh vation have fince enjoyed. I ſhall conclude with wiſh- 


ing, that the ſame generous ſpirit may again ariſe with a force 


that may excite us to emulate the wiſdom, courage, induſtry, 


and zeal for the public good, which animated our anceſtors, and 
enabled them to ſurmount all difficulties, and to ſpread the repu- 


tation of their arms and virtues through the whole habitable 
world. e 
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NAVAL HISTORY. 


CH AF nn: 


The Naval Hiſtory of Great Britain,” under the reign 


of King James I. including alſo an account of the 


' progreſs of our trade, and the growth of our plan- 
tations ; together with memoirs of the moſt eminent 


| ſeamen who flouriſhed 1 in that ſpace of time, 


peaceable acceſſton of the king of Scots to the Engliſh 


- I were many accidents that contributed to the 


- throne, notwithſtanding what had happened to his 
= mother, and the known averſion of the nation to the dominion 
of ſtrangers*. - On the one hand, the famous ſecretary Cecil 
and all his friends, who were in the principal poſts of the govern- 
ment, had been for a long time fecretly in King James's intereſt, 
though, to avoid the ſuſpicion of their miſtreſs, they had ſome- 


C Johnſtoni hiſtoriarum rerum Britannicarum, lib. x. p. 358. Spotſwood's 
| hiſtory of the church of Scotland, b. vi. p. 41. Stowe's chronicle continued, 


by Howes. p. 812, 817 Eail of Monmouih's memoirs, b. 175 1515 Cam · 


8 annal, Eliſ. p. 8 | 


times 


1 


of Devonſhire, p. 23, 214. Wood's Athen. Oxon, vol 1 col. 269. 
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times pretended an inclination to the Infanta's title b; which I 
ſuſpect to have been the cauſe, why ſome perſons of great qua- 
lity, who fided with the Cecils againſt Eſſex, came afterwards 
to fall into intrigues with the court of Spain. On the other 
hand, the potent family of the Howards, with all ſuch of the 
nobility and gentry as were inclined to the old religion, had an 
unfeigned affection for the king of Scots. The bulk of the 
people, too, were inclined to wiſh him for their king, out of re- 
ſpect for the memory of Eſſex, who was held to be his martyr, 
as well as out of diſlike to ſome of Queen Eliſabeth's miniſtry, 


| who they believed would be inſtantly diſcarded, when he ſhould 


be once ſeated on the throne. Yet there wanted not many 
powerful, though few open enemies to this ſucceflion, both 
abroad and at home. The Spaniards had views for themſelves e, 
the French king had an averſion mixed with contempt for King 
James, and the Pope had many projects for reſtoring his power 


| here, by bringing in ſome prince of his own religion d. There 


were, beſides, fome Engliſh pretenders, viz. ſuch as claimed 
under the houſe of Suffolk, and had been competitors againſt 
Queen Mary © ; and ſome again, as the Baſſets, who affected to 


derive themſelves from the houſe of Plantagenet ; ſo that no 


d State trials, vol. i. p. 205. The earl of Eſſex on his trial affirmed, that 
Sir Robert Cecil (afterwards earl of Saliſbury) had declared, no body but the 
Infanta had a title to the crown of England. c Caradeni apnal, Eliſabethæ, 
p. 673, Winwood's memorial:, vol. i. p. 52. Oſborne's traditional memoirs 
of Queen Eliſabeth in his works, vol. ii, p. 59. © Letters du Cardinal 
d'Oſſat, tom. v. p. 51, 55, 59. Memoirs de Sully, tom. iv. liv. xiv. Birch's 


memoirs of the reign of Eliſabeth, vol. ii. p. 506, 5 %ũ . 


eln order to have a juſt notion of theſe jarring claims, the reader may con- 


ſolt the famous treatiſe on ſacceſſjons, or, as the title runs in many editions, 
a conference about the next ſucceſſion to the crown of England. This was pub. 
liſhed in 1594, by father Robert Parſons, a Jeſuit, the moſt peſtilent and per- 
nicious book that was eyer penned. His deſign was to weaken the titte of King 
James, to expoſe the earls of Huntingdon, Derby, Hertford, &c. to the jea- 
louſy both of Queen Eliſabeth and King James, and to cry up the title of the 


Infanta, He moſt infidiouſly dedicated it to the Earl of Eſſex to draw ſuſpicion 


upon him, and aſſumed the name of R. Doleman, an inoffenſive ſecular prieſt, 


whom he hated, and whom he would gladly have ſeen hanged for this produc. 


tion of his own, which it was made treaſon in Queen Eliſabeth's reign for any 
one to have in his cuſtody, VV 
f Riſdon's de ſeription of De vonſhire, vol. i. p. 99, 101. Prince's worthics 
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been found of great benefit to the nation to have a ſtrong ſqua. 
dron of ſhips on the Spaniſh coaſt from February to November, 
there could be no umbrage taken at the increaſing of theſe in 
the ſpring of the year 1602, becauſe the war with Spain fill 
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mand of a better ſhip than the admiral himſelf had. They like. 


chard Leveſon's, with a ſuperſedeas to his commiſſion d. But, 


the queen died, King James came in peaceably, was proclaimed 
the twenty- fourth of March 1602, and crowned on the twenty -· 
fifth of July following; the fleet in the mean time keeping 
ſometimes on the Engliſh, ſometimes on the French coaſt, and 
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ſmall precaution was neceflary to prevent any diſturbance on ths 
death of Eliſabeth, or oppoſition to the deſign the miniſtry had 
formed, of immediately proclaiming King James, ahd bringing 
him with all convenient ſpeed to London. 
In ͤ the methods made uſe of for this purpoſe, the wiſdom gf 
the great men by whom they were concerted was very confi, 
cuous. For, in the firſt place, care was taken that the lieute. - 
nants in the northern' counties, and all who had any authority 
in thoſe parts, were ſuch as were either well affected to King 
James, or abſolute dependents on the then adminiſtrations, Az 
to the fleet, which was of mighty conſequence at ſuch a june- 
ture, proviſion was made for its ſecurity without the leaſt jea. 
louſy given that this was the council's intention. For, it having 


continued; and though the lords had little confidence in Sir 
Richard Leveſon, who for ſome years had been entruſted with 
this ſquadron, yet they would not remove him, but contented 
themſelves with appointing Sir William Monſon, on whom they 
could depend, his vice-admiral, giving him, however, the com- 


wiſe intimated to Sir William, when he went to this ſervice 
(the queen being then ſo low that her recovery was not expect: 
ed), that, in caſe of any ftir, Lord Thomas Howard ſhould 
immediately come and take charge of the fleet, by entering Sir 
William Monſon's ſhip, and Sir William go on board Sir Ri- 


as it fell out, there was no occaſion for executing this project: 


a E Howes' continuation of Stowe's chronicle, p. 877. Speed, p. 844. Mr. 
Camden's annals of the reign of James I. See the letter at length of the lores of 
the council, on whom the adminiſtration devolved by the death of the queen to 
that monarch, dated London, the twenty-fonrth of March, 1603, in Spotſwood, 
p. 473475» u Sir William Monſon's nayal tracts, p. 310. 


thereby 
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hereby preventing any trouble from abroad, if any ſuch had 
really been intended i, 

King James, at his acceſſion to the Engliſh throne, was about 
thirty-ſix years of age, and, if he had been a private perſon, 
would not have rendered himſelf very remarkable either by his 
virtues or his vices. Sober and religious he certainly was; and 
as to learning, he had enough, if he had known better how to 
uſe it. The greateſt of his failings were timidity, diſſimulation, 
and a high opinion of his own wiſdom ; which, however, were 
more excuſable than modern writers are willing to allow, if we 

conſider the accident that happened to his mother before his = 
| birth, the ſtrange treatment he met with in Scotland from the 
| ſeveral factions prevailing in that kingdom during his junior 
| years, and the exceſſive flatteries that were heaped on him after 
he came hither by all ranks of people. 'The nature of this work 
does not lead me to ſpeak of any part of his adminiſtration, 
except that which.relates to maritime concerns, and therefore 1 
ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that, though it was impoſe 
ſible for him to have made himſelf much acquainted with ſuch 
matters while he continued in Scotland, yet it does not at all 
appear that he was negligent of naval concerns, after he was 
once ſeated on the Engliſh throne, unleſs his haſty concluſion 
of a peace with Spain (which, however, was done by the advice 
of his council) may he reckoned an error in this reſpect; or his 
too great fear of engaging in any war afterwards, ſhould be 
thought liable to the like cenſure, _ 

The acceſſion of King James gaye a fair opportunity to the 
houſe of Auſtria to make an end of the long quarrel which had 
ſubſiſted with England; becauſe, during all that time, they had 
been in peace and amity with King James as king of Scots *. 
Immediately on his arrival at London, the arch-duke ſent over 
a miniſter to the Engliſh court, and, in conſequence of his ne- 
gociations, a peace was Toon after concluded with Spain . ! Some 


| Walt of the earl of Monmouth. Moyſes' s memoirs of 5 affairs "" 8 
Scotland, p. 310. Dr. Birch's memoirs of Eliſab. vol. ii. p. 507. x Sir 
William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 229. The duke de Sully, in his admirable 
memoirs, tom. iv. liv. xiv. and xv. where he diſcourſes very copiouſly of the po- 
litical affairs of England at this period. Wilſon, p. 673. I Stowe, 
p. 823, Speed, p. 884. Winwood's memorials, vol. ii. p. 3. 5 
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of the writers of thoſe times tell us, that it was chiefly brought 
about by the large bribes given to all the king's miniſters and 
favourites, eſpecially to the counteſs of Suffolk, for her hul. 
band's intereſt, to the earl of Northumberland for his own, 
which gratuities, they would further perſuade us, enabled them 
to build the two famous ſtructures of Audley-end in Eſſex, and 
| Northumberland-houſe in the Strand ; and, among others ſuſ. 
pected as to this particular, there are thoſe who inſinuate, that 
the lord high-admiral Nottingham came in for his ſhare on this 
occaſion. It ſeems, however, more reaſonable to conclude, that 
this peace was in reality the effect of the king's inclination, ſup. 
ported by the advice of his moſt eminent ſtateſmen, ſome of 
whom were known to have been for this meaſure in the queen' 
time a. There were two treaties, one of peace and alliance, 
the other of commerce, both figned at London, the eighteenth 
of Auguſt 1604 », the conſtable of Caſtile, the greateſt ſubje& 
in Spain, being ſent for that purpoſe. All the trading part of 
the nation were very well pleaſed with this proceeding, and 
would have been much more ſo, if the king had not taken a 
very ſtrange ſtep upon its concluſion. He erected a company 
of merchants, who were to carry on the Spaniſh commerce ex. 
cluſively, which gave both an univerſal and very juſt offence; 
for as the whole nation had borne the expence of the war, and 
trade in general had ſuffered thereby, it was but reaſonable that 
the benefits of peace ſhonld be as diffuſive. This evil, how. 
_ ever, was of no long continuance; the parliament repreſented 
to the king ſo clearly the miſchiefs that would inevitably attend 
ſuch a monopoly, that his Majeſty was content to diſſolve the 
new · erected company, and to leave the Wand trade entirely 

* Yo . 


m Oſborne? 8 traditional memoirs of the reign of King James, in bis wol ke, 
vol. ii. p. 105, Sir A. W. Court and character of King James, p. 26, 27. S* 
_ alſo an hiſtorical view of the negociations between the cuurts of England, France, 
and Bruſſels, from the MS, ſtate-papers of Sir T. Edmondes, by Dr. Birch, 5. 
222, 223, 224. à gee the life of Lord Bur eigh, written n one ol 
his domeſtics, in the firſt volume of Peck's deſiderata curioſa, p. 5 44. Ry. 
mer's {cedcra, vol. xvi. p. 579—596. Stowe's ann. p. 346. Detection 
of the court and ſtate of England, by Roger Coke, Eſq; p. 27. edit. 1696. hee 
likewiſe the act 3 James I. c. vi. which recites, among other things, that ſuch 
a nu9Ropoly tended to abate the prices of e our woofs and cloths, Cc. 


It 
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it muſt, however, be acknowledged, that there was a very 
ſtrong party againſt making this peace, and who did pot ceaſe 
to publiſh their diſlike and apprehenſions concerning it, even 
after it was concluded %, The point was certainly of high im- 
portance, otherwiſe it would not have been ſo warmly canvaſſed 
in thoſe days; and it muſt alſo have been pretty difficult, ſince 
the diſpute has reached even to our days, modern writers differ- 
ing as much about the wiſdom of King James in this article, as 


thoſe who lived in his time. To diſcuſs the matter here, would 


require more room than we have to ſpare; to paſs it entirely 
over would be amiſs, conſidering the near relation it has to the 
ſubject of this work; I will therefore content myſelf with 
ſtating the beſt reaſons that have been offered againſt the peace, 
as they were drawn up by the maſterly hand of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, and the anſwers given to them; both which I ſhall leave 
to the reader's conſideration, without fatiguing him with any 
comment of my own”. Sir Walter's reaſons were five, turning 
chiefly on the inability of the king of Spain to continue the war, 
and the mighty profits he was likely to reap from the concluſion 


of the peace, 1. He alledged, That his Catholic majeſty had 


« ſo exhauſted his treaſure, that he was no longer able to main- 
« tain the arch-duke's army in Flanders.” To this it was an- 
ſwered, that the fact was very doubtful, eſpecially if the king 
of Spain was in a condition to beſtow thoſe mighty bribes, that 
were ſaid to be diſtributed at the time this peace was made. 
2. © The interruption of his trade, and the loſſes of his mer» 
e chants were ſo great, as to break both his banks at Seville.” 
It is granted, that the ſubjects of the king of Spain ſuffered ex- 
ceſſively by the continuance of this war, but it does not follow 
that we gained in proportion; neither is it clear, that if his 
Catholic majeſty had been undone, the king of Great Britain or 
his ſubjects would have been gainers. 3. © He was afraid that 
« the Engliſh and Netherlanders would plant in the Weſt 


a See Winwood's memorials, vol. ii. p. 75 93, 101. | Wilſon, en at ; 
all the memoir«writers of thoſe times. r "Theſe, which were poſſchly the 
very points of his memorial to the king againſt the treaty, ate to be found in Lie 
Walter's dialogue between à recuſant and a Jeſuit, among the genuine remains, 


publiſhed at the end of an mort of his hiſtory” of the world, 97 Philip Ra- 
leigh, Eſq; 8vo. 1700. 
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1 ates, and ſteadineſs enough to inſiſt upon and to obtair- it. 
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Indies.“ If this fear drove him to grant us better terms, it 
was our advantage; if not, we could have obtained little 
fettling in thoſe parts of America which are claimed by Spain; 
and it was never pretended, that we made this war to extend 
the trade or to procure countries for the Dutch. 4. « The 
« king of Spain makes this peace to recruit his coffers, and en. 
e able himfelf to break into war again.” To judge by what 
was paſt, this could not well be the motive ; for it could hardly 
be ſuppoſed that Spain would ſoon recover as great ſtrength as 
ſhe had at the commencement of the war, when yet the was 
unable to exeeute her own projects, or to defend herſelf againſt 
us. 5. © The king of Spain took this ſtep, that the Engliſh 
„ might decline and forget the paſſages and pilotage to the 
% Weſt Indies, and their fea-officers be worn out; for, except 
« a little trade for tobacco, there is not a fhip that ſails that 
« way; and ſeeing the Spaniards may hang up the Engliſh, or 
„ put them to death by torments, as they do, and that the 
« Engliſh dare not offend the Spaniards in thoſe parts, a moſt 
ec notable advantage gotten in the concluſion of the peace! it is 
« certain that the Engliſh will give over that navigation, to the 
« infinite advantage of the Spaniſh king, both preſent and fu - 
„ ture,” Experience ſhewed, that, though this was a plauſible, 
pet it was not a true deduction; for, in conſequence of this 
peace, many plantations were fettled by us, and our trade to 
Ameriea in particular, as well as our commerce in general, flou- 
riſned beyond the example of former times. Inſtead of objec- 
tions, which are eafily framed againſt the beſt meaſures by men 
of quick parts and much political knowledge, it would have 
been more to the purpoſe to have ſhewn what advantages we 
| were to reap from the continuance of the war, and how it might 
| have been better ended at laſt, than by fuch a Peace a8 was now 

made. | | 
Bunt if this treaty gave ſome difatisfaQtion at home, it raiſed 
7 no lefs diſcontent abroad *. The Hollanders, who were leſt to 


. View of the negociations between England, renee. and Broſkas, dy Dr. 
Birch, p. 287. Wiowead's memorials, vol. ii. p. 453, 454. By comparing 
theſe books the reader will fee, that King James was not fo puſillanimous 3 
prince, in reſpect to foreign affairs, as he is generally repreſented, but had ſpitit 
enough to demand ſatisfaction for an inſinuation of this ſort by prince Mavrice to 


' thi 


in this reign, and therefore I think it will not be amiſt! to give 
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5 * 


{viſt for themſelves, and who had reaped ſo great advantages 


from the favour of Queen Eliſabeth, were exceedingly exaſ- 
perated at a ſtep ſo much to their immediate diſadvantage. But 
as they found themſelves ſtill ſtrong enough not only to cope 
with the Spaniards, but alſo to make a greater figure than moſt _ 
other nations at ſea, they loſt that reſpect which was due to 


the Engliſh flag, and began to aſſume to themſelves a kind of 


equality even in the narrow ſeas. This was quickly repreſent- 
ed to the king as an indignity not to be borne, and thereupon 
he directed a fleet to be fitted out, the command of which was 


given to Sit William Monſon, with inſtructions to maintain 


the honour of the Enghſh flag, and that fuperiority which was 
derived to him from his anceſtors in the Britiſh ſeas . This 
fleet put to ſea in the ſpring of 1604, and was continued an- 
nually under the ſame admiral, who appears to have been LY 
man of great ſpirit and much experience; for, as he tells us in 


his own memoirs, he ſerved in the firſt ſhip of war fitted out 


in the reign of Queen Eliſabeth, and was an admiral in the laſt 
fleet ſhe ever ſent to ſea. Yet he found it a very difficult mat» | 


ter to execute his commiſſion; the Dutch, whenever he con- 


ferred with any of their chief officers, gave him fine language 
and fair promiſes ; but they minded them very little, taking our 


ſhips on very frivolous pretences, and treating thoſe they found 


on board them with great ſeverity, till ſuch time as it appeared 
the admiral would not bear ſuch uſage, and began to make re- 
priſals, threatening to hang as pirates people who ſhewed them- 
ſelves very little better in their actions. There were alſo high 
conteſts about the flag, which began through ſome accidental 


_ eivilities ſhewn to the Hollanders in the late reign, when they 
_ failed under the command of Engliſh admirals, upon joint ex- 


peditions, and were on that account treated as if they had been 
her Majeſty's own ſubjects; which favours they now pretended 
to claim as prerogatives due to them in quality of an independent 
ſtateu. We have no matters of very great importance to treat 


9 8 Wias eee gol. ii, p. 27, 34» 36, 85. Sir Ankeny"? Weldor's | 
court and character of King James, p. 48, 49. Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, 
p. 237. , Rapin, vol. ii. p. 170. u See this matter tated in Seldeni mare | 
chauſu m, lib, ii. cap, 26, Molloy de jure maritimo, tit. r4 AG, TY 


had ont 


far (perhaps as far as they were ever carried), under fo pacific 


. and advanced it again. His coming from the other coaſt at 


* arrival at that time was for no other end than to ſhew the 
e ambaſlador, who he knew would ſpread it abroad through. 


e kings of the ſea, as well as his Majeſty, I haftened the 


he willingly promiſed. 


4 flag, as a duty due to his Majeſty's ſhips : he anſwered, that 
ce he had ſtruck it thrice, which he thought to be a very ſuffi- 
6 « cient acknowledgment, and it was more than former admi- 
4. rals of the narrow ſeas had required at his hands. 


„ when na more but ſtriking the flag was required, England 


= 
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the reader an account in Sir William Monſon's own words, of 
the ſpirit with which he inſiſted on ſatisfaction from the Dutch 
on this head, whereby the right of the Engliſh flag, which hay 
been ſo much ſtood upon ſince, was eſtabliſhed with regard to 
this republic; the rather, becaufe I know there are many who 
will ſcarce believe, that matters of this nature were carried ſo 


a prince, 

ce In my return from Calais 158 Sir William, cc the firſt of 
July 1605, with the emperor's ambaſſador, as I approached 
© near Dover road, I perceived an increaſe of ſix ſhips to thoſe 
6: I left there three days before, one of them being the admi. 
et ral; their coming in ſhew was to beleaguer the Opaniards 
4 who were then at Dover, 
ce As I drew near them the admiral ſtruck his flag thrice, 


cc ſuch a time, cauſed me to make another conſtruction than 
« he pretended ; and indeed it ſo fell out, for I conceived his 


« out all Europe, as alſo the Spaniards, that they might have 
« the leſs eſteem of his Majeſty's prerogative in the narrow 
«« ſeas, that by their wearing their flag, they might be reputed 


© ambaſſador aſhore, and diſpatched a gentleman to the ad- 
« miral, to entreat his company the next 215 to W which 


„ The gentleman told him, I required him to take in his 


„ The gentleman replied, that he expected ſuch an anſwer | 
« from him, and therefore he was prepared with what to ſay 
« to that point. He told him, the times were altered; for 


* 


„ and Holland were both of them in hoſtility with Spain, 
which caufed her Majeſty to tolerate divers things in them; 
25 for inſtance, the admirg's wearing his flag in the expe- | 

| 6 dition 


4— 


oy 


e 
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4 dition to Cadiz, and the iſlands, where the lord admiral of 
« England and the lord of Eſſex went as generals, and that 
« courteſy they could not challenge by right, but by permiſ- 
« ſion; and the wars being now ceaſed, his Majeſty did require 
« by me, his miniſter, ſuch rights and duties as have formerly 
« belonged to his progenitors, 

« 'The admiral refuſed to obey my command, ſaying, he ex- 
« pected more favour from me than from other admirals, in 
e reſpect of our long and loving acquaintance ; but he was 
« anſwered that all obligations of private friendſhip muſt be 
« laid aſide, when the honour of one's king and country is at 
« ſtake. The gentleman adviſed him in a friendly manner to 
« yield to my demand; if not, he had commiſſion to tell him, 
« ] meant to weigh anchor, and come near him, and that the 
« force of our ſhips ſhould determine the queſtion for, ra- 
« ther than I would ſuffer his flag to be worn in view of ſo 
many nations as were to behold it, I reſolved to bury myſelf | 
« jn the ſea, 
« The admiral, it ſeems, upon better advice, took in his 
« flag, and ſtood immediately off to fea, firing a gun for the 
« reſt of the fleet to follow him. And thus I loſt uw gueſt 
« the next day at dinner, as he had promiſed. 
« 'This paſſage betwixt the admiral and me was obſerved 
« from the ſhore, people beholding us to ſee the event. Upon 
my landing I met with Sciriago, the general of the Spaniards, 
« who in the time of Queen Eliſabeth was employed under 
Mendoza, the ambaſſador of Spain. He told me, that if 
the Hollanders had worn their flag, times had been ſtrangely 
« altered in England, ſince his old maſter King Philip the ſe. 
« cond was ſhot at by the lord admiral of England, for wear- 


« ing his flag in the Narrow ſeas, when he came to marry 
« Queen Mary w. 


through the vigilance of admiral Monſon, the Dutch were de- 
feated in all their pretenſions, and the prerogatives of the Bri- 
tiſh ſovereignty at ſea were thoroughly maintained; yet the re- 
public of Holland itil kept up a ſpirit of — which 


* ir william Monſon' s naval tracts, p. 242, 243. 


broke 


Theſe diſputes contiimed for many years; and tb — 
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broke out in ſuch acts of violence, as would not have hee 
Paſt by in the days of Queen Eliſabeth ; yet our admiral doe 
not ſeem, to charge the king or his miniſtry in general, with 
want of inclination to do themſelves juſtice ; but lays it ey. 
preſsly at the door of ſecretary Cecil, afterwards earl of $alif 
bury; who thought it, he ſays, good policy to paſs by ſuc 
kind of offences *, but he does not report any reaſons up, 
which that kind of policy was grounded; yet it did not abſo. 
lutely, or conſtantly prevail, even in the councils of King 
James; for upon ſome ſurmiſes that foreigners took unreaſan, 
able liberties in fiſhing in our ſeas, a proclamation was publiſh, 
ed in the year 1608, roundly aſſerting the king's ſovereignty ig 
that point, and prohibiting all foreign nations to fiſh on the 
Britiſh coaſt ; this, though general in appearance, had yet; 
more particular relation to the Dutch, who found themſelves f 
far affected thereby, eſpecially when the king appointed com: 
miſſioners at London for granting liceaces to ſuch foreignen 
as would fiſh on the Engliſh coaſt; and at Edinburgh, for 

| granting licences of the like nature to ſuch as would fiſh in the 
northern ſea; and to theſe regulations, though with great re. 
luctance, they ſubmitted for the preſent 3 the reaſon of which 
ſeems to be, their having then affairs of great moment to mu 
nage with the court of Great Britain v. In theſe important 
concerns, notwithſtanding all that had paſſed, they ſucceeded, 
and two treaties were concluded on the twenty-ſ:xth of June 
1608, between the crown of Great Britain, and the States 
General; the one of peace and alliance, the other for ſtating 
and ſettling the debt due to King James 2. One would hate 


* The reader may conſult the diſpatches of this great minier, in Wi 
wood's memorials. The grand point upon which the Hollanders (tod, vn 
our old treaties with the houſe of Burgundy, which, they ſaid, ſhould be ob- 
ſerved towards them. The reaſon, probably, of Saliſbury's countenancin! 
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5 them was this, that his father had adviſed Queen Elitebeth to inſiſt on tho 

; treaties as ſuſſicient to Juſtify her aſſiſting the provinces, notwithſtanding hit 

| leagues with Spain. Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 244. ”— 

4 y Winwood's memorials, vol. ii, p. 358, 359. See a very ſearce ard er 

N krious tract, intitled, England's way to win wealth, Sc. by Tobias Gentle. 

MN man, London, 1614, 4to, dedicated to the eart of Northampton, where tit 

wn injucies the Britiſh nation ſuffered by the Dutch fiſhing in our ſeas are deſcribed 

0 27 Large. 2 Rymer's fœdera, tome xvi. p. 674, et ſeg. 
: imagined L 

\ 
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WW; magined, that the advantages obtained by theſe treaties ſhould 
hlave brought the republic to a better temper in reſpect to other 
matters; but it did not, for within a ſhort time after, they diſ- 
I puted paying the aſſize-herring in Scotland, the licence-money 
. England; and, to protect their ſubjects from the penalties 
ich might attend ſuch a refuſal, they ſent ſhips of force to 
eſcort their herring buſſes !. Theſe facts, as they are incon- 
| : teſtible, I think myſelf obliged to relate, though without the 
WW caſt prejudice againſt the Dutch, who are a people certainly to 
oe commended for all ſuch inſtances of their public ſpirit, as 
W:ppcar to be conſiſtent with the right ot their neighbours, and 
the law of nations b. 125 

haut at this time of day, miniſters were two much afraid of 
2 parliaments to run the hazard of loſing any of the nation's 
Wrights, for want of inſiſting upon them, and therefore they pre- 


been 
does 
with 
it ex, 
Sali. 
ſuch 
Upon 
abſo. 
King 
2aſon, 
1bliſh, 
ty in 
on the 
yet; 
ves 


com N vailed upon the king to republiſh his proclamation (which fol- 
ignen BW lows), that a parliament, whenever they met, might ſee they 
b, for nad done their duty, and n the king e as they 
in the 


3 mould think fit. 5 


at Its 

93 The Proclamation concerning Fiſhing. 

ortant J 38 „ 
eded, WI. we have been contented, ſince our coming 
Jung to the crown, to tolerate an indifferent and promiſcuous 
tate. kind of liberty, to to all our friends whatſoever, to fiſh within our 
ſtating ſtreams, and upon any of our coaſts of Great Britain, Ireland, 


Wand other adjacent .iſlands, ſo far forth as the permiſſion, or 


| have 
Rule thereof, might not redound to the impeachment of our pre- 


| Win rogative royal, or to the hurt and damage of our loving ſub- 
», wa jects, whoſe preſervation and flouriſhing eſtate, we hold our- 
be ob⸗ 


ſelf principally bound to advance before alt worldly reſpects . 
ſo finding, that our continuance therein, hath not only given 
oecaſion of over-great encroachments upon our regalities, or 
rather queſtioning of our right, but hath been a means of daily 
wrongs to our own e 125 exercite the trade of filhing, ; 


nancin 
vn tho't 
ing hit 


ard ci. 
Gentle 
ere the 

leſcribed * Seldeni mare clauſ. lib. ii. cap. 3T«-£X "35 Parli-ment, 4 Tac. 6, cap. 60. 
& Rot. Parliament, 6 ejoſdem cap. 86. 


dets way all be tound in the paper- fice. 
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as (either by the multitude of ſtrangers, which do pre-occup 
thoſe places, or by the injuries which they receive moſt com. 
monly at their hands) our ſubjects are conſtrained to abandon 


their fiſhing, or at leaſt are become fo diſcouraged in the ſame, 


as they hold it better for them to betake themſelves to ſome 
other courſe of living, whereby not only divers of our coal 


towns are much decayed, but the number of our mariners daily 


diminiſhed, which is a matter of great conſequence to our 


eftate, conſidering how much the ſtrength thereof conſiſteth in 


the power of ſhipping and uſe of navigation; we have thought 
it now both juſt and neceſſary, in reſpect that we are now, ly 
God's favours, lineally and lawfully poſſeſſed, as well of the 


iſland of Great Britain, as of Ireland, and the reſt of the iſles 


adjacent; to berhink. ourſelves of good and lawful means to 


prevent thoſe inconveniencies, and many others depending on 


the fame, In conſideration whereof, as we are deſirous that 
the world may take notice, that we have no intention to deny 


our neighbours and allies thoſe fruits and benefits of peace and 


friendſhip, which may be juſtly expected at our hands, in ho. 


nour and reaſon, or are afforded by other princes mutually in 
the point of commerce, and exchange of thoſe things which 
may not prove prejudicial to them; ſo becauſe ſome ſuch con- 


venient order may be taken in this matter, as may ſufficiently 


provide for all thoſe important conſiderations which depend 
_ thereupon ; we have reſolved, firſt, to give notice to all the 


world, that our expreſs pleaſure is, that from the beginning of 


the month of Auguſt next coming, no perſon, of what nation 
er quality ſoever, being not our natural-born ſubjects, be per- 
mitted to fiſh upon any of our coaſts and ſeas of Great Britain 
Ireland, and the reſt of the iſles adjacent, where moſt uſually 


heretofore any fiſhing hath been, until they have orderly de- 


manded and obtained licences from us, or ſuch our commil- 
ſioners as we have authoriſed in that behalf, viz. at London 
for our realms of England-and Ireland, and at Edinburgh for 
our realm of Scotland, which licences our intention is, ſhall be 
| yearly demanded for ſo many veſſels and ſhips, and the tonnage 
thereof, as ſhall intend to fiſh for that whole year, or any pat 


thereof, upon any of our coaſts and ſeas, as aforeſaid, upon 
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T £ſhermen, and otherwiſe injuring our navigation e. 


in exchange; 
1 months d. 


8+ Kine JAMES « 3 


pein of ſuch chaſtiſement, as ſhall be fit to be inflicted upon 
ſuch as are wilfully offenders. 


Given at our palace of Weſtmitiſter; the 6th day of 
May, in the 7th year of our reign of Great Bri- 
tain, anno Dom. 1609. 


There were alſo lome ſtruggles in this reign with the 
French, about the ſame rights of fiſhery, and the ſovereignty 
of the ſea, in which, through the vigorous meaſures taken 


| by Sir William Monfon, the nation prevailed, and the French 


were obliged to deſiſt from their practices of diſturbing our 


In 1614, 
the ſame admiral was ſent to ſcour the Scots and Iriſh ſeas, 


which were much infeſted wich pirates. We need not much 


vonder at this; if we conſider, that, till King James's acceſſion 
W to the throne of England, there was little, indeed ſcarce any 


naval ſtrength in his own country, anò that in Ireland, the Spa- 
niards, by frequently practiſing this piratical trade during the 
war, had given the barbarous inhabitants ſuch a reliſh of it, 
that they could not forſake it in time of peace. The noife, 
however, of their depredations far exceeded the damage; for 
when, on the firſt of June, Sir William Monſon made the coaft 
of Caithneſs, the moſt northern part of Scotland, he found 


| that, inſtead of twenty pirates; of whom he expected to have 


intelligence in thoſe parts, there were in fact but two, one of 
whom immediately ſurrendered, and the other was afterwards 


taken by the admiral on the coaſt of Ireland ; where, by a pro- 
per mixture of clemency and ſeverity, he extirpated theſe rovers, 


and reclaimed the inhabitants of the ſea- coaſt from their ſcanda- 


| Jous way of living, by affording ſhelter and protection to pi- 


rates, furniſhing them with provifions, and taking their plunder | 
This ſervice Sir William performed in three 


e Sir William Monſon? S 56 001 . p. 243. G 5 England's way to 
win wealth, p. 34. 4 Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 247, 251. 
The Dutch amdaſſador, by order of the States, had complained loudly of theſe 
pizates in 1611, and had even deſired the king's permiſſion to purſue them into 


the very haven of that kingdom (Ireland). Winwood's memorials, vol. iii. 
p. 285, 286. 5 | | 1 
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In 1617, Sir Walter Raleigh was releaſed from his impriſon. 
ment in the Tower, and had a commiſſion from the king to dif. 
cover and take poſſeſſion of any countries in the ſouth of Ame. 
rica, which were inhabited by heathen nations, for the enlarge. 
ment of commerce and the propagation of religion e; in the un. 
dertaking which expedition, his expences were borne by him. 

ſelf, his friends, and ſuch merchants as entertained a good opi. 
nion of the voyage. His deſign has been variouſly repreſented, 
and I ſhall be at liberty to examine it hereafter more at large, 
in its proper place. At preſent, I am to ſpeak of it only as a 
public concern, in which light it was juſtifiable beyond all queſ- 


tion, notwithſtanding the outcries that were made againſt it by 


the Spaniards. It is indeed pretty evident, that the complaints 


of their miniſter Don Diego Sarmiento d' Acuna, ſo well known 


afterwards by the title of Count Gondemar, were not ſo much 


grounded on any notions he himſelf had of the injuſtice of this 


deſign, as on a piece of Spaniſh policy, by raiſing a clamour 
on falſe pretences, to diſcover the true ſcope and intent of Sit 
Walter's voyage. In this he was but too ſucceſsful; for, upon 
his repreſentations, that excellent perſon was obliged to give 2 


diſtinct account, as well of his preparations for executing, as of 


the deſign he was to execute; and this (by what means is not 
clear) was communicated to the Spaniards, who thereby gained 


an opportunity, firſt of diſappointing him in America, and then 
of taking off his head upon his return, to the laſting diſhonour 
of this reign, as well as the great detriment of the nation; for, 
_ without all doubt, this project of Sir Walter Raleigh's, for ſet- 


tling in Guiana, was not only well contrived, but well founded; 
and, if it had been followed, might have been as beneficial to 


Britain as Brazil is to Portugal f. 


The diſputes with the ſtates of Holland s, in 1 to the 
right of n broke out _ in the year 1618 from the 


e Rymer 8 finders, vol. x xvi. p. 789. 
Ka leigb, p. 96. 


s Mr. Camden, in his annals of the reign of this prince, ſays; that the depu · 


f Se ours. life of Sir U Wiler 


ties of the ſtates, at their audiente of the king; on the thirty- firſt of December, 
1618, intteated that nothing might be dont in reſpect to the herting-fiſhing, as it 
was the great ſupport of theif commonwealth, and the only ſnecour and relief of 


the common le, in gue to the e troubles then amongſt them. 


old 
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eld cauſes, which were plainly a very high preſumption of their 
own maritime force, and an opinion they had entertained of the 
king's being much addicted to peace. It is not at all impoſſible, 
that they had a great opinion likewiſe of their miniſter's capa- 

city, and that ſooner or later, if they could but keep up a long 
negociation, they might either prevail upon the king to drop his 
pretenſions, or repeat their own ill- founded excuſes ſo often, 
till in the cloſe they gained credit. At this time, thoſe who 
| hated the Engliſh miniſtry, treated theſe differences with that 
republic as rather criminal than honourable ; but the ſame men 
living long enough to get the ſupreme power into their own 
hands, in the time of the long parliament, cauſed the letters of 
ſtate written at that juncture to be drawn out of the duſt and 
rubbiſh, and made them, without the ſmalleſt ſcruple, the foun- 
dation of that quarrel, which they proſecuted with force of 

arms. It is to be hoped, that no occaſion of the like nature 
will ever happen; but, nevertheleſs, as thoſe letters are very 
curious, and much to the purpoſe, a few extracts from them 
cannot but be e and may be uſeful. 


ExTRACT of 5 from Ser Naunton to Sir Dud- 
"oF Carleton, ambaſſador to me: e dated the 
21ſt of Dene, 1618. 


« I MUST now let your lordſhip know, that the ſtates com- 
te miſſioners and deputies both, having attended his Majeſty at 
« Newmarket, and there cited their letters of credence, 
« returned to London on Saturday was ſe'ennight, and, upon 
« Tueſday, had audience in the council- chamber, where, being 
« required to communicate the points of their commiſſion, they 
delivered their meditated anſwer at length. The lords, upon 

« peruſal of it, appointed my Lord Bining and me to attend his 

« Majeſty for directions, what reply to return to this anſwer 
« of theirs, which we repreſented to their lordſhips yeſterday 


| © having been ſo often required by your lordſhip, his Majeſty's 
© ambaſlador, as from himſelf in their public aſſemblies, to 
« {end over commiſſioners fully authoriſed to treat and con- 
66 chills, not only of all differences grown between the ſubjects 


3 N 2 „ of 


«© to this effect; That his Majeſty found it ſtrange, that they, 
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« of both * touching the trade to the Eaſt Indies, and che 
cc whale-fiſhing, and to regulate and ſettle a joint and an even 
« traffic in thoſe quarters; but withal, to take order for 2 
« more indifferent courſe of determinin g other queſtions, grow. 
« ing between our merchants and them, about their draperies 
T: and the tare z and more eſpecially, 1 to determine his Majeſty's 
ce right for the tle fiſhing, upon all the coaſts of his three 
60 kingdoms, into which they had of late times incroached far. 


(c ther than of right they could; and, laſtly, for the reglement 


60 and reducing of their coins, 3 ſuch a proportion and cor- 


cc reſpondence with thoſe of his Majeſty. and other ſtates, that 


ce their ſubjects might make no advantage to tranſport our mo. 


C nies by enhancing their valuation there. All which they con- 


00 feſſed your lordſhip had inſtanced them for i in his Majeſty's 


7 « name; that after all this attent on his Majeſty's part, and ſo 


ce long deliberation on theirs, they were come at laſt with a 


« propoſition, to ſpeak only to the two firſt points, and in- 


ce ſtructed thereunto with bare letters of credence only, which 
« his Majeſty takes for an imperious faſhion of proceeding in 
cc them, as if they were come hither to treat of what themſclres 


ce pleaſed, and to give law to his Majeſty in his own kingdom, 
© and to propoſe and admit of nothing but what ſhould tend 
"06 merely to their own ends. 1 | 


« To the ſecond, whereas they EET Geha al debate of 


ce the ſiſning upon his Majeſty's coaſts firſt, by allegations of 
their great loſſes, and the fear of an eſmeute of their people, 


e who are all intereſted in that queſtion, and would belike 


& break out into ſome combuſtion to the hazard of their ſtate, 
which hath lately ſcaped naufrage, and i is not yet altogether | 


= & 
ov. 


calmed. What is this, but to raiſe an advantage to them- 
ce ſelves out of their diſadvantage 7 ? But afterwards, they pro- 


% an immemorial poſſeſſion, ſeconded by the law of nations; 


eto which his Majeſty will have them told, that the kings of 
« Spain have ſought leave to fiſh there by treaty from this 
crown, and that the king of France, a nearer neighbour to 
x pur coalts than they, to this day requeſts leave for a few 
ö 0 veſſels to fiſh for proviſion of his own houſehold ; that they, 
« being A be of fo late date, Gould | be the firſt that would 


66 preſua: 


 ſefled their lotbucſs to call it into doubt or queſtion, claiming. 
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e preſume to queſtion his Majeſty's ancient right, ſo many hun- 
e dred years inviolably poſſeſſed by his progenitors, and ac- 
« knowledged by all other ancient ſtates and princes. That 
« themſelves, in their public letters of the laſt of June, ſent by 
« your lordſhip, ſeemed then to confirm their immemorial pol. 
c ſeſſion, as they term it, with divers treaties, as are that of the 
« year 1550, and another between his Majelty” s predeceſſors 
e and Charles V. as prince of thoſe provinces, and not by the 
« law of nations. To which, their laſt plea, his Majeſty would 
7 have them told, that he, being an ilander prince, is not ig- 
« norant of the laws and rights of his own kingdom, nor doth 
tt expect to be taught the law of nations by them, or their 
« Grotius, whoſe ill thriving might rather teach others to dif, 
« ayow hig poſitions; and his honeſty called in queſtion by 
« themſelves, might render his learning as much ſuſpected ta 
« them as his perſan, This his Majeſty takes for an high point 
e of his ſovereignty, and will not have | it flighted over in any 
« faſhion whatſoever. 

% Thus 1 have particulated unto you the manner of our 
ce proceeding with them. Let them adviſe to ſeek leave from 
« his Majeſty, and acknowledge in him his right, as other 
„ princes have done, and do, or it may well come to paſs, that 
« they that will needs bear all the world before them, by their 
ce mare liberum, may ſoon come to have neither ferram & ſor 
6 lun, nor rEMpublicg liberam.“ 


ExTRAcT of a e of hs ſai ambaſſador to Secretary 
Naunton, dated at the Hague, the thirtieth of December, 
1618, | | 


« WarTHER the final ker here will be according to 
© his Majeſty's deſire, in that point concerning the fiſhing upon 

** the coaſts of his three kingdoms, I cannot ſay; and by ſome. 

3 8 what which fell from the Prince of Orange, by way of dif, 

„ courſe, when he took leave of me on Monday laſt, at his 
departure, I ſuſpect it will not, in regard the magiſtrates of 
* theſe towns of Holland, being newly placed, and yet ſcarce 
* faſt in their ſeats, who do authorize the deputies which come 
« hither to the allembly of the ſtates, I in all things they are to 
| CC regt 
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« treat and reſolve, will not adventure, for fear of the people, 
to determine of a buſineſs on which the livelihood of fie 
« thouſand of the inhabitants of this one ſingle province doth 
c depend. I told the prince, that howſoever his Majeſty, both 
« in honour of his crown and perſon, and intereſt of his king. 
« doms, neither could nor would any longer deſiſt from havin 

“ his right acknowledged by this ſtate, as well as by all other 
“ princes and commonwealths, eſpecially finding the ſame open. 
&« ly oppugned, both by their ſtateſmen and men of war, 28 


ce the writings of Grotius, and the taking of John Brown the 


« laſt year, may teſtify; yet this acknowledgment of a right 
& and a due, was no excluſion of grace and favour, and that 
« the people of this country paying that ſmall tribute upon 


c every one of their buſſes, which is not ſo much as diſputed 
„ by any other nation whatſoever, ſuch was his Majeſty's 


« well-wiſhing to this ſtate, that I preſumed of his permiſſion 
« to ſuffer them to continue their courſe of fiſhing, which they 
«© might uſe thereby with more freedom and leſs apprehenſion 
« of moleſtation and let than before, and likewiſe ſpare the 


_ cc coſt of ſome of their men of war, which they yearly ſend 
22 Of out to maintain that by force, which they may have of © cour- 
; 40 teſy. 


4 The prince anſwered, that for bimfelf, at his return PER 


« Utrecht, he would do his beſt endeavours to procure his Ma- 
c jeſty's contentment ; but he doubted the Hollanders would 
ce apprehend the ſame effect in their payment for fiſhing as they 
de found in the paſſage of the Sound, where at firſt an eaſy mat- 
ce ter was demanded by the king of Denmark, but now more 


« exacted than they can poſſibly bear; and touching their men 


« of war he ſaid, they muſt {till be at the ſame charge with 
ee them, becauſe of the pirates. Withal he caſt out a queſtion 


« to me, whether this freedom of fiſhing might not be redeem: 


e ed with a ſum of money? To which I anſwered, it was a 
„ matter of royalty more than of utility, though N were 


not to neglect their profit“. bs oY 
ExTR4ct 


b Yet, that we may perceive, whenever our court „ with due ſpirit, 
ir had its eſſe, and brought even theſe ſubtile negaciators to make gonceſhions, 


lch! NY zality deitroyed ali their 3 corenſions at other times, will appear from 
| | af 


* 
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TxTRACT of a LETTER from Secretary Naunton to the Lord 
Ambaſſador Carleton, dated the twenty-firſt of January, 1618. 


« As I had dictated thus far, I received direction from his 
« Majeſty to ſignify to the ſtates commiſſioners here, That albeit 
« their earneſt intreaty, and his gracious conſideration of the 
« preſent trouble of their church and ſtate, had moved his Ma- 
« jeſty to conſent to delay the treaty of the great fiſhing till the 
« time craved by the commiſſioners, yet underſtanding by new 
« and freſh complaints of his mariners and fiſhers upon the 
« coaſts of Scotland, that, within theſe four or five laſt years, 
« the Low-country fiſhers have taken ſo great advantages of his 
« Majeſty's toleration, that they have grown nearer and nearer 
« upon his Majeſty's coaſts year by year, than they did in pre- 
« ceding times, without leaving any bounds for the country- 
« people and natives to fiſh upon their prince's coaſts, and op- 
« prefſed ſome of his ſubjects of intent to continue their pretended. 
« poſſeſſion, and driven ſome of their great veſſels through their 
« nets, to deter others by fear of the like violence from fiſhing | 
« near them, c. His Majeſty cannot forbear to tell them, 
. that he is ſo well perſuaded of the equity of the ſtates, and 

« of the honourable reſpect they bear unto him, and to his ſub- 
« jects for his ſake, that they will never allow ſo unjuſt and in- 
« tolerable oppreſſions; for reſtraint whereof, and to prevent 
© the inconveniencies which muſt enſue upon the continuance of 
« the ſame, his Majeſty hath by me deſired them to write to 
their ſuperiors to cauſe proclamation to be made, prohibiting 
« any of their ſubjects to fiſh within ſourteen miles of his Ma- 
« jeſty's coaſts this year, or in any time hereafter, until orders 
« be taken by commiſſioners to be authoriſed on both ſides for 


an EXTRACT of a LETTER dated January 14th, 1618, from the ſame ambaſ- 

ſador to Secretary Naunton, in which he gives him to underſtand, © That having 
* been expoſtulated with, but in a friendly manner, by certain of the ſtates 
* about his late propoſition as unſeaſonable and fharp, they ſaid, they acknow- 
** ledged their commiſſioners went beyond their limits in their terms of imme- 
* morial poſſeſſion, immutable droit des gens, for which they had no order ; 
that he then deſired them to conſider what a wrong it was to challenge that 
upon right, which thoſe provinces had hitherto enjoyed either by connivance 

or courteſy, and yet never without claim on his Majeſty's fide." | 


“e a final 
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but whether ſome men in power might not find a method, by 
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« a final ſettling of the main buſineſs. His Majeſty hath like: 
cc wiſe directed me to command you from him to make the like 
« declaration and inſtance to the ſtares there, and to certify his 
« Majeſty of their anſwers with what convenient ſpeed you 
cc may.” Is | | | 

What effect the ambaſſador's negociation had with the ſtates, 
appears by a letter of his from the Hague of the 6th of February, 


1618, to King James himſelf, 

I find likewiſe in the manner of proceeding, that, treating 
ce by way of propoſition here, nothing can be expected but their 
_« wonted dilatory and evaſive anſwers, their manner being to 
4 refer ſuch propoſitions from the States-general to the ſtates of 


« Holland. The ſtates of Holland take advice of a certain 
« council reſiding at Delft, which they call the council of the 
« fiſhery : from them ſuch an anſwer commonly comes as may 
« be expected from ſuch an oracle. The way therefore (under 
« correction) to effeCt your Majeſty's intent, is to begin with 


e fithers themſelves, by publiſhing, againſt the time of their go- 
« ing out, your reſolution at what diſtance you will permit them 
« to filh, whereby they will be forced to have recourſe to their 


« council of fiſhery, that council to the ſtates of Holland, and 


ce thoſe of Holland to the States-general, who then, in place of 


« being ſought unto, will, for contentment of their ſubjects, ſeck 
cc unto your Majeſty.” 5 N 


Tu ks letters make it perfectly clear, that King James aſſerted 
his rights through the long courſe of this negociation as clearly 
and as explicitly as it was poſſible, and brought the ſtates them- 
ſelves to acknowledge, that theſe rights had a juſt foundation. 


If it ſhould be inquired how it came to paſs, that after carrying 
things ſo far, and to ſuch a ſeeming height, they ſhould fall 
again into ſilence and oblivion, the beſt anſwer that can be given 
to this queſtion is, that in the midſt of this diſpute the Prince of 
Orange afked Sir Dudley Carleton a very ſhrewd queſtion, vis. 
Whether this claim about the fiſhery might not be quieted for | 
ſum of money? That gentleman, who was afterwards created 


Viſcount Dorcheſter, was certainly a man of honour, as fully 
appears from the advice given in the laſt letter we have cited; 


agents 
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agents of their own, to convey an anſwer to ſo plain a demand, 
is more than at this diſtance of time can be determined. Sir 
William Monſon tells us, that, in reference to the diſputes about 
the flag, the Dutch found a kind of protector i in the great earl 
of Saliſbury ; nor is it at all ĩimpoſſible, that they might alſo find 
an advocate in this important buſineſs of the fiſhery ; but, if they 
did, this muſt have been a miniſterial and not a national bargain, 
ſince we ſhall find, that in the next reign this claim was inſiſted 
upon as warmlyz, and with ſomewhat better effect, than in n 
of King James. _ 
We ſhall for the ſame reaſon refer to another place, the dif- 
putes between us and the Dutch. about the right of fiſhing for 
whales on the coaſts of Spitzbergen, as called by the Dutch, but 
by us at that time'New-Greenland, of which both nations claim- 
ed to be the firſt diſcoverers ; in virtue of that each of them pre- 
tended a right of excluding the other, in conſequence of which 
annual ſtruggles enſued, not without ſome bloodſhed. We 
ſhall alſo, for the ſame cauſe, refer the meaſures taken in this 
reign to ſupport the dominion of the ſea, by declaring in what 
manner the Spaniards and the Dutch were to proſecute their na- 
val hoſtilities, without prejudice to the neutrality of Englith ports, 
or his Majeſty's prerogative, . 7 
It may not be amiſs, 3 to obſerve . chat by what- - 
ever means things were ſettled and quieted at that time, in re- 
ſpect to the Dutch fiſhing, it could never affect the claim of right 
dy the crown of Great Britain; for as Sir Dudley Carleton very 
wiſely returned for anſwer to the queſtion before- mentioned, 
that it was a royalty, ſo, beyond all doubt, thoſe ancient and 
immemorial prerogatives of the crown are unalienable; and 
though treaties may be made for explaining, regulating, and ad- 
juſting them with our neighbours, yet this muſt be always under- 
ſtood as done with a view to the maintaining them. Theſe rights 
belong to the crown and not to the king, who, though bound 
by the duty ef his office to ſupport and vindicate them, yet is at 
the ſame time reſtrained by that duty from alienating them; and 
therefore whatever tolerations, connivances, or eee 
there may be in particular reigns, or from particular circumſtan- 
ces, theſe can never be urged in prejudice to the inherent rights 
of the crown, which always ſubſiſt, though they may not al- 
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ways be inſiſted upon. This doctrine the reader has before leeg 


was particularly urged and applied by Sir William Monſon ij In the 


caſe of the flag, when the Dutch were deſirous of availing them. 


: ſelves of Queen Elifabeth's waving her right i in a caſe where i in- 


deed it could not well be inſiſted upon, that 1 is, where a Dutch 
ſquadron ſerved as auxiliaries in 2 flect commanded by an Eng. 


| liſh admiral, and conſequently during at time were treated as 


Engliſh ſubjeQts. 
We come now to the only naval expedition of conſequence, 


which was undertaken during the time this king ſat upon the 


throne, I mean the attempt upon Algiers. What the real grounds 
were of this romantic undertaking, ſeems not eaſy to be diſcovered. 


'The common ſtory i is, that Count Gondemar, having gained an 
aſcendency over his Majeſty's underſtanding, perſuaded him, con- 


trary to his natural inclination, which ſeldom permitted him to 
act vigorouſly againſt his own enemies, to fit 'out a formidable 


fleet, in order to humble the foes of the king of Spain i. But 
we have it from other hands, that this was a project of much 
older ſtanding ; ; that the earl of Nottingham had ſolicited the 
N king to ſuch an expedition, before he laid down his charge of 
lord high-admiral; and that Sir Robert Manſel infuſed it into 


the head of his ſucceſſor Buckingham, that it would give a great 


| reputation to his management of naval affairs, if ſuch a thing was 
entered upon in the dawn of his adminiſtration. As Buckingham 
eafily brou ght the king to conſent to whatever himſelf approved, 

there i is the utmoſt probability, that it was by his influence this 


deſign was carried into execution; notwithſtanding that, Sir 


William Monſon, who has been conſulted upon it, gave his 
judgment, ſupported by ſtrong and clear arguments, that it was 


raſh and ill-founded, and that, inſtead of raiſing the reputation 


of the Britiſh arms, it would only contribute to render them ri- 


diculous, becauſe the whole world would take notice of the di. 


appointment, whereas only a few could judge of its real cauſes 


and of the little reaſon there was to meaſure the naval engl 


of Britain thereby k. - 


i Rofhworth's . vol. i. p. 34. Mr. Camden's angale of they reign \of 
King James, under the year 1620. Wuſon's e of Kiog Jun, Pe. 746. 
K. Naval craQts, p 253. : 
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In the month of October 1620; this fleet ſailed 1 Ply- 
Mouth. It conſiſted of fix men of war, and twelve ſtout ſhips 
hired from the merchants.” Of theſe Sir Robert Manſel; then 
vice-admiral of England, had the command in chief; Sir Ri- 
chard Hawkins was vice, and Sir Thomas Button rear-admiral, 
Sir Henry Palmer, Arthur Manwaring, Thomas Love, and 
Samuel Argall, Eſqrs; were appointed to be members of the 
council of war; and Edward Clarke, Eſq; was ſecretary. On 
the twenty-ſeventh bf November, they came to an anchor in 
Algier-road, and ſaluted the town; but without receiving a ſin- 
gle gun in anſwer, On the twenty- eighth, the admiral ſent a 
gentleman with a white flag to let the Turkiſh viceroy know | 


the cauſe of his coming; who returned him an anſwer by four 


commiſſioners, that he had orders from the Grand Seignior to 
uſe the Engliſh with the utmoſt reſpect, to ſuffer their men to 
come on ſhore, and to furniſh them with what proviſions they 
wanted. Upon this a negociation enſued; in which it is hard 
to ſay, whether the Turks or the admiral acted with greater 
chicanery. The former refuſed to diſmiſs the gentlenian firſt 
ſent, unleſs an Engliſh conſul was left at Algiers; and the lat- 
ter, to rid himſelf of this difficulty, prevailed upon a ſeaman to 


put on a ſuit of good clothes; and to paſs for a conſul ; this 
cheat not being diſcovered'by the Turks, they ſent forty Eng- 


liſh ſlaves on board the admiral, and promiſed to give him ſa- 
tisfaction as to his other demands; upon which, he failed again 
for the Spaniſh coaſt, attended by ſix French men of war; the 


_ admiral of which ſquadron had ſtruck to the Engliſh fleet on 

his firſt joining it, which ſeems to have been the greateſt ho- 
nour, and perhaps the greateſt advantage; Wey” that attended. 
this whole expedition . 


It had been well if this enterprize bad ended thus but after 


receiving a ſupply of proviſions from England, it was reſolved 


to make another attempt upon Algiers in the ſpring, and, if 


poſſible, to burn the * in the mole u. Accardingiy, in the 


; 1 Purchas's pilgrims, p. 391, Ste alſo an account of chis expedition, pub- 
liſhed by authority, in 1621, | 


n Fee the relation of this expedition before referred to, which is almoſt che 
only authentic account we have of it; and yet it is an account ny on one 
ide, and was certainly written to juſtify the undertaking, 
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month of May the fleet left the coaſt of Majorca, and upon 
the twenty · firſt of the ſame month, anchored before Algiers, 
and began to prepare for the execution of this deſign. TO 
ſhips: taken from the Turks, one of an hundred, the other of 
ſixty tons, were fitted up for this ꝓurpoſe. They were filled 


with dry wood, oakam, piteh, .roſin, tar, brimſtone, and other 


combuſtible matter, and provided with chains, grappling-irong, 
and boats te, bring off the men; next followed the three bri- 
gantines, which the admiral bought at Alicant, with fire- balls, 


buckets of wild-five, and fire · pikes to faſten their fire- works. to 


the enemy's ſhips. They had alſo a gunlod, fitted up with fire- 


works, chains, and grappling- irons; the gunlod was to be fired 
in the midſt of the {hips in the mole, having likewiſe a boat to 


bring off her men. Seven armed boats followed to ſuſtain 


thoſe of the:fire-ſhips, in caſe they were purſued at their coming 
off. Thefe were likewiſe furniſhed with fire-vorks to wy 
| the ſhips withont the mole. 


The wind not being favourable, hes attempt was: put off ll 


the twenty-fourth, and blowing then at S. 8. W. the fhips ad- 
vanced with a briſk gate towards the mole; but when they 
were within leſs than a mufket-ſhot of the imole's head, the 
wind died away, and it grew ſo calm they could not enter. 
However, the boats and brigantines finding they were diſco- 
vered, by the brightneſs of the moon, which was then at full, 
and being informed by a Chriſtian flave, who ſwam from the 
town, that the Turks had left their thips unguarded, with only 
a man or two in each of them, they reſolved to proceed; 
which they did, but performed little or nothing, and then re- 
tired with the lofs of ſix men. After a day or two's ſtay they 


put to ſea, and in the month of June returned to England. 


This ill-concerted enterprize had no other effect, than that of 
expoſing our own commerce to the infults of the Algerines, 
who did a great deal of miſchief, while we did them little oo 


none; though two other fleets were afterwards ſent againſt 


them, one under the command of the Lord Willoughby, and 
the other under that of the earl of Denbigh but both did ſo 
t wall ſer vice, that very few of our Fin take any notice of 


them. 
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them . Sir William Monſon has made ſome ſevere but juſt 
obſervations upon theſe undertakings?, and particularly remarks, 
that notwithſtanding the whole nation was grievouſly offended, 


as they will always be at fuch miſcarriages, yet they never had 


any ſatisfaction given them; which irritated them exceedingly, 
and contributed not a little to raiſe that {pirit which vented it- 
ſelf afterwards in a civil war. 
In 1623, happened the bloody affair of ae of which : 
I ſhall give a ſhort and fair acoount; becauſe it gave birth to 
our national hatred of the Dutch, which ſubſiſted fo long, and 
had ſuch fatal effects. By a treaty concluded between Grent 
Britain and the United: Provinces in 1619, it was ſtipulated 
| amongſt other things, that, to prevent farther. diſputes, the 
Dutch ſhould enjoy two-thirds of the trade at Amboyna, and 
the Engliſh one. In purſuance of this, a factory was erected in 
that iſland as well as other places; yet, in the ſhort ſpace of 
two years, the Dutch grew weary'of their company, and, un- 
der pretence of a plot, ſeized the principal perſons in the fao- 
tory, tortured them, and thaving extorted from them ſome con- 
feſſions, put as many of them as they thought fit to death, and 
under a ſpecious ſhew of clemency diſcharged the reft; ſeizing, 
| however, not only on this, but all the other factories likewiſe, 
which at that time the Engliſh had in the Spice-Hlands, and 
thereby engroſſing that moſt valuable trade to themſelves. 
That this was really a contrivance, ſeems to be pretty plain, not 
to make uſe of a ſtronger word, from the following circum- 
ſtances, which are inconteſtible. The Engliſh had only a bouſe 
wherein their factory reſided, whereas the Dutch were poſſei- 
ſed of a very ſtrong fort; the number of the former did not 
exceed twenty, the latter had above two hundred garriton ſol- 
diers in the caſtle, and eight ſtout ſhips riding in the port. 
| The EY all demed 1 It moſt lolkemnly : at ther: deaths, and 


Q In the continuation of Stowe” 8 chronicle Þ = there is not a . of 
it, and in many other books of the ſame Op” we arc yy n whea this fler 


ſäailed, and when it came dack. 


here are three diſcourſes of his upon this ſudject. one addreſſed to >the 
privy council, on the propereſt method for attempting the ruin of Algiers; ano- 
ther diſſuading from that enterprite ; and the third on the miſtakes in this expedi- 


tion, wherein be obſerves, that duti: ng a'! the time they wete out, ey were but 
twenty dys out ⁊t tea; | | = - 


would 
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would have taken rhe ſacrament on the truth of what they ſaid: 
but that it was refuſed them by the Dutch. That I may not 
be however ſuſpected of injuſtice towards them, I will tran: 
ſcribe their own account of this matter. This iflang,” ſays 
a writer who addreſſed his work to the ſtates of Holland, 
« was a long time the ſubje& of diſpute between the Darch 
« and Engliſh. The Eaſt India Company, who had made 


ac 
* « themſelves maſters of it, entered into a treaty with the Eng. I th 
| &« liſh, for driving out the Portugueſe and Spaniards; and by wl 
« one of the articles of this treaty it was agreed, that th ne 
&« ſhould furniſh ten men of war for this purpoſe. They neglect. tr: 

« ing this armament, the Indians of Ternate taking advantage 
„of the weakneſs which this omiſſion of theirs had occaſion- ne 
« ed, agreed to a ſuſpenſion of arms with the Spaniards, and le 
« having made an alliance with the king of Tidore, who waz pr 
e an enemy to the Dutch, attacked ſeveral iſlands dependent on te 
« Amboyna, and having made themſelves maſters of them; m 
4 reſolved to attack the citadel; and the Engliſh are faid ty tk 
c have been concerned with them in this deſign, which waz I 
e diſcovered by a Japaneſe. The governor heard from all ti 
* ſides, that the Engliſh had taken his citadel. Aſtoniſhed at Ct 
e theſe reports, though falſe, he put himſelf on his guard, and tl 
« ſeized the Japaneſe, whom he ſuſpected. This man con- 8 
« feſſed, that the Englith were engaged in a conſpiracy againſt n 
„ the governor; that, taking advantage of his abſence; the | © 
„ citadel was to be ſeized, and that the Japaneſe in the iſland t 
had engaged to execute this project. The governor without 1 
* heſitation, arreſted all who were accuſed of having any hand 2 
in this deſign. The Engliſh confeſſed, that their factor had T 
* ſworn them upon the goſpel never to reveal the ſecret z which; t 
% however, they did, and ſigned their confeſſions, ſome freely; \ 
tc and the reſt conſtrained thereto by the violence of the tor- [6 
c ture. They were all executed; and this is what is com- 0 
- oh: monly called the e of Amboyna The Engliſh bat have WWW t 
» See 4 de intitled, ** A true relation of the pies crue), and bat | 
&* barous piocordings againſt the Engliſh at Amboyna, publiſhed by authority, ( 
E 1624, 4to, and ſeveral other tracts. 4 M. Baſnage in his a8 nales | 
des provinces unies, vol. i. p. 129. Coke's detection of the court and ſtate of | 


. So 


England, p. 96, 3 
| 87 «c always 
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% always maintained, that this crime was purely imaginary, and 
« only made uſe of as a pretext to ſacrifice their nation to the 
« yengeance of a governor; and therefore they continued to 
« demand ſatisfaction for this loſs from 1623 to 1672, when, 
| « through the nn, ſtate of their affairs, they were glad 
« to depart from it.“ This Dutch account, and indeed all the 
accounts I have ever ſeen of their drawing up, ſufficiently prove, 
that there was more of policy than of any thing elſe in this 
whole progeeding, and that what the Dutch in this black buſi- 
| neſs chiefly aimed at, was the excluding us from the 1 885 
trade, in which they effectually prevailed. 
It is indeed ſtrange, that, conſidering the ſtrength of the 
nation at ſea at the time we received this inſult, and the quick 
ſenſe which the Engliſh always have of any national affront, no 
proper ſatisfaction was obtained, nor any vigorous meaſures en- 
tered into, in order to exaCt it. But the wonder will in a great 
meaſure ceaſe, when we conſider the ſtate of the crown, and of 
the people at that period, The king had been engaged for 
many years in a tedious, diſhonourable, and diſtaſteful negocia- 
tion, for the marriage of his ſon Prince Charles with the prin- 
ceſs of Spain: to the chimerical advantages he propoled from 
this, he ſacrificed the intereſt of his family, the glory of his 
government, and the affections of his people; and yet could 
W never bring the thing to bear, hut was at laſt forced to break 
off the treaty abruptly, and to think of entering upon a war, 
to which he had been always averſe, eſpecially at the cloſe of 
his life and reign. Such was the ſituation of things when this 
accident happened at Amboyna; and, therefore, though it 
made a great noiſe, and occaſioned much expoſtulation with 
that republic, yet the attention of the crown to the propoſed 4 
war with Spain, and its concern for the recovery of the Pala- 
nate, joined to the neceſſity there was of managing the Dutch 
at ſo critical a juncture, hindered our proceeding any farther 
| than remonſtrances, while our competitors kept excluſively fo 
very conſiderable a branch of trade. I have taken the more 
pains to ſettle and clear up this matter, becauſe it is a full proof 
of a truth we ought never to forget, viz. that domeſtic difſen- 
fons are particularly fatal to us as a trading nation, and that it 
18 * 1mpolble for u vs to maintain our commerce in a flouriſhing 
EE condition, 
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condition, if we do not at leaſt enjoy peace, and with-it unax;. 
mity at home, whatever our circumſtances. may be abroad. 

I know of nothing relating to naval affairs in this reign « 
which I have not already ſpoken, except the ſending a fect to 
bring home Prince Charles from Spain may be reckoned in that 
number. It conſiſted, however, of a few ſhips: only, but in 
good order, and well manned, fo that the Spaniards are ſaid to 
have expreſſed great ſatisfaction at the ſight of it, which, how. 

ever, true or falſe; is a matter of no great confequence. This 
voyage, though a ſhort! one, gave Prince Charles ſome idea of 
maritime affairs, which proved afterwards of benefit to the ng. 
tion. The breaking the Spaniſh: match made way for a war with 
that kingdom, much to the {atisfaQtion- of the Engliſh; but, in 
the midſt of the preparations that were making for it, the king 
ended his days at Theobald's, on the 27th of March, 1625, in 
the 59th year of his age, and in the 23d of his reign t. His pa- 
cific temper occaſioned our having but little to ſay in this part of 
our work; but, before we proceed. to mention the eminent ſea. 
men who flouriſhed in his time, it will be proper to give the 
reader a conciſe view of the improvement of trade and naviga- 
tion within this period, as well as a brief account of the colo- 
nies ſettled, while this prince ſat upon the throne. i 

It has been already ſhewn, that, under the public-ſpirited ads 
miniſtration of Queen Eliſabeth, this nation firſt came to have 
any thing like a competent notion of the benefits of an extenſive 
commerce, and began to think of managing their own trade 
themſelves, which down to that period had been almoſt entirely 
in the hands of foreigners. So long as the war continued with 
Spain, our merchants went on in a right way by which I mean, 
that they proſecuted tlieir private advantage in ſuch a manner 
as that it proved likewiſe of public utility, by increaſing the num · 
ber of ſeamen and of ſtout ſhips belonging to this kingdom: but 
after King James's acceſſion, and the taking place of that peace, 
which they had ſo long and fo earneſtly expected, things took a 
new and ſtrange turn. Our traders ſaw the manifeſt advantage of 
_ uſing large and ſtout ſhips, but, inſtead of building them, were 
content to freight thoſe 'of their weden becauſe a little mo- 


r Ruſkworth's 2 a Rt vol. i. p. 1 '5 5. Stowe $ chronicle coninuel dy 885 
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dey was to be ſaved by this method. In conſequence of this 
notion, our ſhippingdecayed in proportion as our trade increaſed, 
till, in the year 1615, things were come to ſo ſtrange a paſs; 
that there were not ten ſhips of 200 tons belonging to the port 
of London: Upon this the 'Trinity-houſe petitioned the king, 
ſetting forth the matter of fact, and the dreadful conſequences 
it would have, with reſpect to our naval power, through the de- 
cay of ſeamen, and praying, that the king would put in execu- 
tion ſome good old laws, which were calculated for the redreſs 
of this evil, ſuggeſting alſo the example of the ſtate of Venice, 
who on a like occaſion had prohibited their ſubjects to tranſport 
any goods in foreign bottoms, 'The merchants unanimouſly op- 
poſed the mariners in this diſpute, and, having at this juncture 
| better intereſt at court, prevailed: Yet in 2 year's time the ta- 
bles were turned, and the merchants, convinced of their own 
miſtake, joined with the mariners in a like application, An ex- 
traordinary accident produced this happy effect. Two ſhips, 
each of the burden of 300 tons, came into the river of Thames, 
laden with currants and cotton, the property of ſome Dutch 
merchants reſiding here. This immediately opened the eyes of 
all our traders; they ſaw now, that through their own error 
they were come back to the very point from which they ſet out, 
and that, if ſome bold and effectual remedy was not immediately 
applied, our commerce would be gradually driven again by fo- 
reigners on foreign bottoms. Thgy inſtantly drew up a repre- 
ſentation of this, and laid it before th king and his council; 
upon which a proclamation was iſſued, forbidding any Engliſh 8 
ſubject to exportr import goods in any but Engliſh bottoms 
When once people have entered into a courſe of induſtry, the 
benefits accruing from it will generally keep them in that road, 
and even the difficulties they meet with turn to their advantage. . 
bus, after the Engliſh merchants had built a few large ſhips i in 
their own ports, and furniſhed them with artillery and other ne- 
ceſſaries, they found themſelves in a condition to launch into 
many trades that were unthought of before; and, though for 
ſome time they ſuffered not a little by the Algerines and other 5 
pirates of Barbary, yet in the end me got more than they loſt 


* Sir William Monſon” $ naval tracts, p. 328. 
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by theſe accidents; for it put them upon building {till larger 
ſhips, as well as taking more eare in providing and manning 
ſmall ones; which had ſuch an effect in the ſpace of ſeven 
years, that whereas ſhips of a hundred tons had been he. 
fore eſteemed: very large veſſels, and were generally built and 
brought from beyond the ſeas, now there were many merchant. 
men of three, four, and five hundred tons belonging to ſeyera] 
ports, and upwards of a hundred veſſels, each of above 200 tons 
burden, belonging to Newcaſtle alone, all built at home, and 
better built than elſewhere; and, before the death of King James, 
_ our trade was fo far. increaſed, that, in the opinion of Sir Wil. 
liam Monſon, we were little, if a at all en in maritime force 
to the Dutch f. 

In reſpect to the encouragements given by the erown for pro- 
moting commerce and plantations in the Eaſt Indies and America, 
they were as great under this reign as under any ſucceeding one. 
Several voyages were made on account of the Eaſt India Compa- 
ny, and the king did not ſpare ſending an ambaſſador into thoſe 
parts for their ſervice. Virginia and New England were in a 
great meaſure planted, Barbadoes poſſeſſed and ſettled, and Ber- 
mudas diſcovered in his time r. do not know whether the at- 
tempts made for fixing colonies in Newfoundland, and Acadia, 
or New Scotland, deſerve any commendation, becauſe, as they 
were managed at that time, they could turn to little account; 

yet it muſt be allowed, that the government meant well by the 
encouragement given to theſe undertakings, which went ſo far | 
as direCting propoſals for fettling Newfoundland to be read in 
churches, that all who had any mind to be concerned in ſuch | 
attempts might have due notice ®. Some benefits certainly ac- 
_ erued even from theſe abortive projects; they occaſioned build- 
ing a great many good ſhips, increaſed the Newfoundland fiſhery, 
added to the number of our _— and alive that ſpirit of 


41 Sir William Monſon! $ Gs tract, p. 329, 350. 3 p. 994. 
| and the ſame facts are alſo to be met with in ſeveral of the treatiſes on commerce, 

which will be hereafter mentioned. t See a declaration of the ſtate of the 
colony of Virginia by his Majeſty's council for Virginia, London, 1620, 40. 
Captain Smith's general kiftury of Virginia, New England, and the Summer» 
illands, London, 1627, fol. Purchas's pilgrims and pi grimage. u Order 

of the king in council at Theobald's, April 1zth, 1622, printed with other things, 
and directed to be read in churches, London, 1622, 4to. | 
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Aiſcovering which is eſſential to a beneficial commerce, ſince, 
whenever a nation comes to think it has trade enough, their 
trade will quickly decline. Beſides, it engaged abundance of 
knowing and experienced perſons to write upon all branches of 
traffic; and their books, which yet remain, ſufficiently prove, 
that there were numbers in thoſe days, who thoroughly under- 
ſtood all the arts neceſſary to promote manufactures, 5 
tion, and uſeful commerce v. 

As to the navy, which was more particularly: the care of the 
crown, we find that it frequently engaged the attention of the 
king himſelf, as well as of his miniſters, In moſt of our naval 
hiſtories we have a lift of nine ſhips added to the royal navy of 
England by this prince, which liſt is taken from on William 
Monſon, and Cands my” 2: 


SHIPS, Men in harbour. Men at ſea. 


Reformation, - 9 250 
Happy Entrance, +» - 77 „ e 
Garland, = EE So 0 1460 
, Ea © 250 
Mary Roſe, - EL 120 
Triumph, - = . 300 
 Swilfars, oe ie 250 
Bonden 8 460 
St. Andrew, - 7 1 9 | NN 250 . 


But that this lift i is very defective, we may conclude from 
hence, that chere is no mention therein of the greateſt ſhip built 
in this king's reign, and built, too, by his expreſs direction, of 
which we have ſo exact, and at the ſame time ſo authentic ag 
arcunt, that i it may not be amiſs to tranſcribe 1 We: 


W 4 Such 15 An eſſay of the means to make travel uſefo}, proficable, and ho- 
| Nourable, by Thomas Palmer, London, 1606, 4to. Virginia richly valued, by 
Richard Hskluyt, London, hat, to. The planter” s plea, or the nds 1 
| plantations examined, and objections anſwered, London, 1620, to. A diſeourſe 
on the trade to the Eaſt Indies, by Thomas Mun. The maintenance of free 
trade, by George Malynes, merchant, London, 1622, 8vo. The centre of the 
circle of commerce, by the ſame hand, London, 1023 40, * Sir William 
Senſes” s naval tracts, „ | 5 | 
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L beam was forty-four feet in length; ſhe will carry fixty. 
61400 tons, This royal ſhip is double-built, and is moſt ſump. 


(ec rious carving, painting, and rich gilding, being in all reſpect 
« the greateſt and goodlieſt ſhip that ever was built in England; 


c of Wales. The 24th of September the king, the queen, the 


ce ed; but, becauſe of the narrowneſs of the dock, it could not 
« then be launched; whereupon the prince came the next 
_ morning by three o'clock, and then, at the launching thereof, 


« Mr. Phineas Pet, gentleman, ſome time maſter of arts of 


08 board the great Eaſt India ſhip of 1 200 tons, which was built 


here, and ſeems to have been the firſt of that ſize launched in 
this kingdom. The king called it The Trade's Increaſe, anda 
pinnace of 250 tons, which was built at the ſame time, he called 


gation 5 and, though I cannot pretend to ſay exactly what ad- 
calculations J have ſeen, I think I may venture to affirm, that 
Queen Eliſabeth's ſhips of war, at the time of her death, might 
contain ſomewhat more than 16,000 tons, and that, in the days 


of King James, they amounted to upwards of 20,000 tons“ 


abuſes in the navy, the proceedings upon which are {till preſerye 


« This year, 1610, the king built a moſt goodly ſhip for 
ce war, the keel whereof was 114 feet long, and the croſs 


ce four pieces of great ordnance, and is of the burden of 


te tuouſly adorned, within and without, with all manner of ©. 


ce and this glorious ſhip the king gave unto his ſon Henry prince 


« prince of Wales, the duke of York, and the Lady Eliſabeth, 
« with many preat lords, went unto Woolwich to ſee it launch. 


< the prince named it after his own dignity, and called it The 
« Prince. The great workmaſter in building this ſhip was 


* Emmanuel college in Cambridge v. * . 
In the ſame author we have an account of the kings going 


The Pepper-corn 3. This ſhews that he was a favourer of navi 


ditions he made to the Engliſh fleet, yet, from ſome authentic 


The king alſo granted a commiſſion of inquiry for reforming the 


in the Cotton library b. He was liberal likewiſe to ſeamen, and 
naturally inclined to do them honour ; ; but as in other things, ſo 
in this he was too much governed by his favourites. Buchung: 


wb Stowe” 8 annals continued by wes. p. Py Mr. Ce $ annals of ihe 
rein of K! ng James under the year 160. 2 Ibid. p. 994. 2 From 
ſome notes on Hakluy: „ Ms. d Vitellius, E. 8. c Wilſon, Bake, 
Ke Echard, and Hñapiu. 3 | 
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ham managed the admiralty very indifferently, and, before his 


time, Gondomar had perſuaded King James, againſt reaſon, 
nv, the inclinations of his people, nay, againſt his own {ſenſe of 
dings, to take off the head of the greateſt man who flouriſhed 
- in his reign, and of whom I am now particularly t to ſpeak. 


W :1EMOIRS of Sir WALTER RALEIGH, Knt, © 


S the fame of this gentleman's actions was ſufficient to 
have eſtabliſhed and given luſtre to any family, ſo his 


WS cſcent was honourable enough to exempt him from envy, even 


in the high poſts which he by his merit obtained. There were 


Y | ſeveral families of the name of Raleigh i in the weſt, and three 
ES particularly, which were ſeated in ſeveral parts of the country, 


z and bore different arms. That from which this gentleman 


WS {prung, may be, and indeed is, traced to the reign of King 
John, as the Raleighs in general are beyond the conqueſt . 
lis father was Walter Raleigh, Eſq; of Fardel in the county 
55 of Devon. This gentleman had three wives, and children by 


them all. The laſt was Catherine the daughter of Sir Philip 


0 Champernon of Modbury, and reliCt of Otho Gilbert of Comp- 


ton in Devonſhire, Eſq; by this lady Mr. Raleigh had two ſons, 


Carew, who was afterwards knighted, and Walter, of whom 
ve are treating, as alſo a daughter, Margaret, who was twice 


WE married. Thus it appears, that this gentleman was brother by 


Y the mother's {ide to thoſe famous knights, Sir J ohn, Sir n 


ü phry, and Sir Adrian Gilbert®, | 
He was born in the year 1552, at a pleaſant farm called 
| Hayes, ſeated in rhat part of Devonſhire which borders on the 


country, was ſent to Oxford while a very young man; ſince, 
according to the beſt authority, he was there in 1568, and ſoon. 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a proficiency in learning far beyond his 
age f. When be came to, and men "Jong he fad 1 in Oriel col- 5 


| > See theſe points jadidbully chared by Mr. OMe. in his life of | Sir Walter | 

| = Raleigh, p. 4, 5, 6. © Vilitation of Devonſhire, by William Hervey, Eſq; 
= <a MS. in the herald's office, ft Wond's Athen. Oxon. vol, l. 

s. | e 


lege 


ſea, and after laying the foundations of literature in his w] wr 


tants in that kingdom, then grievoully oppreſſed s. He ſerved 
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lege is not very clear; neither is it well made out, though often 
and very confidently aſſerted, that he was afterwards of the 
Middle-Temple. This we may conſider as ſure, that, about 
1569, he, in company with many young gentlemen of good 
families and martial diſpoſitions, went over into France, as well 
to inſtruct themſelves in the art of war, as to aſliſt the Proteſ. 


there ſome conſiderable time, and acquired both {kill and repu- 
tation. The former is evident from many judicious obſervations 
on thoſe wars which we meet with ſcattered through his works; 
and the latter is atteſted by contemporary and credible authors, 
It appears from a compariſon of facts and dates, that he was 
ſomewhat more than five years thus employed, and having ſtill | 
an earneſt deſire to improve his military ſkill, and an eager thirſt 
for glory, he paſſed next into the Netherlands, where he ſerved 
likewiſe ſome time againſt the Spaniards *, In theſe tranſaQtions 
he followed, as it was natural for a young man to do, the fa. 
ſhion of the times. France and the Netherlands were in thoſe 
days the ſchools of Mars; to which all were obliged to reſort 
who addicted themſelves to the fword, and were willing to find 
a way to reputation, by expoſing their perſons in the ſervice of 
their country. But whereas numbers were ruined by this courſe, 
ſuffering their minds to be corrupted by the licence of camps, 
and their behaviour to be infected with that fierce and boiſter- | 
_ ous humour, which ſome take for a ſoldier-like freedom; Ra- 
leigh, on the contrary, made the true uſe of his ſervice in a 
foreign country, increaſed his ſtock of knowledge in all kinds, 
improved his {ill as a ſoldier by experience, and ſo completely 
_ poliſhed his manner of addreſs, that at his return he was con- 
ſidered as one of the beſt bred and moſt accompliſhed gentle- 
men in England, at a n when this was no eingnlar cha- 
| ee” ray 13 
On Mr. Raleigb's coming back to his native «fol, in 178, he 
ſound his brother Sir Humpbry Gilbert engaged in a deſign of 
making diſcoveries in North-America, for which he had obtain- 
_e( a patent; and for the furtherance of which he had procured 


. Camden's annals, A. D. 1569. Jac, Auguſt. Thuani hiltarlernas foi tem · 
Poris, tom. ii, fol. 1626. lib. 46. p. 85 PLES. mne n. 
| p. 28. | | 

the 
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che aſſiſtance of many friends. Raleigh was much taken with 
the deſign, and embarked in it cordially. When it came to be 
| executed, many who had been warmly concerned drew back; 
Mr. Raleigh, however, not only continued firm to his engage- 
ments, but reſolved to accompany his brother in perſon. This 
after all proved an unfortunate undertaking, and would have 
frighted a man of leſs refolution than Raleigh from venturing 
to ſea again; for they not only miſſed the great diſcoveries they 
thought to have made, but were attacked by the Spaniards in 
their return; and though they made a very gallant defence, had 
no reaſon to boaſt of ſucceſs, loſing one of the beſt ſhips in their 
mall fleet, and in it a very gallant young gentleman, whofe 
name was Miles Morgan*. From this unlucky adventure Mr. 
Raleigh arrived fafe in England, in the ſpring of the year 1579, 
and had ſoon after thoughts of ſerving his queen and country 
in Ireland, where his bolineſs Pope Gregory VIII. and the Spa- 
niards had ſent men, money, and bleſſings, to comfort and aſ- 
lit ſuch as, in breach of their oaths, would take arms againſt 
their lawful n, and cut the throats of the innocent 
Fngliſh l. | 5 | 

It is. not very clear at what time our hee cooled the "ION 3 
but it appears from indubitable authority, that in 1580, he had 
a captain's commiſſton under the preſident of Munſter, which 
was then a more honourable commiffron than now, becauſe. 
there were fewer foldiers, and conſequently more care was ta- 
ken in diſtributing commiſſions w. The next year Captain Ra- 
leigh ſerved under the noble Earl of Ormonde, then governor = 
of Viſter, a perſon confpicuous by his illuſtrious birth and near 
relation to Queen Eliſabeth; but ſtill more ſo by his virtues and 
Heady adherence to his duty, in ſpite of greater temptations than 
any other man met with, and by whofe directions Raleigh per- 
formed many fignal ſervices. The Spaniſh ſucconrs, under the 
command of an officer of their own, aſſiſted by a choice body 
of their Irifh confederates, had raifed and fortified a caſtle, 


Gs i Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. 173. Holingſhed, vol. ii. p. 1389. Hooker's dedica- 
don of his tranſlation and continuation of the Irifh chronicles. & Sce 
Captain H-ves's relation in Hak uyt, vol iii. p. 164. I Hooker's ſupple- 
neut to the Irith chronicles, p. 154. n Gi „'s hi} ory 1 W P- 366. 
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which they called dei Ore, and which they intended ſho 
ſerve them for a place of retreat whenever they found them. 
{elves diſtreſſed, and prove alſo a key to admit freſh ſuccours 
from abroad, which they daily expected, and for which it was 
mighty well fituated, as ſtanding upon the bay of Smerwick, or 
St. Mary Wiek, in the county of Kerry. The then deputy of 
Ireland, Lord Grey, was a perſon of great courage and indefati. 
gable induſtry, but withal of a very ſevere temper, and particy. 
larly prejudiced againſt the Iriſh, and who reſolved at all ha. 
zards to diſpoſſeſs them of this fort; which he accordingly be. 
| fieged with his ſmall army for ſome time. In this dangerous 
enterprize Captain Raleigh had his ſhare, commanding often iu 
the trenches, and contributing greatly to the reduction of the 
place, which was at laft forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, and 
the lord-deputy directed the greatelt part of the garriſon to be 
put to the ſword. This was accordingly executed, though with 
great regret, by the captains Raleigh and Mackworth “. a, Many 
other ſervices he performed in Ireland, of a nature not neceſſary 
for me to relate, and theſe very juſtly recommended him to the 
notice of the government, who, in 1581, honoured him with 
| joint-commiſſion to be governor of Munſter, In this cha. 
racter he continued to do the ſtate many important fervices, 
which were amply rewarded by the grant of a O_o eſtate | in 
the county he had ſubdued 9. 125 
FPuet all his care, and all his ſervices, did: not inder bis las 1 
ving many enemies, and amongſt them the Lord- -deputy Grey; 
| ſo that he ſeems to have been recalled in the latter end of the 
| ſame year to England, where he was quickly introduced to the 
queen's notice, and by his own merits attained a Jarge ſhare in 
her favour?; and as he was forward to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
all public ſervices of reputation, ſo on the return of the duke 
of Anjou into the Netherlands, he was one of thoſe who ac- 
companied him out of England, by the expreſs command of 
| 2 Eliſabeth; 3 "oe" on his in to England i in 1 110 he 


n Stowe p. 688. | Camden, p. 3 34—3 39. Hooker 8 gene to the 1 
chronicle, fol. 171. Spenſer's ſtate of Ireland in his works, vol. vi. p. 188. 
| where, however, he vindicates the lord-deputy warmly, and ſpeaks as an eye and 
car witneſs of all that paſſed, © Naunton's fragmenta regalia, p. 28, "9. 
p Leiceſter's commonwealth, p. 37. Aan coquin. p. 9 


brought 
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brought over the prince of Orange's letters to the queen 4, 
Some months after this he reſided at court, and was honoured 
with the favour and protection even of contending ſtateſmen, 
who were proud of ſhewing the true judgment they made of 
merit, by becoming patrons to Raleigh*. In 1583, he was 
concerned in his brother Gilbert's ſecond attempt, and though 
he went not in perſon; yet he built a new ſhip; called the bark 
Raleigh, and furniſhed it completely for the voyage; the unſue- 
ceſsful end of which it ſeemed to predict, by its untimely re- 
turn in leſs than a week to Plymouth, through a contagious dif- 
temper which ſeized on the ſhip's crew*. Yet did not either 
this accident, or the unfortunate loſs of his brother Sir Hums 
phry, which has been heretofore related, drive from Raleigh's 
thoughts a ſcheme ſo beneficial to his country, as theſe northern 
diſcoveries ſeerned to be. He therefore digeſted into writing att 
account of the advantages which he ſuppoſed might attend the 
proſecution of ſuch a defignz and having laid his paper before 
the council, obtained her Majeſty's letters patent in favour of 
his project, dated the twenty-fifth of March 15384 © By this 
feaſonable interpoſition, he kept alive that generous ſpirit of 
ſearching out, and planting diſtant countries, which has been 1 
ever ſince of ſuch inn ſervice to the trade and navigation of 1 5 
England, = 3 
It was not long before Mr. Raleich carried his patent into 
execution; for having made choice of two worthy commanders, 
Captain Philip Amadas, and Captain Arthur Barlow, he fitted 
out their veſſels with ſuch expedition, though intirely at his 
own expence, that on the twenty-ſeventh of April following, 
they ſet ſail from the weſt of England for the coaſt of North 
America, where they fafely arrived in the beginning of the 
month of July, and took poſſeſſion of that fine country, which 
has been ſince ſo famous by the name beſtowed on it by Queen 
Eliſabeth z and not given (as is generally OY FA Sir Wal- 
ter Ralcigh, of Virginia v. e 


Cl Sir Witte! Raleigh's invention of ſhipping 1% his rele eſfays, p. 36. 

t Shirley's life of Sir Walter Raleigh; p. 19. Lloyd's ſtate-worthies, p. 487. 
* Hakluyt, vol. iii. P. t Hiſtorical account of the voyages of 8ir 
W. Raleigh, London, 1719, 8vo, p. 8. Hakluyt, vol. * P. 243. u_ Lite 
of Sir Walter Ralcigh, by Oldys, p. 25» | 2 0 big 
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About this time he was choſen knight of the ſhire for the 
county of Devon“, and making a conſiderable figure in parlia. 
ment, he, upon ſome occaſion, entering the royal preſence, in 


his capacity as a member of the Houſe of Commons, received 


the honour of knighthood; but at what time is not exaCtly 


known. In 1585, Sir Walter Raleigh fitted out a ſecond fleet 


for Virginia, in which he had very good ſucceſs, his ſhips in 
their return taking a Spaniſh prize, worth fifty thouſand 
pounds*. He.was likewiſe concerned in Captain Davis's under. 


taking, for the diſcovery of the north-weſt paſſage ;. for which 
reaſon een in Davis's ſtreights was called Mount Ra. 
leigh v. In reſpect to theſe public- ſpirited, and very expenſixe 


projects, the queen was pleaſed to make him ſome profitable 


grants; partieularly two, the firſt of wine-licences *, and the 


other of a ſeigniory in Ireland, conſiſting of twelve thouſand 


| acres, which he planted: at his own expence, and many years 


after ſold to Richard Boyle, the firſt earl of Corke :. Encou- 


_ raged by theſe favours, he fitted out a third fleet for Virginia, 5 

and two barks, to cruize on the Spaniards near the Azores, 

which had ſuch ſucceſs, that they were obliged to leave many 
of their prizes behind them b. This good fortune of his abroad, 

was ſo improved by his own prudent behaviour at home, that 
the queen, in the latter part of the year 1586, made him 

ſeneſchal of the duchies of Cornwall and Exeter, and lord. 

| warden of the ſtanneries in Devonſhire and Cornwall, which 

ö preferments, though no more than his merit deſerved, yet ex- 

| poſed him to the malice of ſuch as, having no deſerts of their | 


a own, deſpaired of attaining by their intrigues, the like advan 
tages®, 


In the year 7 5 Ss Walter Raleigh fitted out a "LF 


fleet for Virginia, at his own expence ; and in 1588 a fifth; 


but neither had any great ſucceſs, notwithſtanding all imaginable 


care was taken to provide them thoroughly in all reſpects, and 
to 88 none in this ſervice but men of reſolution and repu- 


w Willis's 1 notitia a parliamentaria, vol. ii. p. 254. | * Hakluyt, vol. 
ili. p. 535. P Ibid. p. 101. 2 Oldys's life of Sir Walter 


| Raleigh, p. 26. Cox's hiſtory of Ireland, p. 389—39 1. Þ Hakluyt, 


vol. ii. part ii. p. 120. c See Hooker's dedication of his Supprment 19 
_ the Iriſh chroaicles to Sir Walter Ralcigh, 1 | 


ration. 
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tation u. Theſe diſappointments, however, ſerved only to ſhew 
the conſtancy of our hero's temper, and the firmneſs with 
which he purſued whatever appeared to him conducive to the 
public good, how little ſoever it turned to his private advan- 
tage. With juſtice, therefore, was the wiſe Queen Eliſabeth 
| liberal to ſuch a man, who, whatever he received from her 
bounty with one hand, beſtowed it immediately in acts glorious 
to the nation with the other. The fertile field thus refunds the 
ſun's golden 1 . in a beautiful and N e harveſt of 50 
den ears. 

When the nation was alarmed with the news of the king of 
Spain' s famous armada, Sir Walter Raleigh was one of the 
council appointed to conſider of ways and means for repulſing 
_ thoſe invaders; and his application of his thoughts to this im- 
portant queſtion, at that time, produced. ſuch a ſcheme for de- 
fence, as may be of the greateit uſe to this iſland, while it re- 
mains ſuch e. He did not, however, confine himſelf to this 
province of giving advice; but as he had often fitted out ſhips 
for his country's honour, and his own, ſo he now did the like 


alſo his perſon, among the many noble volunteers, who went 
to ſea upon that occaſion, and performed ſuch ſignal ſervices in 
we attack and deſtruction of that formidable fleet, as recome 
| mended him further to the queen's favour, who granted him 
ſome additional advantages in his wine-office, which he enjoyed 
throughout her whole reign, and was the prinoipal ſource of 
that wealth, which he employed ſo much £0 his demour! in all 
public ſervices f. 
About this time he made an fenment of all bis tight, title, 
and intereſt in the: colony of Virginia, to certain gentlemen and 


a ſettlement there, more ſucceſsfully than he had done, He 
Had already ſpent upwards of forty thouſand pounds in his ſe» 
_ veral attempts for that purpoſe ; and yet it does not appear that 
he parted with his property, either out of a proſpect of gain, 


4 Hakluyt, vol. iii. p. A. „ © See an extract of this piece in Oldys's 
life of Sir Walter Ralcigh, p 39. „ Townſhend 9 hiſtorical collec. 


kions, p. 244. | | 
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for its defence; and not ſatisfied even with that, he expoſed 5 


merchants of London, in hopes they might be able to carry on 1 
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er through an unwillingneſs to run any further hazard; for in. 
ſtead of taking a conſideration, he gave them, at the time of 
making the aſſignment, an hundred pounds towards their fir 
expences, neither did he make any reſerve, except che fifths of 
all gold and filver mines. All his view was, to engage ſuch a 
number of joint adventurers, as by their concurring intereſts, 
and induſtry, might ſtrengthen his infant colony, and enable it 
to reach the end which he had deſigned. With the ſame view 
he continued to aſſiſt the company with his advice and protec. 
tion, whenever they deſired it; and the difficulties they ſtrug- 
gled with, for twenty years after, ſufficiently ſhewed, that it 
was not through any fault of the original proprietor Virginia 
did not ſooner flouriſh, and that his wiſdom and prudence were 
no leſs to be admired in this diſpoſal of his concern therein, 
than his courage and conduct deſerved applauſe, in firſt fixing 
upon ſo adyantageous a ſpot, which has ſince proved itſelf 
worthy of all the are and expence employed in the ſupport 
RE. -- 
When a propoſition was made by Don Antonio, king of 
: Portugal, to Queen Eliſabeth, to aſſiſt him in the recovery of 
his dominions, the terms he offered appeared ſo reaſonable, 
that her Majeſty was content to bear a conſiderable ſhare in 
_ that undertaking, and to encourage her public-ſpirited ſubjects 
to furniſh the reſt®, Her Majeſty's quota conſiſted of fix men 
of war, and threeſcore thouſand pounds; to which the adven- 
turers added a hundred and twenty fail of ſhips, and between 
fourteen and fifteen thouſand men, ſoldiers and ſailors. In the 
fitting out this fleet, Sir Walter Raleigh was deeply concerned, 
and took a ſhare himſelf in the expedition, of which a 
large account has been given alreadyi, and therefore there 
is no need of repeating it here; eſpecially ſince we meet with 
no particulars, which perſonally reſpect Sir Walter worth men- 
_ tioning, except it be taking ſome hulks belonging to the Hanſe- 
towns, for which he, together with ſome other commanders, 


2 Hakluyt 5 voyages. firſt edit. p. $18. b gee Don Antonio's Jets 
ter to the treaſurer, in Strype's annals, vol. iit, p. 5 36. e 6 
navel Vitory o of He Wade, p. 369. 
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received, as a ſpecial mark of the queen's favour, a gold chaink. 
The next year he made a voyage to Ireland, and towards the 
latter end of it, formed a grand deſign of attacking the Spa- 
niards in the Welt Indies, taking the plate-fleet, and ſacking 
Panama. 

This enterprize, like that of Portugal, was partly at the 


queen's charge, and partly at that of private perſons, among 


whom the principal were Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir John 
Hawkins; the former intending to go in perſon as commander 


ſhips, and thirteen fail beſides n. Many accidents happened, 
which detained theſe ſhips on the Engliſh coaft for twelve 
weeks; but at laſt Sir Walter Raleigh failed on the ſixth of 
May, 1592. The very next day Sir Martin Frobiſher follow- 


he, thinking his honour too deeply engaged, continued at ſea, 
till all hopes of ſucceſs, according to their intended ſcheme, was 
loſt ; and then returned, leaving the command of the fleet to 
Sir Martin Frobiſher, and Sir John Burgh (or Burrough), 


himſelf maſter of the Madre de Dios, or Mother of God, one 


| of the greateſt ſhips belonging ta the crown of Portugal, which 


he brought ſafely into Dartmouth, on the 7th of September, in 
the ſame year®. This is ſaid to have been the moſt conſider- 


be amiſs to give a particular account of it. 
whereof nine hundred were merchandize; ſhe carried thirty- 
cred paſſengers ; was built with decks, ſeven ſtorey, one main 


two floors a- piece. According to the obſervations of Mr. Ro- 


k Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, by Oldys, p. 50. 5 5 
part ii. p. 194. | m Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 280, 
a See a true report of the honourable ſervice by Sir John Burrough, licute- 


nant-general of the fleet, oper by Sir Walter W in N as be⸗ 
ore cited. 


the 


in chief of the fleet, which conſiſted of two of the queen's 


ed, and overtook him with the queen's letter to recal him; but 


with orders to cruize on the coaſt of Spain, and the iſlands. | 
In purſuance of theſe orders, Sir John Burgh happily made 


able prize, till then, taken in this war, and therefore 1 it may n not | 

This carrack was in burden no leſs than ſixteen hundred tons, | 
two pieces of braſs ordnance, and between fix and ſeven hun- 
orlope, three cloſe decks, one fore-caſtle, and a ſpare deck, of 


bert Adams an excellent geometrician, ſhe was in length, from 


1 Hakloye, vol. i, N 


four times that ſum 4; and fo in all probability ſhe was: but in 
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the beak-head to the ſtern, 165 feet; in breadth, near 4) feet; 
the length of her keel, 100 feet; of the main-maſt, 121 feet, 
its circuit at the partners, near eleven feet; and her main. 
yard, 106 feet o. As to her lading, according to the catalogue 
taken at Leadenhall, the 15th of September this year, the 
principal wares conſiſted of ſpices, drugs, ſilks, callicoes, car. 
pets, quilts, cloth of the rind of trees, ivory, porcelane, ot 
china-ware, ebony; beſides pearl, muſk, civet, and ambergris, 
with many other commodities of inferior value. The caragi. 
ſon freighted ten of our ſhips for London, and was, by mode. 
rate computation, valued at a hundred and fifty thouſand 

pounds Sterling. When this veſſel was firſt taken, both Sir 
Walter Raleigh and Sir John Hawkins judged it to be worth 


ſpite of all the care Sir John Burgh could take, the ſeamen 
embezzled a vaſt quantity of valuable effects; neither were the 
_ proprietors in a much better ſituation, when ſhe was brought 
home. Sir William Monfon tells us the reaſon, and I chuſe to 
give it in his own words. The queen's adventure,” ſays he, 
c“ in this voyage, was only two ſhips, one of which, and the 
<c leaſt of them too, was at the taking the carrack; which title 
« joined to her royal authority, ſhe made ſuch uſe of, that the 
&c reſt of the adventurers were forced to ſubmit themſelves to 
<c her pleaſure, with whom ſhe dealt but indifferently*,” Thus 
it appears, from unexceptionable authority, that the queen, and 
not Sir Walter, was moſt benefited by this capture; and there 
is reaſon to believe the like happened upon other occaſions, 
though Sir Walter was generally left to bear the blame. 
While Sir Walter remained at home, his great genius diſ- 
played itſelf in all the employments worthy of a citizen, in a 
free ftate. He ſhone in the ſenate as a patriot, and the remans 
we have of his ſpeeches, leave us in doubt which we ought 
moſt to admire, the beauty of his eloquence or the ſtrength ot 
His underſtanding *. He was, beſides, the patron and protec- 


r p Affirmed in the cloſe of the aid account. q This 
| original is ſtill preſerved in the Herleian collection, Oldys's life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, p. 65. Naval tracts, p. 187. s Sir Simonds d'Exes 
journal of Queen Eliſabeth's parliaments, p. 478, 484, 488, 490, &c. Hayward 
Townſhend's hiſtorical collections, fol. 65. | | 
1 tor 
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tor of learned men, the great encourager of all public underta- 
kings, and one of the queen's declared favourites at court t. It 
was here that Sir Walter Raleigh found himſelf at a loſs. In 
fpite of all his wiſdom and prudence he became enamoured of 
Mrs. Throckmorton, one of the queen's. ladies of honour, and 
the conſequences of this amour proved ſuch as could not be con- 
cealed. The queen, though the had paſſed by errors of a like 
nature in Leiceſter and Eſſex, yet puniſhed this miſtake of Ra- 
lcigh very ſeverely ; but whether led thereto by the inſinuations 
of his enemies, or from a notion, that the greater a man's abi- 
lities the leſs his offences deſerved pardon, I pretend not to de- 
termine v. However, the queen's frowns wrought, in this re- 
ſpect, a proper reformation. Sir Walter meditated in his re- 
tirement a greater deſign * than hitherto he had undertaken 
while in the queen's favour, and that was the diſcovery of the 
rich and ſpacious. empire of Guiana, a noble country in South 
America, which the Spaniards had en only viſited, and to 
this day have never conquered. 

From the time he firſt entertained this notion, he made; it his 
| buſineſs to collect whatever informations might be had relating 
to this place, and the means of entering it. When he thought 
himſelf as much maſter of the ſubject as books could make him, 
he drew up inſtructions for Captain Whiddon, an old experien- 
ced officer, whom he ſent to take a view of the coaſt, and who 
returned with a fair report of the riches of the country, the poſ- 
ſibility of diſcovering and ſubduing it, and the treachery and 
cruelty of the Spaniards ſettled in its neighbourhood. This fix- 
ed Sir Walter in his reſolution ; and therefore, having provided 
a ſquadron of ſhips at his own expence, and thoſe of his noble 
friends the Lord-high-admiral Howard and Sir Robert Cecil, he 
prepared for this adventure ?, which he alſo accompliſhed. 

On the 6th of February, 1595, he ſailed from Plymouth, and 
arrived at the ifle of Trinidado on the 22d of March. He there 
made himſelf calily maſter of St. Joſeph's, : a {mall uy , and nook. 


= " Naton? s frapmenta 1 Lloyd's ſtate worthies. 2 WM Camden, 
p. 697. Dr. Birch's memoirs of Queen Eliſabeth, vol. i, p. 79. Naunton's 
fragmenta tegalia. Lloyd's ſtate worthies. = See the dedication prefixed 


to his own diſcourſe hereafter mentioned, Y Lite of Sir Waiter Raleigh 
« S Wart, p. 72. | 


the 
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the Spanifl governor Antonio Boreo priſoner, who gave lin 4 
full and exact deſcription of the neighbouring continent, and the 
trade in thoſe parts, unknown before to the Engliſh. On this 
information he left the ſhip at Trinidado, and with a hundred 
men, in ſeveral little barks, proceeded up the river Oronoque 
400 miles in ſearch of Guiana. Carrapana, one of the petty 
kings of the country, and ſeveral others of them, refigning their 
ſovereignties into his hand for the queen's uſe. But the weather 
Was ſo hot, and the rains fo violent, that he was forced to re. 

tire in as much danger of being borne down by the rapid torrents 
of water, as cruſhed by the rage and power of his enemies. The 
inhabitants of Cumana refuſing to bring in the contribution he 
affigned them to pay to fave the town, he fired it, as alſo St, Ma. 
ry's and Rio de la Hacha; which done, he returned home with 
glory and riches. Of the whole of his proceedings, the manner 
of his entering this hidden country, and making a farther pro- 
greſs there in a month, than the Spaniards had done in half a 
century; of the nature of the ſoil, and the certainty of finding 
many and rich mines of gold, Sir Walter has left us ſo fair, ſo 
copious, and ſo well written a relation 2, that, if his ſubſequent 
unfortunate voyage had not thrown a ſhade over ſo bright a 
proſpect, we could ſcarce render a reaſon why Guiana ſhould 
not at this time have been as thoroughly known, and as com- 
pletely ſettled by the Engliſh as Virginia. 
Whatever might be pretended by the deep and cunning g ſat 
men of that age, as that many things fabulous, and more un- 
certain, were related in Sir Walter's account, and that it was 
| hazarding too much to ſend a large fleet, well manned, into fo 
ſickly a climate; whatever, I ſay, of this kind was pretended 
(as wiſe men will never want pretences, even when their paſſions 
incline them to do weak things), yet envy was certainly the true 
| cauſe why his propoſals were poſtponed at firſt, and afterwards 
notwithſtanding all his preſſing ſolicitations, abſolutely rejected. 
Sir Walter, however, to ſhew his own entire confidence in thi 


2 Under the title of © The diſcovery of the large, rich, and beautiful empire 
„of Guiana, with a relation of the great and golden city Manao, called by tht 
„ Spaniards-El Dorado, and performed in the year 1593 by Sir Walter Ralcighy 
c imprinted at London by Robeit Robinſon, qto, 1596. 
2 See Captain Kemeys's dedication to Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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in 4 ſcheme, and perhaps with a view to make things ſo plain, that 
d the even his detractors ſhould have nothing to object, fitted out two 
\ this ſhips at his own expence; the Delight and the Diſcoverer; and 
dred ſent them under Captain Kemeys, who had ſerved in the former 
oque enterprize to Güiana, as well to make farther i inquiries, as in 
petty | ſome meaſure to keep his word with the Indians, to whom he 
their had promiſed, in the name of the queen his miſtreſs, ſuch afliſt- 
ther ance as might enable them to drive away the Spaniards, who 
0 re. were continually attempting rather to extirpate than ſubdue them. 
rents This voyage Kemeys ſucceſsfully performed, and at his return 
The publiſhed ſuch an account of his expedition® as might have con- 
n he verted; to Sir Walter Raleigh's opinion of Guiana, all whom 
Ma. invincible ignorance or over-weruing pre) judice, had not deſtined | 
with to remain infidels. 
nner The next important expedition | in which we find Sir Walter 
pro- engaged, was that famous one to Cadiz, wherein the earl of 
alf a Efſex and the Lord-high-admiral Howard were joint com- 
ding manders, and Sir Walter Raleigh; with many other perſons of 
ir, fo great military {Kill and prudence, appointed of their council ©, 
vent We have already given a general account of the nature and 
ht 2 deſign of this expedition, and here therefore we ſhall dwell only 
ould on ſuch particulars as more immediately relate to the gentleman 
Om of whom we are ſpeaking. The fleet failed in the beginning of 
June 1596, and on the 2oth of the ſame month they arrived be- 
atel. WH fore Cadiz. The Lord-admiral's opinion was to attack and take 
un- the town firſt; that the Engliſh fleet might not be expoſed to the 
was fire of the ſhips in the port; and that of the city and forts adja- 
to ſo cent, at the ſame time. The council of war, which he called 
nded upon this occaſion, concurred with him in opinion, and ſo a re- 
ſions ſolution was taken inſtantly to attack the town d. 
true It ſo happened, that Sir Walter Raleigh was not at this coun- 
ards, cil, and the earl of Eſſex was actually putting his men into boats 
ted, before Raleigh was acquainted with the deſign. As ſoon as he 
| this knew it, he went to the earl, and proteſted againſt it, offering 


ſuch waghty Teaſons for their falling firſt on n the e and : 
-mpire | 
y the d A relation of the * voyage to Galen: performed and written in 1596, | 
lcight WR by Lawrence Kemeys, gent. Hakluyt's voyages, vol, iii. p. 683, © Camded's 
annals, p. 320. d Sir Wilsam Monſon's naval tracts, p. 184. Trinmphs 
of Naſlau, fol. 181. Purchas's pilgrims, vol. iv. p. 1929. 
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the ſhips in the harbour, that the earl was convinced of the ne. 


ceſlity of doing it, and deſired Sir Walter to diſſuade the Lord. 
admiral from landing. Sir Walter undertook it, and prevailed 
with him to conſent, that the fleet ſhould firſt enter the port, 
and fall on the Spaniſh galleons and gallies. When he returned 
to the earl of Eſſex with the news, crying out aloud in his long. 
boat, Entramos, the earl flung his hat into the ſea for; Joy, and 
prepared to weigh anchor. Sir Walter gave the lord-admiral x 
draught of the manner in which he thought beſt to begin the 
fight. Two great fly-boats were to board a galleon, after they 
had been ſufficiently battered by the queen's ſhips of war; which 
8 being agreed on, and both the generals perſuaded to lead the 
main body of the fleet, Raleigh in the Warſpight had the com- 
mand of the van, which was to enter the harbour and conſiſted 
of the Mary Roſe commanded by Sir George Carew, the Lyon 
by Sir Robert Southwell, the Rainbow by Sir Francis Vere, the 
Syvwiftſure by Capt. Croſs, the Dreadnought by Sir Conyers Clif. 
ford, and the Nonpareil by Mr. Dudley. Theſe were followed 
by the fly-boats and London hired ſhips, the Lord Thomas 


Howard leaving his own ſhip, the Mere Honeur, to go on 
board the Nonpareil. 


evening, becauſe, being a matter of great importance, the coun- | 


Yet the action did not commence that 


cil had not time to regulate the manner of it exactly e. 

On the 224 of June, Sir Walter weighed anchor at break of 
day, and bore in towards the Spaniſh fleet, which had thus dil 
poſed itſelf to reſiſt the attacx. Seventeen gallies were ranged 


under the walls of the city, that they might the better flank the | 


_ Engliſh ſhips as they entered, and hinder them from paſſing for- 


Ward to the galleons. The artillery from Fort-Philip played on 


the fleet, as did the cannon from the curtain of the town, and 
Tome culverins ſcoured the channel. | 
ral, the St. Philip, perceived the Engliſh approaching under fail, 


ſhe alſo ſet ſail, and with her the St. Matthew, the St. Thomas, 


the St. Andrew, the two great galleaſſes of Liſbon, three fri- 


gates, aan, to their Fee from the Havannah, two ar · 


c Sit Walter Raleigh's 're!ation of the action at | Cadiz, publiſhed by his 3 
ſon Philip Raleigh, Eſq; at the. end of an abridgment of Sir Walter Raleigh“ 


hiſtory of the world, N vo.. eee of Nallav, # and Pur one — 
before cited, | 


BY 


When the Spaniſh admi- 
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goſies, very ſtrong in artillery, the admiral, vice-admiral, and 
rear-admiral of Nueva Eſpanna, with forty other great ſhips 
pound for Mexico and other places. Of theſe the St. Philip, 
the St, Matthew, the St. Andrew, and the St. Thomas, four. 
capital ſhips came again to anchor under the fort of Punta], 

in the ſtreight of the harbour which leads to Puerto-Real. On 

the ſtarboard-ſide they placed the three frigates, behind them 
the two galleaſſes of Liſbon. The argoſies, and the ſeventeen 

gallies, they poſted to play on the Engliſh as they entered the 

harbour; and behind theſe the admiral, vice-admiral, and rear- 
almiral of New Spain, with the body of the fleet, hoping by _ 
this great ſtrength to defend the entrance; their line reaching 
like a bridge over the ſtreight from point to point, and was 
ouarded by the fort of Puntal. Sir Walter, in the van of the 
Engliſh was ſaluted by Fort-Philip, by the cannon on the cur- 
tain, and by all the gallies in good order. Raleigh ſcorned 
their fire, and anſwered with a flouriſh of trumpets, without 
diſcharging a gun. The ſhips that followed him beat ſo thick 
on the gallies, that they preſently betook them to their oars, 
and got up to join the galleons in the ſtreights. Sir Walter 
gave them ſeveral broadſides as they drove by him, and bore. 
down on the St. Philip and St. Andrew, as more worthy of his 
fire, The Lord Thomas Howard came to an anchor by him; 

Sir Robert Southwell in the Lion did the ſame on the one fide, 
and the Dreadnought and the Mary Roſe on the other ; the 
Rainbow lay on Puntal ſide z and thus they cannonaded each 
other for three hours. About ten o'clock the Earl of Eſſex, 
impatient to hear the noiſe of the guns and to be himſelf out 
of action, made through the fleet, headed the ſhips on the lar- 
board-ſide of the Warſpight, and anchored as near Sir Walter 
as poſſible, ' Raleigh kept always cloſeſt to the enemy, and ſtood 
ſingle in the head of all. After they had played ſo long on the 

capital ſhips, Sir Walter went in his {kiff to the admiral, deſi - 

ring that the fly-boats which were promiſed him might come up, 
and then he would board the enemy; if not, he would board 

them with the queen's ſhip, it being the ſame to him whether 
a ſunk or burnt, and one of them would certainly. be his fate. 


A” , The 
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The Farl of Eſſex and the Lord Thomas Howard had aſſured 


him they would ſecond him f. 
Aſter a long and deſperate fight, Sir Walter deſpairing of the 


Aly-boats, and depending on Lord Eſſex and Lord Thomas 


Howard's promiſes to aſſiſt him, prepared to board the Spaniſh 
admiral ; ; which the latter no ſooner perceived, than the, and 
the other capital ſhips following her example, ran aſhore, The 
admiral and the St. Thomas they burnt ; the St. Matthew and 
the St. Andrew were ſaved by the Engliſh boats before they 


; took fire. The Engliſh were merciful after their victory; but 


the Dutch, who did little or nothing i in the fight, put all to the 
ſword, till they were checked by the lord-admiral, and their 
cruelty reſtrained by Sir Walter Raleigh, The moſt remark. 


g able circumſtance i in this whole affair ſeems to be the diſpropor. 


tion between the Engliſh and Spaniſh force, there being but ſe- 
ven ſhips of the former againſt ſeventy-one « of the latter. This 
great blow rendered the taking of the city, which followed i it, the 
more eaſy, which, however, was performed rather by dint of 
valour than conduct, and with ſuch an impetuoſity, as did les 
honour to the officers than to the ſoldiers. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
to whom undoubtedly the chief honour of the naval victory was 


due, went aſhore, though he was wounded, to have ſome ſhare 
of this; but when he ſaw that all things were in confuſion, be 
very wiſely returned on board the fleet 5. BY 


The next morning Sir Walter ſent to the lord-admiral for or- 


ders to follow the Spaniſh Weſt India fleet outward bound, lying 
then in Puerto-Real, where they « could not eſcape him; but in tbe 
hurry and confuſion every one was in on the taking of the town, 
this opportunity was flipt, and no anſwer returned to his de- 
mand. In the afternoon the merchants of Seville and Cadiz 


offered two millions to fave thoſe ſhips; and while the bargain 


hung, the Duke of Medina Sidonia cauſed all that rich fleet to 
be burnt ; and thus were all the galleons, gallies, frigates, ar- 
goſies, and the fleets of New-Spain, royal and trading, conſu- 


med, ex xcept the St. Matthew and the St. Andrew, which were 


% 


f See the foregoing relations, and the voyage to Cadiz, in Hakluyr' 8 1 


tion. 8 Camden, Triumphs of Naſſau, Hakluyt's account of the Cadiz 


voyage, Vere's commantarioss pe 39) and Six Walter's own agcount before 


Wy 


| wentioned. 
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in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh. The town was very rich in mer- 
chandize and plate. Many wealthy priſoners were given to the 
| Jand-commanders, who were enriched. by their ranſom ; ſome 
had ten, ſome ſixteen, ſome twenty thouſand ducats for their 
priſoners 3 others had houſes and goods given them, and fold 
them to the owners for vaſt ſums of money. Sir Walter got, 
to uſe his own words, « a lame leg and deformed for the reſt, 
« he either ſpoke too late, or twas otherwiſe reſolved; he 
« wanted not good words, yet had poſſeſſion of nougbt but po- 
« verty and pain d.“ 

In their return home they took Faro in he kingdom of Al. 
gar ve; and Eſſex propoſed {ome other enterprizes, in which he 
was oppoſed, and the point carried againſt him by the concur. 
ring opinions of the chief land and ſea-officers, Yet on his re- 
turn, Eflex publiſhed ſome remarks, or, as he calls them, ob- 
jections i in relation to this voyage, wherein (as Mr. Oldys well 
obſerves, and therein juſtly « cenſures Sir Henry Wotton) the earl 
queſtions eyery body's conduct but his own. The queen, how- 
| ever, taking time to inform herſelf, made a right judgment of 
the whole affair; in conſequence of which, ſhe paid a due re- 
ſpect to every man's merit, and a to none than to that of 
Sir Walter Raleigh . 

Immediately after his return, our hero 3 himſelf of 
his favourite project, the ſettling Guiana. In order to further 
J diſcoveries which might effectually lead thereto, he ſent a ſtout 
pinnace, well freighted with every thing neceflary, under the 
command of Captain Leonard Berrie, which ſafely arrived there 
in the month of March 1597; and having entered into a friend- 
ly commerce with the inhabitants of the coaſt, and learned from 
them very particular accounts of the preſent ſtate and riches of 

the higher country, they returned again to the port of Plymouth 
| the 28th of June following, 'This expedition ſeems to be an 
indubitable proof of two things: firſt, that Sir Walter bimſelf 
was in earneſt in this diſcovery, otherwiſe there can be no cauſe 
aſligned, why, having ſo many matters of importance upon his 
hands, he thould yet _ bimſelf! in an undertaking of this kind. 


d Camden, Vere's commentaries, p-. 42. and Sir Walter's relation, 
1 Lifeof Sir Walter We, p. 106. 
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Secondly, that Sir Walter's hopes were as well founded as | 


vas poſſible for a man's to be, in a thing of this nature, fince 


the account given us of this voyage is ſuch an one as is liable tg 


no juſt objections *. 


The next public ſervice wherein we meet with Sir Walter 
Raleigh, is that called 'The Ifland-Voyage, of which we have 


alſo given a copious account formerly. In this undertaking, of 


which we have as full and clear memorials as of any in the glo- 
rious reign of Queen Eliſabeth, it very plainly appears, that 
Eſſex had the command, and Raleigh the abilities; which was 


the true reaſon why the former acquired ſo little honour, and 
the latter ſo much; though with a leſs jealous commander he 
had certainly attained more. Their diſputes began early, A 
misfortune fell out in Raleigh's ſhip in the bay of Biſcay, which 
_ obliged him to lie behind the fleet; and afterwards, when this 


accident was repaired, and he came to the rock of Liſbon, he 


met with a large number of ſhips and tenders, which were by 
him conducted to the Azores, This fignal ſervice the creatures 
of Eſſex, by a ſort of logic in which they were well practiſed, con- 
ſtrued into a high offence ; for they pretended, that theſe veſſels 
had quitted the general, to wait on the rear-admiral; but Sir 
Walter having convinced the earl, that theſe ſhips came to the 
rock of Liſbon as the rendezvous appointed by himſelf, and that 
he finding them there, had brought them, as became him, to 
attend upon his Lordſhip, Eſſex had ſenſe enough to be pacitied | 


for that time l: but ſoon after things went wrong again. It was 
agreed in a council of war, that the general and Sir Walter 


Raleigh ſhould land jointly on the iſland of Fayall, where Ra- 
| leigh waited four days for his lordſhip, and hearing nothing of 
him, held a council of war, wherein it was refolved, by ſuch 


as were leſs concerned for Eſſex's honour than the nation's glo- 


ry, that Sir Walter ſhould attempt by himſelf, what it was ſet- 
tled they ſhould jointly have performed. This reſolution he 


executed, and ſhewed therein as much perſonal courage as any 


private ſoldier, and all the conduct that could be expected from 
a2 very wiſe and experienced commander; ſo that we need not 


k See the relation of this voyage by Mr. Thomas Maſham, i in Hakluyt, vol. 


. <7 See the accurate relation of all that paſſed in this voyage, 
by Sir Arthur Gorges, in Purchas's pilgrims, vol. iv. p. 1938. 


wonder 
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wonder he met with ſucceſs, and did all that he deſigned. Eſ- 
ſex, on his arrival, forgot the public ſervice, and thought of 
nothing but his own private diſgrace, which vexed him ſo much, 
that he broke ſome of the officers who had behaved gallantly 
under Raleigh; and ſome talk there was of trying him, and 
taking off his head; but at laſt, by the mediation of Lord 
Thomas Howard, who was vice-admiral, and Sir Walter's con- 
| deſcending to excuſe his having done ſo much, before his lord- 
ſhip did any thing, matters were made up once again. The ca- 
ſhiered officers were reſtored, Raleigh returned to his care of 
the public ſervice, and Eſſex proceeded in his miſtakes”. In 
conſequence of theſe, they miſſed the Weſt India fleet, though 
Raleigh had the good luck to take ſome prizes, the produce of 
which paid his men, ſo that he loſt neither credit nor money by 
the voyage. On his return, though Eſſex is ſaid to have found 
means to throw the miſcarriage of all his pompous promiſes on 
inevitable accidents, with the mob, and ſome of his creatures 
imputed them to Sir Walter; yet theſe accuſations would not 
paſs with the queen, who ſhewed Raleigh more favour than 
ever; even though he took leſs pains to vindicate himſelf, and 
teſtified more reſpect for the great earl than Perhaps any other 
man would have done®, 1 
The next year we find him again in . where he diſ. 
tinguiſhed himſelf, by uniting what of late have been thought 
oppoſite characters, the patriot and the ſervant of the crown, 
but which he ſhewed to be very conſiſtent. By his intereſt with 
the queen, he procured ſome griping projects to be diſcounte- 
nanced; by his weight in the houſe, he promoted ſupplies; he 
| alſo obtained ſome indulgences for the tinners in Cornwall, and 
ſhewed himſelf, upon all occaſions, a ready and a rational ad- 
vocate for the poor. In 1599, when the queen was pleaſed to 
fit out, in the ſpace of a fortnight, ſo great a navy as ſtruck her 
$ ncighbours with awe, Sir Walter was appointed vice-admiral; 
which honour, though he enjoyed it but for a ſingle month, yet 
| was a high mark of the ens confidence, ſince at that time 


m See an 3 account of this affair by Sir Walter himſelf, in | bis biltory 
of the world, b. v. c. i. & 9. and in the before mentioned relation. | a Sec 
Sir Arthar Gorges's account hefore referred to. Vere's commentaries, p. 65, 


the 


66, 67, 
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| the was no leſs apprehenſive of ſtirs at home, than of an iny; 
ſion from abroad. In 1600, the queen was pleaſed to fend 
Lord Cobham and Sir Walter Raleigh to the Dutch; and after 
conferring with Prince Maurice of Naſſau, Sir Walter returned 
again about the middle of the year, and, a little after; he wy 
by the queen made governor of the ifland of Jerſey; but ſhe 
reſerved three hundred pounds a- year out of that government 
to be diſpoſed of as ſhe thought fit 9. 
His next great ſervice was againſt Eſſex, in his inſurrection 
in the February following. It would be a great deal beſide out 
purpoſe to enter into a long detail of that perplexed affair. Let 
it ſuffice then that we obſerve, after a due compariſon of what 
contemporary writers have left us of this matter, that Lord 
Eſſex was his own enemy, and that he brought Sir Walters 
name upon the carpet to ſcreen his own deſigns. He gave out, 
that the cauſe of his arming was to defend himſelf againſt his 
perſonal enemies, pretending that Cobham and Raleigh had 
contrived a ſcheme to aſſaſſinate him: whereas Sir Chriſtopher 
Blunt had in truth made a propoſal of this ſort to Eſſex, with 
reſpect to Raleigh; and when this was judged impracticable, 
adviſed the propagating the other ſtory to colour their proceed. 


ings, as himſelf confeſſed. When the miſchief broke out, Sit 


Walter did his duty, and no more than his duty. Some, in- 
| deed, have reported, that after the earl of Eſſex was condem- 
ned, he preſſed the queen to fign a warrant for his execution; 
and that he ſhewed a particular pleaſure in beholding his death; 
which, however, is not ſtrictly true; for though he had placed 
himſelf near the ſcaffold before the earl appeared, yet he re- 
moved from thence before his death, becauſe the people ſeem- 
ed to take his appearance there in a wrong light : but this be 
afterwards repented ; becauſe, when the earl came to die, he ex 
preſſed a great deſire to have ſeen and ſpoke to him, from 
foreſight of which Sir Walter Raleigh had taken that poſt. 


The point of fact, as to his ſentiments upon this ſubjett, hat | 


been effectually cleared fince the publiſhing this work, by the 
appearance of the following letter, from Sir Walter Raleigh 
original, now in the collection of manuſcripts belonging to the 


| Tight bonourivle the earl of Saliſbury; and priated by D. 


0 1 ite of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 126—1 30. 3 
Mordi 
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Murdia. It makes no great alteration, in reſpect to what was 
before aſſerted, ſince Sir Walter, though he avowed a very 
high perſonal friendſhip for Sir Robert Cecil, yet at the ſame 
time eſtabliſhed his advice on his concern for the queen's 


ſafety. In this, which is a little ſtrange, he had the earl of 


Lſſexs concurrence, who declared to the preacher, ſent to at- 
tend, and to worm out his ſecrets, in priſon, that the queen 
could never be ſafe while he lived. But to come to the letter, 


thus it runs : . 


« 5 I R, | 
« I AM not wiſe enough | to give you advice, but 15 you take 
i it for a good counſel to relent towards this tyrant, you will 


+ repent it when it mall be too late. His malice is fixt, and | 


« will not evaporate by any of your mild courſes, for he will 
« aſcribe the alteration to her Majeſty” $ puſilianimity; and not 
te to your good - nature; knowing that you work but upon her 
« humour, and not out of any love towards him. The leſs | 
« you make him; the leſs he ſhall be able to harm you and 
« yours. And if her Majeſty's favour faile him, he will againe 
« decline to a common perſon. For after-revenges fear them 
« not. For your own father, that was eſteemed to be the + 
« contriver of Norfolk's ruin, yet his ſon followeth your fa- 
bt ther's fon, and loveth him. Humours of men ſucceed not, 


but grow by occaſions, and accidents of time and power, 


« Somerlet made no revenge on the duke of Northumberland's 
cc hearers. Northumberland that now is, thinks not of Hat- 

« ton's iſſue. Kelloway lives that murdered the brother of 

6 Horſey, and Horſey let him go by all his lifetime, I could 
© name you a thouſand of thoſe, and therefore aſter-fears are 
te but propheſies, or rather conjectures from cauſes remote. 
„Look to the preſent; and you do wiſely. His ſon ſhall be 
i the youngelt earl of England but one, and if his father be 
e now kept down, Will Cecil ſhall be able to keep as many 
© men at his heels as he, and more too. He may alſo matche 


t ina better houſe than his; and ſo that fear is not worth the 


Wl fearing. But if the father continue, he will be able to break 
te the branches, and pull up the tree root and all. Loſe not 
your advantage; if you do I note your deſtiny. 5 

Vol. I. 3 Let 
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Let the queen hold Bothwell while ſhe bath him. He 


c will ever be the canker of her eſtate and ſaufty. Prince, 


« are loſt by ſecurity, and preſerved by prevention. I hae 
« ſeen the laſt of her good days, and all our's, after his li. 
« bertye. 


„ 66 Wird ere. W. Rov 
Sir W. R. to Sir R. C. 1601. 


There i is nothing m more RY PR and ſenfible in this letter, than 
the giving Eſſex the name of Bothwell. This ſingular perſon 
was, in a baſtard line, the grandſon of James V. king of 
Scots. He came to the court of King James then reigning, by 
the name of Captain Francis Stuart, grew into favour, was 


created earl of Bothwell, and made lord high-admiral of Scot- 


land. He was not only a perſon of boundleſs arrogance and 
ambition, but of ſo reſtleſs and unruly a ſpirit, that he kept 
the king and kingdom in continual confuſion. He was forfeit. 
ed over and over, but by his factious connection with ſome of 
the nobility, was as often recalled and pardoned. He ſurpriſed 
and forced the royal palace of Holy-Rood-Houſe, he had in- 


_ veſted the caſtle of Fawkland, he had entered ſwbrd in hand 
into the king's bed-chamber, and took him out in his ſhirt, but 
eight years before, and all this purely from a ſpirit of domi- 
nion, and contempt of his maſter's miniſters, which facts, then 


recent and notorious, muft occur to Cecil's Wenne on 


reading his name d. 


It is evident, that Sir Walter, by this adivontiion, meant to 


confirm Sir Robert Cecil in his deſign to cruſh Eſſex abſolute- 
ly; but whether it clearly diſſuades the ſparing his life, the 
reader may judge. Raleigh's own life had been in great dan- 


ger, which was the reaſon when Sir Chriſtopher Blunt came 
to die, he actually begged Sir Walter's pardon, and confeſſed 


the wrong that had been done him, in the reports ſpread to in- 
Aame 6 che populace. | Y Let it is certain, 1 even 825 | confeſſion 7 


5 Wurdin' s ſtate papers, P. 3 _ 5 4 e ; hiſtory of the 
church of Scotland, p. 394, 395, 402, 407, 409. Moyſes's memoirs of the af- 
Yairs of Scotland, p. 139, 154, 155, 179, 188, 206, 237. Winwood's memo». 
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aid not quaſh ſuch reports; but from this time forward Raleigh 
had more enemies than ever; and, which was worſe, the 
queen's ſucceſſor was prejudiced againſt him, by ſuch accounts 
25 were tranſmitted to him in Scotland. 

It is not at all impoſſible, that thoſe artful ſtateſmen, wha 
had ſo much addreſs as to make the populace then, and, by 
employing the pen of a learned hiſtorian, the world in general 
now believe, they were ſeconds only in theſe quarrels, and 
Eſſex and Raleigh principals, hated both alike, and contrived 
to make them ruin each other; by inflaming Eſſex againſt Ra- 
leigh firſt, which induced him to write in his prejudice to King 
James, with whom, by the hands of Mr. Anthony Bacon, he 
kept a conſtant correſpondence, and after bringing him to the 
| block, allowing the truth of thoſe informations, that they 
might run no hazard (in a new reign) from Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's abilities. The conjecture is rendered probable enough 
from the whole thread of the relation, nor would it be a very 
hard taſk to prove it was really ſo from inconteſtible authorities. 
So eaſy. it is in courts, for | malice and cunning to get the better 
of courage and ſenſe. - 

In the ſummer of the year 1601, he attended che queen in 
ner progreſs, and on the arrival of the duke de Biron, as am- | 
baſſador from France, he received him, by her Majeſty's ap- 
pointment, and conferred with him on the ſubject of his em- 
baſſy. In the laſt parliament of the queen, Sir Walter was a 
very active member, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf upon all occa- 
ſions, by oppofing ſuch bills as, under colour of deep policy, 
were contrived for the oppreſſion of the meaner ſort of peo- 
ple; ſuch as that for compelling every man to till a third part 
of his ground, and others of a like nature. Nor was he leſs 


and even upon traders; where it was evident, that private in- 
| tereſt claſhed with public benefit, and there was a neceſſity of 
| hurting ſome, for the ſake of doing good to all. This ſhews 
that he had a juſt notion of popularity, and knew how to diſ- 
tinguiſh between deſerving and deſiring it. An inftance of this 
appeared | in his promoting a law for the reſtraining the exporta- 


r Life of bs Walter Ralcigh, p. 133=1 39, 
3 8 2 KY tion 


ready to countenance ſuch laws as bore hard upon the rich, 
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tion of ordnance, which, at that time, was of mighty advantage 
to ſuch as were concerned 1 in that commerce, but of inexpreſ. 
_ Gble detriment to the nation; becauſe it was the ſource of the 
enemy's power at ſea, the Spaniſh nayy making uſe of none by 
Engliſh cannon. 

In the point of monopolies, indeed, he was not altogether ſo 
clear; but he ſhewed that he made a moderate uſe of the grant 
he had obtained from the crown, and offered, if others were 
cancelled, to ſurrender his freely. 

Upon the demiſe of Queen Eliſabeth, Sir Walter was not 
without hopes of coming into favour with her ſucceſſor, whoſe 
countenance he had ſought by various preſents, and other teſti 
monies of reſpect, which he ſent into Scotland, and from the 
reception they met with, had no reaſon at all to ſuſpect that he 
ſtood upon ill terms with King James“. He was not ignorant, 
however, of the pains taken by Eſſex, to infuſe into the kings 
mind prejudices againſt him, which, however, he thought to 
wear out by aſſiduous ſervice. On the king's coming into Eng. 
land, he had, notwithſtanding common reports, frequent acceſ; 
to him, and thereby an opportunity of diſcovering both his de- 
fire and bis capacity of ſerving his Majeſty. But he quickly 
found himſelf coolly treated, nor was he long at a loſs for the 
reaſon. Sir Robert Cecil, who had been his friend and aſſo- 
ciate, ſo long: as they were both in danger from Eſſex, foreſee- 

Ing that, if ever Raleigh came into King James's confidence, his 

adminiſtration would not laſt long, drew ſuch a character of 
him to that prince, as he thought moſt likely to diſguſt him; 

and dwelt particularly upon this, that Raleigh was a martial 
man, and would be continually forming projects to embarraſs 
him with his neighbours v. Sir Walter, in return for this good 
office, did him another; for he drew up a memorjal, wherein 
he ſhewed plainly, that the affection of the Cecils for his Ma- 
jeſty was not the effect of choice, but of force; that i in rea 
lity, it was chiefly through the i intrigues c of one of that family 


WY 1 Townſhend's collections, and. Sir simendt Ress jpuny of 
| Queen Eliſabeth's parliaments, 5 
t Dr. Peter Heylyn's examen. kiftoricum, p. 170. A brief 8 of Sir 


Walter Raleigh's troubles, p. 24. Baker” 5 chronicle, Oſborne's me- 
poet of the reign of King James, &C, 
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ntage his mother loſt her head, and that they never thought of pro- 
pref. moting his ſucceſſion, till they ſaw it would take place in ſpite 
f the of them v. This memorial was far from having the effects he 
e but expected ; nor indeed would he have expected them, if he had 


| known King James thoroughly. That timorous prince ſaw the 
power of Cecil at that time, and thought he had need of i it, 

forgetting that it was the effects of his own favour, and ſo bes 
came dependent upon him, as he afterwards was upon Buck- 
ingham, whom for many years he truſted, but did not love x. 

This, with his ayerſion to all martial enterprizes, engaged him 
to turn a deaf ear to Sir Walter's propoſals ; and perhaps to do 


eſti more than this, if we are fo juſt to Cecil, as to ſuppoſe that he 
the did not afterwards perſecute Raleigh without a cauſe, I mean 
t he without perſonal offence given to him. However it was, Ra- 


leigh had the mortiſication to ſee himſelf, notwithſtanding the 
pains he had taken, ſlighted and ill ufed at court : and this 
might probably determine him to keep company with ſome who 
were in the fame ſituation, and wha were his intimate acquain - 
tance before; which, however, proved his ruin ?, 

Among theſe companions of his was Lord Cobham, a man 
| of a weak head, buta large fortune, over whom Raleigh had 
a great aſcendent, and with whom he lived in conſtant corre- 
ſpondence, This man, who was naturally vain, and now much 
diſcontented, had an intercourſe with various ſorts of people, 
and talked to each in ſuch a ſtyle as he thought would be moſt 


of agreeable to them, In the reign of Queen Eliſabeth he had 
n; conferred with the duke of Aremberg, a Flemiſh nobleman in 
1 the king of Spain's ſervice, and who was now in England as 
af ambaſſador from the arch-duke; but, in truth, with a view to 
od negociate a peace with Spain. With him Cobham renewed his 
in acquaintance, and in his name propoſed giving Sir Walter 2 
a large ſum of money, if inſtead of oppoling, as he had hitherto 
a- done, he would ROY that peace *. z In the mean time, ſome 
ly | 

10 v See Dr. Welwood's notes on Arthur Wilſon 8 hiſtory of King James, as it is 
of printed in Dr. Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol, ii. p. 663, 664. x See 


the Earl of Briftol's anſwer to the articles of high treaſon, exhibited againſt him in 
parliament, printed in Frankland's annals of King James and King Charles, p. 127, 
128, 129, F See Oldys's life of Sir Walter ts p. 152,153. 2 Ar- 
raignment of Sir Walter Tr Pp» 97. | 

Popiſh 
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Popiſh prieſts, and other diſſaffected and deſigning perſons, yy 
_ framed a plot againſt the king and royal family, which waz t 
be executed by ſeizing, if not deſtroying, his Majeſty and his 
children, and with ſome of theſe people Cobham alſo had z 
| Intercourſe, by the means of his brother Mr. Brooke. Thi, tract 
laſt treaſon being diſcovered, and traced to the perſons we hay 
Juſt mentioned, there grew a ſuſpicion of Cobham, and in co. 
ſequence of his intimacy with Raleigh, there aroſe ſome doubt 
alſo as to him. Upon this they were all apprehended, an that 


Cobham, who was a timorous man, was drawn in to cbargt com 
Sir Walter with ſeveral things in his confefſion*. The enemig Thu 
of Raleigh contrived to blend theſe treaſons together, though noc 
they, or at leaſt Cecil, knew them to be diſtinct things; and þ at h 
he ſtates them in a letter to Mr. Winwood, wherein he ſhew; con 


his diſlike to Sir Walter Raleigh, and his ſenſe at the ſame time 
of the want of any real evidence which might affect him; 
| However, what was deficient in proof, was made up in force aud 
fraud. The prieſts, Watſon and Clerk, were firſt tried and 
convicted; ſo was Mr. George Brooke, who had been their al 
ſociate: and op the ſeventeenth of November 1603, Sir Walter 
Raleigh was tried at Wincheſter, and convicted of high=treaſon, 
by the influence of the court, and the bawling Billingſgate elo. 

| quence of the Attorney-general Coke, without any colour d 
evidence. This is that treaſon which was ſo juſtly flighted in 
his days, and which has ſo much perplexed ours. 
That there was really no truth in what was alledged againſt 
Sir Walter, may be proved to a demonſtration, if we conſider, 
That all the evidence that was ever pretended, in relation to his 
knowledge of the ſurpriſing treaſon or plot to ſeize the king and 
his family, was the hearſay teſtimony of George Brooke, that 
his brother Cobham ſhould ſay, That it would never be well 
68 till the fox and cubs were taken off; and afterwards, ſpeal- 
ing to this Brooke, „That he, Lord Grey, and others, were 
only on the bye, but Raleigh and himſelf were on the main, 


a See the whole proceedings in the fi. ſt volume of ſtate-trials, b Lod 
| C cil's letter to Mr. Winwood, in Winwood's m: morials, vol. ii. p. 8. Life of dit 
Walker — by _ 6 p. I 57. | 
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that it may appear how dangerous a thing it is to live under; 


prince who ſuffers himſelf to be abſolutely directed by his mi; 
ſters, ſince not only the vices of ſuch a n are deſtructir, 


but even his virtues become uſeleſs. 

As there ſeems to be a deſire in the preſent age to know the 
certainty of things, without reſting in that ſcrupulous report a 
facts, which cautious hiſtorians, from a ſtrict regard to truth, 
are inclined to deliver, it may not be amiſs to acquaint the reader, 


in few words, with what ſeems to be the reality of this myſte; 
rious buſineſs. Lord Cobham in the preceding reign had been 


connived at in carrying on a correſpondence with one Lorenzigr 


Laurencie, a Flemiſh merchant at Antwerp, who was at thi 


time in England; and through him Cobham correſponded with 


the duke of Aremberg. It is not my, conjecture, but that of 


thoſe who lived in theſe times, that it was this man diſcloſed the 


ſecret to Sir Robert Cecil, probably by Aremberg's direction, 
who thought this was the ſureſt way. of ruining Raleigh, and 
that the ſhorteſt method of coming at a peace. When Sir Waltet 


was arreſted, he ſaw his danger, but had no apprehenſion of his 
accuſer, and therefore, in hopes of diſintangling himſelf, direc: | 


ted Sir Robert Cecil by letter where to find Lorenzi and Lord 
Cobham. It was the ſhewing this letter that provoked Cobhan 


to accuſe Raleigh ſo deeply ; but at the ſame time it is a prod 


of Sir Walter's innocence, of any thing more than that Cobham 
nad correſponded with Aremberg; for if there had been any ve 
racity in Cobham's charge, inſtead of giving up that lord and 
| Lorenzi, Sir Walter Raleigh would in reality have been furniſh: 
ing two witneſſes againſt himſelf. The naked truth then ſeems 
to be, that the duke conſidered the plot as an idle impratticable 
_ undertaking, but at the ſame time judged, that he ſhould render 
a very acceptable ſervice to his court, in thus getting Sir Walter 
Raleigh involved in it; and in this light King James and his mi- 
niſters ſeem afterwards to have conſidered it. There is no great 
doubt, that this heightened Sir Walter's hate to the Spaniards 
which ſubſiſted with the like force in them againſt him, til 
Count Gondomar, purſuing Duke Aremberg's blow, brought 
' this unfortunate gentleman to the block. On many accounts, 


therefore, this treaſon might be ſtyled, as it was in thoſe times, 
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Sis WALTER RALEIGH. rg 
by the arts of two Spaniſh miniſters the moſt inveterate enemy 
of Spain was brought to an untimely end, for having, as it was 
pretended; entered into a correſpondence with Spain againſt a 
prince, who had ſeen through the whole contrivance fo many 
years before he put him to death i; Wits 

In the month of December Raleigh was tetnanded to the 
Tower, and; upon the petition of his wife, was allowed the 
conſolation of her company, and by degrees obtained till great« 
er favours; for the king was pleaſed to grant all the goods and 
chattels, forfeited to him by Sir Walter's conviction, to truſtees 
of his appointing; for the benefit of his creditors, and of his lady 
and children S. In a reaſonable ſpace his eſtate followed his 
goods; and now he began to conceive himſelf in a fair way of 
being reſtored to that condition from which he had fallen. In 
this, however, he was much miſtaken for a new court- favou- 
rite ariſing, who had a mind to enrich himſelf by fuch kind of 
grants, he diſcovered a flaw in the conveyance of Raleigh's eſtate 
to his ſon, which, being prior to the attalnder, gave the crown 
a title paramount to that which was underſtood to be therein, 
when the forfeiture was granted back to Raleigh. Upon an in- 
formation in the court of exchequer, judgment was given for the 
crown, and the effect of that judgment was turned to the bene- 
fit of the favourite, who in 1609 had a complete grant of all 
that Sir Walter had forfeited . This courtier was Sir Robert 
Carr, afterwards ſo well known to the world by the title of earl 
of Somerſet; to whom Sir Walter wrote an excellent letter, 


| wherein he ſtated the hardſhip of his own caſe without bitterneſs, 


expoſtulated freely and yet inoffenſively about the wrong done 
him, and entreated the favourite's compaſſion without any un- 
becoming condeſcenſion n. All this, however, ſignified no- 
thing; Sir Walter loſt his eſtate, but not his hopes. 

He ſpent a great part of his confinement in writing that 
ſhining and immortal monument of his parts and n Us. 


- Winwood's 8 p. 8. Sir 1 Weldon's court and character of 
King James, p. 31—41. Aulicus coquinariæ, p. 74-97. Dr. Heylin' 5 amen. 
hiſtoricum, p. 169—1 72. Oſborne's works, val, li. p. 107. Ruſhworth's hiſto- 
rical collections, vol. i. p. 9. State - trials, vol. i. p. 212. * Rymer's fœ - 
dera, tome xvi. p. 596. 1A brief relation of Sir Walter Ralcigh's troubles, 
p. . m Priated from a MS. in Oldys's life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 16s. 
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from former and ſubſequent attempts, any genius but his my 


neſficial to mankind, and in that light worthy of Sir Walter Ra. 
leigh. Of theſe treatiſes many are printed, ſome are ſtill preſer. 


his ſtudies was Prince Henry, the glory of the houſe of Stuart, 


whom he found a true and ſteady protectreſs while the earl of 
Somerſet's power laſted, whoſe hate was chiefly detrimental to 
Raleigh; for the king truſted him now, as he had Saliſbury be- 
fore, with implicit confidence, even after he had loſt his affec- 
tion: but he, by an intemperate uſe of his authority, having ren- 


Dr. Quiney in his diſpenſary, p. 445, 446. of the 11th edit. ſeems to undervalue 
this medicine chiefly on account of the number of ingredients, but Mr. Oldys 


this receipt, and the number of ingredients much heightened by phy ſicians. 
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HisToRY OF THE WORLD, wherein he has ſhewn that he 
conſulted the wife rule of Horace, and fixed upon ſuch a ſubject 
as ſuited with his genius, and under which, if we may gueſs 


have ſunk. He likewiſe devoted a part of his time to chymiſiry, 
to rational and uſeful chymiſtry, wherein he was no leſs ſucceff. 
ful, diſcovering that noble medicine in malignant fevers, which 
bears the name of his cordial, though I think it is now doubtful, 
whether the true receipt of it be preſerved or not a. Beſides 
theſe, he turned his thoughts on various other ſubjects, all be. 


ved in MS. and not a few, I doubt, are loſt. The patron of 
the darling of the Britiſh nation while he lived, and the object 


of its ſincere and univerſal lamentation by his untimely death. 
After his demiſe Sir Walter depended chiefly upon the queen, in 


dered himſelf obnoxious to the law, Sir Walter ſaw him his 
companion in the Tower, and his eſtates, by that favourite's for- 


feiture, once more in the hands of the crown o. His enemies 
thus out of the court, Sir Walter was able to obtain the favour 
he had been long ſeeking, which was, after thirteen years con- 


finement, to get out of the 'Tower, not to lead a lazy and indo- 


lent life in retirement, for which, though cruelly ſpoiled by his 
enemies, he yet wanted not a reaſonable proviſion, but to ſpend 
the latter part of his days, as he had ſpent the firſt, in the pur- 
ſuit of honour, and in the ſervice of his country, or, as he him- 


| gee an excellent and copious account of his writings in the life before cited, 


ſhews in his life of Sir Walter, p. 169. that great liberties have been taken with 


© Prince Henry endeavoured to obtain it for him ; at 2 Sir Walter had goosl, 
for it, as he teils us in his apology, p. 47. 
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elf has with great dignity expreſſed it in a letter to Secretary 
Winwood, by whoſe intereſt chiefly this favour was obtained; 
« To die for the K1NG, and not by the KING, is all the ambi- 
« tion I have in the world .“ 5 
The ſcheme he had now at heart was his oh one of ſettling 
Guiana; a ſcheme worthy of him, and which, as he firſt wiſely 
contrived, ſo he as conſtantly proſecuted. We have ſeen how 
many voyages he encouraged thither in the days of Queen Eliſa- 
beth, when, conſidering the many great employments he enjoy- 
ed, one would have thought his mind might have been other- 
viſe occupied; and indeed, fo it muſt have been, if he had not 
been thoroughly perſuaded, and that, too, upon the beſt evidence 
in the world, his own eye-ſight and judgment, that this was the 
richeſt country on the globe, and the worthieſt of being ſettled 
for the benefit of Britain. This perſuaſion was ſo ſtrong upon 
him, that during his confinement he held a conſtant intercourſe 
with Guiana, ſending at his own charge every year, or every ſe- 
cond year, a ſhip to keep the Indians in hopes of his performing 
the promiſe he bad made them of coming to their aſſiſtance, and 
delivering them from the tyranny and cruelty of the Spaniards, 
who now encroached upon them again. In theſe ſhips were 
brought over ſeveral natives of that country, with whom Sir 
Walter converſed in the Tower, and from whom, queſtionleſs, 
he received the cleareſt and molt diſtinct intelligence of the ſitua- 
tion and richneſs of the mines that he could poſſibly deſire a. 
Upon theſe informations he offered the ſcheme, for proſecuting 
his diſcovery, to the court, three years before he undertook it in 
perſon; nor was there then any doubt either as to the pro- 
| bability of the thing, or as to its lawfulneſs, notwithſtanding 
the peace made with Spain, otherwiſe the king would not have 
made ſuch grants as he did even at that time; which ſhews that 
he was then convinced Sir Walter had in his firſt voyage diſco- 
vered and taken poſſeſſion of that country for the crown of 
England, and that conſequently his ſubjects were juſtly in 
titled to any benefits that might accrue from this diſcovery, 
without che leaſt 7 had t to the pretenſions of the Eu 


p Raleigb's remains, p. 164. He had Gaid a ſane before i in regard to IAG | 
L\ifabeth. See his letter to Sir Robert Cecil in Murdin's collection of late pepere, 
„ N apology, p. 52, 55. 
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niards *. It may alſo deſerve our notice, that at the time $jp omi 
Walter firſt moved the court upon this ſubject, the Spaniq 
match was not thought of; but the wants of King James ven 
then'very preſſing, and he may reaſonably be preſumed to hae 
at this time placed as great hopes in this diſcovery, as he did in | 
_ that match; though, when he came to idolize this project aſter. 
wards, he grew ſomewhat out of conceit with Sir Walter's; fo 
that, if he had pleaſed, he might, for ſeven hundred pounds, 
have had an ample pardon, and leave to relinquith his voyage, 
but he remaining firm to bis purpoſe, and the king feeling hi 
_ neceffities daily increaſing, was yet willing that he ſhould proceed 
in his enterprize, in hopes of profiting thereby, without loſing the 
proſpect he then had of concluding the Spaniſh match. Such 
was the ſituation of Sir Walter, and ſuch the diſpoſition of the 
court, when he obtained leave to execute his defign, and waz 
empowered by a royal commiſſion (but at the expence of him. 

i felf and his friends) to ſettle Guiana. 
It has been a great diſpute, amongſt writers, too, of fone emi 
: nence, what ſort of a commiſſion that was with which Sir Wal. 
ter was truſted. According to ſome, it ſhould have been under 
he great ſeal of England, and directed, To our truſty and well. 
beloved Sir Walter Raleigh, knight“; according to others, and 
indeed according to the account given by King James himſelf, i 
| was under the privy-ſeal, and without thoſe expreſſions of truſ 
or grace u. To end this diſpute, I have conſulted the moſt au- 
2 collection we have of k day and there 1 


CCC 


with that in the eee v, nd is ; dated the eren rh of 
Auguſt, in the fourteenth year of the king's reign over England, 
and over Scotland the goth. It is likewiſe ſaid to be per bree 
& private figille ; yet 1 think that it is not impoſſible it might 
: paſs both ſeals, and I apprehend the conjecture is warranted by 
an peo in ons: of Long Walter's Mane een, the 


JJ CS © ee es ld 


Re + see Harem 5 voyage to Guiana, 4to, 1613. 5 4 Gee annals of 

| King James, A. D. 1615, 1617, «© Coke's detection of the four laſt reigns, 
1 | Rapin's hiſtory of England, and Tindal's notes. See a declare 
tion of the demeanour and carriage of Sir Walter Raleigh, knt. as well in his 
voyage, Oc. 4to, 1618, p. 4. OM Rymer' 8 fœdera, tom. xvi. . 759 

x Cork s life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 193. oa | 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH, 917 


dommiſſion was certainly a legal commiſſion, and though the 
formal expreſſions of grace and truſt are omitted, yet the powers 
granted him are very extenſive in themſelyes, and as ſtrongly 
drawn as words can expreſs; ſo that Sir Walter had all the 


C reaſon imaginable to conceive, that this patent implied a pardon. 


By one clauſe he is conſtituted general and commander in chief 
in this enterprize. By another he is appointed governor of the 
new country he is to ſettle; and this with ample authority. By 
a third, he has a power rarely intruſted with our admirals now, 
that of exerciſing martial law, in ſuch a manner as the king's 
lieutenant-general by ſea or land, or any of the lieutenants of the 


| counties of England had, It is impoſſible, therefore, to con- 


ceive, that, when this commiſſion was granted, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was looked upon as a condemned man; or that the lords of 
the privy-council, or the lord privy-ſeal, could think it reaſon- 
able for the king to grant ſuch full power over the lives of 
others to one who had but a precarious title to his own; and 
therefore I think, that Sir Francis Bacon's opinion, when Sir 
Walter conſulted him, whether it would not be adviſcable for him 
to give a round ſum of money for a pardon in common form, 
anſwered like an honeſt man and a. found lawyer, „Sir, the 
« knee-timber of your voyage is money; ſpare your purſe in 
« this particular, for upon my life you have a ſufficient pardon 
« for all that is paſt already, the king having under his broad 
« ſeal made you admiral of your fleet, and given you power of 
et the martial law over your officers and ſoldiers _ 

It is now time for. us to inquire what force this gentleman 


had, when he failed upon this expedition ; for it appears clearly 


by the king's commiſſion, that the whole expence of the under- 
taking was to be defrayed by him and his friends; which ſhews 
how ſincere Sir Walter muſt have been in this matter; eſpecially 
if we conſider that he veſted his whole fortune therein, and 


4 even prevailed upon his wife to ſell her eſtate at Mitcham, for 


the promoting this deſign ; in the iſſue of which he intereſted 


alſo all his friends; and how extenſive his influence in this kind 


was, the following liſt of his fleet will ſufficiently inform us. 
Firſt, then, was the admiral, a fine, new, ſtout ſhip, built by 
Raleigh himſelf, called the Deſtiny, of the burden of four hun- 


1 Howel's letters, vol. ii. p. 371. _ 
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dred and forty tons, and carrying 36 pieces of cannon, On 
board it were Sir Walter Raleigh general, and his ſon Walter, 
captain, beſides two hundred men, whereof eighty were gentle. 
men- volunteers and adventurers, moſt of them Sir Walters re. 
lations z which number was afterwards increaſed. Second, the 
Jaſon of London, two hundred and forty tons, and twenty-five 
pieces of ordnance, Captain John Pennington vice-admiral, 
eighty men, one gentleman and no more. 'Third, the Encoun. 


ter, one hundred ſixty tons, ſeventeen pieces of ordnance, Ed. 
ward Haſtings captain, [no man more, except the maſter, men. 
_ tioned]; but he dying in the Indies, was ſucceeded in the com. 
mand by Captain Whitney. Fourth, the Thunderer, one hun. 

dred fifty tons, twenty pieces of ordnance, Sir Warham Sent. 
leger captain, fix gentlemen, ſixty ſoldiers, and ten land-men, 


Fifth, the Flying Joan, one hundred twenty tons, fourteen 


pieces of ordnance, John Chidley captain, twenty-five men, 


Sixth, the Southampton, eighty tons, ſix pieces of ordnance, 


John Bayly captain, twenty-five mariners, two gentlemen, 


Seventh, the Page, a pinnace, twenty-five tons, three rabnets 


of braſs, James Barker captain, eight ſailors. But before Ra- 
leigh left the coaſt of England, he was joined by as many ſhips 
more; ſo that his whole fleet conſiſted of thirteen fail, beſide 


his own ſhip. And though we cannot be ſo particular in the 
remaining part, we may yet learn thus much of it; that one 


hip, named the Convertine, was commanded by one Captain 


Keymis; another, called the Confidence, was under the charge 


of Captain Woolaſton; there was a ſhallop, named the Flying 
Hart, under Sir John Ferne; two fly-boats, under Captain 
Samuel King and Captain Robert Smith; and a Caravel, with 
another named the Chudley, beſides 5, 


With part of this fleet Sir Walter ſailed 8 the Thame: on 


. the twenty-eighth of March, 161 7; but it was the month of 


July before he left Plymouth with his whole fleet; after which, 


he was forced to put into Corke through ſtreſs of weather, and 


remained there till the nineteenth of Auguſt. On the fixth of 


September he made the Canaries, where he obtained ſome re- 
| freſhments, and an ample certificate from the governor, that be 
| had behaved with great Jane and equity. Thence he 


ys's life of Sir Waker Ralei leis, P- 195 | - 
| -- -- 
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to Guiana, where he arrived in the beginning of November. He 
was received with the utmoſt joy by the Indians, who not only 
rendered him all the ſervice that could be expected from them, 
but would have perſuaded him to end all his labours by remain- 
ing there, and taking upon him the ſovereignty of their coun- 
try; which, however, he refuſed. His extreme ſickneſs hindered 
him from undertaking the diſcovery of the mine in perſon, and 
obliged him to intruſt that important fervice to Captain Keymis. 
For this purpoſe, he ordered, on the fourth of December, five 
ſmall ſhips to fail into the river Oronoque aboard theſe five 
veſſels were five companies of fifty men each; the firſt com- 
manded by Captain Parker, the ſecond by Captain North, the 
third by Mr. Raleigh, the fourth by Captain Prideaux, the fifth 
by Captain Chudley ; Keymis, who was to conduct them, in- 
tended to have gone to the mine with only eight perſons, which 
| Sir Walter thought too great a hazard, and therefore wrote him 
the following letter: e SR 
« KEYMIS, whereas you were reſolved, after your arrival 
« into the Oronoque, to paſs to the mine with my couſin Her- 
« bert and ſix muſqueteers, and to that end defired to have 
« Sir John Ferne's ſhallop; I do not allow of that courſe, be- 
© cauſe you cannot land fo ſecretly but that ſome Indians on the 
« river-fide may diſcover you, who giving knowledge thereof 
« to the Spaniards, you may be cut off before you recover your 
boat. I therefore adviſe you to ſuffer the captains and com- 
„ panies of the Engliſh to paſs up weſtward of the mountain 
« Aio, from whence you have no leſs than three miles to the 
« mine, and to encamp between the Spaniſh town and you, if 
« there is any town near it; that being ſo ſecured, you may 
make trial what depth and breadth the mine holds, or whe- 
« ther or no it will anſwer our hopes. And if you find it roy- 
al, and the Spaniards begin to war upon you, then let the 
ſerjeant- major repel them, if it is in his power, and drive 
them as far as he can: but if you find the mine is not ſo rich 
as to perſuade the holding of it, and it requires a ſecond 


his Majeſty that my deſign was not imaginary, but true, 
though not anſwerable to his Majeſty's expectation; for the 


* Raltigh's apology for his voyage to Guiana, p. 26. 


c quantity 


« ſupply, then ſhall you bring but a baſket or two, to ſatisfy 


In obedience to this order, Captain Keymis landed his men in 

5 the night, ſomewhat nearer the mine than he intended. They 
preſently found the Spaniards had notice of their coming, and 
were prepared to receive them. They ſhot at the Engliſh both 
with their great and ſmall arms, and the Spaniards being the 
_ aggreflors, the Englith landed, drove them to the town, enter: 
ed it with them, and plundered it. Mr. Raleigh, the general" 
ſon, was killed in the action; he himſelf ſtaid at Trinidad, 
with the other ſhips, reſolving rather to burn than yield, had 
the Spaniſh Armada attacked him. Captain Keymis made up 
the river with his veſſels; but in moſt places near the mine he 
could not get within a mile of the ſhore, the river was ſo ſhal- 
low: and where they could have made a deſcent, vollies of 
- mulket-ſhot came from the woods on their boats, and Keymit 
did not proceed to the mine, ſaying in his excuſe, that the Eng- 
liſh could not defend St. Thomas, the town they had taken; 
that the paſſages to the mine were thick and impaſſable woods; 
and that, ſuppoſing they had diſcovered the mine, they had no 
men to work it. For theſe reaſons, he concluded it was belt 
not to open it at all. The Spaniards themſelves had ſeveral gold 
and ſilver mines near the town, which were uſeleſs for want ok 
negroes e. At Keymis's return, Raleigh told him he had uns 
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4 & quantity of which I never gave aſſurance, nor could. 0s proct 
is « the other fide, if you ſhall find any great number of folqiers char! 
34 « are newly ſent into the Oronoque, as the Caſſique of Caliang grea 
1 « told us there were, and that the paſſages are already enforced; vere 
Ws ““ ſo as without manifeſt peril of my ſon, yourſelf, and the athe N 
bi c captains, you cannot paſs towards the mine; then be well he 
is _ « advifed how you land, for I know (that a few gentlemen ex: of x 
1 « cepted) what a ſcum of men you have; and I would not, for afra 
1 c all the world, receive a blow from the Spaniards to | the dil. lick 

| u “ honour of the nation d.? gon 
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1 done him, and wounded his credit with the king paſt recovery} : 
| which reproach affected him ſo deeply, that he went into his 

| cabin, from whence ſoon after the report of a piſtol was heard: 

| poo: a boy 8 going in, and d ang whether he en een it ; 
1 "= Þ Raleieb's apology for his voyage to een, p. 41414 Ralight f 
letter to his lady in his remains, p. 178. See * his apology, and Camden! ; 


annals of the reign of King James, 
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proceeded ? he ſaid he fired it himſelf, becauſe it had been long 
charged. About two hours after he was found dead, with a 
great deal of blood under him; and upon ſearch it was diſco- 
vered he had firſt ſhot himſelf, and the wound not proving 
mortal, he had thruſt a knife after the ball4. Sir Walter, when 
he heard his ſon was lain, ſaid, that he mattered not the loſing 
of a hundred men, ſo his reputation had been ſaved. He was 
afraid of incurring the king's diſpleaſure, and with grief and 
ſickneſs brought very low in his health. He is blamed for not 
going up the river himſelf, which his indiſpoſition would not 
ſuffer him to do. Nine weeks was Keymis ſearching the river, 
all which time his maſter ſtaid at Punta de Gallo, nearer death 
than life: yet the misfortunes and diſappointments he met with 
did not alter his refolution of returning home, though ſeveral of 
his men were for landing and ſettling themſelves at Newfound- 
land; others were for going to Holland; but the major part of 
his company were of his own opinion, to come back to Eng- 
land, happen what would; ſo, rather like a priſoner than ge- 
neral, he arrived with his baer Tips firſt at Kinſale in Ireland, 
and then at Plymouth ©, : 
Immediately after his coming to N a 33 . 
ſued, ſetting forth the king's diſapprobation of Sir Walter's 
conduct, and requiring ſuch as were acquainted with any par- 
ticulars, relating either to his ſcheme, or to his practices, 
{hould give information of them to the council. This procla- 
mation was dated the eleventh of June f, and though it pre- 
tends to refer to Sir Walter's commiſſion, yet it plainly men- 
tions things, which are not to be found there. In the begin- 
ning of the month of July, Sir Walter landed at Plymouth, 
and hearing of this proclamation, reſolved to ſurrender himſelf; 
but as he was on the road to London e, he was met by Sir 
Lewis Stucley, vice-admiral of Devonſhire, and his own kinſ- 
man, whom the court had made choice of to bring him up as 
a priſoner b. This man appears to have acjed very deceitfully, 


C See Raleigh's apology, p - 39. and Howel' kn: | | : 4 Raleigb's 
apology, and King ſames's en t Rymer's fœdera, tome xvii. 
p. 92. 8 See Captain King' s norrative, a MS. quoted by Mr. Oldys. 
9 Stucley's petition and information touching his own behaviour in the charge 


of bringing up Sir Walter . 4to, 1618, Camden s annals of K, James, 
A. D. 1618. 


. 1 for 


p. 110. 
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for he either ſuggeſted, or at leaſt encouraged, a deſign Sir 
Walter had framed for making his eſcape, and when he had ſo 
done, he baſely betrayed him. It was then objeRted to Sir 
Walter, that he meant to conyey himſelf to France, and had 
actually entered into ſome unjuſtifiable correſpondence with the 
French king; 3 but in reality all that Sir Walter intended, wa 
| to have gone back again to Guiana, in order to efface the me. 
mory of his late miſcarriage, by a happier undertaking i. On 
his ſecond apprehenſion, he was carried to the Tower, from 
whence it was already ſettled he ſhould never be releaſed but 
by death. It was the earneſtneſs of the Spaniſh court, by their 
inſtrument Count Gondomar, produced this heat in the Engliſh 
councils k; and yet, if we ſtrictly conſider the matter, we ſhal 
| find that the violence with which the 3paniſh court drove this 
proſecution, is one of the ſtrongeſt proofs that can be alledged 
in favour of Sir Walter's ſcheme; for if Guiana was a place 
of no conſequence, why were they ſo uneaſy about it? If Sir 
Walter had been, no more than a projector, who ſought to re- 
tore his own broken fortunes by fleecing other people, as the 
_ calumny of thoſe times ſuggeſted, why was not he let alone? 
The more expeditions he made, the more clearly his folly would 
have appeared, and the greater adyantage the Spaniards would 
have reaped from its appearance, becauſe it would have di- 
countenanced all ſucceeding projects: but by thus contriving to 
murder him, they muſt, in the opinion of every impartial judge, 
raiſe the credit of his project, though they might tright people 
ar that time from carrying it into execution. In ſhort, the 
S knew what Sir Walter's friends believed; the latter 
_ confided in him, the former were poſitive as he was; becauſe 
they knew by experience, that Guiana was rich in gold, and 
that, if it was once thoroughly ſettled by the Engliſh, there 


would be an end of their empire in the Welt Indies . But to 
return to Sir Walter. | ; 


U 


i gee dir Walter Raleigh's ſpeech at 35 death. . mat ag P * For this the 
readei may find numerous authorities in olays 8 life of Sir Walter Ralcigh, 


IT his I have great reaſon to ey, haviog confulted 1 many r, the Spaniſh 
writers whi le I was compoſing the ſhort hiſtory of SvranisSH AMERICA. Fran- 
eis Corcal, one of the beit and lateſt Spaniſh travcilers acknowledges the 
| | | | Kan 
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in git Ie was difficult, though his death was already decreed, to 
ad ſo take his life. His conduct i in his late expedition, how criminal 
o dr bever in the eyes of the court, was far from being ſo in the 
b had fght of the nation; and, though judges could have been found 
th the who might pronounce. it felony or treaſon, yet at that time of 
, wa day it was not eaſy to meet with a jury, who, taking this upon 
e me. truſt, would find him guilty. The commiſſioners, therefore, 
On who had been appointed to inquire into the matter, and who 
from had over and over examined him, finally reported, that no 
d but ground of legal judgment could be drawn from what had paſ- 
their ſed in this late expedition v. Upon this, it was reſolved to 


liſh call him down to judgment upon his former ſentence, which 
ſhall was accordingly done, with all the circumſtances of iniquity | 
this and brutality that can well be conceived. He was taken out of 
doed his bed in the hot fit of an ague, and ſo, brought to the bar of 


place the court of King's Bench, where Sir Henry Montague, the 
f Sir chief juſtice, ordered the record of his conviction to be read, 
ore. end then demanded what he had to offer why execution ſhould 
$ the not be awarded? To this Sir Walter pleaded his commiſſion, 
ne? which was immediately over-ruled : next he would have juſti- 
ould fied his conduct in Guiana, but that the court would not hear; 
ould and ſo execution was awarded, and the king's warrant for it 


dil. produced; which had been ſigned and ſcaled before-hand". 
g to That this judgment was illegal, and that Sir Walter was really 


murdered, has been often ſaid, and I believe ſeldom doubted ; 


ing that the judgment was abſolutely illegal, as well 1 as it was 
manifeſtly i iniquitous. 


and in the French tranſlation printed at Amſterdam in 1722, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh' s voyage to Guiana is added as a neceſſary ſupplement, Alſo in Sanſon's 


ls reported of them be fabulous, yet the opinion is not hitherto exploded. In 
in ſome of De Liſle? s maps they are mentioned, for I have conſulted ſeveral, and 


Spaniards are ſtill tuſpiciouſly careful. | 
m Howel's letters, vol. ii. 55 72. 5 8 Rymer's 8 tome xvii. 
p. 115. 7 | 


but I think it has not been made ſo plain as it might be, and 
therefore, in reſpect to his memory, I will attempt it, by ſhew- 


country to be very DES, and in the map | arlnted with his travels, the place is ; 
marked where the lake of Parima, and the city of Manoa are ſuppoſed to be; 


map, the lake of Parima, aud city of Manoa are both viſiblez ſo that if what 


what is more, there are various mines marked in this A, of which the 
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It is a maxim in our law, that the king can do no wrong: 
and moſt certain it is, that no king can do legal wrong, that 1 
to ſay, can employ the law to unjuſt purpoſes. Sir Walter Rs. 
leigh, after his conviction, was dead in law, and therefore if 
King James's commiſhon to him had not the virtue of a par. 
don, what was it? Did it impower a dead man to act, and 
not only to act, but to have a power over the lives and eſtates 
of the living? It either conveyed authority, or it did not. If 
it did convey authority, then Sir Walter was capable of receiy. 
ing it; that is, he was no longer dead in law, or, in other 
words, he was pardoned. If it conveyed no authority, then 
this was an act of legal wrong. I cannot help the blunder; 


the abſurdity is in the thing, and not in my expreſſion. A 


commiſſion under the privy, if not under the great ſea], grant. 
ed by the king, with the advice of his council, to a dead man; 
or, to put it otherwiſe, a lawful commiſſion given to a man 
dead in law, is nonſenſe not to be endured; and therefore to 
avoid this, we muſt conceive, as Sir Francis Bacon, and every 
other lawyer did, that the commiſſion included, or rather con- 
veyed a pardon. Indeed the fame thing may be made out in 
much fewer words. Grace is not ſo ſtrong a mark of royal 
favour as truſt; and therefore, where the latter appears, the 
law ought, and indeed does, preſume the former. This judg- 
ment, therefore, did not only murder Sir Walter Raleigh, but 
in this inſtance ſubverted the conſtitution, and ought to be 
looked upon, not only as an act of the baſeſt proſtitution, but 
as the moſt flagrant violation of juſtice that ever was commit- 
„ e PID e Woes 
As the method of bringing him to his death was violent and 
unjuſt, ſo the manner was haſty and inhuman. The very next 
day, being Thurſday the 29th of October, and the Lord- 
mayor's day, Sir Walter was carried by the ſheriffs of Middleſex 


to ſuffer in the Old Palace-yard, We have many accounts of 
his death, and particularly one written by Dr. Robert Tounſon, 


then dean of Weſtminſter, afterwards biſhop of Saliſbury, who 
aſſiſted him in his laſt moments o. He tells us, that he had 

A Es US ſuch 
© This account is contilacs in a letter from Dean Tee ws Sir John 


ITcham of Lamport in Northamptonſhite, dated Weſtminſter-coilege, Nov. 9. 
| „ . ä | 1618, 
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ſuch a contempt of death, as ſurpriſed this divine, who expoſ- 
tulated with him thereupon. Sir Walter told him plainly, that 
he never feared death, and much leſs then, for which he bleſ- 
{ed God; that as to the manner of it, though to others it 
might ſeem grievous, yet for himſelf, he had rather die ſo, than 
in a burning fever. That this was the effect of Chriſtian cou- 
rage, he convinced the doctor himſelf; “ and I think,” ſays 
he, © all the ſpectators at his death,” He ſaid nothing as to 
the old plot, but juſtified himſelf fully as to what had been 
lately objected againſt him. The doctor having put him in 
mind of the earl of Effex, he ſaid, that Lord was taken off by 

a trick; which he told the doctor privately, but is not ſet down _ 


by him. Sir Walter eat his breakfaſt heartily that morning, 


{moaked his pipe, and made no more of death, ſays my author, 
than if he had been to take a journey b. On the ſcaffold he 
converſed freely with ſome of the nobility, who were there to 
ſee him die; juſtified himſelf clearly from all imputations, and, 
| like a man of true honour, vindicated his loyalty, even to that 
puſillanimous prince who thus ſacrificed him to the Spaniards 2. 
Dean Tounſon obſerves, that every body gave credit to what 
Sir Walter ſaid at his death, which rendered Sir Lewis Stucley, 
and the Frenchman who betrayed him, extremely odious. As 

to the latter, I know not what became of him; but as to the 
former, he was catched in Whitehall, clipping the gold beſtow- 
ed upon him for this infamous act, tried and condemned for it, 
and having ſtripped himſelf to his ſhirt, to raiſe wherewith to 
Purchaſe a pardon, he went to hide himſelf in the iſland of 
| Lundy, where he died, both mad and a beggar, in leſs than 
two you after Sir Walter Raleigh“. 


1618, which is ſtill ew in the family. The Dean ſays, a very particular 
account ef all that paſſed at Sir Walter's death, was written by one Mr. Craw- 
ford, and deſigned for the preſs, himſelf having read and nn it; but whe- 
| ther this ever was publiſhed, I cannot ſay. 
pP Þ See an account of his death at the end of Sir Thomas Overbury' s arraigu- 
ment of Sir Walter Raleigh, as alſo joined to his remains; but the particulars 
above-mentioned are in Dean Tounſon's account. A The moſt ac- 7 
curate copy of this ſpeech, is in Mr. Oldys's life of Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 228. 
Aulicus coquinariz, p. 94. Frankland's annals of King James and King 


_ P. 32. Howel's letters, vol. ii. p. 372. Cemdcn's annals of King 
James, A. D. 1620. 


This 
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This end had our illuſtrious hero, when he had lived ſixty: 
ſix years. We have inſiſted too long upon his life, to be un- 
der any neceſſity of dwelling upon his character, of which he 
who would frame a right opinion, muſt conſider: attentively his 
actions and his writings. He raiſed himſelf to honour while 
living, and has ſecured an endleſs reputation after death, by x 
ſeries of noble and generous atchievements; he aCted in very 
different capacities, and excelled in all. He diſtinguiſhed him. 
ſelf as a ſoldier by his courage, by his conduct as a comman- 
der; a bold ſailor, a hearty friend to ſeamen, and yet no ad- 
miral maintained better diſcipline . a wile ſtateſman, a profound 
ſcholar, a learned, and withal a practical philoſopher. In re- 
_ gard to his private life, a beneficent maſter, a kind huſband, ati 
affectionate father, and in reſpect to the world, a warm friend, 
a pleaſant companion, and a fine gentleman. In a word, he 
may be truly ſtyled the Engliſh Nenophon; for no man of his 
age did things more worthy of being recorded, and no man 
was more able to record them than himſelf ; inſomuch; that we 
may ſay of him, as Scaliger did of Czfar, * that he fought; 
e and wrote, with the ſame inimitable ſpirit.” And thus I take 
my leave of one, whom it is impoſlible to praiſe enough, 
As to the other ſeamen of note in this reign; they are cithet 
ſuch as have been already ſpoken of, or living alſo in the next; 
may more regularly be mentioned there. I ſhall therefore con- 
clude this chapter with obſerving, that the death of Sir Walter 
Raleigh was ſo diſtaſteſul an act to the whole nation, that the 
court, to wipe off the odium, thought proper to publiſh a de- 
clarationt, wherein, as it pretended, the true motives and neal 
cauſes of his death were contained. But this piece was fo far 
from anſwering the end for which it was ſent abroad, that it 
really ſerved to juſtify Sir Walter, even beyond his own apolo- 
gyn. After this, King James granted a new commiſſion for 
ſettling Guiana, which thews his abſolute ſenſe of our” having 
A right to it“, and demonſtrates alſo the falſchood of that re- 
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8 Prince's worthies of 3 p. 530, &c. Camden's annals A. b. 1618, | 
t A declaration of the demeanour of Sir Walter Raleigh, kat. 4to. 1618. 
u Franc s Oſbornc's traditional memoirs of King James, 40.55 JP About 
a year after Sir Walter Raleigh's death, King James grented a commiſſion 19 
Captain Roger North, to ſertie a colony i in wean * Oldys's life of Sir Wal. 
ter Raleigh, p. 222. | 
port, 
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port, that Sir Walter deviſed his ſettlement to Guiana only to 
repair his lofles through his impriſonment. In other caſes, the 
king was kind enough to ſuch as projected diſcoveries and ſet- 
tlements; but taking all things in the lights his ſeveral favou- 
rites ſet them, he was ſometimes dilatory, and ever unſteady. 
As to Buckingham's management, within whoſe province, as 
lord high-admiral, theſe things principally lay, we ſhall be ob- 
liged to treat of it in the next chapter, to which it is time we 
fhauld proceed, 3 
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The Naval Hiſtory of GT BziTain, under the 
reign of Charles I. comprehending an account of our 
naval expeditions againſt the French and Spaniards, 
our differences with the Dutch about the right of 
| fiſhing, and our dominion over the Britiſh ſea; the 
| progreſs of navigation and commerce, ſettling colo- 
nies, and other maritime tranſactions; together with 
an account of the eminent ſeamen who Houriſhed 
within that „ 
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rox the demiſe of King James, his only ſon Charles 

prince of Wales ſucceeded him, not only quietly, and 

without diſturbance, but with the general approbation 

of his ſubjects*. He was in the flower of his age, had ſhewn 
himſelf a perſon of great abilities, and, after the breaking off 
the Spaniſh match, bad rendered himſelf for a time very popu- 


2 Frankland's annals, p. 107. Clarendon? $ hiſtory of the rebellion, Oxford, 
1713, 990. vol. i. e Ruſhworth, vol. i. p. 165. s 


lar 
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Jar by his conduct b. His father left him in a ſituation much in- 
cumbered at the time of his deceaſe; for the government was 
deeply in debt; a war with Spain was juſt begun, and his prime 
miniſter, the duke of Buckingham, who had been likewiſe his 
father's, was generally hated ©. In this fad Rate of public affairs, 
every thing was ſubject to wrong conſtructions, Eight thouſand 
men, raiſed for the ſervice of the Palatinate, were ordered to 
rendezvous at Plymouth, and, in their paſſage thither, coat and 
conduct money were demanded of the country to be repaid out 
of the Exchequer. The behaviour of theſe troops was very li- 
centious, and the long continuance of peace made it appear ſtill 
a greater grievance. The clamour thereupon grew high, and 
the king; to remedy this evil, granted a commiſſion for execu- 
ting martial law, which; inſtead of being conſidered as a remedy, 
was taken for a new grievance more heavy than any of the reſt 9. 
The truth was, that while Buckingham remained in the king's 
council, all things were attributed to him, and the nation was ſo 
| prejudiced againſt him; that whatever was reputed to be done 
by him was held a grievance ; and though no man ſaw this more 
clearly than the king, yet, by an infatuation not eafily to be ac- 
counted for, he truſted him as much, and loved him much 
more than his father had ever done. 

The king's marriage with the Princeſs Henrietts- Maria, Aaugh- | 
ter to Henry IV. of France, had been concluded in the lifetime 
of King James, and aſter his deceaſe the king was married to 
her by proxy. In the month of June, 1625, Buckingham went 
to attend her with the royal navy, and brought her to Dover ; 
from thence ſhe came to Canterbury, where the marriage was 
conſummated ; and, on the 16th of the ſame month, their Ma- 
jeſties entered 5 Fel, che plague daily increaſing in 


* Wilton“ 8 hiftory ot King James in Ws p. 179, 780. Frankland's annals, | 
p. 93. Rapin, vol. ii, p. 228, 229. Sir P. Warwick's memoirs, See the par! ia- 
mentary hiſtery of England, vol. vi. where the whole of the buſineſs relating ta 
the Spaniſh match, the ſhare the Prince of Wales and the duke of Buckingham 
\_ trok tnerein in parliament, and the effects it produced, are very ably as well as ac- 
curately treated. „ © Clarendon, vol. i. p. 25. Memcirs of the reign of 
Xing Charles I. by Sir Richard Bulſtrode, p. 25. Sir P. Warwick's memoirs, 


p. 16. a eee vol. i. 1 168. Whitlocke's memorials, p. 2, Kennet, 
| wo ili. p. _ | 
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the ſuburbs . It was not long before an unfortunate tranſaction 


rendered this marriage diſagreeable to the people; and, as this 
related to the navy, it falls particularly under our cognizance; 


which we ſhall therefore handle more at large, becauſe in moſt 


of our general hiſtories it is treated very confuſedly, 


The marquis d Effi at, ambaſſador from France to King James, 
had repreſented to his Majeſty, that the power of the Catholic 
king in Italy was dangerous to all Europe; that his maſter was 
equally inclined with his Britannic Majeſty to curtail it, but, 
wanting a ſufficient maritime force, was deſirous of borrowing 
from his Majeſty a few ſhips to enable him to execute the deſign 
he had formed againſt Genoa f. To this the king eondeſcended, 
and it was agreed, that the Great Neptune, a man of war, com- 
manded by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and fix merchant ſhips, each 
of between three and four hundred tons burden, ſhould be lent 


to the French; but, ſoon after this agreement, the Rochellers 
made an application here, fignifying, that they had juſt grounds 


to apprehend, that this Engliſh ſquadron would be employed for 
deſtroying the Proteſtant intereſt in France, inſtead of diminiſh- 
Ing the king of Spain's power in Italy. 

The duke of Buckingham, knowing that this would be little 


reliſhed by Captain Pennington who was to go admiral of the 
fleet, and the owners of the ſhips, he gave them private inſtruc- 
tions, contrary to the public contract with France, whereby they 


were directed not to ferve againſt Rochelle; but, upon their 
coming into a French port in the month of May, they were told 


by the duke of Montmorency, that they were intended to ſerve, 
and ſhould ſerve againſt Rochelle; upon which the ſailors on 


board the fleet ſigned what is called by them, a Round Robin, 
that is, a paper containing their reſolution not to engage in that 


| ſervice, with their names ſubſcribed in a circle, that it might 
not be diſcerned who ſigned firſt. 


e Stowe's > continued by Edwin 1 p. mai Hiſtory of Charles J. 
by Hammond L' Eſtrange, Eſq; p. 6. Dupleix, hiſtoire de Louis le Juſte, p. 254. 
See a relation of the glorious triumphs and order of the ceremonies obſerved in the 


marriage of the high and mighty Charles, king of England, and the Lady Henriet- 
ta-Maria, ſiſter to the preſent King of France, on May 8, 1625. London, 1625, 


Hf; if Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 21. Memoirs of the duke of Ro- 


han, book iii. p. 108, Kennet, vol. iii, p. 6. Ruſhworth's collection, tome i. 
5 5 174. e of N p. 56, 57. = b 


Pennington 
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Pennington upon this fairly ſailed away with the whole ſqua - 
dron, and returned into the Downs in the beginning of July, 
from whence he ſent a letter to the duke of Buckingham, deſi- 
ring to be excuſed from that ſervice. The duke, without ac- 
quainting the king, or conſulting the council, directed Lord 
Conway, then ſecretary of ſtate, to write a letter to Captain 
Pennington, commanding him to put all the ſhips into the hands 
of the French. This, however, not taking effect, the duke ſur- 
reptitiouſly, and without the king's knowing any thing of the 
deſign upon Rochelle, procured his letter to Captain Pennington 
to the ſame effect. Upon this, in the month of Auguſt, he 
ſailed a ſecond time to Dieppe, where, according to his inſtruc- 
tions, the merchant · ſnips were delivered to the French; but Sir | 
Ferdinando Gorges, who commanded the king's ſhip, weighed 
anchor, and put to ſea : and ſo honeſt were all the ſeamen on 
board theſe ſhips, that, except one gunner, they all quitted 
them, and returned to England ; but, as for the ſhips, they re- 
mained with the French, and were actually employed againſt 
Rochelle, contrary to the king's intention, and to the very high _ 
diſhonour of the nation. This affair made a great noiſe, and 
came at laſt to form an article in an POO NY: againſt th 
duke of Buckingham s. 

In the mean time the deſign till went on of attacking and; in- 
vading Spain, and a ſtout fleet was provided for that purpoſe 
but as Buckingham, in quality of lord-high-admira], had the ſu- 
preme direction of that affair, the nation looked upon it with an 
evil eye, and were not ſo much diſpleaſed at its miſcarriage, as 
glad of an opportunity of railing at the duke, and thoſe who by 
his influence were intruſted with the command of the fleet, and 

the forces on board it b. The whole of this tranſaction has been 
very differently related, according to the humours of thoſe who 
penned the accounts; however, there are very authentic memoirs | 


e Frankland's annals, p. 156, Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. 
p. 6. See alſo Captain John Pennington's letter to the duke of Buckingham, from 
on board the Vanguard in the Downs, July 27, 1625, in the cabala, p. 350, But 
the moſt diſtin& account is to be gathered out of the ſeventh and eighth articles of 
the impeachment exhibited againſt the duke of Buckingham by the Houſe of Com- 
mons in 1626, and the ſpeech of Mr. Glanvill on the ſaid articles, | 


h Frankland's annals, 5114. Ruſh worth, Sir William Monſon: s naval ty, 
Kennet, Rapin, 
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remaining, and from theſe I ſhall give as conciſe and impartial z 
detail of the affair as I can, which will ſhew how dangerous , 
| thing it is for princes to employ perſons diſagreeable to the 
greateſt part of their ſubjects, an error by which they almoſt 
neceſſarily transfer the reſentment attending their miſcarriages 
upon themſelves. 

This war with Spain was chiefly of the duke of Buckingbam's 
procuring, and ſeems to have proceeded more from his perſonal 
diſtaſte to Count Olivarez, than any ſolid or honourable motive; 
however, after the war was begun, it ought certainly to haye 
been proſecuted, becauſe, though he acted from private pique, 
and at a time when it viſibly ſerved his own particular purpoſes, 
yet without queſtion the nation had been grievouſly injured by 
the Spaniards, and there were therefore ſufficient grounds for 
taking all the advantages our naval power and our alliance with 
the Dutch gave us, as well as the weakneſs of the enemy, and 
their firm perſuaſion, that, whatever we might pretend, we 
ſhould not actually proceed to hoſtilities. But though it was 
his own war, though he had engaged the king to proſecute it 
with much heat, to draw together a great fleet, and a conſ- 
derable body of forces which were to embark on board it, jet 
when all things were ready, and the fleet on the point of going 
to ſea, the duke declined the command, and reſolyed to ſend 
another perſon in his ſtead, which had a very ill effect upon the 
whole deſign i, | 
Sir Edward Cecil, grandſon to the great 1 Burleigh, was 

the perſon of whom the duke made choice for this command; 
an old ſoldier, it is true, but no ſeaman, and therefore not at al 
qualified for the ſupreme direction of ſuch an undertakings. The 
earls of Eſſex and Denbigh were appointed his vice and rear ad- 
mirals; and, that he might be the fitter to command men of ſuch 
quality, he was created baron of Putney, and viſcount Wimble- 
ton, and had likewiſe the rank of lord-marſhal l. It was thought 
Rrange, that though there wanted not many able ſeamen, ſuch 
3 Sir Robert Mänſell, Sir William Monſon, and others, yet 


4 Prankfuvd's annals p. 114. Ruſhworth's Allititons vol. i. p. 196. Kennet's 
complete hiſtory of England, vol. ii, p. 12, 13. Warwick's memoirs, p. 15. 
Whitlocke, p. 2. k Clarendon, vol. i. p. 40. Kennet, p. 12,13. L'Eftrange's 
hiſtory of Charles J. p. 17. I Dugdale's barouage, vol. ij. p. 407, Kennet, 
p. 13. Frankland's annals. I ann To a WE on 
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none of them were intruſted, but (as if that could confer merit) 
merely ſuch as were in the duke's favour, which was both an un- 
reaſonable and an impolitic thing. 

The force employed was very conſiderable, viz. eighty ſhips, 


Engliſh and Dutch, and ten good regiments; neither was it at 
all Lge; that if matters had been well concerted, and pro- 


of the nation, and the honour of the king and his miniitry. The 
Spaniſh plate-fleet was then returning home with above a mil- 
lion on board; and, if they had gone to Tercera, they muſt in- 
fallibly have been maſters of them, and, by the deſtruction of 


and then they went upon no ſettled ſcheme, but all was left to 
the diſcretion of men, who in reality were no fit judges of ſuch 


among themſelves n. 

The general failed from Plymouth the 7th of Ocober, 16253 
but, when the fleet had proceeded ſome leagues to ſea, their 
ſhips were ſeparated by a ſtorm, ſo that they were many days 


Vincent. On the 1th of October a council was held, wherein 
it was reſolved to attack Cadiz, which accordingly they did on 
the 22d of October. The earl of Eſſex ſtood into the bay, where 
he found ſeventeen good ſhips riding 1 under the town, and eight 
or ten gallies; theſe he bravely attacked, but, for want of pro- 
per orders and due aſſiſtance, the Spaniſh ſhips were ſuffered to 


and the fort of Puntal was taken ; after which they proceeded 
to make {ome attempts upon the town. The ſoldiers, unfortu- 
nately becoming maſters of too much wine, got exceſſively drunk, 


cluded to cruize off Cape St. Vincent for the Flota. 


Sir William Monſon 1 in his ſecond book of naval tracts. 


perly executed, this expedition might have turned to the benefit 


fifty or ſixty galleons, had difabled the maritime power of Spain 
for at leaſt a century. But the fleet did not fail till October, 


matters, and beſides were very ſoon, in point of opinion, divided 


before they came together to their appointed rendezvous off Cape 


retire to Port- Real, whither the lord-marſhal did not think fit 
to follow them. Then ſome thouſands of ſoldiers were landed, 


and became ſo careleſs, that if the enemy had known, or been 
vigilant enough to have taken this advantage, few of them had 
returned home. The fright into which this put their office 8 
engaged them to reimbark their forces; and then it was con- 


m See a copious account of the motives to, and miſcarriages in this voyage, by 


The 
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The men by this time grew ſickly, and by the ſtrangeſt mz. 
nagement that ever was heard, that is, diſtributing the ſick un. 
der pretence of taking better care of them, two in each ſhip, the 
whole fleet was infected, and that to ſuch a degree, as ſcarce 
left them hands enough to bring it home. This, however, they 
performed in the month of December, having done little hurt i 
the enemy, and acquired leſs honour themſelves n; all which wx 
foreſeen, nay, and foretold too, before the fleet left England, 
On their return a charge was exhibited againſt the general hy 
the earl of Eſſex, and nine other officers of diſtinction: Lord 
Wimbleton juſtified himſelf in a long anſwer to their charge, 
Both pieces are yet remaining, and ſerve only to demonſtrat, 
that want of experience, and, which was worſe, want of unz. 
nimity, proved the ruin of this expedition . Theſe proceed. 
ings increaſed the people's diſcontents, expoſed the duke, i 
poſſible, to ſtill greater odium, and leſſened the reputation df 
our naval force, which quickly produced, as under like circum. 
ſtances will be always the caſe, numerous inconveniencies. 
While the clamour ſtill ſubſiſted on the want of ſucceſs a. 
| tending the fleet abroad, the duke of Buckingham fell into ano. 
ther error in the execution of his office, as lord-high-admiral a 
home. He was vexed at the noiſe that had been made about the 
merchant ſhips put into the hands of the French, and employet 
againſt Rochelle v, and therefore took occaſion, in the latter end 
of the year 1626, to cauſe a French ſhip, called the St. Peter 
of Havre de Grace, to be arreſted. The pretence was, that it 


was laden with Roms W ; which, : however, the French 


n Sce the ſeveral accounts of this voyage in the authors before cited. 

© Both the officer's charge and Lord Wimbleton's anſwer are priuted in the ge⸗ 
nuine works in verſe and proſe of the Right Honourable George Lord Lanſdown, 
vol. iii, p. 197. edit. 1736, 12mo. The reader, who ſhall compare theſe with Si 
William Monſon's reflections on this lord's conduct, will diſcern, that he is hard) 
and unjuſtly treated, Sir William arraigns him for calling councils when he ſhould 
| Have been acting; the officers accuſe him for not calling councils, but aCting of his 


own head, The truth ſeems to be, he had no notion 1. 4 ſea command, and his ol. 
ficers no inclination to obey him. | 


P Sir Philip Warwick accounts for this diſtaſte of the duke 3 he Fresch | 


He ſays, that Cardinal Richlieu duped the Dutch and Engliſh both, by pretending 
to execute a very feaſible ſcheme for preventing the Spaniards ſending any ſupplis 


into Germany, and under that pretence procuring their ſhips, and then uſing then 
gelnſt the Rochellers. | | | | | 
denied, 


2 
If 
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genied, and aſſerted, that all the goods in the ſhip belonged to 
French merchants, or to Engliſh and Dutch 1. Upon this a 


commiſſion was granted to hear evidence as to that point, and 


it appearing plainly there was no juſt ground of ſeizure, the ſhip 
was ordered to be, and at laſt was releaſed, but not before the 
French king made ſome repriſals, which ſo irritated the nation, 
that this alſo was made an article in the duke's impeachment. 


The matter, however, was compromiſed between the two kings, 
and the good correſpondence between their ſubjects for a time 


reſtored ; but at the bottom there was no cordial reconciliation : 
and ſo this quarrel, like a wound ill cured, broke quickly out 
again, with worſe ſymptoms than before . 

The war in which the king was engaged, in order to * 


procured the reſtitution of the Palatinate to his brother-in-law, 


had drawn him into a league with Denmark, which obliged him 
to ſend a ſquadron of ſhips to that king's aſſiſtance; and this be- 
ing attended with ſmall ſucceſs, he was called upon for further 


ſupplies. His parliaments all this time were little inclined to 
aſſiſt him, becauſe he would not part with Buckingham ; and 


this obliged him to have recourſe to ſuch methods for ſupply 
as his lawyers aſſured him were juſtifiable. Amongft the reſt, 
he obliged all the ſea-ports to furniſh him with ſhips : of the 


city of London he demanded tyenty, and of other places in 


W proportion. 


The inhabitants thought this ſo hard, that many who had no 


immediate dependence on trade were for quitting their reſidence 


in maritime places, and retiring up into the country. This con- 
duct of theirs made the burden ſtill more intolerable upon thoſe | 


who ſtaid behind, and the conſequence of their remonſtrances 
was a proclamation, requiring ſuch as had quitted the ſea-coaſt 


to return immediately to their former dwellings : and this it was 
gave riſe to the firſt diſturbances in this unfortunate reign *. | 


1 be were dae increaſed by TE FR —— Buck- 


q Kennel D complete hiſtory of England, vol iii. p. 28. 


Iltis the fifth article of the impeachment; 3 and the duke, in hie anſwer d:awn 


by Sir Nicholas Hide, juſtifies himſelf very plauſibly. 
5 Ruſhworth, Frankland, Baker, Echard, Rapin. CRE. Kennet, vol. ill. P» 


28. Frankland's annals, p. 206, 207. e p. 7, 3. Ruſhworth's col- 


lections, vol. i 1. P. 1 * ” 416, 


Ingham, 
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ingham, who, though he faw his maſter ſo deeply embarraſſed 
with the wars in which he was already engaged, yet plunged 
him into another with France, very precipitately, and againſt 
all the rules of true policy, 


'The queen's foreign ſervants, who were all bigotted Papiſts, 
had not only acted indiſcreetly in matters relating to their reli. 


gion; but had likewiſe drawn the queen to take ſome very | . 
wrong, to ſay the truth, ſome ridiculous and extravagant ſteps; n 
upon which Buckingham engaged his Majeſty to diſmiſs her ot 
French ſervants, which ſhe did the firſt of July 1626, and then Mp 
| ſent the Lord Carleton to repreſent his reaſons for taking ſo of 
quick a meaſure to the French king”. That monarch reſuſed thc 
him audience, and, to ſhew his ſenſe of the action, immediate. chi 
ly ſeized one hundred and twenty of our ſhips, which were in 4 
his ports, and undertook the ſiege of Rochelle; though our 1 
king had acted but a little before as a mediator between him ac 
and his Proteſtant ſubjects v. Upon this the latter applied a 
themſclves to King Charles, who ordered a fleet of thirty fail hi 
to be equipped for their relief, and ſent it under the command 0 
of the earl of Denbigh : but this being ſo late in the year as the . 

month of October, his lordſhip found it impracticablè to exe- 
cute his commiſſion, and fo, after continuing {ome time at 1 
ſea in hard weather, returned into port, which not only diſap- 5 
pointed the king's intention, but alſo blemiſhed his reputation; 6 
for the Rochellers began to ſuſpect the ſincerity of this deſign; 3 

and doubted whether he really intended to aſſiſt them or not“. 

The duke of Buckingham, to put the thing out of diſpute, 

5 cauſed a great fleet to be drawn together the next year, and an 


army of ſeven thouſand men to be put on board it, reſolving to 
go himſelf as admiral and commander in chief. He failed from 
Portſmouth the 27th of June, and landed on the iſland of Rhe; 
though at firſt he intended to have made a deſcent on Oleron, 
= and ans; promiſed ſo much to the duke of Soubize, Shoot 


* Fase 1 Eſtrange 8 hiſtory « Charles + p. 53, 59. Bulftrode s memoirs, 
p. 31, Memoirs of the duke of Rohan, b. iv, p. 129, 130. w Dupleic hiſ- 
toire de Louis le juſte, p. 298. is Gendre de hiſtone de France; tom. v. 
p. 174. Aubre biſtuire cu Cardinal duc de Richlieu, Paris, 1660, fol. liv, ii. chap» 

xi. Ruſhworth, vol, i. p. 424 * Kennet, vol, iii, p. 29. a 
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he ſent to Rochelle to acquaint the inhabitants of his coming 10 
their relief. They received this meſſage coldly ; for the French 
king having corrupted ſome by his gold, and terrifying many 
more by his power, the Rochellers were now afraid to receive 
the very ſuccours they had demanded ?. 

The duke landed his troops on the laſt of July, not without 
ſtrong oppoſition from Mr. de Toyras, the French governor, 


occaſion the Engliſh fell into the very ſame errors in conduct 
which they had committed in the Cadiz expedition. The fort 
of la Pré, which covered the landing-place, they neglected, 
though the French themſelves in their fright had ſlighted it; ſo 
that it might have been taken without any trouble, and was 2 
place of ſo great conſequence, that if it had been in the hands 
of the Engliſh it would have prevented the French from intro- 
ducing any ſupplies, At firſt, it is certain, the French court was 
exceedingly alarmed, and, it is {aid, the king fell ſick upon it; 
but their terrors quickly diminiſhed, when they were informed 

that the duke had no great capacity as a commander, and withal 
too much pride to take advice. 


ſiege. At firſt, he quartered his troops about the place with- 
but entrenching, which at laſt, however, he was forced to do; 
then he entered into conferences with the governor, and refu- 
| fing to communicate the ſubſtance of them to his officers, diſ- 


him by a ſham treaty ; during which the fort received a conſi- 


the Engliſh, their confidence being as unſeaſonable for them- 
ſelves, as their ſuſpicions had been before for their friends; for 
this declaration of theirs, and the expectation he had of ſuc- 
cours from England, which were to be ſent him under the com- 
mand of the earl of Holland, engaged Buckingham to remain 
ſo long in his camp, that his nous were much diminiſhed. 


b. 4. p. 132. See Sir Richard Grenville's journal of the expedition to the ille 
of Rhe, anno 1627, in Lord Lanſdowne” s works, vol. iii. p. 246. 


9 


whom he forced to retire, though with ſome loſs. Upon this 


The town of St. Martin's, however, was ſpeedily taken by 
the Engliſh, and his grace then invefted the citadel; but gave 
evident proofs of his want of military {kill in managing the 


couraged his own people, and enabled the French to.deceive_ 


_ derible ſupply. By this time the Rochellers had declared for 


v Ruſhworth's collections, vol. i, p. 426. Memoirs of the Duke of Rohan, | 
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At length, on the 6th of Noyember, he made a general af. 
ſault; ; when it appeared that the place was impregnable, at leaſh 
to forces under ſuch circumſtances as his were. "Two days after 
he reſolved upon a retreat, which was as ill conducted as the 
reſt of the expedition. It was made in the fight of an enemy s 
ſtrong in foot, and more numerous in horſe than themſelves, 
over a narrow cauſeway, with ſalt · pits on each ſide: yet thaw 
was no precaution taken by erecting a fort, or ſo much a; 
throwing up a retrenchment to cover the entrance of the paſſage, 
by which miſtake and neglect the army was ſo much expoled, 
that abundance of brave men were killed, which the beſt acs 
counts now extant ſum up thus: fifty officers of all ranks, two 

thouſand common ſoldiers, and thirty-five volunteers of note, 
With equal ſhame and loſs, therefore, the duke concluded this 
unlucky expedition, embarking all his forces on the gth of the 
ſame month, and ſending the poor Rochellers a ſolemn promiſe, | 
that he would come back again to their relief; which, however, 
he did not live to perform. To complete his misfortune, as he 
entered Plymouth he met the earl of Holland with the promi. 
ſed ſuccours failing out, who now returned with him. There 

never was (its immediate effects and future conſequences confi. 
|  dered) a more fatal undertaking than this. It was highly pre. 
judicial to the king, and intirely ruined the duke. The mer- 
chants were diſcouraged from carrying on trade by impreſſing 
their ſhips 3 and the treaſury was fo little in a condition to pay 
the ſeamen, that they g came in crowds and Flampured at Whitc- 

- all $. - 
| To remedy thoſe evils, a parliament was adi} in the hag 
ning of 1628, wherein there paſſed nothing but diſputes between 
the king and the commons; ſo that at laſt it was prorogued 


| without granting ſupplies. The king, however, exerted him- 


| ſelf to the utmoſt, in preparing a naval force to make good what 
| the duke of Buckingham had promiſed to the inhabitants of 


Rochelle. With this view, a fleet of fifty ſail was aſſembled at 


| Plymouth i in the ſpring, and a large body of marines embarked; 
the command of 1 it was {ren to the earl of e * Was 


2 Kennet, vol. ni. p. 38-40. Wpbitlocke, p. .  LEftranges hiſtory of 
Charles I. p. 68—71, Sir Philip Warwick's Memoirs, p. W Sir Richard 
ect ee 


gs; 


| brother- 
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brother-in- law to Buckingham, and who failed from that port 
on the 17th of April; coming to anchor in the road of Rochelle 
on the 1ſt of May. On his arrival he found twenty fail of the 
French king's ſhips riding before the harbour; and being much 
ſuperior in number and ſtrength, he ſent advice into the town, 
that he would ſink the French ſhips as ſoon as the wind came 
weſt, and made a higher flood: About the 8th of May the 


and ſolicited that deliverance. But the earl; without remem- 
ering his promiſe or embracing the opportunity; weighed an- 
chor and failed away, ſuffering four of the French ſhips to pur- 
ſue, as it were, the Engliſh fleets which arrived at ound on 
the 26th of May. 

This ſecond inglorious expedition was ſtill a greater diſcos 


ragement to the poor Rochellers, ard increaſed the fears and 


jealouſies of a Popiſh intereſt at home: One Le Brun; a French- 
man, but captain in the Engliſh fleet, gave in depoſitions before 


the mayor of Plymouth on the 16th of May, which argued 


treachery, or apparent cowardice, in the management of this 


late expedition. This account was certified by the mayor of 
Plymouth, and the two burgeſſes of that town in parliament, 


by whom it was communicated to the council - table, from whence 
a letter was directed to the duke of Buckingham as lord high- 


admiral, dated the 3oth of May, 1628, to ſignify his Majeſty 8 
pleaſure, that the earl of Denbigh ſhould return back to reliere 
the town of Rochelle, with the fleet under his charge, and with 


other ſhips prepared at Portſmouth and Plymouth. But, not- 
withſtanding this order of council, no ſuch return was made, 
nor any inquiry into the diſobedience of the king's order tor 


BY 5 


Notwithſtanding thele repeited FE EY the cries of the Ro- 
chellers, and the clamours of the people were ſo loud, that a 
| third fleet was prepared for the relief of that city, now, by a 


cloſe ſiege reduced to the laſt extremity. The duke of Buck- 
Ingham choſe to command in perſon, and to that end came to 
Portſmouth ; where, on the twenty-third of Auguſt, ya 


1 3 vol. iti. p. 48. "A of ihe Duke of * p. 171. Whit- 
| locke, p. 10,  Frankland's aunals. Ruſhworth's collections, vol. i. p. 586, 
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wind and tide ſerved accordingly;.and the Rochellers expected 
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been at break faſt with Soubize, and the general officers, John 
Felton (late lieutenant of a company in a regiment of foot under 
Sir John Ramſay) placed himſelf in an entry through which the 
duke was to paſs, who walking with Sir Thomas Frier, and in. 
elining his ear to him in a poſture of attention, Felton, with x 
back blow, ſtabbed him on the left fide into the very heart, 
leaving the knife in his body, which the duke pulled out with 
his own hand, and then fell down, ſaying only, « The villain 
ce hath killed me!“ Felton flipped away, and might have gone 
undiſcovered, but that either his conſcience or his inſolence be. 
trayed him; for while the general rumour was, that the mur. 
derer muſt be a Frenchman, and ſome began to ſuſpect Soubize 
as a party in it, Felton ſtepped out, and ſaid, “ I am the man 
« who cid the deed; let no man ſuffer that is innocent.” Upon 
which he was apprehended, and ſent priſoner to London. 
This accident did not prevent the king's proſecuting his de- 
ſign; the very next day his Majeſty made the earl of Lindley 
admiral, Monſon and Mountjoy vice and rear-admirals; and, as | 

an illuſtrious foreign writer aſſures us, his eare and preſence had 
fuch an effect in the preparing for this voyage, that more was 
_ difpatched now in ten or twelve days than in many weeks be- 
fore d: which is a demonſtrative proof of two things, of which 
many of our writers of hiſtory have affected to doubt, viz. that 
the king was hearty in his deſign, and that the Rochellers were 
convinced of it. This expedition, however, was not more for- 

tunate than the former. The fleet ſailed the 8th of September, 

1628, and arriving before Rochelle, found the boom raiſed to 

block up the entrance of the port ſo ſtrong, that though many 
attempts were made to break through it, yet they proved vain, 
fo that the Rochellers were glad to accept of terms from their 
oon prince, and actually furrendered the place on the 18th of 

 Oftober, the Engliſh feet looking on, but not being able to 
help them; and, to complete their misfortunes, the very night 
after the city was given up, the ſea made ſuch breach as would 
have opened an entrance for the largeſt ſhip in the Engliſh 


bd Duke of Rohan's memoirs, p. 188. His brother, the Duke of Soubize, 
was here at the time, and on the ſpot, and conſequently witnefs of the great 
preparations made, as well as of the great diligence exe: ted on the occaſion. 


1 fleet. 
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fleet * With this expedition ended the operations of the war 
with France, though a peace was not made till the ſucceeding 
year 9, „ hs ihe 

From this time, the French began to be ambitious of raifing 
a maritime power, and to be extremely uneaſy at the growth of 
the Engliſh ſhipping. This was the effect of Richlieu's politics, 
who beſt underſtood the different intereſts of the ſeveral Euro- 
pean powers, and how to manage them, fo 2s to make them 
ſubſervient to the ends of France, of any miniſter that nation 
ever had, or, it is to be hoped, for the peace of Chriſtendom, 
will ever have. He brought in the Swedes to deſtroy the 


* 


power of the Houſe of Auſtria in Germany, and had addreſs 
enough to engage us to aſſiſt in that deſign, upon the plauſible 


pretence of favouring the Proteſtant intereſt e. Then his agents 


in Holland very dextrouſly infuſed a jealouſy of our dominion _ 


over the narrow ſeas, our claim to the ſole right of fiſhing, or 


permitting to fiſh in them, and expeCting the honour of the 


flag, at a conſiderable diſtance from our own ſhores. After 
_ theſe notions had been a while the ſubjects of common dif- 


courſe among the Dutch, the famous Hugo Grotius was in- 


duced to write a treatiſe under the title of Mare LI BERU Mu, 
wherein, with great eloquence, he endeavoured to ſhew the 
weakneſs of our title to dominion over the ſea; which, accord- 
ing to his notion, was a gift from Gop, common to all 
nit 8 „ : 
This was anſwered by Selden, in his famous treatiſe, intitled, 
MaRE CLAusuu; wherein he has effectually demonſtrated, 
© Frankland's annals, p. 338. Kennet, vol. iii. p. 49. Ruſhwcrth, vol. i. p. 
635. L'Eftrange's hiſtory of Charles I. p. 93. Memoirs of the duke of Rohan, 
p. 190. 4 Rymer's fœdera, tome xix. p. 66—86. The duke of Roban 
rote a very long and pathetic letter to the king, which the reader will meet with 


in Ruſhworth's collections, under the year 1629, p. 4. imploring his turiher aid on 
the behalf of the reformed churches in France, prior tv the treaty of peace; but his 


Majeſty, as he informed that nobleman in his anſwer, having been conſtrained to 


diflolve the parliament, from whom ke expected ſupplies, being in no condition to 


n:rbue any farther aſſiſtance thereto, recommended it to him, and thoſe intereſt- 


ed, to make the beſt terms they could w:th the court of France, e The 


matter is very fairly ftat:d by Sir Philip Warwick, in his memoirs, p. 37. 


f The title of this book runs thus, Mare Liberum ; ſeu, de Jure quod Batavis como 
petit ad Indica Commercia: Lug. Bat, Elzevir, 1609. $:0. rep inted about this 
vine, - | N Kr I | Dia poke : 
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from the principles of the law of nature and nations; that 
dominion over the ſea may be acquired; from the moſt authen. 
tic hiſtories, that ſuch a dominion has been claimed and enjoyed 
by ſeveral nations, and ſubmitted to by others for their com- 
mon benefit: that this in fact was the caſe of the inhabitants 
of this iſland, who at all times, and under every kind of g0- 
vernment, had claimed, exerciſed, and conſtantly enjoyed ſuch 
a dominion; which had been confeſſed by their neighbours fre. 
quently, and in the moſt ſolemn manner s. All this, with 
learning, induſtry, and judgment ſuperior to praiſe, this great 
man hath fully and unqueſtionably made out for the ſatisfac- 
tion of foreigners, at it is the deſign of this work, (if I may 
be allowed to mention it in the ſame page with Mr. Selden's), 
to impreſs the ſame ſentiment on the minds of all ſenſible Bri. 
tons, viz. © That they have an hereditary, uninterrupted right 
e to the ſovereignty of their ſeas, conveyed to them from their 
“c earlieſt anceſtors, in truſt for their lateſt poſterity.” This 
book of Mr. Selden's was publiſhed in 1634, and by the coun- 


tenance then, and afterwards, ſhewn by King Charles towards 
this extraordinary performance, we may fairly conclude, that 


he had very juſt and generous notions of his own and his peo- 
ple's rights in this reſpect, though he was very unfortunate in 
taking ſuch methods as he did to ſupport them. ” 
The French miniſter perſiſted ſteadily in his Machiavellian 
ſcheme, of uſing the power and induſtry of the Dutch, to ins 
terrupt the trade, and leſſen the maritime force of Britain, 
With this view alſo, a negociation was begun between that 
crown and the ſtates of Holland, for dividing the Spaniſh Ne-. 
therlands between them; and under colour of thus aſſiſting 
them, in ſupport of their pretenſions to an equal right over the 
ſea, and in promoting their trade, to the prejudice of ours, 
| Richlieu carried on ſecretly and ſecurely his darling project, of 
raiſing a naval force in France; to promote which, he ſpared 
Not Either for pains or expence, procuring from all parts the 
: ableſt perions 3 in all arts and ſciences any way relating to navis 


t Selden's title is ; ſhort and plain, 3 Clauſum; ſet, de hikes Maris, 
ib. ii. Londini, 1636. fol. n k See Ruſhworth, under the year ob | 
p. 330, Frankland's annals, P- 476, | Whitlocke, L Efrapge, | 
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gation, and fixing them in the French ſervice, by giving them 


great encouragement. 


Our king formed a juſt idea of his deſign, and ſaw tho- 
roughly into its conſequences, which he endeavoured to pre- 
vent, by publiſhing proclamations for reſtraining ſhipwrights, 
and other artificers, from entering into foreign ſervice; for aſ- 
ſerting his title to the ſovereignty of the ſea, and for regulating 
the manner of wearing flagsi, If to theſe precautions he had 
joined a reaſonable condeſcenſion to the temper of his ſubjects, 
in diſmiſſing from his ſervice ſuch as were obnoxious to them, 
either through their arbitrary notions, or bad behaviour, and 
had thereby fixed them, and their repreſentatives, firmly in his 


intereſt, without doubt he had gained his point, and carried the 


glory of this nation higher than any of his predeceſſors. But 
his want of ſkill in the art of gaining the affections of the 
people, and, to ſpeak without reſerve, that want of true public 
ſpirit in ſome who were now eſteemed patriots by the people, 


prevented the good effects of the king's laudable intentions, 


and turned what * meant for a cordial, into a corroſive poi- 


e 


Jam far Groen affecting : an eee Ogle; 3 but thi are 


ſome things of ſo nice a nature, and the tempers of men are in 

ſome ſeaſons ſo ſtrangely turned, that it is not expedient either 
for them to hear, or for the hiſtorian to tell, even truth too 
| bluntly. Yet it is equally dangerous, on the other hand, for 
one who undertakes ſuch a taſk as this, to be afraid of deliver- 


ing his ſentiments freely, even ſuppoſing his fears to flow from 
an apprehenſion of injuring, what he thinks it his duty to re- 


commend. Under a ſtrong ſenſe, therefore, of what in one 


reſpect it becomes me to ſay, for the ſervice of my country, 


and what in regard to the opinions of very great men, who 


have thought in another way, it is unfit for me to ſhew myſelf 


poſitive; I come now to ſpeak of ſhip-money, a ſubject exceed- 
ingly tender 1 in the laſt ages and little leſs ſo at preſent *, We 7s 


1 Kennet's complete hiſtory of abel wal. 1 ill, p. 74. Whitlocke' s memo» 
rials, p. 24. Frankland's annals, p. 471. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs. 

© he Eſtrange s life of Charles I. p. 130, 131, k Compare our modern 
hiſtories with thoſe written near thoſe times. es 5 
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The apprehenſions which the king had entertained of this 
new league between the French and Dutch were fo heighteneg 
in the year 1635, by the junction of the fleets of thoſe two 
powers, and the intelligence he had, that France was ſhortly to 
declare war againſt Spain, and from thence to derive that occa- 
ſion they had been ſo long ſeeking, to divide the Netherlands 
between themſelves and their new allies, all whoſe pretenſions, in 
reſpect to the right of fiſhing in, and ufing an unreſtrained na. 
vigation in the feas, they had undertaken to ſupport, that he 

reſolved to be no longer paſſive l. In ordet to defeat this de- 
ſign, and maintain the ſoyereignty annexed to the Englich 
crown, as well as the nation's credit as a maritime power, the 
king ſaw that 1t was ns to equip and 0 to lea a eee 
naval force. 

This it ſeemed exceeding nent to 40 mich the aſſiſtance 
of a parliament; and yet the delays in granting aids had been 
ſo great in former parliaments, that his Majeſty was very doubt. 
ful of ſucceeding, if for this he truſted to a parliamentary ſup- 
ply. His lawyers, knowing both the nature of the caſe, and 
his deep diſtreſs, ſuggeſted to him, that upon this occaſion he 
might have recourſe to his prerogative; which opinion having 

been approved by the judges, he thereupon directed writs to be 
iflued, for the levying of ſhip- money. Theſe writs were, for 
the preſent, directed only to ſea- ports, and ſuch places as were 


near the coaſt, requiring them to furniſh a certain number of 


ſhips, or to grant the king an aid equivalent thereto. Ihe city 
of London was directed to provide ſeven ſhips for twenty ſix 
days, and other places in proportion. To make the nation the 
more. eaſy under this tax, the king directed that the money 
raiſed thereby, ſhould be kept apart in the Exchequer, and that 
a diſtinct account ſhould be given of the ſervices to which it was 


applied. Let, in ſpite of theſe precautions, the people mur- 


mured grievouſly ; which, eee did not W * yy 
from W carrzed into execution m. ; 4 


1 Sir William Monfon' 8 naval watts: p. Ns Frankland's 8 p. 468. 
m Keonet' s complete hiſtory of England, vol. iii. p. 81. Whitlocke, p. 22 
24. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. $I. Clarendon, vol. i. p. 68. Ruf- 
worth, vol. it. p. 334. 335. Bulſtrode's memoirs, p. 36, 37. 
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gut as our neighbours were likely to be as much alarmed, 
from the equipping of ſo ſtrong a fleet, as our people were diſ- 
turbed at home by the method taken to defray the expence of 
it ; ſecretary Coke, by the king 8 orders, wrote a letter to Sir 
William Boſwell, then charged with his Majeſty's affairs at the 
Hague, in order fully to explain what that fleet was to perform; 


which letter, for the honour bf thoſe times; ſhall be inſerted - 
here, and is as follows : 2 


«SIR; 

« By your letters, and otherwiſe, I perceive many jealouſies, 
« and diſcourſes are raiſed upon the preparations of his Ma- 
« jeſty's fleet, which is now in ſuch forwardneſs, that we doubt 
« not but within this month it will appear at ſea. It is there- 
« fore expedient, both for your ſatisfaction and direction, to 
« inform you particularly what was the occaſion, and what i is 
« his Majeſty s intention in this work. 

« Firſt, we hold it a principle not to be denied, that the 
ce king of Great Britain is a monarch at land and ſea, to the 
« full extent of his dominions; and that it concerneth him, as 
„ much to maintain his ſovereignty in all the Britiſh ſeas, as 
« within his three kingdoms ; becauſe without that, theſe can- 
c not be kept ſafe, nor he preſerve his honour, and due reſpect 
with other nations. But commanding the ſeas, he may cauſe 
« his neighbours, and all countries, to ſtand upon their guard, 
e whenloever he thinks fit. And this cannot be doubted, that 
« whoſoever will encroach upon him by ſea, will do it by land 
*alfo, when they fee their time. To ſuch preſumption, 
Mak LiBERUM gave the firſt warning piece, which muſt 
« be anſwered with a defence of Mars CLausUm, not ſo 
much by diſcourſes, as by the louder language of a powerful 
te navy, to be better underſtood, when overſtrained patience 
i ſecth no hope of preſerving her right by other means. 

The degrees by which his Majeſty's dominion at ſea hath | 
of later years been firſt impeached, and then queſtioned, are 
*© as conſiderable as notorious. 

„ Firſt; to cheriſh, as it were, to muſs up our wathwkful 
« neighbours, we gave them leave to gather wealth and ſtrength . 
upon our coaſts, in our ports, by our trade, and by our 
Vor. I. > 2 DO « people. 


« 
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« people. Then they were glad to invite our merchants reg. 
cc dence, with what privileges they could defire. Then they 
cc offered to us, even the ſovereignty of their eſtates, and then 
« they ſued for licence to fiſh upon the coaſts, and obtained! it, 
« under the great ſeal of Scotland, which now they ſuppreſ. 
„ And when thus by leave, or by connivance, they had poſ. 
cc ſeſſed themſelves of our fiſhing, not only in Scotland, but in 
Ireland and in England, and by our ſtaple had raiſed a great 
« ſtock of trade, by theſe means, they ſo increaſed their ſhip. 
ec ping and power at ſea, that now they endure not to be kept 

c at any diſtance; nay, they are grown to that confidence, to 
« keep guards upon our ſeas, and then to project an office and 
« company of aſſurance, for the advancement of trade, and 
« withal prohibit us free commerce, even within our ſeas, and 
% take our ſhips and goods, if we conform not to their pla- 
© carts, What inſolencies and cruelties they have committed 
4 againſt us heretofore, in Iceland, in Greenland, and in the 
r Indies, is too well known to all the world. In all which, 
& though our ſufferings, and their wrong, may ſeem forgotten, 
cc yet the great intereſt of his Majeſty's honour is {till the ſame, 
c and will refreſh their memories as there ſhall be cauſe. Tor 
though charity muſt remit wrongs done to private men, yet 
« the reflection upon the public, may make it a greater charity 
4 to do juſtice on crying crimes. All this, notwithſtanding, 
c you are not to conceive, that the work of this fleet is either 
revenge, or execution of juſtice for theſe great offences paſt, 
ce but chiefly for the future, to ſtop the violent current of that 
„ preſumption, whereby the men of war and free-booters of 
© all nations, abuſing the favour of his Majeſty's peaceable 
« and gracious government, whereby he hath permitted all his 
e friends and allies, to make uſe of his ſeas and ports, in a 
„ reaſonable manner, and according to his treaties, have taken 
= upon them the boldneſs, not only to come confidently, at all 
0 = ee times, into all his ports and rivers, but to convey their mer- 
1 «« chant. ſhips as high as his chief city, and then to caſt an- 
4 chor, cloſe upon his magazines, and to contemn the commands 

Wh of his officers, when they required a farther diſtance. But, 
! ts. which is more intolerable, have affaulted and taken one ano- 
k . = oh ther within his n $ channels, and within his rivers, 0 
1 | ce the 
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« the ſcorn and contempt of his dominion and power; and this 


e being of late years an ordinary practice, which we have en- 


« deayoured in vain to reform, by the ways of juſtice and trea- 
« ties, the world, I think, will now be ſatisfied, that we have 
« reaſon to look about us. And no wiſe man will doubt, that 
« jt is high time to put ourſelves in this equipage upon the ſeas, 
« and not to ſuffer that ſtage of action to be taken from us, 
« for want of our appearance. 1 

« go you ſee the general ground upon which our counſels 
« ſtand, In particular you may take notice and publiſh, as cauſe 


requires, that his Majeſty by this fleet intendeth not a rupture 


« with any prince or ſtate, nor to infringe any point of his trea- 
« ties, but reſolveth to continue and maintain that happy peace 
« wherewith God hath blefled his kingdom, and to which all 
« his actions and negociations have hitherto tended, as by your 
« own inſtructions you may fully underſtand. But withal, con- 


e ſidering that peace muſt be maintained by the arm of power, 


« which only keeps down war by keeping up dominion, his Ma- 
« jeſty, thus provoked, finds it neceſſary, for his own defence 
« and ſafety, to re- aſſume and keep his ancient and undoubted 


4 right in the dominion of theſe ſeas, and ſuffer no other prince 


« orſtate to encroach upon him, thereby aſſuming to themſelves, 
40 or their admirals, any ſovereign command, but to force tbem 
« to perform due homage to his admirals and ſhips, and to pay 
« them acknowledgments as in former times they did. He will 


_ « alſo ſet open and protect the free trade both of his ſubjects 


« and allies, and give them ſuch ſafe conduct and convoy as 
« they ſhall reaſonably require. He will ſuffer no other fleets, 


or men of war, to keep any guard upon theſe ſeas, or there 
466 | 


to offer violence, or take prizes or booties, or to give inter- 


_ © ruption to any lawful intercourſe. In a word, his Majeſty is 


« relolved, as to do no wrong, ſo to do juſtice both to his ſub- 
« jeQs and friends within the limits of his ſeas. And this is the 
real and royal deſign of this fleet, whereof you may give part, 
as you find occaſion, to our good neighbours in thoſe parts, 
that no umbrage may be taken of any hoſtile act or purpoſe 
to their prejudice in any kind. 85 withing 85 all health 
and happineſs, I reſt. 
af ene, April 16, 1635.“ 


322 . One 
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One would i imagine, that leſs care had been taken to ſatisfy 
the minds of the people at home about the genuine intent of this 
tax, levied for the equipping of a fleet ſufficient for theſe nf 
ſary purpoſes, ſince otherwiſe the public welfare ſeemed to be ſo 
nearly concerned, that public acquieſcence at leaſt might have 
been expected. But the truth of the matter was, his Majeſty did 
in this reſpect all that was in his power to do, by directing the 


g Lord-keeper Coventry n to put the judges i in mind, before they 


went the ſummer- circuit, to ſatisfy the minds of the people in 


relation to the levying of ſhip- -money, which moſt of them did, 


but, as Whitlocke aſſures us, very ineffectually; though the ſame 
author acknowledges, that the money was aſſeſſed and levied 


with great care and N much en what was obſerved 


in following taxes. 
With the help of this money, the king i in the mouth of May, 
1635, fitted out a fleet of forty fail under the command of Ro- 


bert earl of Lindfey, who was admiral, Sir William Monſon, | 


vice-admiral, Sir John Pennington, , rear-admiral, as alſo another 


of twenty fail under the earl of Efſex. Tbe firſt of theſe fleets 
_ failed from Tilbury-hope on the 26th of May. Their inſtructions 
vVere to giv. e no occaſion of hoſtility, and to ſuffer nothing which 


might prejudice the rights of the king and kingdom. The French 
and Dutch fleets joined off Portland the laſt of this month, and 


made no ſcruple of giving our, that they intended to aſſert their 
own independency, and to queſtion that prerogative which the 
Engliſh claimed in the narrow ſeas ; ; but as ſoon as they were in- 
formed that the Engliſh fleet was at ſea, and in ſearch of them, 
they quitted our coaſt, and repaired to their own 2. 


Our admiral ſent a bark upon the coaſt of Britanny to take a 


view of them; and, from the time of the return of this bark to 
the iſt of October, this fleet protected our own ſeas and ſhores, 
gave laws to tbeneighbouring nations, and effectually aſſerted that 


ſovereignty which the monarchs of this kindgdom have erer 


claimed. The good effect of this armament, and the reputation 
we gained thereby abroad, in ſome meaſure quieted the ans of 


n Memorials, p. 24. The be s ſpeech to the judges i is ill extant in 5 
derſon's hiſtory of King Char!es I. p. 204, 205, 206. o Letters and diſ- 


patches of Thomas, earl of Stafford, vol. i. p. 416, 417, 429, 445. Sir Wie 
- Monſon' $ Naval tracts, book | bis p- 390, | | 
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the people, as it convinced them, that this was not an invention 
to bring Money into the Exchequer, without * had to the 
end for which it was raiſed p. 

The king, perfectly ſatisfied with what had 3 done this 
year, and yet well knowing that it would fignity little if another, 
ind that at leaſt as good a fleet, was not ſet out the next, to raiſe 
the money neceſſary for equipping ſuch a force, had recourſe 
again to his writs for levying of ſhip- money; but now the aid 
was made more extenſive. What was before rated as a particular 
proviſion, to be raiſed by the reſpective ports for their own im- 
mediate ſafety, was now conyerted into a national tax, and ſo 
became the more grievous for want of authority of parliament. 
The burden indeed in itſelf was far from being preſſing ; at the 
utmoſt it did not amount to above 236, ol. per annum, which 
was not quite 20, ooo l. a month throughout the whole kingdom; ; 
yet the making it an uniyerſal aid, and the aſſeſſing and collec- 
ting it in the parhamentary methods, without parliamentary 
authority, gave it an air of oppreſſion, and made it extremely 
odious, though the neceſſity was far from being diſſembled, and 
the benefits reſulting from the care taken of the narrow ſeas, 
which had afforded matter of inquiry and expoſtulation to eve- 
ry parliament the king had called, could not be denied 4. 

In order to prevent all doubts from his own ſubjects, and al- 
ſo to prevent any falſe ſurmiſes gaining ground in foreign na- 
tions as to the deſign of this potent armament, the king thought 
fit to expreſs his royal intentions to the world in the moſt pub- 
lic, and in the moſt authentic manner, that at one and the ſame 
time it might appear what himſelf demanded, and what had 
been paid in acknowledgment of the right of his anceſtors in 
regard to thoſe things, as to which theſe demands were made. 
That inſtrument ran thus: 3 


* We "OA a ah and full account of this expedition written by Sir William 
Monſon himſelf, who was an eyewitneſs and a competent judge of ſuch ers, 
in his naval tracts, p. 289. 4 Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol. ii i. 


D. 81, Sir Fur Warwick's momgurs, P- * een p · 447. enen 
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A Proclamation for reſtraint of fiſhing upon his Majef. 


ty's ſeas and coaſts without licence, 


„ WEREAs our father of bleſſed memory, King James, did, 


( 
ec 
oh 
cc 

cc 


(46 


cc 


cc 
ce 
ce 
c 
c. 
e 


(c 


in the ſeventh year of his reign of Great Britain, ſet forth a 
proclamation touching fiſhing, whereby, for the many impor. 
tant reaſons therein expreſſed, all perſons of what nation or 
quality ſoever (being not his natural-born ſubjeQs) were re. 


ſtrained from fiſhing upon any the coaſts and ſeas of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the reſt of the iſles adjacent, where moſt 


uſually heretofore fiſhing had been, until they had- orderly 


demanded and obtained licences from our ſaid father, or his 


commiſſioners in that behalf, upon pain of ſuch chaſtiſement 
as ſhould be fit to be inflicted upon ſuch wilful offenders; 
ſince which time, albeit, neither our ſaid father nor ourſelf 
have made any conſiderable execution of the ſaid proclama- 
tion, but have with much patience expeCted a voluntary 


conformity of our neighbours and allies to ſo juſt and reaſon- 7 
© able propoſitions and directions as are contained in the fame, 


And now, finding by experience that all the inconvenien- 


„ 


cies which occaſioned that proclamation are rather increaſed 


than abated, we, being very ſenſible of the premiſes, and well 
knowing how far we are obliged in honour to maintain the 


rights of our crown, eſpecially of ſo great conſequence, have 
thought it neceſſary, by the advice of our privy council, to 


renew the aforeſaid reſtraint of fiſhing upon our aforeſaid 


coaſts and ſeas without licence firſt obtained from us, and by 
theſe preſents to make public declaration, that our reſolution 


is, at times convenient, to keep ſuch a competent ſtrength of 


ſhipping upon our ſeas, as may (by God's bleſſing) be ſufficient 


both to hinder ſuch farther encroachments upon our regali- 
ties, and afliſt and protect thoſe our good friends and allies, 
who ſhall henceforth by virtue of our licences (to be firſt ob- 
tained) endeavour to take the benefit of fiſhing upon our 


coaſts and ſeas in the places accuſtomed. 
« Given at our palace of Weſtminſter the 10th day of | 
May, in the 12th year of our reign of England, Scot- 


855 land, France, and Ireland.“ In 
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In 1636 the king ſent a fleet of ſixty ſail to ſea under the 
command of the earl of Northumberland admiral, Sir John Pen- 
nington vice-admiral, and Sir Henry Marom rear-admiral*, 
They ſailed firſt to the Downs, and from thence to the north, 
where the Dutch buſſes were fithing upon our coaſt, The ad- 
miral required them to forbear, which they not ſeeming diſpoſed 
to do, he fired upon them; this put them into great confuſion, 


and obliged them to have recourſe to other methods. The Dutch, 


therefore, applied themſelves to the earl of Northumberland, 


deſired him to mediate with the king, that they might have leave 


to go on with their fiſhing this year, for which they were con- 
tent to pay 30,0001. and expreſſed alſo a willingneſs to obtain 
a grant from the king for his permiſſion for their veſſels to fiſh 


there for the time to come, paying an annual tribute“. 


Such is the beſt account that can be collected of the cauſes 
and conſequences of this expedition from our beſt hiſtorians. But 
the earl of Northumberland delivered a journal of his whole 
proceedings, figned with his own hand, which is, or at leaſt 
was preſerved in the paper-office. In that journal there are ſeve- 


ral memorable particulars. The Dutch fiſhing-buſles, upon the 
appearance of his lordſhip's fleet, did take licences to the number 


of 200, though he arrived amongſt them pretty late in the year. 


He exacted from them twelvepence per ton as an acknow- 


ledgment, and affirms that they went away well ſatisfied. It 
was pretended by the Dutch in King Charles the Second's time, 


that this was an act of violence, and that nothing could be con- 


cluded as to the right of this crown from that tranſaction, fince 
the Dutch did not pay becauſe they thought what was inſiſted 
upon to be due, but becauſe they were defenceleſs. His lord- 
ſhip's journal ſets this pretence intirely aſide, ſince it appeared 


from thence, that they had a ſquadron of ten men of war for 
their protection, as alſo, that Auguſt the 2oth, 1636, the Dutch 


vice-admiral Dorp came with a fleet of twenty men of war; but, | 
inſtead of interrupting the earl in his proceedings, he ſaluted him 
by lowering his topſails, ſtriking his flag, and firing his guns; 
after which he came on board, and was well entertained by the 


Lord S:afford's letters, vol. i. p. 524. s Kennet's complete hiſtory 
of England, vol. ili. p. 84. Whitloc de, p. 25. Frankland, p. 477. Sir Philip 


Wearwick's memoirs, p. 111. 
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earl of Northumberland. It is farther mentioned in that Jour: 
nal, that upon his lordſhip's return from the north, and anchor 
ing in the Downs, he had notice of a Spanith fleet of twenty-ſx 

fail, bound for Dunkirk 3 to reconnoitre which he ſent one of 
the ſhips of his ſquadron, called the Happy Entrance, to which 
ſingle ſhip that fleet paid the marks of reſpect, which were due 

to the Engliſh flag whenever it appeared. 

he king meant to have continued both this method of raiſing 
money, and of fitting out fleets annually, and by giving ſeverg} 
young noblemen commands at ſea, to have rendered them the 
more capable of ſerving their country in times of greater dan. 
gert; but he quickly found this impracticable. The nation grew 
Jo exceedingly diſſatisfied with this method of raiſing money, and 
the great caſe of Mr. Hampden made it ſo clear, that a conſtant 
and regular levying of this tax was dangerous to the conſtitution, 
and to the freedom of the ſubject, that the king was obliged to 
lay afide this ſcheme, and to content himſelf with uſing all the 
methods that could be thought of to awake the people's attention 
in regard to the ſovereignty of the ſea", With this view his 
| Majeſty made an order in council, that a copy of Mr. Selden's 
book upon that ſubject ſhould be kept in the council-cheſt, that 
another copy ſhould be depoſited in the court of Exchequer, and 

a third in the court of admiralty, there to remain as perpetual 
evidence of our juſt claim to the dominion of the ſeas *. 2 
Happy had it been, if the king had at this time called a par: 
liament, and, after excuſing the manner in which the money 
was levied, had ſhewn how well it was applied, how effeCtually 
our navigation had been protected, and all the deſigns of the 
French and Dutch defeated ; for it may be then preſumed, that 
the parliament would have provided in a legal manner for the 
maintenance of theſe fleets, which muſt have been of infinite ad- 
vantage in reſpect to the trade of this kingdom. But it happened 
Otherwiſe to the great detriment of the commonwealth: Some 
courtiers ſpoke of the royal wiſdom as infallible, and the regal 
power as not to be reſiſted, in order to raiſe themſelves, which 
gore high and juſt offence to e men: others in che mean 


t Sir William Monſon's naval tracts. p. 3950 Warvick' s memoirs, p. $3: 
u Ruſhworth's collections, Frankland's annais, Clarendon? s hiſtory, W hitlocke's 


memorials, x Set the order of council in F rankland' « annals, p. 476. 
| time, 
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Hate, chat they might become popular, heightened every little 


ertor into a grievous crime, and magnified ſuch irregular things 


as were done through neceſſity into deliberate acts of tyranny. 
By this means theſe nations were plunged in blood, whoſe una- 


nimity had rendered them rich, powerful, happy, and arbiters 


of the fate of Europe! 

Mr. D- Eſtrades, as he Its us in his negociation, was ſent 
over in the latter end of the year 163 75 with a private commiſ- 
ſion from the cardinal, to prevail on our king to ſtand neuter, 
whilſt France and Holland in conjunction attacked the maritime 


places of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and to offer him, at the 


ſame time, very advantageous conditions in return for his inacti- 
vity, King Charles anſwered with equal firmneſs and prudence, 
that he could never ſuffer his hands to be tied up by a neutrality 


ſo prejudicial to his own honour and the intereſt of his king- 


dom, and that he would keep a fleet in the Downs, with fifteen 
thouſand men ready rg, be tranſported to the relief of the firſt 
town which ſhould be inveſted by the arms of the French king, 
or the ſtates; and as to the aſſiſtance which his eminence had 
offered to him againſt any domeſtic diſturbance, he thanked him 


for it; but thought it quite unneceſſary, ſince he depended __ 


his own authority and the laws of the land for the ſuppreſſing | 
and puniſhing of all ſuch rebellious attempts. 
The vindictive cardinal no ſooner received the account of this 


= conference from his agent, than he reſolved to take an immedi- 
ate revenge, and diſpatched without delay, to Edinburgh, Abbe 
Chamber his almoner, whom he inſtructed to encourage the 


covenanters in their deſign, with the hopes of aſſiſtance from 


France, and to improve the correſpondence which D'Eſtrades. 


had formed amongſt them during his ſhort ſtay in England. 
This abbe performed his part ſo well, that the prince of Orange 


told Monſieur D*Eſtrades, that the cardinal had employed a very 
| notable inſtrument in Scotland, by whoſe practices the king's * 
intereſt in | That country was laren e * 


Nothing . 


Y Lincs memsirs, & nezociatians de Monſieur le Comte D'Eftrades, A a 
Bruxelles, 1709, 12mo. tom. 1, The count's letter to the cardinal, in which 


the king of England's anſwer is contained, bears date, London, Nov. 24. 1637. 


2 Ruſhworth's collections, under the year 1638, p. 840. Frankland's annals, 


Vol, 1, 


P. 768. Whillocke, p. 33. Memoirs de monſieur le en e, tome i. 
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Nothing of conſequence occurs in regard to naval affairs ti 


the year 1639, when the Spaniards fitted out a powerful fleet, 
conſiſting of fixty-ſeven fail of large ſhips, manned with 2 5500 

ſeamen, and having on board 12,000 land- forces, deſigned for 
the relief of Flanders. The Dutch had two or three ſquadrons 


at ſea, the Spaniſh fleet, coming up the channel, was met in the . 


ſtreights by one of them, conſiſting of ſeventeen fail, under the 
command of Martin the ſon of Herbert Van Tromp, who, not. 
withſtanding the enemy's great ſuperiority, attacked them; but 
Finding himſelf too weak, was obliged to ſheer off towards 
| Dunkirk, where being joined by the other ſquadrons, he ſo 
roughly handled the Spaniſh fleet, under the command of Don 
Antonio de Oquendo, that at laſt he forced them on the Engliſh 
coaſt near Dover®. 


Admiral Van Tromp inding himſelf in in want of powder md 


| ball, ſtood away for Calais, where he was liberally ſupplied by 
the governor, and then returned to attack the enemy. Upon 


put themſelves under the protection of our caſtles. Things 
being in this ſituation, the Spaniſh reſident importuned King 
Charles, that he would oblige the Dutch to forbear hoſtilities 
for two tides, that the Spaniards might have an opportunity of 
bearing away for their own coaſt z but the king being in amity 
with both powers, was reſolved to ſtand neuter: and whereas 
the Spaniards had hired ſome Engliſh ſhips to tranſport their 
ſoldiers to Dunkirk, upon complaint made thereof by the Dutch 
ambaſſadors, ſtrict orders were given, that no ſhips or veſſels 


belonging to his Majeſty's ſubjects ſhould take any Spaniard on 


7 board, or pals below Gr avelcnd without licence. 


The tender will gad theſe facts folly proved, if he pleaſes to peruſe the cardi- 
nal's letter to the count, dated Ronel, Dee. 2, 1637, which he wrote in anſwer 
to the count's letter ao cited, and the count's letter to the cardina!, dated 
| Hague, Jan. 21, 1641. Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, Þ. 129, 140. Lord 
Clarendon's hiſtory of the rebellion, vol. iii. p. 93. See the letters likewiſe of 
Robert earl of Leiceſter, the king's ambaſſador in France, to Sir Francis Windi- 
bank, ſecretary of ſtate, in the Na papers, vol. ii. p. 562, 599, 646. 
The Dutch hiſtorians ſay, the king miſtook his true intereſt in croſling the 
deſigns of France and Holland, and having a bias in favotir of the Spaniards. 
But experience has clearly evinced the king judged right, and with great reaion 
apprehended more danger from the cor junction of the French and Dutch, than 
from the declining power of Spain. 


Howerer, 
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However, after much plotting and counter-plotting on both 
ſides, the Spaniard at length outwitted his enemy, and found 
means, by a ſtratagem in the night, to convey away through the 
Nowns, round by the North Sand-head and the back of the 
Godwin, twelve large {hips to Dunkirk, and in them four thou- 
{nd men. In excuſe of this groſs neglect of the Dutch admi- 
rals, in leaving that avenue from the Downs unguarded, they 
affirmed they were aſſured by the Engliſh, that no ſhips of any 
conſiderable burden could venture by night to fail that way. 
The two fleets had now continued in their ſtations near three 
weeks, when King Charles ſent the Earl of Arundel to the ad- 
miral of Spain, to deſire him to retreat upon the firſt fair wind; 
bur by this time the Dutch fleet was, by continual ee 
ments from Zealand and Holland, increaſed to a hundred ſail, 
and ſeeming diſpoſed to attack their enemies, Sir John en 
ton, admiral of his Majeſty's fleet, who lay in the Downs with 
thirty-four men of war, acquaipted the Dutch admiral, that he 
bad received orders to act in defence of either of the two parties 
which ſhould be firſt attacked. This tranſaction ſhews plainly | 
how much it imported England to have had a ſuperior fleet at 
ſea, which was prevented by the general diſcontent about ſhip- 
money, and the religious diſturbances in Scotland, ſo that pro- 
bably nothing more than was done could be done, though ſome 
blame fell upon Sir John Pennington in thoſe days. 
The Spaniards, however, growing too preſumptuous on the 
protection they enjoyed, a day or two after fired ſome ſhot at 
Van Tromp's barge, when himſelf was in her, and killed a man 
with a cannon-ball on board of a Dutch ſhip, whoſe dead body 
was preſently ſent on board Sir John Pennington, as a proof 
that the Spaniards were the firſt aggreſſors, and had violated 
the neutrality of the king of England's harbour. Soon after 
this the Dutch admiral, on receiving treſh orders from the ſtates, 
came to a reſolution of attacking the Spaniards ; but before he 
| put it in execution, he thought fit to write to admiral Penning- 


come the aggreſſors, he found himſelf obliged to repel force by 
Bit and attack them, in which, purſuant to the declaration 
3 had made to him, he not * hoped for, but W a on 


4 5 N 


ton, telling him, that the Spaniards having infringed the liber. 
ties of the king of England's harbours, and being clearly be- 
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his afliſtance ; which, however, if he ſhould not pleaſe to grant, 
he requeſted the favour that he would at leaſt give him leave to 
engage the enemy, otherwiſe he ſhould have juſt cauſe of com- 
plaint to all the world of ſo manifeſt an injury d. 
This letter being delivered to the Engliſh admiral, Van Tromp 
immediately weighed, and ſtood to the Spaniards i in ſix diviſions, 
cannonading 1 them furiouſly, and vigorouſly prefiing them at the 
ſame time with his fire- ſhips, ſo that he quickly forced them all 
to cut their cables, and of ffty-three, which the Spaniards were 
in number, twenty-three ran aſhore, and ſtranded 1 in the Downs, 
of theſe three were burnt, two ſunk, and two periſhed on the 
ſhore; one of which was a great galleon (the vice-admiral of 
Galicia) commanded by Don Antonio de Caſtro, and mounted 
with fifty- wo braſs guns. The remainder of the twenty-three, 
which were ſtranded and deſerted by the Spaniards, were man- 
ned by the Engliſh, to ſave them from falling into the hands of 
the Dutch. . he other thirty Spaniſh ſhips; with Don Anto- 
mio de Oquendo, the commander in chief, and Lopez, admiral 
of Portugal, got out to ſea, and kept in good order, till a 
thick fog ariſing, the Dutch took advantage thereof, interpoſed 
between the admirals and their fleet, and fought them valiantly 
til the fog cleared up, when the admiral of Portugal began to 
flame, being ſet on fire by two Dutch ſhips fitted for that pur- 
poſe. Oquendo perceiving this, preſently { ſtood away for Dun- 
kirk, with' the admiral of that place, and ſome few ſhips more; 
for, of theſe thirty-five were ſunk in the fight, eleven taken and 
ent into Holland, three periſhed upon the coaſt of France, « one 
” ear Dover, and only ten eſcaped. "The firft hoſtility having 
been indiſputably committed by the Spaniards, was a plea of 
which the Dutch made uſe in their Juſtification to us; and at 
the ſame time became a ſufficient argument to defend ihe con- 
duct of the Engliſh government, which otherwiſe would have 
: appeared repugnant to rhe law of pe in : ſuffering oi one e friend 
to 6 deſire another within i its | chambers ©. 75 
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It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that in reality the people of 
Eugland were not ſorry for this misfortune which befel the Spa- 
niards, though the court took all the care imaginable to prevent 


it; and the reaſon of this was, that ſome ſurmiſed this to be a 


new Spaniſh armada, fitted out nominally againſt the Dutch; 
but, in truth, intended to act againſt heretics in general. At 
firſt ſight this may appear a wild and extravagant ſuggeſlion; 
but, perhaps, the reader will in ſome meaſure change bis opi- 
nion, whey he is told, that i in the next parliament there really- 


appeared ſome kind of proof of it, a Popith book being produ- 


ced, in which, among other ſuperſtitious things, were. prayers 
for the holy martyrs who periſhed 1 n the fleet ſent againſt the. 
heretics in England d. However it was, the bare report un- 


| doubtedly was more than ſufficient to alarm the populace, and 


revive their reſentments againſt the Spaniards. Some of our 


own writers have affected to repreſent the conduct of the Dutch 

28 derogatory on this occaſion from our ſovereignty at lea, but 
foreigners, who are the beſt Judges i in ſuch caſes, intimate no- 
1 thing of this kinde, though, it muſt be allowed, our affairs were 


then in ſuch confuſion, that it is very doubtful whether his Ma- 


jelty could have properly reſented ay a na in caſe they 


had offered it. 8 
Lhad like to have dipped over, 28 ſome of our ieee have 


done, the expedition of the Marquis of Hamilton againſt the 


Scots, which was undertaken this year; and indeed there is 
very little in it worth mentioning, Except to ſhew how exceed. 
ing difficult it is to come at truth in relation to theſe affairs, 


. Bithop Burnet, in his memoirs of the Hamilton family, has gi- 
ven us a very plauſible account of this matter. He ſays, the 
duke embarked at Varmouth about the middle of April, 16393 


that he had with him about five thouſand men, among whom 


| there were not above two hundred that knew how to fire a gun: 
but he does not fay what number of ſhips he had, or of what 

| burden; only that the troops were tranſported in colliers, and 
arrived i in the Frith of Forth the firſt of May. There he con- 


tinued for lome time, renting with the Scots to little or no Pur. 


d Radha under the year 1639, p. 974. Ps royal favourite, p. 30. 


Fiery Jeſune, a 4to pamphlet, printed in 1667. p- 8 e 15 Nanis's but 
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poſe, till the ſeaſon being loſt, he returned without 88 any 
thingf. 

Another gentleman, who lived in thoſe times, and ſeems to 
have known much of them, gives a quite different detail; which 
as it is very ſhort, may not be unworthy of the reader's notice, 
in his own words. „ Hamilton,” ſays he, “ was to be a di. 
« ſtinct general both by ſea and land, and with a good fleet 
* was to block up the Scots ſeas; nay, to my knowledge, he 
cc promiſed ſo to viſit his countrymen on their coaſts, as that 
« they ſhould find little eaſe or ſecurity in their habitations. 
«« For he had three good Engliſh regiments on board him; but 
« the very choice of his ſhips ſhewed he had more mind to 
e make war upon the king's treaſure than on his own country 
ce or countrymen : for he had choſen ſome of the ſecond and 
cc third rate, whereas the leaſt frigates would have done the 
« greateſt ſervice; thus by the very bulk of his ſhips obliging 
ce himſelf to an inactivity. One might well have expected, that 
« he who had ſo prodigally, as a commiſkoner, laviſhed his 
e Majeſty's honour, and unhinged the government, would have 
« vigorouſly employed thoſe forces under his command to have 
* reſtored both, and that a man of his importance would have 
« found ſome party ready to have countenanced and aſſiſted 
„him: but, inſtead thereof, when he comes and anchors in 
„ the Frith, his mother (a violent-ſpirited lady, and a deep 
e preſbytereſs) comes on board him; and ſurely ſhe had no 
« hard taſk to charm him. 8 the great ſhips (like 
« the great formidable log let down to be a king) lying ſtill, he 
« had feveral viſits from many of the great men who were 
4e moſt active againſt the king: as if he had been rather re- 
turned from an Eaſt India voy age than come as a powerful 
cc enemy > OD | | 
The fleet was from this time forward 3 out of the 
. king s power, that I think the naval hiſtory of this reign ends 
properly NNE. and therefore having e related, as 17 

f Memoirs of James and William dukes of f enen p. 121, 139. Roſhworth, 
under tbe year 1639. p. 939—935. Kennet, vol. iii. p. 99. Lord Ciarendon "hiſs 
tory of the rebellion, vol. i. p. 114, 120, 121, Whulucke's memorials, p. 3% 
Davis's hiltory of the civil wars of England, p. 11, 
* at Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 131, 132. | | 
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and impartially as I could, the ſeveral expeditions undertaken 
by his authority, I come now to mention the progreſs of trade, 
the increaſe of ſhipping, and the encouragement of our planta- 
tions, during the ſame ſpace. ot I 

'This prince, however, before the rebellion broke out, among 
others, added one ſhip to the royal navy of England, which, on 
account of its ſize, and other remarkable particulars, deſerves 
to be mentioned in this place, more eſpecially as it has eſcaped 
the notice of all our naval writers. This famous veſſel was 
built at Woolwich in 1637. She was in length by the keel 
one hundred and twenty-eight feet; in breadth forty-eight 
feet ; in length, from the fore-end of the beak-head, to the af- 
ter-end of the ſtern, two hundred thirty-two feet : and in 
height, from the bottom of her keel to the top of her lanthorn, 
ſeventy-fix feet. Bore five lanthorns, the biggeſt of which 
would hold ten perſons upright ; had three fluſh-decks, a fore- 
caſtle, half-deck, quarter-deck and round-houſe. Her lower 
| tier had thirty ports, middle tier thirty ports, third tier 
twenty-ſix ports, fore-caſtle twelve ports, half-deck fourteen 
ports; thirteen or fourteen ports more within board, beſides ten 
pieces of chace-erdnance forward, and ten right-aft, and ma- 
ny loop-holes in the cabbins for muſket-ſhot. She had eleven 
- anchors, one of four thouſand four hundred pounds weight. 
She was of the burden of one thouſand fix hundred and 
thirty-ſeven tons. She was built by Peter Pett, Eſq; under 
the inſpection of Captain Phineas Pett, one of the principal 
ollicers of the navy... e . 3 
It appears from Sir William Monſon, and indeed from all 
the unprejudiced writers of thoſe times, who were competent 


creaſed exceedingly during the firſt fifteen years of this king's 
_ reign; inſomuch that the port of London only could have ſup- 


n A true deſcription of his Majeſty's royal thip built this year 1637, at 
Woolwich in Kent, to the great glory of the Engliſh nation, and not paralleled 
in the whole Chriſtian world: publiſhed by authority, London, to, 1637, 
| This ittle piece is addreſſed to Charles J. by its author, Thomas Heywood, 
wo appears to have been employed in contriving the emblematical devices or de- 


| _ and in compoſing the mottoes which ad»rned and embelliſhed this royal veſ- 
el, ; | * | 


plied 


Judges of theſe matters, that the commerce of this iſland in- 
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plied A hundred Fail, capable of being eaſily converted into men. 
of war, and well furniſhed with ordnance i. The trade to the 
Eaſt Indies, which was but beginning in his father's time, he. 
came now very lucrative, and our ſhips gave law in thoſe parts 
to almoſt all foreign nations. The trade to Guinea grey like. 
wiſe to be of -confiderable benefit to the Engliſh ſubjects, and 
our intercourſe with Spain, after the ending of the war, proyed 
of infinite advantage like wiſe kx. It is true, there happened 
ſome conſiderable diſputes between the government and the 
merchants, about cuſtoms, which ſome '6f the miniſters of the 
crown thought depended: immediately thereupon, and mighthe 
taken by virtue of the prerogative only; whereas others con- 
ceived, as moſt of the merchants ' themſelves did, that nothing 
of this kind could be levied but by the conſent of parliament : 
but theſe very diſputes ſhew that trade was in a flouriſhing con- 
dition; for if the cuſtoms had not riſen to a conſiderable 
height, beyond what they did in former times, no miniſtry 
would have run the hazard of ſuch a conteſt), = 

But the principal ſource of our naval ftrength then, (as it bas 
been ever ſince), was our plantations, to the encouragement 
and augmentation of which even thoſe accidents highly contri- 
| buted, which might have been otherwiſe fatal to ſociety ; ſuch 
as our civil and eccleſiaſtical diviſions, which inclined numbers 
of fober, induſtrious, and thinking people to prefer liberty, and 


whatever they could raiſe in diſtant and hitherto uncultivated 


1 Naval 8 p. 203. | * Them, Ibid. 
our ableſt writers of Engliſh hiſtory, particularly fuch as lived in thofe days, and have 
difcourſed of them, ſpeak with rapture of the great felicity of theſe times, and ot 


the wealth and proſperity of the nation at the period mentioned in the text, We | 
will inftance only a few, though it wou'd be no ditficult matter to alemble a cloud 


of witneſſes to verify what we have aſſerted. Lord Clarendon's hiftcry «f the te. 
bellion, vol. i. p. 74-75, Sir Philip Warwick's memoirs, p. 62—64. Bulftrode's 

memoirs, p. 5. Dr. Ba'es's elencus motuum, p. 19, 21, Heath's chr. nic! e, p. I, 

Sir William Dugdale's ſhort view of the late troubles i in England, p. 63. And tor 
the ſtill fartber ſatisfacion of the reader, we refer him to that admit 
able picture of the ſtate of Europe in general, and of this country in partic cuiaty 
left us by the carl of Clar: ndda, in als life lately ou>liſhed, edit. 1559. vo. vol. 
| 1. p. 70, 2 
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lands, to the uneaſy ſituation in which they found themſelves 


at home u. ” 
The colony of Virginia had ſtruggled under great difficulties, 
from the time it fell under the direction of a company, till the 


king was pleaſed to take it irito his own hands; which he did 


very ſoon after his coming to the crown, and then directed the 


conſtitution of that colony to be, a governor; council, and af- | 


ſembly, conformable to that of this kingdom, and under which 
the colony quickly began to flouriſh, But this happy ſituation 
of affairs did not laſt long: Sir John Harvey, whom the king 


had made governor, did fo many illegal and groſs actions, that 


the colony being at length no longer able to endure, cauſed him 


to be ſeized and ſent home as a priſoner, in 1639. This beha- 


viour the king exceedingly reſented; and therefore ſent him back 


to his government withdut ſo much as hearing the Compinints 


that were alledged againſt him. 
But this re-eſtablilhment was with a view w only to ſupport the 


dignity of the crown; for; very ſoon after, Sir William Berk- 


ley was ſent over to ſucceed him, who proved as good a go- 
vernor as ever this colony had u. That of New England had its 


name beſtowed by his majeſty when prince, and was better ſet- 
tled in King J ames's time than any other of our colonies, and 


throughout the whole reign of King Charles I. was conſtantly 


ſupplied with large draughts of people; ſo that by degrees it 
was divided into four governments, under which, it is ſuppoſed, 
there might be near twenty-five thouſand inhabitants; whence 
it is evident; that the commerce carried on between this colony 
and its mother- country muſt have been very conbderable even 


in this early periods. 
The Papiſts in England finding themſelves liable to many fe 


verities, and being very apprehenſive of more and greater fal- 


ling upon them, were deſirous of having an aſylum in the new 


world, as well as other nonconformiſts; and this gave riſe to : 


m Ur. Neale, i in his kiſtory of the 8 * that Archbiſhop Lavd 
drove thouſands of families to New England by the ſeverities he exerciſed here. 


a The Britiſh empire in America, vol. i. p. 372. The hiſtory and preſent 


ſlate of Virginia, by Col. R. Beveriey, p. 48, 49. The hiſtory of the Britiſh. 
Phataridns. in Americ2, by Sir William Keith, Bart. p. 144, 145. 

o Hiſtory of the Britiſh ſettlements in North Ameriea by Willizen Douglas, 
M. D. vol. i. Fs. 
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the planting of Maryland, a country which had been hither 
accounted part of Virginia, between 37 and 40 degrees of N. I. 
granted by King Charles, the 2oth of June, 1632, to the an. 
ceſtor of the preſent Lord Baltimore, and derived its name af 
Maryland from his queen Henrietta-Maria. It was more eaſily | 
and more ſucceſsfully planted than any former colony had been, 
and the honourable Mr. Leonard Calvert, brother to the lord. 
proprietor, was the firſt governor, and continued to exerciſe 
his authority till that of the crown grew too feeble to prote 
him, and then the parliament ſent over a ONE of thei 
own?P. 

The Summer-Iflands, which were planted in the laſt reign, 
and ſettled under a regular government in the year 1619, flou. 
iſhed exceedingly, the country being extremely pleaſant and 
fruitful, and the air much more wholeſome than in any other 
part of America%. As for the iſland of Barbadoes, which 
had been regularly planted about the beginning of the king's 

reign, it was granted to the earl of Carliſle, who gave ſuch en- 

couragement to all who were inclined to go thither, and moſt 
of thoſe who went became ſo ſpeedily rich, that it was quickly 
well peopled, and, even within this period, was eſteemed the 
moſt populous of all our plantations". ". The iſlands of St. Chriſ- 
topher and Nevis were alſo ſettled about this time. 
I am now to take notice of ſuch ſeamen as flouriſhed within 
the compaſs of this reign, and have not hitherto been particu- 
| larly mentioned. 


MEMOIRS of Sm ROBERT MANSEL. 


IR Ronent Manzzt claims the firſt ales amongſt theſe, 

though the memoirs we have of him are far from being ſo 
full as might be wiſhed. He was deſcended from a very ancient, 
and, in our own times, though now extinct, noble family in Gla- 
oy morganſhire, eig the third ſon of Sir Edward Manley Knight, 


| P Britiſh empire in kmeries: 11 i. p. 313. 
4 The general hiſtory of Virginia, New England, and the Summer- iſtes, by 
Capt. John Smith, London, 1627, fol. b. v. 
rA true and exact hiſtory of the iſland of f Barbadoes, by Richard Ligon, Lon- 
den, 1 fol. p. 43. by 


la- 
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by his wife the Lady Jane, daughter to Henry earl of Wor- 
ceſters, He addicted himſelf early to the fea, and under the 
patronage of the famous Lord Howard of Effingham, lord high- 
admiral of England, came to be a conſiderable officer in the 
fleet, and in the Cadiz expedition received the honour of 
knighthood from the earl of Eflex*, who thenceforward receiy- 
ed him into his ſpecial favour; and in the iſland voyage he 
was captain of the admiral's own ſhip", Upon his return he 
adhered to his old patron the earl of Nottingham, and ſo re- 
mained in Queen Eliſabeth's favour during all her reign, in 
which he was often employed at fea, eſpecially in the defence 
of the coaſt; and in this ſervice was remarkably ſucceſsful , 
particularly in 1602, when, as we have ſhewn elſewhere, 81. 
Robert Manſel attacked ſix of the Spaniſh gallies going to 
Flanders, ſunk three, and diſperſed the reſt. This gallant ac- 
tion the Dutch, and after them the French hiſtorians having 


very much miſrepreſented, Sir Robert in his own juſtification 


drew up a complete relation of this ſervice, which he addrefſed 
to his great friend and patron the lord high-admiral, an extract 
from which curious and authentic paper, agreeable to our pro- 


mile, we here preſent the Auer moitly in his own words, 


« On the 23d of 66 3 in the Hoes ana having | 
« in my company the Advantage only of the queen's ſhips, 


which Capt. Jones commanded, and two Dutch men of war, 


« Irid more than half-channel over towards the coaſt of France 
« upon a north-weſt and ſouth-eaſt line, myſelf being neareſt 
ce that coaſt, Capt. Jones next to me, and the Dutch men of 
« war a ſea-board, and to the weſtward of him. The {mall force 
« at that time preſent, and with me, remaining thus diſpoſed 
« ſor the intercepting of the gallies, having diſmiſſed the Dutch 
« men of war, that ſerved under me, upon their own intreaty, 
4 to revictual and trim, and having employed the reſt of the 


4 queen's ſhips upon eſpecial ſervices, I deſcried from my top- 
« maſt heads fix low fails, which ſome made for gallies, others 


10 affir med them to be ſmall barks that had ſtruck their top- 


$ Dugdale $ baronage, vol. ii. p. 293. | 
t Dr. Birch's memojys of Eliſabeth, vol. ii. p. 30. Stowe, p. 775. 
* Sir William Monſon' $ naval tracts, p. 189. Camden, p. 896. 
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« fails, and bound from Dieppe towards the Downs. To Which 
«6 opinion, though l inclined moſt, yet I directed the maſter 10 
66 weigh and ſtand with them, that I might learn ſome news of 
« the gallies, which, by your lordſhip's advertiſement ſent me, 
« I knew had either paſſed me that night, or were near at hang, 
cc unleſs the ſea had {ſwallowed them up in the ſtorms which, 
te bad raged three days before. Having ſet myſelf under fal, 
Co the weather grew thick, which obliged me to laſk ſome twa 
c points from the wind towards the Engliſh coaſt, left the con- 
« tinuance of that dark weather might give them power to run 
out a-head of me. About 1 o'clock the weather cleared, 
ce when 1 diſcovered them plainly to be the Spaniſh gallies ſo 
6 long time expected, at which time with the reſt I plied to re. 
« ceive them by croſling 1 their fore-foot as they ſtood along the 
cc channel, which they endeavoured till they perceived that, by 
« the continuance of that courſe, they could not elcape the 
. power of my ordnance. 
- 8-AN this time theſe two fly-boats were betworn them and 
« me; and, as the flaves report that ſwam afhore at Dover, 
40 they determined with three gallies to have boarded each of 
5 7 thoſe ſhips, and could have executed that reſolution but for 
te the fear of her majeſty's great galleon, (as they termed the 
cc Hope), whoſe force that they ſhunned in that kind, (confi 
6 dering the diſad vantage that twice ſix of the beſt gallies that 
« ever I ſaw hath by fighting againſt one ſhip of her force), | 
« do as much commend, as otherwiſe I do deteſt their ſhame- 
cc ful working, i in that, full of cowardlineſs and weakneſs, they 
7: rowed back to the weſtward, and ſpent the day by running 
de away, in hopes that the darkneſs of the night would give 
cc them liberty ſufficient to ſhun the only ſhip they feared, or 
« that was indeed in the ſea at that time to give them the cauſe 
« of fear, I mean between them and Dunkirk or Newport. 
66 This error only of theirs bred their confuſion, as you may 
« perceive by the ſequel. 
For they no ſooner began that courſe of rowing back again, 
4 but I inſtantly made ſigns for Capt. Jones i in the Advantage 
« of the queen's to come to me, whom I preſently directed to 
c repair to Calais road, and thence to ſend the alarm into the 
< States army afſembled before Sluys, and to adviſe ſuch men 
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of war 2s ; kept on the coaſt of Flanders, upon any other oc- 
« cafion, to ſtand off to the ſea, to meet with the gallies in the 
« night, which ſhould be chaced by me, with my lights in my 
« top-maſt heads, and a continual diſcharging of my ordnance, 
« Capt. Jones having ſhaped his courſe according to my direc- 
« tions, I gave orders tor hoiſting and trimming of my fails by 
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« the wind to keep fight of the gallies : 
« being ftill a-weather of me, did the like. | 
« Which chace we held till ſun-ſetting, obſerving this courſe 
« following all the day. They, being a-weather of me, kept 
« their continual boards, that the gallies were always between 
them; and myſelf, being to leeward, made ſuch ſhort turns, 
4 as] kept all the afternoon, i in a manner even in the very eye 
« of their courſe, between them and the place of their deſign, 
« ever diſcharging my beſt ordnance to warn the Anfwer of her 
6c majeſty* „ that rid by my directions at the Downs upon im- 
« portant ſervice, as your lordſhip knoweth; and the Flemings 
« that were there, having left the fea, upon unknown grounds 
« to me, (yet ſent. from Portſmouth by the moſt provident di- 
erection of her facred majeſty to await the coming of the gal- 
lies, upon advertiſements that her highneſs received of their 
being put to ſea), to ſet fail, who elſe had received no un- 
derſtanding of the gallies, neither came they within ſhot of 
them till after night, howſoeyer the reputation of the ſervice 
is wholly challenged by them. 
6 Having given your Jordſhip an account how this day was 
« thus ſpent by me from 8 O clock until the evening, and with 
theſe only helps, I beſeech your lordſhip to be leaked to un- 
derſtand, that with the ſetting of the ſun I could both diſcern 


the two fly-boats, 


4 
«f 


& 


00 
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« lies to have ſet their ſails, directing their courſe cloſe aboard 
© our ſhore, each of them being out of ſight of the other, and 
my Dutch conſorts by this time to have been left by the gal- 
es to a ſtern chace. When 1 perceived them to hold that 
courſe, which would bring them within ſhot of the Anſwer 

and the reſt that were in the Downs, I held a clean contrary 

* courſe from them, towards the coaſt of France, to confirm 
the ſecure * they 3 to Koe on our coaſt, which I 
& continued 


i 
« 


et 


the thips laſt mentioned under ſail at the Downs, and the gal- | 
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my company deſcried a ſingle galley plying from the ſhore to 
« get a- head of my ſhip. When ſhe ee within caliver- 


continued until the report of their battery gave me aſſurance 
of the gallies being engaged with them. 

« How the battery began, who began it, how it was conti. 
nued, how ended, and to whom the reputation of the ſeryice 
is due, I leave to be conſidered by your lordſhip by the Pee 
ruſal of the true diſcourſe following. 'The Anſwer of the 


queen which Capt. Broadgate commanded, as ſhe rid more 


ſoutherly at the Downs than the Ficmiugy, ſo came ſhe fir} 
to the gallies, and beſtowed twenty-eight pieces of ordnance 
on them, before the Flemings came in, who at length lecond. 

ed him with very many ſhot. 

« During this battery of ours upon the rallies which I Þ 
term, becauſe they never exchanged one ſhot, at the very firſ 
report of the Anſwer's ordnance, I directed the maſter of 
my ſhip to bear up with the ſouth end of the Goodwin, with 


which directions I delivered my reaſons publicly as I ſtood on 
the poop of my ſhip, viz. that, if I ſtood directly into them, 
the gallies, before I could recover the place, would either be 


driven aſhore or ſunk, and ſo there would prove no need of 


my force, or elſe by their nimble ſailing they would eſcape the 
* ſhips, of whom (once getting a- head) they could receive no 


impediment ; for there was no one ſhip but the Advantage! in 


« the ſea that could hinder them to recover any port in Flan- 


ders, or the eaſt countries, (Sluys only OC aalen [ 
ſtayed them at that ſand-head. 

4% Having recovered as near that place: as I defied, 1 fajel 
at leaſt a quarter of an hour before I could either ſee the gal- 
ley, hear or ſee any of thoſe ſhips, their lights, or report of 
their ordnance, which made me and all my company hold 
opinion, that they had outſailed the Anſwer and the reſt of the 
Flemings, and ſhunned fight of me, by going a- ſeaboard of 
my ſhip, which I ſo verily believed, as I once directly deter- 
mined to fail for Sluys, with hope only, that the preparation 
which I know the States had there, would be able to prevent 
their entrance into that place. Whilſt I remained thus doubt- 
ful, or rather hopeleſs, to hinder their recovery of Dunkirk or 
Newport, in caſe they had been a-ſeaboard of me, ſome of 
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« ſhot, I diſcharged about thirty pieces of ordnance of my lower * 
« and upper tier at her alone; myſelf with many other in my 
« ſhip ſaw when her main-yard was ſhot aſunder, heard the 
« report of many ſhot that hit her hull, heard many their moſt 
« pitiful outcries, which when I perceived to continue, and, in- 
« ſtead of making way from me, to near me what ſhe could, I 

« forbore ſhooting, and commanded one that ſpoke the Portu- 
F* gueze language to tell them, that I was contented to receive 
« them to mercy, which I would accordingly have performed, 
« had not the other five gallies offered to ſtand a-head of me at 
« that very inſtant, and thereby would have left me, as they had 
« both the firſt two Dutch ſhips, and afterwards the Anſwer, 
« with the reſt of the Flemings, had I omitted any ſmall time 
« of executing the advantage I had of their being on my broad- 
« fide, which, as appears, was ſo effeCtually employed, (how- 
« ſoever the night wherein this ſervice was performed might 
« hinder the particular mention of their hurts), as none can de- 
« ny but that God pleaſed thereby only to work their confuſion : 
for ſince that time, none hath ſaid or can ſpeak of any „ 
« ſhot made towards them; yet four of them are ſunk and 
« wrecked, the fifth paſt doing the enemy ſervice, and the ſixth 
« they are forced to new-build at Dunkirk, where (if I be not. 
« much deceived) ſhe will prove more chargeable than profita- 
« ble, if the default reſt not in ourſelves. 0 
The diſagreement between the Dutch captains themſelves, 

« touching the ſtemming and ſinking of the gallies, (whereof _ 
one challenged before your lordſhip, and in many other pub- 
« lic places, to have ſtemmed and ſunk two himſelf), and the 
« printed pamphlet, containing the ſtemming and linking of 
« three gallies, gives the reputation thereof to three ſeveral cap- 
« tains, amongſt whom no mention is made of the firſt; and, 
« whereas there are but two in all ſunk, I leave to be reconci- 
| © led among themſelves, and to your lordſhip, whether that the 
* ſame of right appertaineth not to her majeſty's ſhip the Hope, 
in reſpect of the allegations before mentioned, every par- 
* ticular whereof being to be proved by the oaths of my whole 
4 company, and maintained with the hazard of my life, with 


© that which followeth A : 
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« 1, As the ſhooting of the ſingle galley's main-yard ; my | 
C beſtowing above thirty pieces of ordnance upon that one 
“ galley within leſs than caliver-ſhot. 
& 2. That they i in the galley made many lamentable outertes 
* for my receiving them into mercy. 
3. That I would accordingly have received ahem, U for 
giving them over, to encounter with the other five gallies, 
&« which elſe had left me to a ſtern-chace. 
To theſe reaſons I add the aſſertion of the vice- admit! 
„ himſelf, who told me (whatſoever he ſpake in other places) 
cc that one of the gallies which he ſtemmed had her main- 
4 yard ſhot aſunder before his coming aboard her; by whom. 
* ſoever ſhe was then ſtemmed, your lordſhip may judge who 

“ ruined her, conſidering ſhe made no reſiſtance 17 his own 
“ report, but by crying to him for mercy. 
„ Touching the other galley ſtemmed and ſunk, I have al- 
e ready proved how the (as all the reſt) had got a-head the 
ee Anſwer of the queen's not named, and the reſt of the States | 
© men of war with her, who challenge the whole credit of this 
. ſervice. They, as all other ſeamen, cannot deny but that 
ec the gallies will outſail all ſhips i in ſuch a loome gale of wind 
and ſmooth ſea as we had that mph. 
„The gallies being then quicker of fail than they, how could | 
they by any means poſſible fetch them up but by ſome im- 
s pediment ? Impediment they received none but by my ord- 
„ nance, which amounted to fifty great ſhot at thoſe five 
d which came laſt from the ſhore, when all the ſhips were | 
6 above a mile aftern, 
Some, notwithſtanding, out of their detracting ifpoition, 
ce may perchance ſay, that the two which were wrecked at 
% Newport would have periſhed by ſtorm, though they had 
ce not been battered ; whereto though I have ſufficiently an- | 
« ſwered, firſt, in ſhewing that they might have recovered any 
e of the places thereabouts before eight o'clock that night, but 
cc for me, and then the ſecond time before the morning, bad 
ec they not been encountered by me alone, at the South-ſand 
&« head; yet, for further proof that they miſcarried by our vat- 
cc tery only, I fay, that if one of the gallies which received 


3" leaſt damage by our ordnance did outlive Friday's ſtorm, 
3 2 | 8 continuing 
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continuing till Saturday noon, being driven among the iſlands 
of Zealand, to recover Calais, then ſurely thoſe two (unleſs 
they had been exceedingly torn) would have made ſhift to 
have recovered the ports of Newport, Graveling, or Dun- 
kirk; eſpecially ſince from the place where I battered them 
they might have been at the remoteſt of thoſe places; about 
four hours before any ſtorm began. But ſuch ſeemed their 
haſte to fave their lives, as their thought ran of a ſhore, and 
not of a harbour. | 
« Now that I have delivered unto your lordſhip the whols 

and true diſcourſe of this buſineſs, I ſhall forbear to trouble 
your patience with any further relation of that night, and 
next day's ſpending my time, (though the ſame in their chace 
had like to have coſt her Majeſty her ſhip, and the lives of 
as many as were in her), and conclude with admiration of 
their not holding her Majeſty's ſhip, nor I, (her unworthiett 
ſervant), and then, and yet, by her Highneſs's grace, and 
your lordihip's favour, admiral of the forces in that place, 
am not once mentioned, eſpecially ſince the ſix gallies might 
ſafely have arrived, before ſeven o'clock that night, at any of 
the ports of Flanders to the weſtward of Oſtend. And that 


the Dutch ſhips had not come from an anchor in the Downs, 


but for the ſigns (ſignals) they received from me. Then, that 
the force of her Majeſty's ſhip wherein I was, enforced them 
to keep cloſe aboard the Engliſh ſhore, whereby thoſe ſhips 


in the Downs had power given them to come to light, which 
fight was begun by the Anſwer of the queen's. 


« And, laſtly, ſince the gallies eſcaped their battery, and 
had gotten a-head thoſe ſhips above a mile at leaſt, and never 
received any impediment after but only by me, who lingered 


them (as you have heard) until the coming up of thoſe ſhips - 


that challenge to ſtem them; which being granted, I cannot _ 
ſee how any other credit can rightly be given them (for that 
ſtem I mean) than to a lackey for pillaging of that dead Ty 


which his maſter had ſlain.” 


Then: were three motives which n me to inſert this re- 
lation, long as it is, in this work. Firſt, becauſe the paper is 
_ very curious in itfelf, and well drawn Next, becauſe it does 
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honour to the memory of its author, Sir Robert Manſel, and 
comes in with great propriety here, Laſtly, as it ſhews the cor. 
rectneſs of thoſe times, when every thing was examined into, 
and fifted to the very bottom, which made officers fo tender ot 
their characters, that they were ever ready, upon any ſuch oc. 
caſion as this before us, to render a ſtrict aceount of their con. 
duct, in fo full and circumſtantial a manner, as abſolutely ſilen- 
ced calumny, and left no farther room for diſpute. 

On the acceſſion of King James he was continued in his poſt 


of vice-admiral, to which he had been raiſed by the intereſt of 


the earl of Nottingham, and remained in favour for ſeveral 


'vears, When the lord high-admiral's enemies had fo far alie. 
nated his Mafefty's affections as to procure a commiſſion for re. 
| forming abuſes in the navy, (which was equally detrimental to 


his reputation and authority), Sir Rabert Manfel choſe rather to 
adhere to his friend, than to make court at his expence; and 
with this view adviſed his lordthip not to ſubmit to this com- 


million, for which Sir Robert was committed priſoner to the Mar- 


thalſea, and continued there fome months, in the year 1613*, 


In conſequence of this inquiry, many abuſes were however real- 
ly diſcovered and corrected, ſo that 25, ocol. a- year were ſoon 
after ſaved to the crown; from a juſt ſenſe of which, Sir Ro- 
bert adviſed his patron to reſigu his high office, perceiving that 


he began to outlive his abilities, and that his longer continuance 


therein might become more u more detrimental both to the | 
public and himfelf. be 


To prevent the navy from receiving any prejudice by the ear! 


* Wie e ne vol. ni. p. abs, 


Y This is affirmed by King James in his ſpeech to his - ti; A. D. 1610, 
in Frankland's annals, p- 49. His Majeſty rawarded the ſeveral commiſſioners 


with the honour of knighthood for the fervices rendered the public in this te- 


ſpect, as well as for the great pains they exerted on the occaſion. The names 


of theſe gentlemen were — Forteſcue, John Oſborne, -—— Gaughton, —— 
Sutton, and Wittam Pitts, Eſqrs; Mr. Camden annals of the reign of James) 
under the year 1619. Sir William Monſon, as the reader will fad, ſuffered le- 


verely in the opinion of ſome, for haviog-deviſed ſo right as well as fo honeſt 2 


meaſure. A like commiſſion, which demonſttates that wiſe prince's early cat: 
of and attention to the navy, iſſued in the ſecond: year of the reigu of Charles |. 


direcied to James earl of Marlborough, George duke of Buckingham, Robe 
car} of Lindſey, and other lords, Ryma's fadera, tom. xvili. p. 778. 
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of Nottingham's reſignation, Sir Robert Manſel applied himſelf 
to the duke of Buckingham, whom he adviſed to obtain that 
office; and when he excuſed himſelf on account of his youth 
and want of experience, told him plainly, why he thought him 
fitteſt for the place. He obſerved, that in time of peace the beſt 
ſervice that could be done was to look well to the conſtant re- 
pair of the navy, and to rebuild occaſionally ſuch ſhips as want- 
ed it; and that by applying himſelf aſſiduouſly to the duty of 
his office, he might acquire all the knowledge that was neceſ- 
ſary, before any war ſhould call him into action. Thus the duke 
was brought into the office of high- admiral by the perſuaſion of 
Sir Robert Manſel, and upon very juſt motives: neither was it 
at all to the prejudice of his old maſter; for the earl of Not- 
tingham had a penſion of one theuſand pounds a- year, and the 
duke made a preſent to the counteſs of Nottingham of three 
thouſand pounds. 'This tranſaction happened in 1616, and, in 
conſequence thereof, Sir Robert Manſel was, by the duke of 
| Buckingham s intereſt, made vice-admiral for life. 
| The duke, by his advice, did another thing which was very 
emen He procured a commiſſion to be granted to ſe- 


navy, which had very good effects: nay, there is ſtrong reaſon 
to believe, conſidering the great confuſion into which things af- 
terwards fell, that the fleet, if it had not been for this commil.. 


ol it, it was fo well preſerved, that Buckingham, upon his im- 
peachment, acquitted himſelf better in what related thereto, 
than in regard to any other articles. 
In 1620, Sir Robert Manſel add the fleet Gited out 
againſt rhe pirates of Algiers, of which we have given an im- 
partial account in its proper place *. . However unfortunate he 
vas in the management of that expedition, yet there ſeems to 
be no reaſon to conceive he was in any great fault. It is admit- 
tech that he adviſed it from a generous and public ſpirited mo- 
tive, the defire of raiſing the Engliſh reputation at ſea, and free. 
ing our trade from the inſults of theſe rovers; but it ſeems he 


* dee all theſe fats fully ſtated in the duke of Buckingham's anſwer to the firſt 
article of his impeachment, in F rankland's annals, p. 188. A221 dee before, 
D. 45, 476. f 


10 3 


veral able and experienced perſons for the management of the Ry 


ion, would have been abſolately ruined. whereas, by the help 


= being, as was ſuggeſted, like to meet with little reſiſtance ſrom the power of the 
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was ſent abroad with fo limited a commiſſion, and had ſo many 
raw and unexperienced officers employed in the fleet, through 
the favour of eminent courtiers, that from theſe and other croſg 
accidents he was diſabled from performing what he intended, 
though he Gid all that was in his power, and 1s an that account 
commended by the moſt knowing writers of thoſe times b. 
This unlucky affair, however, and perhaps his declining in 
the favour of the duke of Buckingham, hindered him from he. 
ing employed in the reign of King Charles; and the very ne. 
glect of him is mentioned as one of the errors therein e. He 
_ continued, notwithſtanding, in poſſeſſion of his office of Vice- 
__ admiral, and lived till after the breaking out of the civil wars, 
when he died with the reputation of being a great ſeaman, and 
a perſon of unblemiſhed integrity; deren ſo far as I have been 
able to learn, no iſſue d. 
In tie courſe of this work, Sir William Moulon "Ie frequent- 
ly been mentioned as an admiral, and full as often cited as an 
author; we ſhall now take occaſion to throw together ſuch par. 
: ticulars as relate to him, and which are ſcattered in a variety of 
books, in order to preſerve, as entire as may be, the memory 
of ſo worthy a perſon, and of the principal actions by him at- 
chieved ; ſome of which he has alſo left us recorded by his own 
pen. 
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3 b Sees an account of this expedition, ane by authority 3 in 1621, 4to. Rull 
Vorth's collections, vol. i. p. 34. Frankland's annals, p. 5s. © Kennet, 
vol. 1. p. 13. L'Eſtrange's  hiſfory of Shakes I, p. 17. Ruſhworth's collec- 
tions, vol. i. p. 195. 
d ͤ Engliſh baronetage, vol. i. p. as; His 3 in his orofeſ on mult 

have been very extenſive, as well as his character as a gallant officer, fince we 
; find him recommended by Sir John Pennington to the king, in 1642, as the pre- 
pereſt perſon to ſeize the fleet for that prince's ſervice: his anthority, as Vice 
| admiral of England, as well as his known and great reputation with the ſeamen, 


Canned hone. - % 


earl of Warwick, who had found means the year before to bring it under the | 
dominion of the parliament ; but his Majeſty was apprehenſive leſt Sir Robert“ 
advanced age, and the infirmities that attended thereon, might render the attempt 
hazardous, though he had a great opinion of his courage and integrity. Sir Robeit 
at this time reſided” at Greenwich, Lord Clarendon' 5 biſtory of the rebella. | 
vol. i p. 67 5. a | 
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HE family of Monſon has been long ſettled in Lincoln- 
ſhire, of which this gentleman was a native*®. He was 


the fourth ſon of John Monſon, Eſq; by Mary, daughter of 


Sir Robert Huſſey, and was born about the year 1569 f. He 
went very early to fea, as himſelf informs us, about the begin- 
ning of the Spaniſh wars, and in the condition only of a pri- 
vate man; his wages, according to the frugality of that time, 


being no more than ten ſhillings a month; from whence he 
was gradually advanced to the great . he afterwards 


bore. His firſt voyage was in the year 1585, in which he en- 


gaged without the knowledge either of his father or mother, 


and wherein he ſaw the ſharpeſt ſervice he met with through- 
out his life. He was on board a privateer, which was but a 


ſmall veflel, and in conſort with another ſtill ſmaller. They N 
ſalled from the Iſle of Wight in the month of September, and 
ſoon after came up with a ſtout Spaniſh {hip of three hundred 
tons, well manned. The crew, bowever, of the two priva- 
teers reſolved to board her, which they did towards evening; 


but the wind growing high, and the night dark, their veſſels 


tell off, and they were left on board the Spaniards. The fight 


continued all night, with variety of ſucceſs; but at laſt, about 
ſeven o'clock in the morning, the Spaniards yielded s. In 1587, f 


he had the command of a ſhip, and was employed afterwards 


throughout the whole reign of the queen. 
In the year 1589, he ſerved as vice-admiral in the earl of 


Cumberland's fleet, and did excellent ſervice; but in the courſe _ 
ol that expedition endured ſuch hardſhips as brought upon him 


a fit of ſickneſs, which detained him in England a whole yeark. 


In 1591, he ſerved again under the command of the earl of 
Cumberland, when he had the misfortune to be taken by the 
| Opaniards, and remained a priſoner near two yearsi, This 
did not diſcourage him trom aCting under the earl again, almoſt Z 
as ſoon as he had recovered his liberty, in the year 1 593 *. *. 


© Fuller's wontbles in Lincolnſhire, p. 163. Wood's Athen, Oxon, vol. i, 
col. 3 336, f Sir William Monſon's naval tracts, p. 5os. 8 Ibid, 


P. 246 b Ibid. p. 505. i Ibid. p. 179, and 504. k Ibid. 
p. 181. N TNT . 1 
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In the famous expedition to Cadiz, in the year 1596, he Was 
captain of the Repulſe, the earl of Eſſex's own ſhip, to whom 
he did great ſervice, by his wiſe and moderate counſel, and 
was, therefore, very deſervedly knighted. In the Ifland-voy. 
age he commanded the Rainbow; and if the earl of Eflex had 


then followed the informations he gave him, he had nin 


taken moſt of the Spaniſh galleons m. In 1599, he had the 
command of the Defiance in the Downs, and in 1602, being 
vice- -admiral, he had the good luck to. take a great carrack of 
1600 tons, which, with its cargo, was worth a million of piece; 
of eight". In 1602 he was at ſea again, and had the con. 
mand of a ſquadron, in which, though he performed no great 
ſervice, yet he brought it home ſafely through many perils», 
I have not gone into the particulars of theſe ſervices, becauſe 
they have been all of them treated at large already, and with 
due reſpect to the accounts given of them by this gentleman in 
his writings ; fo that to have entered into the circumſtances af 
them, would have involved us in needleſs repetitions. 

At the acceſſion of King James, no ſeaman appeared to have 


a fairer title to his favour than Sir William Monſon, whote 


attachment to his intereſt had engaged the Lords of the privy- 
council to place an extraordinary confidence in his management 
of the fleet, of which we have before taken notice v. It does 
not, however, appear, that Sir William throughout the courſe 


of that reign received any extraordinary gratifications, but ra- 


ther the contrary. He had the charge of the narrow ſeas for 
twelve years, that is, from the beginning of the year 1694, to 
the year 1616, in which time he did remarkable ſervice", in 
{upporting the honour of the Engliſh flag againſt the encroach- 
ments of the Dutch and French, and in his remarkable voy- 
age round Great Britain and Ireland, to ſcour the ſeas of pi- 


rates, of which eie we have * an account in its Proper 


place*®. 


1 Ibid. p. „ m ibid. p. 169. 7 a See the naval hiſtory i 
Queen Eliſabeth, vol. i. p. 496, 497. o gie William Monſon's naval 
tracts, p. 189. ®P Naval hilt. of King james, in this vol. p. 454. Ibid, 


p. 459) — bid. p. 465. 
f | | had 


A er ſo many and 10 great ſervices tende to the crown, 
and lo many years ſ Pen. in duty to his country, Sir William 
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had the misfortune to fall into diſgrace, and to find all that he 
had done, and all that he had adviſed, which perhaps was of 
no leſs conſequence, mitunderſtood, and turned to his diſad- 
vantage. As this is the moſt remarkable part of his perſonal 
hiſtory, fo it ſeems to deſerve our and the reader's attention on 
another account, I mean the relation it has to the ſtate of ma- 

ritime affairs in thoſe days; and, therefore, I ſhall give as clear 


and concife an account thereof as I can. It is a very dangerous 
thing either to offend the great, or fall into the diflike of the 
many. Sir William Monſon was fo unlucky to run into both 


theſe misfortunes 3 the former he incurred through a defire of 
ſerving his country, and the latter by his zeal in diſcharging his 
duty on a tickliſh occaſfon. His great knowledge in maritime 
affairs, and the confidence which the feamen had in him, 

brought to his view moſt of the grievances in the navy, which 
he honeſtly laboured to redreſs. This gave riſe to a commiſſion 
for that purpoſe, that has been often mentioned, and that com- 
miffion gave great diſtaſte to the earl of Nottingbam, then lord 
hizh-admiral, and to thoſe who under him had the chief ma- 


nagement of the fleet. It went on notwithſtanding; a great 


reformation was made, and the king ſaved abundance of money 


ia this article; which, however, did not leſſen the ſpleen con- 
ceived againſt Sir William n Monſon, for having fer this defi gn on 


foot“. 


The other accident bir hurt him with the wk was this : 
the Lady Arbella having made her eſcape, orders were ſent 
to Sir William Monſon to prevent, if poſſible, her getting ei- 
ther into France or Flanders; and though he did not receive 
thele orders till twenty-four hours after her departure, yet he 
executed them moſt effectually, and retook her in a bark bound 


for Calais, within four miles of that place c. This was the 


tame lady, concerning whom ſo much noiſe had been made in 


dee naval tracts, p. 370, where our author epumerates the many abnſes 
committed in the navy, with the means of re forming them, und which abuſes 
he ſays began to creep in like ruſt into iron, at the latter end of Queen Eliſa- 
deth's reign, | d Winwood's memorials, vol. iii. p. 280. This lady 
is in m-ſt of our hiſtorians ealled the Lady Arabella; but, in the proclamation 
ee upon her flight, and which is extant in Rymer's tœdera, vol. xvi. 


18 


>. the is Ryres the Lady Arbella, and i ſhe aro ber name. 
the 
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the buſineſs of Sir Walter Raleigh's plot; and as ſhe wa; ! 
great object of popular pity, ſo upon this occaſion, many ſtrange 
ſtories were circulated, which ſerved to raiſe the odium for re. 
taking her; though it was his duty, and what the court ought 
to have looked upon as an important ſervice du. The Dutch, 
too, who were angry with him for his conduct in the narroy 
ſeas, found means to do him ill offices; ſo that upon ſome yery 
flight pretences he was committed cloſe pritoner to the Tower 
in 1616"; but after he had been examined by the chief-juſtice 
Coke, and ſecretary Winwood, he was diſcharged ; and he af. 
terwards wrote a large vindication of his conduct, while ads 
miral i in the narrow ſeas, 
He very ſoon recovered his credit; for in 1617, we find 
him called to council, in order to give big opinion how the Al. 
gerines might be beſt reduced*. In the ſucceeding reign, of 
which we are now ſpeaking, he had likewiſe a great intereſt, 
and his advice was aſked in alt maritime affairs; but, as he dit. 
fered in opinion from thoſe who were then in poſſeſſion of 
power and favour, and as he cenſured the expedition to Rhe, 
and that againſt Cadiz, we need not wonder that he was not 
employed v. Yet in 1635, when the king came to have better 
- notions of things, and to be truly concerned for his ſovereignty 
: of the teas, Sir William Monfon was appointed vice-admiral of 
the fleet, commanded by the earl of Lindſey ; which effectually 
' vindicated the king's honour and the rights of the nation“. 
After this he ſpent his days in privacy and peace, and about the 
year 1640 compoled that work of his, of which we have 
made ſo great uſe, and of which, conſidering its ſubject, I chink 
it cannot be amiſs to give a ſhort account. 
It is divided into ſix books, all on different ſubjects, and vet 
all equally curious and inſtructive. The firſt book is, for the 
moſt part, a collection of every year's actions, in the war 
againit Spain, on our own, upon the Spaniſh coaſt, and in the 
Weſt Indies. A brief narrative; for no more is ſaid, but the 
force they were undertaken with, and the ſucceſs of the enter: 


/ 


e See the Introdedicn to the 14 book of his naval tracts. 2 Cam- 
den's annals of King James, in Kennet's complete hiſtory of England, vol. | 
P. C46. Sir William Monſon' s naval tracts, p. 250. V Ib 


p. 258—277. 2 Ibid. p. 290. bid. p. 294. 8 
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prize: yet the deſign is to ſnew the reaſons, either why they 
miſcarried, or why fo little advantage was made where they 
ſucceeded. In ſome he is more particular than in others; and, 
what perhaps may be ſtill of uſe, he at laſt ſets down the abuſes. 
in the fleet, and the methods for redreſſing them. His ſecond 
book continues ſomewhat of the method of the firſt, begin- 
ning with fatherly inſtructions to his ſon; whence he proceeds 
to the peace with Spain, which puts an end to the warlike na- 
yal actions, yet not to his command, being aſterwards employed 
againſt pirates. He mveighs againſt the Dutch, ſhews the ill 
management of a deſign againſt Algier, and makes very curious 
remarks on the attempt upon Cadiz by King Charles I. diſ- 
cloſing methods how Spain might have been much more endan- 
gered ; with other particulars about the e of England, ; 
and ſovereignty of the ſeas, ; 
I be third book only treats of the 1 ; that is, of alt 

things relating to the royal navy, from the lord high-admiral 

to the meaneſt perſon employed aſhore, and to the cabbin - boys 
at ſea; and from a complete fleet to the ſmalleſt veſſel; and the 
part of it; with inſtructions for all officers, the fize of all forts 
of guns, al kinds of allowances on board the king's ſhips, 
and excellent directions for fighting at ſea; an account of all 
the harbours in theſe three kingdoms, with many others, and 
thoſe important matters, for thoſe times, accurately handled, 
The fourth book is of a very diſterent nature from any of the 
feſt, being a brief collection of Spaniſh and Portugueſe diſco- 
| vyeries, and conqueſts in Africa, Afia, and America; with ſome 
T10yages round the world, and ſomewhat: of the firſt ſettling 
both of Engliſh and French plantations, The fifth book is full 
of projects and ſchemes, for managing affairs at ſea to the beſt 


- 


and is intended to ſhew the infinite addition of wealth and 
firength i it- would bring to England; with ſuch inſtructions as 
are neecſſary for putting ſuch a deſign in execution d. 

The writing and collecting theſe pieces, were the laſt efforts 
of his Ferns þ for he died in the month of February 1642. FN 


teen: It is very pl in, f.om the prefaces and dedieations, the author intended them 
for the preſs, though he di not live to publiſh chem. 2 | 
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adrantage for the nation. The ſixth, and laſt, treats of fiſning, 


d Theſe traQs are printed in the third volume of Churchill « collection of voy= © 
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*" Teing | in the 73d year of his age, at Kynnerſley in Surry, tho 
place he had choſen for his retirement, and where he left a nu- 
merous polterity e. 

As for Sir John Pennington, Sir Henry Marom, and ſome 
other ſeamen who roſe in this reign to be admirals, we meet 
with nothing relating to them of importance enough to deſerve 

the attention of the reader, or which can any way tend to the 
enlightening this part of our hiſtory ; and therefore we ſhall 
conclude our account of this reign, with a liſt of the ſhips add- 
ed to the royal navy wy King Charles 14. 
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Ships. . ien! in harbour. Men at ſea, 
Ten Whbelps, | 60, ſome o 
The Henrietta Pinnace, 
The Mary Pinnace, 

. The Charles, 
Ihe Henrietta-Maria, 
1 The James, | 

' The Victory, 

I The Leopard, 

; 5 The Swallow, 

The Sovereign, 
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